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CHAPTER  I 

Night  on  the  Battlefield 

WHEN  the  sun  went  down  on  Lake  St.  Sacrement 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1755,  there  was  a 
scene  by  the  shores  of  that  chaste  water  that 
cried  to  heaven.  A  thousand  stalwart  men  had 
gone  down  in  a  wager  of  battle  and  lay  bleeding 
and  dead  in  the  depths  of  the  trackless  forest.  Night  spread  its 
pall,  and  the  wind  sighed  its  requiem,  in  holy  office  for  the  slain; 
but  there  were  sights  and  sounds  which  kindly  nature  could 
not  hide  and  could  not  hush.  The  merciless  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  were  adding  to  the  harvest  of  death  which  can¬ 
non  and  musket  had  wearied  of ;  and  there  was  no  hand  willing 
or  strong  enough  to  stay  the  carnage.  The  war  whoop  of  the 
savage  stilled  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  glare  of  the  torch 
paled  the  faces  of  the  dead.  Prayer  was  drowned  in  impreca¬ 
tion,  and  souls  took  their  flight  in  terror.  The  pitying  stars 
peered  through  the  curtain  of  gloom  and  trembled  at  the  hav¬ 
oc  they  saw;  the  solemn  pines  bent  their  heads  together  and 
whispered  in  awe  of  it;  a  passing  cloud  recoiled  and  dropped 
sudden  tears  upon  it;  affrighted  owls  stared  from  the  tree  tops 
and  hooted  their  wonder  at  it;  only  man,  the  author  of  it  all, 
was  unmoved.  It  was  war  in  the  primitive  stage;  grim,  relent¬ 
less,  and  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  humanities  which  in  later 
times  have  sought  to  cloak  its  horrors. 

Here  in  the  wilderness  that  day  had  begun  the  final  struggle 
for  the  dominion  of  a  continent ;  a  struggle  which  had  been  two 
centuries  preparing,  and  was  now  to  move  swiftly  forward  to 
the  end.  Scarred  veterans  from  France,  the  Languedoc  and  La- 
Reine  battalions;  habitants  from  Quebec;  wavering  Caughna- 
waga  Indians  from  the  St.  Lawrence;  three  thousand  in  all, 
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led  by  brave  old  Baron  Dieskau  fresh  from  countless  fields  of 
glory  in  Europe,  had  swarmed  up  Lake  Champlain  in  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  sweep  the  English  back  to  the  Atlantic.  At  the 
same  time  New  England,  harried  and  worn  by  endless  forays 
from  the  north,  had  mustered  an  equal  force  of  her  hardy  pro¬ 
vincials  on  the  Upper  Hudson,  under  Sir  William  Johnson  of 
New  York;  and  weeks  of  parleying  and  a  vast  outlay  of  rum 
and  wampum  had  won  old  Sachem  Hendrik  to  join  them  with 
some  hundreds  of  his  Mohawks.  When,  after  fatal  delay,  all 
was  ready  for  a  descent  upon  Crown  Point  and  the  other 
French  posts  beyond,  the  unexpected  happened,  and  Dieskau 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Each  had  reckoned  without  the  other ;  the  plans  of  both  went 
awry;  and  they  met  in  sudden  clash  by  the  lake  of  the  holy 
name,  rechristened  that  day  Lake  George,  in  honor  of  an  old 
King  in  whom  was  little  semblance  either  of  honor  or  kingship. 
The  field  was  won  by  the  provincials,  but  the  substantial  results 
were  wuth  the  French;  for  they  remained  at  Carillon,  and  quick¬ 
ly  converted  it  from  a  feeble  outpost  to  a  strongly  garrisoned 
fortress  which  withstood  the  assaults  of  successive  English  and 
American  armies  for  four  years  more. 

Here  died  that  day  the  Christian  soldier,  sturdy  Williams,  at 
the  head  of  his  Massachusetts  regiment;  he  who  had  paused 
at  Albany  two  days  before  to  make  his  will  and  found  the  noble 
college  which  still  bears  his  name.  Here  fell  the  courtly  St. 
Pierre,  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  the  same  who  had  met  young 
Washington  on  the  Ohio  two  years  before  and  there  contended 
for  his  King  as  the  Virginian  had  for  his.  Gallant  McGuin- 
ness  of  the  New  York  troop,  true  Knight  also,  of  nature’s  own 
knighting,  lay  dead  under  the  mourning  pines.  Nameless  he¬ 
roes  of  the  rank  and  file,  denied  the  guerdon  of  fame,  but  sure 
of  their  reward  in  the  final  reckoning,  kept  them  company.  Not 
least  among  the  slain,  old  Hendrik,  silver-haired  and  silver- 
tongued,  had  sealed  his  compact  in  heart’s  blood  and  supreme 
endeavor. 

Sir  William  nursed  his  wounds  and  let  slip  the  golden  op¬ 
portunity  that  speeds  never  so  swiftly  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  French  commander,  thrice  wounded,  lay  a  prisoner  in  the 
tent  of  his  victor,  cursing  the  cowardice  of  his  habitants  and 
Indians,  and  bewailing  the  undoing  they  had  caused  him; 
while  the  Mohawks  without  were  clamoring  for  his  blood.  The 
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torn  and  bleeding  remnant  of  the  French  struggled  towards 
Carillon,  and  the  impatient  provincials  waited  in  vain  for  the 
word  of  pursuit  which  never  came. 

Before  a  dying  camp  fire  in  the  thickly  studded  forest  two  fiery 
young  officers  sat  sipping  their  rum  and  gnawing  their  tough  beef. 
Both  were  under  thirty — Robert  Rogers,  Captain  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Rangers,  and  his  trusty  Lieutenant,  John  Stark, 
of  Amoskeag — crafty  woodsmen  both,  and  Indian  hunters  of 
tried  skill  and  courage.  This  was  their  first  bout  in  war,  war 
as  Sir  William  would  have  it,  and  they  liked  it  little.  They 
had  seen  the  enemy  routed  and  fleeing  in  ignominious  terror, 
and  with  unerring  martial  instinct  they  were  panting  to  be  let 
loose  upon  his  heels.  But  cautious  dullness  held  them  in  leash, 
and  their  hot  blood  was  in  riot.  Rogers  rose  from  his  seat  with 
a  vehement  gesture,  and  his  towering  form  was  poised  for  a 
moment  as  if  resolve  had  made  way  for  action.  Knight-errant 
of  the  wilderness  was  he,  loyal  to  himself  and  his  King,  and  re¬ 
lentless  foe  to  all  who  crossed  the  path  of  either;  dark,  lean 
and  hungry;  daring  in  enterprise  and  fierce  in  action;  not  an 
eagle,  but  a  hawk;  and  a  trained  hawk  withal,  content  to  fetch 
prey  to  a  master. 

Over  against  Rogers  the  other  stood  waiting;  less  in  stature 
and  more  closely  knit;  crowned  with  a  shock  of  chestnut-brown 
hair;  eyes  of  steely  blue,  peering  out  from  covert  and  kindling 
with  every  thought;  nose  for  piloting,  a  deer  nose,  made  for 
scent;  lips  firm  but  tender;  ears  for  vigil;  every  sense  alert  and 
every  power  at  command ;  Ulster-Scotch,  from  his  hard  head 
to  his  warm  heart. 

Redolent  of  the  forest  they  both  were ;  steeped  in  wood-craft ; 
untutored  and  unspoiled ;  nature’s  own  product.  Their  primi¬ 
tive  instincts,  roused  into  fury  by  the  conflict,  revolted,  not  at 
the  butchery  of  it,  but  because  the  slaughter  had  halted;  and  for 
wrant  of  other  vent  their  pent-up  feelings  sought  relief  in  words. 
“This  comes  of  putting  us  under  this  lumbering  old  Yorker  in¬ 
stead  of  our  own  General,’’  said  Stark  hotly.  “Two  weeks  lost 
in  palavering  for  the  help  of  a  few  rascally  red-skins,  when  we 
might  have  had  Crown  Point  before  the  French  were  rein¬ 
forced  from  Quebec”. 

“Yes”,  added  Rogers,  with  a  rude  oath,  “and  listening  to 
long-winded  parsons  on  week  days.  Preachin’s  bad  enough  for 
Sunday.  Lord  deliver  us  from  more  of  it”. 
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“They  say  the  Mohawks  quit  fighting  when  old  Hendrik 
was  killed,”  said  Stark  quietly,  a  bit  shocked  at  the  other’s 
profane  outburst. 

“And  Dieskau’s  Wagas*  ran  away  at  the  first  shot”,  replied 
Rogers,  whose  contempt  for  Indian  prowess  knew  no  bounds. 

“The  Canadians  weren’t  any  better”,  said  Stark  quickly ; 
“and  the  French  regulars  cut  for  Lake  Champlain  when  the 
pinch  came.  But  what  gravels  me  is  that  we  don’t  get  after 
them  and  finish  the  job,  now  we’ve  got  ’em  on  the  run”. 

“Right  you  are,  John”,  quoth  the  Captain.  “Why  shouldn’t 
we?  When  a  coward  runs  away,  it’s  a  worse  coward  that  don’t 
run  after  him”. 

“I  hear  Sir  William  was  hit  in  the  buttock.  Maybe  that’s 
why  his  wits  are  gone”. 

“Right  again”,  laughed  the  Captain.  “If  ’twas  in  the  head 
the  old  dolt  wouldn’t  have  found  it  out  before  every  gibbering 
Frenchmen  was  dead  or  in  limbo”. 

At  this  moment  another  provincial,  Captain  Israel  Putnam 
of  the  Connecticut  Rangers,  came  on  the  scene  with  a  mighty 
stride,  and  his  coming  added  fresh  zest  to  the  unbridled  talk. 
The  new  comer  appeared  somewhat  older  than  the  others  and 
of  graver  mein;  but  his  bearing  betokened  a  nature  no  less 
strenuous  than  their’s.  Of  massive  frame  and  lion  head,  tread 
of  a  giant  and  front  of  Jove,  he  seemed  made  for  war  and  tu¬ 
mult.  Seating  himself  without  a  word,  he  brought  forth  pipe 
and  tobacco  and  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the  creature  comfort 
that  lay  in  them.  Rogers  and  Stark  gazed  at  him  in  silence  till 
his  arduous  puffing  had  laden  the  air  with  a  thick  cloud  and  he 
signified  by  a  look  that  he  was  ready  for  audience. 

“What  says  My  Lord  Lingerer?”  said  Rogers,  quickly  tak¬ 
ing  the  cue,  and  eyeing  Putnam  intently.  “Must  we  squat  here 
and  let  everything  slip  away  from  us?” 

Putnam  had  been  to  Sir  William  with  a  fruitless  appeal  to 
be  let  go  upon  the  fleeing  enemy,  and  underneath  his  calm  ex¬ 
terior  he  was  boiling  with  rage  at  the  rebuff  the  commander  had 
given  him. 

“He  says  we  must  wait  till  the  boats  are  hauled  up  from  Al¬ 
bany”,  was  his  laconic  reply,  between  vigorous  puffs  and  a  vic¬ 
ious  kick  at  the  fire. 


*Caughnawaga  Indians. 
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“Boats  be  damned!”  thundered  Rogers.  “What  are  our  legs 
for?  Didn’t  the  French  get  here  without  boats?” 

“And  aren’t  they  getting  away  without  boats?”  Stark  chimed 
in. 

“What’s  the  old  blockhead  doing  now?”  demanded  Rogers, 
shaking  out  his  long  legs  and  raising  his  clenched  fist  high  in 
air. 

“He  and  the  Baron  are  drinking  each  other’s  health  and  swap¬ 
ping  compliments”,  answered  Putnam,  a  deep  drawn  oath  help¬ 
ing  to  voice  his  disgust.  “They’ve  got  a  gallon  of  punch  between 
them,  and  if  healths  would  do  it  they’d  both  be  cured  of  their 
wounds  by  the  time  they’ve  finished  it”. 

“Nobody  else’ll  drink  to  the  stupid  old  Yorker  for  this  day’s 
work”,  exclaimed  Rogers.  “Here’s  to  the  Baron,  say  I;  a  brave 
man  tumbled  on  by  a  lout”. 

Three  flasks  kissed  the  lips  of  the  excited  trio,  and  deep 
draughts  bore  witness  that  valorous  blood  knows  its  kin  the 
world  over. 

“The  French  came  like  a  wolf  in  the  night”,  said  Putnam,  a 
little  mellowed  by  the  potion.  “Maybe  we’re  too  hard  on  our 
General”. 

“Yes”,  replied  Stark,  “but  a  wolf  running  away  in  the  night 
is  a  different  matter.  I  tell  you,  Putnam,  there’s  no  excuse  for 
our  lingering  here”. 

“Of  course  not”,  cried  Rogers.  “We  could  catch  the  wolf 
by  the  tail  if  we  half  tried.  I’ve  heard  of  your  catching  one 
that  way  down  in  Connecticut,  Israel.  Eh  ?  Isn’t  that  so  ?” 

“No,  no;  by  the  ears”,  answered  Putnam,  laughing.  “When 
will  that  story  ever  get  set  right?” 

“But  you  tackled  a  bull  by  the  tail  once?”  queried  Stark. 
“One  of  your  men  told  me  that”. 

Then  they  made  him  tell  the  story  of  his  youthful  adventure 
with  the  wolf  in  the  cave  at  Quinnebaug,  and  how  he  wound 
the  bull’s  tail  round  a  sapling  and  then  goaded  the  beast  into 
submission.  “Both  times  I  was  afraid  to  let  go”,  chuckled  Put¬ 
nam,  “and  that’s  how  I’ve  got  a  reputation  for  pluck”. 

These  pleasantries  eased  the  tension.  Cob  pipes  and  tobacco 
further  soothed  their  troubled  spirits,  and  snatches  of  silence  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  camp  fire  sank  into  a  dreamy  glow,  and  thoughts 
that  had  flared  up  in  speech  died  with  it  into  deeps  that  were 
dumb. 
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A  few  hours  on  his  first  field  of  battle  are  more  than  years  in 
the  life  of  the  young  soldier  who  has  the  making  of  a  man  in 
him ;  and  the  night  that  closes  down  on  the  scene  reveals  to  him 
more  of  the  eternal  verities  than  all  the  vigils  of  the  anchorite 
can  do.  The  three  rolled  themselves  in  their  bearskins  and 
lay  down  in  silence  upon  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth. 
Sleep  came  quickly  to  Rogers.  His  sword  and  his  conscience 
were  his  King’s,  and  such  thoughts  as  he  had  stirred  his  soul  to 
little  depth.  But  the  other  two  pondered  upon  weighty  things 
and  talked  with  the  stars  that  looked  down  through  the  dark¬ 
ening  pines.  They  had  read  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
meagre  notes  of  the  vast  game  of  war  which  two  old  Kings  at 
Versailles  and  St.  James’s  were  waging  round  the  world.  They 
had  known  that  Clive  and  Dupleix  were  grappling  for  power 
in  India;  that  Byng  and  Richelieu  were  disputing  the  sway  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  that  Cumberland  and  Saxe  had  deluged  the 
earth  with  blood  at  Fontenoy;  and  that  the  Young  Pretender, 
poor  puppet  of  old  Louis,  had  gone  down  in  ignominy  at  Cullo- 
den.  They  knew  that  Cape  Breton,  won  in  agony  at  Louisburg, 
had  been  lost  in  the  shuffle  at  Aix-La-Chapelle.  They  had 
heard  of  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  League  of  Frankfort;  of 
the  Archduchess  and  Frederick  the  Great;  and  in  a  way  they 
had  thought  these  were  the  factors  that  were  shaping  the  migh¬ 
ty  contest.  Of  the  priests  and  petticoats  which  infested  the 
courts  and  camps  of  Europe  and  were  really  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all,  they  had  known  nothing.  Enough  for  them  that  it  was 
England  against  France,  and  they  were  of  England.  Moreover, 
the  long  succession  of  Indian  forays  from  Canada  had  all  been 
set  down  to  France.  Deerfield  and  Haverhill  were  not  mem¬ 
ories  merely,  but  prophecies  as  well.  Vaguely,  then,  they  felt 
that  the  battle  they  had  helped  to  win  was  part  and  parcel  of 
this  world-wide  struggle.  As  they  thought  upon  it,  the  theme 
grew  into  vastness  and  wrought  upon  them  with  power  and 
strange  uplifting.  Each  became  conscious  of  the  other’s  wake¬ 
fulness,  and  the  cause  of  it.  It  was  Stark  who  spoke  first. 

Captain’  ,  said  he,  “it’s  a  long  war  we’re  in  for”. 

“I’m  thinking  so”,  answered  the  other.  “There’s  a  heavy 
score  to  be  settled,  and  more  in  it  than  you  and  I  understand, 
I  fear”. 

Stark  was  silent  for  a  time;  then,  half  musing,  he  said, 
“Queer,  isn’t  it,  that  there  isn’t  room  enough  for  us  all  here  in 
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this  New  World?  Here  we  are  fighting  for  more  than  we’ve 
any  use  for”. 

“That  isn’t  the  worst  of  it,  John,”  replied  Putnam,  wearily; 
“those  Kings  and  Lords  across  the  water  set  us  at  it  as  if  we 
were  pawns  of  chess  instead  of  flesh  and  blood.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  that?” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  of  that  very  thing  to-night,”  said  Stark, 
“and  wondering  if  the  pawns  will  ever  begin  to  think”.  Then 
he  mused  again  and  raised  himself  on  his  elbow.  Putnam,  too, 
threw  off  his  covering  and  sat  up.  “Sooner  than  we  dream  of, 
perhaps”,  said  he;  “and  when  they  do,  heigh-ho!  there’ll  be  war 
that  the  great  ones’ll  not  be  so  fond  of”. 

“What’s  the  need  of  Kings  anyway?”  exclaimed  Stark  sud¬ 
denly,  covering  with  one  swift  leap  the  whole  ground  the  world 
is  still  slowly  toiling  over. 

“The  same  need  that  a  horse  has  for  a  rider”,  answered  the 
other  quickly.  “Horses  are  ridden  and  lions  are  not.  The  dif¬ 
ference  lies  in  the  beast.  Just  so,  Kings  ride  and  the  people  car¬ 
ry  them,  because  the  people  let  it  be  so”. 

“That’s  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  Captain;  I  figure  it  the 
same  way”. 

“But  it  won’t  always  be  so,  John.  The  time  is  drawing  near 
when  men  will  know  that  they  are  not  beasts  of  burden”. 

“How  would  it  do  to  jog  that  time  along  a  little?”  queried 
Stark.  “At  least,  here  in  the  Colonies”,  he  added.  “I  notice  we 
hear  more  and  more  of  King  George  and  his  Royal  Commands”. 

Rogers  stirred  uneasily,  and  Putnam  hesitated  till  he  was 
quiet  again.  “Do  you  want  to  get  your  head  lopped  off,  my 
lad?”  he  answered  then.  “We  must  bide  our  time,  bide  our 
time.” 

“But  in  Charles’s  time  it  was  the  King  who  lost  his  head.” 

“True  enough,  John;  but  in  those  days  there  was  a  Crom¬ 
well.  Wait.  We’ll  have  one  here  in  good  time”. 

“But  why  not  every  man  be  his  own  Cromwell?”  suggested 
Stark.  Then  thoughtfully,  a  moment  later,  he  answered  his 
own  question:  “Perhaps  every  one  would  try  to  set  up  for  a 
King — though  Oliver  didn’t  do  so”. 

“I  never  felt  quite  sure  of  that”,  said  Putnam;  “the  name 
isn’t  everything,  you  know”. 

“Well,  at  any  rate”,  retorted  Stark,  sitting  up  and  bracing 
himself  for  a  last  stand,  “here  in  the  Colonies,  if  we  were  rid 
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of  the  King  to-morrow  things  would  go  on,  I  believe,  without 
any  trouble.  We’ve  had  to  hoe  our  own  row  mostly,  anyway, 
and  we’ve  learned  to  pull  together”. 

“Maybe  you  are  right,  John;  but  we’ve  surely  got  to  make  an 
end  of  these  French  and  Indians  before  anything  else  can  be 
done”. 

“And  by  the  time  we’ve  done  that”,  said  Stark,  eagerly,  “we’ll 
know  how  to  make  way  with  the  rule  of  King  and  Parliament. 
It’s  the  thing  to  do.  Men  like  the  Colonists  have  a  right  to  rule 
themselves.  And  if  they  only  say  so,  and  mean  it,  there  isn’t 
power  enough  on  earth  to  gainsay  them  and  prevent  their  do¬ 
ing  it”. 

There  was  no  reply.  Rogers  slept  heavily — the  dreamless 
sleep  of  the  unconcerned.  The  Mohawks  a  mile  away  by  the 
lake  still  revelled  with  the  scalps  of  the  slain.  An  unquiet  owl 
in  the  branches  above  hooted  his  reminder  that  other  listeners 
might  also  be  abroad.  The  two  who  had  fallen  into  this  deep 
discourse  sat  in  silence  for  a  time,  thinking,  perhaps,  more  than 
they  dared  to  utter;  then  each  wrapped  himself  again  and  lay 
down  with  his  thoughts. 

The  ferment  that  was  slowly  clearing  the  minds  of  men  and 
preparing  for  the  new  birth  of  society  had  scarcely  stirred  the 
thought  of  the  busy  Colonists,  overtasked  as  they  were  with  the 
rude  toil  of  subduing  a  wilderness.  The  literature  of  the  hu¬ 
manists  had  not  yet  filtered  down  to  the  groaning  masses  who 
later  felt  its  quickening.  The  two  who  lay  there  under  the 
pines  and  voiced  the  thought  that  was  gathering  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  might  in  the  world,  had  not  been  wrought  upon  by 
any  of  these  things.  But  the  hot  blast  of  war  had  snatched 
them  from  the  soil  that  owned  them,  and  the  baptism  of  fire  had 
purged  them  of  dross  and  cleared  their  vision  till  they  saw 
straight  and  large  the  man’s  way  that  opened  for  such  as  they. 
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THE  three  critics  of  the  halting  campaign  continued 
their  strictures  till  a  kindred  spirit  of  impatience 
and  insubordination  came  to  pervade  all  ranks  of 
Sir  William’s  army.  This  was  finally  allayed  in  a 
measure  when  the  trio  were  sent  to  Lake  Champlain 
with  a  picked  squad  of  Rangers  to  spy  out  the  plans  of  the 
French  and  help  to  a  decision  of  what  to  do. 

The  well  known  story  of  their  daring  scout  to  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point  and  beyond,  is  partly  retold  here,  not  for  its  wid¬ 
er  interest  as  history,  but  because  there  is  hidden  in  it  the  key 
to  a  human  mystery  that  clouded  the  way  of  two  ardent  young 
lives  and  long  kept  them  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  of  their 
goal. 

The  fears  of  the  New  England  Governors  that  the  delay  at 
Lake  George  would  embolden  the  French  to  invade  those  east¬ 
ern  Colonies  finally  spurred  Sir  William  to  undertake  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  their  designs;  and  this  scout  of  the  Rangers  was  the 
first  sign  of  his  activity.  This  it  was  that  brought  into  partial 
light  the  birth  of  the  twain  whose  story  is  now  to  be  told,  only 
to  leave  it  still  shrouded,  and  their  lives  the  sport  of  a  strange 
and  alien  destiny,  till  chance  solved  the  riddle. 

Rogers’s  wide  repute  as  a  fearless  and  resourceful  leader  eas¬ 
ily  gained  for  him  the  command  of  the  enterprise;  Stark  was 
taken  because  some  years  before  he  had  traversed  the  lake  on 
his  return  from  captivity  at  St.  Francis  and  had  taken  careful 
note  of  all  its  bearings;  Putnam’s  sagacity,  coolness  and  solid 
judgment  were  relied  upon  for  ballast  in  whatever  time  of  stress 
there  might  be;  and  the  requirements  of  secrecy  and  celerity 
limited  the  number  of  the  rank  and  file  to  five. 

On  a  dark  night  near  the  end  of  September,  encumbered  only 
with  their  rifles  and  ammunition  and  the  lightest  of  packs,  they 
set  out  in  two  birch  canoes  and  paddled  swiftly  to  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  George,  where  at  dawn  they  hid  in  a  thicket  and 
waited  for  darkness  to  cover  their  further  advance.  When  night 
returned  they  took  to  the  water  again,  and  passing  into  the  out- 
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let  of  the  lake,  slipped  silently  down  towards  Carillon,  or 
Ticonderoga,  as  it  later  came  to  be  known.  Carrying  round  the 
intervening  falls,  they  pushed  on  cautiously  through  the  night. 
Towards  morning  they  secreted  their  canoes  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Defiance  over  against  the  French  encampment,  and  scaled  its 
lofty  summit.  At  daylight  when  they  looked  down  upon  the 
enemy,  scarce  a  rifle-shot  away,  they  groaned  in  anger  at  the 
sight  before  them.  A  well-defined  citadel  of  logs  and  earth  was 
rapidly  taking  shape  on  the  rocky  peninsula  that  jutted  into 
Lake  Champlain,  and  outworks  were  going  up  on  either  flank, 
as  well  as  front  and  rear.  The  breadth  of  plan  told  of  more 
than  temporary  purpose,  and  a  swarm  and  bustle  of  activity 
betokened  energy  of  the  effective  sort.  Putnam  surveyed  it  all 
intently,  and  swore  roundly  under  his  breath.  “Another  Crown 
Point”,  he  said  presently  to  his  companions;  “and  more  fight¬ 
ing  than  we’ll  finish  this  year”. 

“Old  Hendrik  was  right”,  exclaimed  Rogers.  “Did  you 
hear  him  twit  Sir  William?  ‘Look  at  the  French’,  said  he; 
‘they  are  men.  They  fortify  everywhere.  You  English  are  like 
women,  never  ready’  ”. 

“The  worst  of  it  is”,  said  Stark  bitterly,  breaking  in  abrupt¬ 
ly  on  the  others,  “we  let  the  French  do  it”. 

“Ah  well!  The  people  will  have  it  so”,  said  Putnam  wearily, 
as  he  recalled  how  the  Colonists  had  opposed  fortifications 
through  fear  that  the  guns  might  be  turned  against  their  lib¬ 
erties. 

“The  people  be  damned”,  Rogers  swore.  “They’re  making  a 
mess  of  it,  meddling  with  affairs  of  government.  Some  day 
they’ll  have  to  be  taught  a  lesson”. 

“Perhaps  it  won’t  be  the  ‘people’  who  will  get  the  lesson”, 
said  Stark,  with  a  swift  glance  at  Putnam. 

A  movement  towards  the  landing  below  them  arrested  their 
attention  and  stayed  this  perilous  conversation  short  of  the 
danger  point.  Portmanteaus  and  other  insignia  of  travel  were 
being  brought  down  from  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  two  women, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  officers,  came  a  moment  later.  A 
slender  figure  in  a  cassock  brought  up  the  rear.  An  Indian 
waited  with  a  canoe  at  the  wharf ;  and  after  a  protracted  leave- 
taking  one  of  the  women  was  helped  into  it.  The  other  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly  and  proffered  some  service  to  the  first,  which 
the  priest  assisted  in. 
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“Lady  and  maid”,  said  the  observant  Stark,  with  a  settled 

air. 

“Widow,  since  the  battle”,  suggested  Rogers;  “or  she 
wouldn’t  be  leaving  now; — and  two  maids”,  he  added  contemp- 
uously,  as  he  saw  the  priest  move  to  minister  to  some  want  of 
her  ladyship. 

“Naki*  or  Wagaf?”  said  Stark,  as  the  Indian  pushed  off 
and  paddled  swiftly  away. 

“Waga”,  replied  Rogers;  “no  Naki  paddles  for  white  men — 
or  women  either”. 

“God  help  her  if  the  Mohawks  find  her  with  him !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Stark.  “The  Wagas  rightly  belong  with  the  Mo¬ 
hawks,  you  know;  and  they’re  likely  to  pay  dearly  for  siding 
with  the  French”. 

“Crown  Point?”  queried  Rogers,  as  the  canoe  rounded  the 
peninsula  and  headed  north. 

“No;  Quebec.  No  more  of  this  wilderness  for  her,  with 
her  husband  dead.  Church  or  convent  is  what  she’s  after”. 

“Probably”,  the  other  assented;  and  they  watched  the  frail 
bark  with  its  freight  of  human  destiny  pass  behind  the  trees 
that  crowded  down  to  the  water  line;  returning  to  their  larger 
view  when  they  could  no  longer  see  the  lesser  objects  which  had 
diverted  them  from  it.  So  unfailingly  does  human  interest 
turn  from  human  concerns  in  the  mass  to  those  that  narrow 
round  the  individual ;  and  even  the  dread  office  of  war  is  temp¬ 
ered  with  tender  pity  for  its  victims,  as  the  hard  law  that  binds 
suffers  a  gentler  equity  to  ease  the  bond. 

Putnam  was  the  first  to  come  back  to  the  business  in  hand, 
and  he  gazed  long  and  intently  at  the  scene  below.  “They’re 
getting  a  foothold  here  that’ll  cost  us  blood  and  sweat  to  drive 
them  out  of”,  he  said  gloomily,  turning  to  his  companions — a 
prophecy  fulfilled  all  too  painfully  in  the  years  that  followed. 

The  day  was  passed  in  close  study  of  the  French  operations, 
and  under  cover  of  night  they  stole  down  to  their  boats  again. 
In  an  hour  they  had  borne  them  across  the  neck  of  land  be¬ 
hind  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  were  gliding  swiftly  northward 
along  the  western  shore  of  Champlain.  By  another  dawn  they 
had  reached  the  summit  of  old  Bulwagga,  overlooking  Crown 
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Point,  and  Fort  St.  Frederic  with  its  garrison  and  outlying 
hamlets  lay  open  to  their  view. 

The  sun  rose  in  splendor  and  bathed  the  far-spreading  ever¬ 
green  forest  in  a  flood  of  refulgent  purple.  Away  to  the  east¬ 
ward  the  blue  outline  of  Jay’s  Peak  rose  in  solemn  grandeur: 
the  Chin  and  Nose  of  Old  Mansfield  held  close  converse  to¬ 
gether;  and  Camel’s  Hump,  the  poetic  Lion  Couchant  of  the 
French,  reared  itself  in  might.  In  the  west,  far-away,  snow¬ 
capped  Marcy  glinted  its  morning  greeting  to  Old  White  Face; 
nameless  other  giant  hills  bowed  their  lordly  salutations,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all,  the  peaceful  lake  rippled  and  smiled  like  an 
awakened  nymph  conscious  of  her  surpassing  beauty. 

But  none  of  these  things  moved  the  stern  wyatchers  who 
looked  down  from  high  Bulwagga.  For  them  the  grim  fortress 
of  St.  Frederic,  frowning  in  its  might,  filled  all  the  scene.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  had  been  the  seat  of  French  power 
in  the  Champlain  valley,  as  well  as  the  rallying  point  of  the 
fierce  Abenakis  of  the  St.  Francis,  the  Arundacs  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  Ottawa,  and  the  warlike  Wyandots  of  the  west,  drawn 
thither  by  a  common  thirst  for  revenge  or  hope  of  plunder. 
Here  the  ferocious  Ontagni,  the  restless  Algonquin,  and  the 
vindictive  Huron  and  Mohawk  had  waged  barbarous  war  for 
untold  centuries  before  the  white  man  came  to  make  the  quiet 
lake  the  theatre  of  strife  and  conquest.  Here  the  matin  and 
vesper  bell  of  the  little  chapel  had  called  the  simple  and  virtuous 
habitants  and  the  scarred  veterans  of  France  to  morning  and 
evening  prayer;  and  anon  the  rocky  shores  had  echoed  the  war 
whoop  of  the  savage  returning  from  bloody  foray  upon  the 
white  settlements  of  New  England. 

Some  of  these  things,  perhaps,  stirred  the  thoughts  of  the 
anxious  scouts  as  the  morning  light  revealed  to  them  the  rugged 
outlines  of  St.  Frederic.  But  what  wrung  their  hearts  was  the 
vain  regret  that  want  of  vigilance  and  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonists  had  permitted  the  French  to  seize  and  retain  this 
controlling  position  on  the  lake;  and  now  at  Carillon  a  farther 
foothold  was  being  gained  while  Sir  William  lingered  at  Lake 
George. 

When  the  sunrise  gun  awoke  the  little  garrison  it  caused  but 
feeble  stir.  The  church  bell  pealed  its  call  to  matins,  but  few 
they  were  who  answered  the  summons.  A  hooded  priest  hur¬ 
ried  across  the  terrepleine  and  passed  into  the  waiting  sanctuary. 
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The  Governor  came  down  from  his  abode  in  the  high  embattled 
tower  and  followed.  An  old  sergeant  or  two  went  in  a  moment 
later,  and  seemed  the  last.  The  garrison  had  been  stripped  to  a 
skeleton  to  strengthen  Dieskau’s  advance ;  the  men  of  the  near¬ 
by  hamlets  had  been  drawn  off  for  work  upon  the  new  fortress 
at  Carillon ;  and  the  women  were  busy  with  their  goats  and  kine. 
Thus  the  worshippers  were  few.  But  presently  a  belated  group 
emerged  from  the  officers’  quarters  and  crossed  slowly  over  to 
the  chapel — a  deeply  draped  woman  in  weeds,  leaning  heavily 
upon  a  companion  in  a  less  conspicuous  garb  of  black,  and  a 
thin  cassocked  figure  deferently  following  near. 

“The  Lady  again”,  said  Stark,  passing  the  field  glass  to  Rog¬ 
ers. 

“Resting  for  the  long  pull  to  St.  Johns”  said  the  Captain. 
Then  he  added,  as  an  Indian  appeared  with  portmanteaus  and 
went  through  the  gate  towards  the  landing.  “The  Waga  still 
has  his  scalp  on”. 

“But  beyond  here  the  danger  lies”,  replied  Stark.  “The  Mo¬ 
hawks  are  likely  to  be  scouring  north  seeking  revenge  for  Old 
Hendrik’s  death”. 

The  brief  service  over,  the  worshippers  followed  the  voyagers 
from  Carillon  out  to  the  landing.  After  some  formal  adieus 
the  canoe  and  four  shot  away  to  the  north  and  soon  disappeared 
in  a  gathering  haze.  The  day  disclosed  no  movement  around 
the  enfeebled  stronghold.  The  windmill  over  beyond  the  east 
wall  swung  aimlessly  in  the  languid  air  and  typified  the  drowsy 
life  that  ruled  the  hour. 

Night  covered  a  further  advance,  and  the  third  day  found  the 
Rangers  still  on  the  western  shore  and  high  on  the  lake-ward  end 
of  the  Moriah  range  where  it  bends  down  to  the  lake  and  thrusts 
a  broken  arm  far  out  into  the  cooling  waters,  the  Rocher  Fendu 
of  the  French — Split  Rock,  as  we  know  it  now.  From  there 
the  lake  broadens  to  the  north  in  unbroken  view  thirty  miles 
away  to  Cap  Sconnonton  and  Isle  Grande — the  Cumberland 
Head  and  Grand  Isle  of  our  day.  In  the  clear  morning  air  no 
sign  of  human  life  appeared  to  break  the  peaceful  solitude. 
Softly  the  scouts  crept  down  from  their  fastness  and  out  upon 
the  cleft  ledge  in  preparation  for  a  homeward  start  when  night 
should  return.  Secreting  their  canoes  in  the  rift  opened  by  the 
earthquake  of  Jesuit  tradition,  they  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  hard  rock  and  renewed  their  strength  in  long  and  restful 
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slumber. 

A  sudden  war  whoop  awoke  them  at  nightfall,  and,  raising 
their  heads  cautiously  they  discovered  four  well  filled  canoes 
sweeping  down  upon  them  from  the  north.  In  a  moment  flints 
were  picked  and  priming  scanned,  and  they  were  ready.  Ly¬ 
ing  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock  near  its  northern  face,  they  waited. 
In  the  dusky  twilight  aim  would  be  uncertain  except  at  closest 
range.  Just  as  the  foremost  canoe  came  clearly  into  view  Rog¬ 
ers  whispered  sharply,  “Steady,  men!  Mohawks!”  for  his  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  saw  by  its  build  and  form  of  paddle  stroke  what 
manner  of  men  sat  within  it.  At  that  moment  a  signal  from 
its  leader  turned  the  flotilla  aside  and  off  across  the  narrow 
channel  towards  Pointe  Regiochne  on  the  eastern  shore.  This 
movement  eased  the  strain  of  the  situation,  but  abated  none  of 
the  caution  still  called  for.  The  scouts  lay  prone  and  watched. 
Presently  the  canoes  veered  again,  this  time  to  the  north,  and 
headed  for  the  small  wooded  island  that  stands  sentry  before 
the  gateway  that  here  opens  into  the  southern  reaches  of  the 
lake.  As  they  disappeared  in  the  gathering  darkness  the  Rang¬ 
ers  stood  up,  with  a  questioning  look  into  each  other’s  faces. 

Stark  was  the  first  to  speak.  “The  Lady  of  Carillon!”  he 
exclaimed ;  for  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  cassock,  and 
quickly  divined  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

“Yes,”  answered  Rogers,  equally  observant  and  swift  to  con¬ 
clude. 

“She’s  French”,  Stark  continued.  Then  after  an  anxious 
pause  and  an  appealing  look  into  the  face  of  the  leader  he  added : 
“But  she’s  a  woman”. 

“How  many  did  you  make  of  them?”  Rogers  asked,  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation. 

“Twenty”. 

“And  we  are  only  eight”. 

“But  we  are  white  men”,  Stark  replied,  with  urgent  gesture 
and  fever  heat. 

Still  the  leader  hesitated,  for  there  was  little  chivalry  in  his 
nature,  and  compassion  seldom  moved  him.  Besides,  the  policy 
of  Sir  William,  as  he  knew,  was  to  draw  the  Mohawks  into 
permanent  alliance  with  the  English;  and,  much  as  he  flouted 
that  policy,  he  feared  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  commander 
by  any  overt  act  which  would  endanger  its  success,  as  a  colli¬ 
sion  with  this  band  would  surely  do. 
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Putnam  had  said  nothing,  and  Stark  now  turned  to  him. 
“Shall  we  let  those  women  be  slaughtered?”  he  demanded 
fiercely,  “Without  lifting  a  hand  to  save  them?” 

“No!”  thundered  Putnam,  in  a  voice  that  might  have  been 
heard  by  the  savages  themselves.  “We  are  enough;  and  if  we 
don’t  save  them  we  don’t  deserve  the  love  of  woman”. 

The  thinly  veiled  taunt  in  these  words  caused  the  leader  to 
yield.  A  gleam  of  fire  from  the  island  told  of  torture  prepar¬ 
ing  and  appealed  to  the  Rangers  for  haste.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  moment  to  make  ready,  and  following  swiftly  in  the  wake  of 
the  savages  they  landed  cautiously  at  a  distance  from  their  re¬ 
treat.  Their  fire  revealed  the  lair  the  demons  had  chosen,  and 
their  hideous  yells  told  all  too  plainly  that  they  had  tasted  blood 
and  thirsted  for  more. 

The  Rangers  crept  stealthily  towards  the  light  and  paused 
in  the  dark  growth  of  spruce  within  twenty  yards  of  the  howl¬ 
ing  fiends.  A  roaring  blaze  lighted  up  the  orgy.  The  youthful 
Caughnawaga  had  been  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  tree,  and, 
treading  softly  up  and  down  in  his  tracks,  waited  for  the  ordeal 
of  fire  prepared  for  him.  A  few  feet  away,  he  of  the  cassock, 
young,  too,  and  fair,  was  being  lashed  for  the  same  awful  doom. 
Faggots  about  his  feet;  hands  clasped  in  prayer;  eyes  upturned 
to  heaven.  The  piles  were  ready  for  the  torch ;  the  victims  were 
ready  for  their  fate.  But  swift  torture  is  not  to  the  savage  lik¬ 
ing.  A  keener  joy  is  the  gloating  that  goes  before.  Quickly 
the  painted  fiends  ranged  themselves  round  their  feast  of  horror 
and  leaped  with  wild,  delirious  glee.  But  what  of  the  women, 
and  where  were  they?  Had  they  suffered  their  doom  already, 
or  had  they  been  reserved  till  fiendish  appetite  should  be  whetted 
to  keener  edge?  Not  till  the  savage  hell-broth  was  set  boiling 
was  there  any  answer  to  the  anxious  thought  which  their  ab¬ 
sence  brought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Rangers.  At  a  sig¬ 
nal  the  frenzied  dance  of  death  began.  Round  and  round  it 
circled  in  horrid  iteration.  Two  young  braves  stooped  as 
they  went,  and  each  dangled  from  his  teeth  a  woman’s  bleeding 
scalp.  Widow  and  maid,  alas!  had  passed  beyond  human  aid. 
At  every  pause  the  leader  harangued  and  fanned  the  fury  into 
flame  again.  A  tomahawk  whistled  through  the  air  and  crashed 
into  the  forehead  of  the  suppliant  priest.  A  howl  of  delight 
greeted  the  unerring  aim.  His  head  fell  limp  upon  his  breast, 
and  blood  trickled  from  the  wound.  The  shouting  rose  into 
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frenzy  at  sight  of  the  crimson  stream.  A  feathered  buck  plucked 
out  the  tongue  of  the  other  victim  with  a  dextrous  turn  of  his 
knife  and  keyed  the  madness  to  a  still  higher  pitch. 

All  this  in  the  brief  pause  of  preparation  that  followed  the 
Rangers’  arrival  on  the  scene.  Swiftly  Rogers  told  off  to  his 
men  the  mark  for  each  one’s  aim;  for  no  shot  could  be  wasted 
against  such  odds  as  this.  By  an  eagle  feather  or  a  daub  of  paint, 
by  a  bit  of  fringe  or  a  battle-scar,  each  was  given  to  know  the 
victim  assigned  to  him.  A  fresh  harangue  was  going,  and  the 
fiends  stood  still  to  listen.  Soon  it  would  end  with  the  well 
known  Hiro — the  Amen  of  Mohawk  speech.  This  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  every  one  to  fire.  The  torrent  of  words  swelled 
to  its  climax,  and  their  breaths  halted  in  suspense.  It  was  a 
moment  to  try  hearts  of  oak  and  nerves  of  steel.  But  not  a 
tremor  stirred  the  levelled  firelocks.  At  last  the  fateful  word 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  exhorter,  and  on  the  instant  eight  sharp 
reports,  pealing  into  one,  rang  out  upon  the  night,  and  eight 
bloody  fiends  staggered  to  their  death.  The  rest  of  the  band 
stood  a  moment  in  rooted  terror,  then  fled  in  wild  dismay  to 
their  canoes  and  vanished  in  the  darkness  that  wrapped  the 
slumbering  lake. 

A  hurried  search  disclosed  no  trace  of  the  women  save  the 
two  dripping  scalps  still  clutched  in  the  teeth  that  death  had 
fastened  upon  them.  The  prisoners  were  quickly  loosed,  and 
the  priest,  still  breathing  faintly,  sank  unconscious  to  the 
ground.  The  Indian,  bleeding  a  stream  from  his  mouth,  ran 
eagerly  to  a  blanketed  something  which  the  searchers  had  over¬ 
looked.  Kneeling  quickly  and  gibbering  in  ineffective  sort,  he 
undid  the  covering,  then  arose  and  again  trod  softly  up  and 
down  in  his  tracks.  A  faint  but  piercing  cry  brought  every  one 
to  the  spot,  and  the  sight  that  met  their  eyes  struck  them  dumb. 

Two  new-born  babes,  unclad  and  unfed,  boy  and  girl,  twins 
by  every  token  and  not  a  day  old,  looked  up  in  wide-eyed  won¬ 
der  at  the  silent  men  who  gathered  round.  Children  of  the 
white  man  they  surely  were.  Their  full  blue  eyes  settled  that 
beyond  cavil  or  doubt.  What  woman  had  given  them  birth 
there  could  be  as  little  question.  Other  problems  than  these 
they  were  which  vexed  the  rough  woodsmen  in  their  strange 
dilemma:  what  to  do  with  the  helpless  waifs,  and  how;  if  in¬ 
deed  they  had  any  call  to  do  at  all.  No  word  had  been  spoken 
while  thoughts  like  these  flashed  through  the  mind  of  each. 
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Rogers  broke  the  silence.  “A  pretty  mess,”  he  growled  at 
length.  Better  we  had  stuck  to  our  business  and  let  this  fool¬ 
ishness  alone”. 

“But  what  could  men  do — men  with  hearts  in  them?”  said 
Stark,  with  impetuous  fire. 

“That’s  neither  here  nor  there”,  said  Putnam.  “If  either  of 
you  were  a  father  you  would  leave  that  alone  and  come  to  the 
business  in  hand.  We  must  take  care  of  these  children”. 

“All  right”,  exclaimed  Rogers.  “We’ll  pack  them  off  with 
the  Waga.  He’ll  know  what  to  do  with  them”. 

“No,  no”,  said  the  other  two  in  chorus.  “Shall  we  let  the 
Mohawks  finish  their  hellish  work  upon  them.” 

It  was  not  a  time  for  long  deliberation,  and  they  were  men 
not  given  to  the  like  of  that.  The  Lady  of  Carillon  was  dead 
beyond  question — the  speechless  Waga  seemed  to  confirm  that 
in  signs — and  with  her  the  companion  of  her  voyage  also.  Sure¬ 
ly  likewise  were  these  children  her’s,  born  of  her  terror,  and  in 
the  agony  of  death.  They  must  be  taken,  and  with  them  the 
Indian,  the  only  sure  interpreter  of  the  tragic  mystery  of  their 
birth,  if  any  there  were;  for  the  priest  had  breathed  faintly  a 
few  times,  then  gasped  and  stiffened  in  the  throes  of  death. 

Upon  these  swift  conclusions  they  acted;  and  the  current  of 
two  human  lives  was  turned  into  a  channel  that  led  them  far 
and  wide  from  all  the  heritage  ordained  to  follow  birth.  Nay, 
more;  the  secret  of  their  birth  would  be  locked  forever  in  the 
breast  of  this  untaught  and  tongueless  savage. 

The  Indian  went  gladly,  and  seemed  more  than  willing  to 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  infants.  Far  towards  the 
morning  the  scouts  now  hurried  southward  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  planning  as  they  went.  “We’ll  put  the  Waga 
ashore  with  the  brats  at  Crown  Point”,  said  Rogers,  “and  then 
hide  up  for  the  day  this  side  of  Carillon”. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that”,  said  Stark,  quickly;  “let’s  talk  it 
over”. 

“What  else  can  we  do  with  them?”  demanded  Rogers  hotly, 
and  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

“Let’s  see”,  answered  the  other,  assuming  a  calm  that  he 
scarcely  felt.  “We  can’t  risk  a  meeting  with  the  French.  And 
if  we  could,  what  could  we  say  to  them?  No  one  but  this 
Waga  knows  whose  these  children  are.  Does  he  know?  How 
can  he  tell  if  he  does  know?  Would  the  French  believe  him  if 
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he  could  tell?” 

“But  they’ll  take  care  of  them”,  Rogers  urged,  in  apology. 
“They  have  women.  At  any  rate  we’ve  got  to  be  rid  of  them; 
and  no  blame  to  us  for  what  happens  after”. 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that.  God’s  hand  is  in  this,  I  believe. 
It  is  our  side  that  has  made  them  motherless,  and  fatherless, 
too,  probably;  and  heaven  has  plainly  laid  them  at  our  door  for 
succor”. 

“John,  you  ought  to  have  been  a  preacher”,  laughed  Rogers, 
half  assenting  to  Stark’s  sober  view.  “But  how  are  they  to  be 
fed  ?  They  must  be  starving  by  this  time”. 

“Leave  that  to  me.  I’ve  been  thinking  of  a  way”,  said  Stark, 
quickly  taking  advantage  of  the  leader’s  altered  tone. 

“All  right,  gentle  nursemaid;  tell  us  how  it  shall  be”. 

“There  are  cows  at  Crown  Point”,  answered  Stark;  “and 
we’ll  get  there  an  hour  before  daylight”. 

The  suggestion  pleased  Rogers,  as  did  anything  that  smacked 
of  adventure.  “Just  as  you  say,  John”,  he  assented;  “try  your 
hand.  But  damn  my  eyes,  if  babies  aren’t  the  queerest  booty 
ever  brought  into  camp.  What’ll  Sir  William  say  to  9uch  ?” 

Over  against  frowning  St.  Frederic  they  went  into  hiding 
again.  There  was  no  human  habitation  between  Rocher  Fendu 
and  Carillon,  except  at  Crown  Point;  and  food  for  the  starving 
babes  must  be  had  from  there  or  they  must  go  unfed.  With 
such  a  spur  to  their  enterprise,  Stark  and  two  trusty  compan¬ 
ions  stole  across  to  the  sleeping  hamlet  behind  the  fort.  Sur¬ 
prising  a  dusky  heifer,  two  of  them  held  her  by  horns  and  tail 
while  the  other  robbed  her  frightened  calf  of  half  its  morning 
meal.  All  went  well  so  far;  but  on  their  return  they  wandered 
from  their  way,  and  the  sharp  Que  va  laf  of  a  startled  sentry 
set  their  heels  flying  for  safety.  A  chance  shot  shattered  the 
arm  of  one  and  quickened  the  flight  of  all.  Fortune  did  not 
wholly  desert  them,  however,  and  they  soon  found  their  way 
back  to  their  landing  place.  With  swift  silent  strokes  their 
canoe  was  driven  across  again,  and  they  rejoined  their  comrades 
without  further  mishap.  Caution  ruled  the  hour,  and  Rogers 
shifted  their  hiding  two  miles  further  to  the  south.  Rude  sur¬ 
gery  did  for  the  shattered  arm,  but  the  harder  problem  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  mouths  of  babes  staggered  them  all.  Milk  in  plenty 
they  had,  a  canteen  full,  but  how  should  they  make  it  serve? 

“Now,  sweet  nurse”,  said  Rogers,  gaily,  “show  us  the  trick”. 
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Stark  hesitated  and  appealed  to  Putnam.  “You  are  a  family- 
man,  Captain”,  said  he.  “How  do  they  do  it?” 

“No  trouble  at  our  house”,  answered  Putnam.  “Everything 
has  always  been  regular  with  us.  I’ve  seen  them  do  it  with  a 
bottle,  though”. 

“So  have  I”,  said  Stark;  “and  we  can  make  the  canteen  do. 
But  the  other  fixings?  Er,  er — I  don’t  remember”. 

His  wits  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  however,  and  in  a 
moment  the  problem  was  solved.  “Reeds!”  he  exclaimed; 
“Reeds!  They’ll  do;  and  they  are  plenty  all  along  shore.  We 
can  rig  up  a  mouth-piece  some  way”. 

Day  was  breaking,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  foster  father  clambered  hurriedly  down  the 
rocks  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  creek  that  ran  into  the  lake  close 
by.  He  was  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  handful  of  reed  pipes 
such  as  he  sucked  cider  through  in  his  boyhood.  A  bit  of  cloth 
from  a  handkerchief  and  some  silken  fibre  from  a  wild  pod  sup¬ 
plied  nature’s  counterfeit.  They  worked  swiftly,  and  with  a 
skill  born  of  necessity.  All  was  ready  now,  and  the  Waga 
brought  the  man  child.  Gently  they  nestled  the  wetted  mouth 
piece  at  the  famished  lips,  and  lo !  nature’s  miracle  was  done  be¬ 
fore  their  silent  gaze.  The  rough  woodsmen  looked  on  through 
eyes  bedewed,  and  thought  on  woman.  The  other  had  its  turn, 
and  the  wonder  grew.  Then  the  smile  that  leads  all  the  world 
captive,  the  guileless  smile  of  infancy,  attended  them  both  to 
the  realms  of  sleep. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Letter  From  the  Dead 

A  DAY  and  a  night  after  the  first  miraculous  feast 
the  wearied  scouts  reached  their  haven  at  Lake 
George,  their  stock  of  milk  exhausted,  and  the  pair 
of  lusty  infants  in  full  cry  for  more.  A  riot  of 
boisterous  revelry  was  in  progress  in  the  camp  of 
the  Rangers  which  no  one  cared  to  meddle  with  in  view  of  the 
temper  they  had  been  in  since  the  battle. 

Colonel  Thomas  Dudley,  Commissary-General  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  had  been  sent  out  from 
Portsmouth  to  provision  the  New  Hampshire  forces.  Three 
days  before,  he  had  arrived  at  Albany  in  the  good  brig  Lady 
Wentworth,  and  his  well  laden  wagons  had  just  reached  the 
lake.  A  well  fed,  bluff  and  hearty,  man  was  he,  of  the  sort 
that  bounty  flows  from  with  redoubled  worth;  just  near 
enough  to  the  common  level  of  humanity  to  be  its  idol  without 
losing  the  favor  of  rank  and  power.  Not  being  above  the  thrift 
which  combines  private  business  with  official  function,  he  had 
brought  along  by  way  of  venture  a  generous  stock  of  good  Ports¬ 
mouth  ale  and  no  small  store  of  Tobago  rum  besides.  He  had 
reaped  his  profits  from  the  risk,  and  the  Rangers  were  now 
getting  from  it  what  suited  them  better  than  gain. 

The  foundlings  of  Rocher  Fendu  came  upon  the  scene  at  its 
height,  and  instantly  there  was  a  hush  that  could  be  felt.  Their 
strange  story  thrilled  and  sobered  the  noisy  revellers  and  took 
hold  upon  their  primal  instincts  like  a  superstition.  But  the 
spell  quickly  gave  way  to  an  impulse  that  set  the  revel  going 
again  with  a  new  and  finer  zest.  Over  and  over  in  impassioned 
speech  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the  pair  and  pledged  fealty  like 
vassals  to  a  feudal  heir.  Fife  and  drum  awoke  to  the  strains  of 
Yankee-Doodle,  and  a  droning  bag-pipe  added  its  part.  A  pe¬ 
dantic  youth  among  them  struggled  with  the  story  of  Romulus 
and  Remus  and  pictured  a  future  for  the  waifs  that  those  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Tiber  might  have  envied.  Stark  escaped  with  his 
charge  to  the  headquarters  tents,  and  the  Waga  followed  close 
behind. 
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Sir  William  and  the  staff  listened  to  the  story  in  turn  and 
likened  it  to  a  fairy  tale.  A  cry  of  hunger  awoke  them  to 
practical  things,  and  a  thoughtful  one  flew  to  the  rescue.  In  a 
moment  he  ushered  in  from  the  cook  tent  Sir  William’s  black 
bond-woman  with  a  year  old  boy  pumping  at  her  ample  breast. 
Instantly  the  overfed  was  banished  from  the  fount,  and  the 
starving  took  his  place.  A  bountiful  feast  sent  them  off  to 
dreamland,  and  again  the  smile  of  innocence  melted  stout  hearts 
and  stilled  noisy  tongues.  Even  blind  chance  and  the  kinship 
of  inanimate  things,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  added  their  touch 
of  tenderness;  for  the  bond-woman  cradled  the  waifs  in  a  ham¬ 
per  where  sweet  wines  from  Languedoc  had  slumbered  before. 

The  surgeon  applied  healing  to  the  maimed  and  bleeding 
tongue,  and  the  Waga  coiled  himself  in  his  blanket  and  lay 
down  outside  the  tent  where  the  children  dreamed. 

After  the  camp  had  slept  a  night  upon  it,  the  stirring  advent 
grew  upon  minds  and  hearts  with  power.  The  Rangers  by 
formal  vote  adopted  the  little  strangers  and  recklessly  pledged 
them  the  fat  of  the  land  for  heritage.  Sir  William  thought  seri¬ 
ously  of  making  it  an  affair  of  state,  or  at  least,  the  text  of  a 
communication  to  the  French  commander.  The  surgeon  took 
voluminous  notes  and  prepared  for  a  learned  essay  upon  the 
resources  of  nature  in  childbirth.  Stark  clung  to  the  miraculous 
aspect  and  pondered  upon  the  ways  of  Providence.  The  younger 
members  of  the  staff  alone  had  an  immediate  sense  of  in-loco- 
parentis  responsibility,  and  they  at  once  set  about  to  clothe  the 
naked. 

Eagerness  scorned  all  bounds,  as  the  young  enthusiasts  raid¬ 
ed  their  wardrobes  for  the  wherewithal.  Invention  waited  on 
nothing,  as  they  tried  silk  and  linen,  ruffles  and  lace,  and  all 
the  superfluous  finery  of  their  luxurious  taste.  The  bond- 
woman,  the  only  one  of  her  sex  at  hand,  accepted  it  all  and 
wrought  painfully  at  the  task  they  set  before  her.  Their  end¬ 
less  questionings  and  inapt  suggestions  bewildered  her  puzzled 
brain,  and  progress  was  slow.  Her  clumsy  fingers  fashioned 
strange  and  weird  effects,  but  the  mother  love  went  into  them 
all.  After  days  and  nights  of  anxious  trial  she  achieved  results 
and  announced  that  she  was  ready  “to  try  ’em  on”. 

The  impatient  donors  gathered  outside  her  tent  and  awaited 
the  revelation.  The  Waga  was  there,  dimly  sensing  an  epoch, 
and  counting  himself  of  it.  The  Rangers  stood  about,  jealous 
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of  the  officious  zeal  of  the  “Britishers”,  of  whom  the  staff  was 
chiefly  made  up. 

The  foster  mother  came  forth  at  length,  a  babe  on  either  arm, 
pride  beaming  from  every  feature,  and  swelling  with  import¬ 
ance.  Child  of  Solomon  was  never  arrayed  like  these.  Muslin 
from  India,  silk  from  Cathay,  lace  and  broidery  from  every¬ 
where,  crowded  on  in  barbaric  profusion  and  fantastic  disarray. 
Color  fought  color,  but  ended  in  truce;  for  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow  were  there.  Some  sheeny  stuff  pillaged  from  a  French 
officer’s  baggage  and  daintily  wrought  with  the  Fleur-de-lis, 
showed  bravely  above  all  the  rest. 

Amid  the  shouting  of  the  Rangers  and  the  hand-clapping  of 
the  staff,  a  tall  captain  of  grenadiers  stepped  forward  with  two 
silken  affairs  in  red,  fashioned  by  his  own  hand  to  the  pattern 
of  Liberty  Caps,  and  crowned  each  tiny  head  with  the  em¬ 
blems. 

“Three  cheers  for  the  Liberty  Caps!”  cried  the  brawny 
woodsmen  who  had  erewhile  looked  askance  upon  this  same 
pinked  and  ruffled  scion  of  a  lordly  house ;  and  instantly  the  for¬ 
est  rang  with  the  ready  response  that  went  up  from  a  hundred 
lusty  throats. 

“Three  more  for  the  giver!”  they  shouted  again;  and  once 
more  they  woke  the  echoes.  The  quondam  object  of  their  scorn 
stood  forward  and  bent  a  graceful  smiling  bow.  Then,  not  to 
he  outdone,  he  called:  “Three  for  the  New  Hampshire  Rang¬ 
ers!”  and  the  staff  gave  them  with  a  will,  carried  away  on  the 
tide  of  feeling  which  swept  all  before  it. 

Rogers,  too,  yielded  to  the  current  and  went  with  it.  “Three 
for  Old  England!”  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  command,  for  he  did 
not  feel  quite  sure  of  a  response.  Doubtingly  it  came,  however, 
and  the  staff  bowed  politely. 

The  surgeon  awoke  tardily  and  led  with  “Three  for  La  Belle 
France!”  Then  Stark  uncovered  to  the  shrinking  bond-woman 
and  spoke  the  thought  which  all  had  felt  but  none  had  uttered: 
“Now  then,  three  times  three  for  her  whom  God  has  sent  to 
mother  these  orphans!”  Up  went  arms  and  head  gear,  and 
rustic  and  cavalier  joined  in  loud  acclaim  of  unfeigned  tribute 
to  embodied  motherhood  standing  there  abashed.  “Lo’d 
A’mighty!”  she  gasped  as  the  cheering  ceased.  Then  she  ducked 
her  head  in  laughing  fright  and  dove  into  the  tent  with  her 
burden. 
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All  the  while  the  Waga  had  stood  in  the  background  rubbing 
his  sides  and  treading  softly  up  and  down  in  his  tracks. 

Sir  William  was  not  of  the  stuff  to  be  moved  by  things  like 
these,  and  all  had  passed  him  unheeded.  But  presently  it  was 
born  in  upon  him  that  these  waifs  of  the  wilderness  were  some¬ 
how  to  be  reckoned  with.  Then  it  was  that  the  fussy  old  bu¬ 
reaucrat  bent  to  the  task  of  considering  them ;  and  the  effort 
magnified  the  problem  till  it  took  on  appalling  shape  and  por¬ 
tentous  size.  The  laws  and  usages  of  war,  he  said,  furnished 
no  precedent,  and  international  codes  were  silent.  And  yet, 
he  argued,  lesser  things  had  warped  affairs  of  state  out  of  joint 
and  throwm  down  ministries  from  seats  of  power.  Much  of  the 
time  he  was  in  a  state  of  ineffective  flutter  about  it,  but  more 
generally  he  was  in  the  doldrums.  If  the  affair  had  been  small¬ 
er  he  would  have  been  longer  about  it.  Even  as  it  was,  October 
drew  nigh  before  he  came  to  anything;  and  then,  “after  great 
consideration”,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Planta¬ 
tions  in  London,  he  decided  to  send  the  children  to  Carillon. 
Many  more  days  he  toiled  at  ponderous  affidavits  to  be  signed 
by  the  scouts  and  sent  as  a  sort  of  manifest  with  the  strange 
consignment.  But  the  scouts  balked  when  it  came  to  disclosing 
to  the  enemy  where  they  had  been  and  what  they  had  done — 
Putnam  and  Stark  from  motives  of  policy  and  with  an  eye  to 
future  business,  and  Rogers  because,  as  he  said,  it  made  him 
feel  “uncomfortable  about  the  neck”.  Sir  William  took  the 
hint  and  became  wary  himself.  After  many  vain  attempts  to 
frame  a  statement  which  would  not  be  false  and  would  still  dis¬ 
close  nothing  of  the  scout,  he  achieved  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  “a  diplomatic  success”,  although  the  event  proved  it  any¬ 
thing  but  that ;  and  finally  sent  the  troublesome  things  off  under 
a  flag  of  truce,  describing  them  briefly  as  “some  French  children 
recently  taken  by  a  detachment  of  my  command  from  an  Indian 
band  who  unfortunately  had  murdered  their  mother  before  the 
rescue”. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  the 
French  at  their  outpost  in  front  of  Carillon  a  day  or  two  later: 
a  staff  Lieutenant  in  his  smartest  dress,  two  picturesque  Rang¬ 
ers,  the  bond-woman,  the  children  in  their  brave  attire,  and  the 
Waga.  The  French  commander  came  himself  and  read  Sir 
William’s  missive,  shaking  his  head  as  he  finished  and  slowly 
folded  it  away.  It  was  very  strange,  he  said,  and  added  a  polite 
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request  for  “more  definite  information”.  This  had  to  be  evad¬ 
ed,  and  after  some  ineffective  parley  the  party  was  turned  back, 
bearing  a  letter  to  Sir  William  expressing  “regret  that  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  war  should  entail  such  atrocities,  and  the  hope  that  no 
more  of  the  kind  will  occur” ;  and  ending  with  the  frank  avowyal 
that  “really,  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  the  meagre  information 
conveyed  by  Your  Excellency’s  letter,  to  convince  myself  that  I 
ought  to  comply  with  its  request  and  assume  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  these  unfortunates”. 

While  the  flag  was  away  the  bond-woman’s  child  remained 
at  the  camp,  with  such  indifferent  care  as  Sir  William’s  other 
retainers  chose  to  bestow  upon  it.  It  happened,  therefore,  that 
the  boy  fell  under  the  hoofs  of  Colonel  Dudley’s  horse  one  day 
and  was  trampled  to  death.  When  the  mother  returned,  a  lit¬ 
tle  mound  by  the  lake  shore  was  all  that  remained  to  her  of 
his  shortened  life;  for  in  those  days  the  belongings  of  such  as 
he  did  not  exceed  the  scantiest  raiment,  and  in  that  he  had 
been  hurriedly  buried.  After  a  brief  but  violent  paroxysm  of 
grief,  she  found  relief  in  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  moth¬ 
erless  ones  that  fate  had  brought  to  her  arms.  “Befo’  de  Lo’d”, 
she  declared,  “I  sure  b’lieve  Heben  sen’  dem  ter  me” — a  pious 
thought  which  Stark  assured  her  was  altogether  right;  and 
events  took  a  turn  which,  to  her  untutored  mind,  confirmed  it  as 
gospel  truth. 

Colonel  Dudley  was  one  of  those  incomplete  men  who  re¬ 
quire  a  mentor  in  the  small  concerns  of  life — large  of  grasp, 
but  unable  to  keep  details  from  slipping  through  his  fingers. 
One  result  of  this  failing  was  that  he  never  knew  where  his 
“things”  were,  and  consequently  his  need  of  womankind  had 
grown  into  a  trait.  Mistress  Dudley  had  discovered  this  very 
quickly  after  her  marriage  to  him,  and  had  dutifully  moved  in¬ 
to  the  void.  So  when  he  was  ordered  to  Lake  George  she  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  with  him,  at  least  as  far  as  Albany ;  but  he  thought 
ill  of  the  plan,  and  she  sent  her  black  hand-maid  Liza  instead. 
Liza  had  been  left  on  the  Lady  Wentworth  at  Albany  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  lake  by  a  later  wagon  train,  and  had  reached 
the  camp  while  Sir  William’s  woman  was  absent  with  the  flag 
at  Carillon. 

Among  the  Colonel’s  qualities  was  a  discreet  passion  for 
cards ;  and  he  gave  rein  to  it  freely  or  not,  according  as  he  won 

or  lost.  He  was  a  guest  at  headquarters,  and  his  intercourse 
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with  Sir  William  had  not  gone  far  when  the  subtle  instinct 
which  serves  his  kind  told  him  that  his  host  had  a  like  weakness. 
It  happened,  therefore,  that  the  two  drifted  into  play  one  night 
— piquet — three  in  five  to  win,  a  hundred  up.  The  stakes  were 
small  at  first,  for  Sir  William  was  moderate  in  his  vices,  as  in 
other  parts.  In  the  first  bout  the  Colonel  was  indulgent,  and 
his  adversary  won.  In  the  next,  fortune  changed,  and  they  were 
even.  As  the  game  went  on  the  fever  rose  and  the  stakes  in¬ 
creased;  but  neither  could  boast  of  decisive  lead.  Ten  pounds, 
twenty,  then  fifty,  passed  and  repassed  between  them.  Sir 
William’s  courage  waxed  and  his  caution  failed  him.  “A  hun¬ 
dred!”  he  cried,  as  he  gathered  in  his  latest  winnings;  and  the 
bet  was  covered.  The  Colonel  won ;  and  by  this  time  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  his  adversary’s  measure.  The  bond-woman  came 
in  just  then  with  fresh  brandy.  “My  wench  against  yours!” 
cried  Sir  William,  as  she  dtopped  a  curtesy  and  passed  out. 
“Done!”  answered  the  other,  with  equal  daring;  and  they  bent 
to  the  struggle  with  the  energy  of  desperation.  Three  straight 
games  went  to  Sir  William,  and  Liza  was  his.  “It  is  near 
morning”,  he  remarked,  consulting  his  watch  and  preparing  to 
rise. 

The  Colonel,  appalled  at  the  thought  of  the  dubious  explana¬ 
tion  he  would  have  to  make  to  his  spouse,  checked  the  move¬ 
ment  with  an  imperious  demand.  “Hold!”  he  cried.  “A 
chance  to  retrieve  j”  And  he  eyed  Sir  William  with  a  menacing 
look. 

Gamester’s  honor  could  not  refuse  such  a  boon  without  de¬ 
merit,  and  after  a  pause  of  indecision  the  winner  yielded.  “Name 
your  stakes”,  he  said  reluctantly,  drawing  up  his  chair  and  seiz¬ 
ing  the  cards  for  the  deal  which  was  his. 

“Two  hundred  against  either  woman!”  exclaimed  Dudley, 
“and  you  may  choose  which”. 

“Agreed”,  said  Sir  William ;  and  the  tug  began. 

It  was  no  longer  sport  for  the  desperate  challenger,  nor  even 
hope  of  gain ;  but  downright  agony.  Fortune  toyed  with  them 
and  swayed  from  side  to  side.  With  four  bouts  played  they 
were  two  and  two.  Then  they  went  to  the  rubber,  and  in  two 
hands  Sir  William  scored  seventy-six  to  the  other’s  seventy-two. 
Sir  William  had  the  deal  and  gave  himself  a  hand  that  pleased 
him.  The  Colonel  scanned  his  cards  and  discarded  five.  The 
other  laid  down  three  and  took  the  rest  of  the  stock. 
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“Twenty-eight  to  win”,  the  Colonel  whispered  anxiously  to 
himself,  forgetting  his  cue. 

“Count  your  hand”,  Sir  William  urged. 

“Five  cards”. 

“Equal.  What  do  they  make?” 

“Forty-nine”. 

“Good”. 

“Point,  five.  A  quart  major,  nine.  Three  knaves’  . 

“Not  good.  Play”.  ( 

The  Colonel  led  the  ace  from  his  sequence  and  called,  “ten”. 
Sir  William  called  his  hand:  “Four  tens,  fourteen;  three 
queens,  seventeen ;”  then  played  suit  to  the  lead,  cares-mg  his 
cards  and  assuming  a  confident  air.  The  Colonel  led  the  rest 
of  his  sequence  and  another  of  the  same  suit,  counting  in  rapid 
progression,  “eleven”,  “twelve”,  “thirteen”,  “fourteen  ;  but 
with  a  tremor  in  his  voice  that  betrayed  his  anxiety. 

“Seventeen”,  called  Sir  William,  cheerfully  repeating  his 
score  each  time  he  played  a  losing  card  to  the  other’s  lead. 

“Fifteen”,  continued  the  Colonel,  leading  the  king  from  his 
next  suit. 

Sir  William  took  it  with  the  ace.  “Eighteen”,  he  called; 
then  “nineteen”,  “twenty”,  “twenty-one”,  “twenty-two”,  as  he 
followed  with  four  winning  hearts. 

“Fifteen”,  said  the  Colonel  faintly,  repeating  his  score;  then 
to  himself  with  a  shudder,  “two  more  and  he  wins”. 

“Twenty-three”,  droned  Sir  William,  laying  down  queen  of 
spades  and  holding  it  with  his  thumb. 

The  Colonel  took  it  with  the  ace;  but  the  “sixteen”  that  he 
called  had  little  of  hope  in  it.  It  was  his  lead  now,  and  he 
hesitated.  Both  had  lost  the  reckoning;  only  a  single  play  re¬ 
mained  ;  and  neither  had  kept  the  run  so  as  to  know  the  card 
the  other  held.  Sir  William  lacked  but  one  of  the  goal,  and 
this  trick  would  land  him  safe.  He  had  six  already,  as  he  re¬ 
membered  it,  and  even  if  he  lost  this,  cards  would  be  equal  and 
not  in  the  count;  so  his  opponent  must  fall  short  of  the  goal. 
In  another  hand  first  count  and  first  play  would  come  to  him¬ 
self,  and  with  only  one  to  gain  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  lost. 

The  Colonel  held  the  knave  of  spades,  and  dreaded  the  king. 
He  counted  his  tricks  and  found  six.  Hope  revived,  and  he 
played  his  card.  “Seventeen”,  he  called,  and  held  his  breath. 

Sir  William  threw  down  a  club  and  began  to  stock  his  cards 
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for  the  fresh  deal  that  he  had  in  mind. 

“Eighteen,”  cried  the  Colonel  instantly.  Then  noticing  the 
other’s  movement  he  re-counted  his  tricks  to  re-assure  himself, 
and  found  seven.  “Ten  for  the  cards”,  he  shouted,  springing  to 
his  feet;  “twenty-eight,  and  I  win!” 

Sir  William  protested  at  first,  but  went  over  the  Colonel’s 
tricks  and  confirmed  the  claim.  In  the  settlement  he  gave  up 
his  own  woman  and  kept  Liza,  the  likelier  of  the  two;  for  he 
had  a  taste  for  comeliness  in  womankind,  even  of  the  sort  he 
had  made  the  sport  of  his  play.  The  Colonel  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  this  choice,  and  he  was  visibly  disturbed.  But  his  own 
rashness  had  made  it  possible,  and  he  held  his  peace.  The  night’s 
play  had  left  him  richer  in  cash  by  sixty  pounds,  and  poorer  in 
human  flesh  by  fifty,  as  he  reckoned  it;  ten  to  the  good — but 
with  Mistress  Dudley  still  to  be  appeased.  He  thought  on 
her  and  the  time  when  he  would  have  to  explain.  But  she 
knew  his  trading  propensities,  and  might  not  inquire  too  closely 
into  his  reasons  when  he  should  tell  her  of  “exchanging”  Liza. 
Still  he  wondered  how  he  had  come  to  play  so  high  and  so 
rashly. 

Many  things  were  taking  shape  now  which  eventually  had 
to  do  with  the  foundlings  of  Rocher  Fendu.  Across  the  ocean 
a  nation  was  groping  for  a  man ;  and  the  man  was  waiting.  It 
would  be  a  year  before  Pitt  would  take  the  reins  and  set  Eng¬ 
land  on  her  feet  before  the  world.  Meanwhile,  paralysis  held 
fast  to  her  extremities  at  least,  and  the  war  in  America  halted. 
Sir  William  got  the  orders  that  he  longed  for  and  began  his 
plans  for  a  winter  of  inactivity.  Soon  it  was  known  that  the 
bulk  of  his  army  would  be  withdrawn  from  Lake  George  to 
await  the  opening  of  a  fresh  campaign  in  the  spring.  Colonel 
Dudley  prepared  for  his  return  to  New  Hampshire;  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Stark  was  ordered  home  with  him  to  recruit  another 
company  of  Rangers  to  be  captained  by  himself.  Two  things 
burdened  Sir  William  and  hampered  his  every  thought;  his 
prisoner,  Dieskau,  and  les  enfans  trouves,  as  the  old  Baron  had 
taught  him  to  call  the  children ;  and  he  resolved  to  rid  himself 
of  both — the  distinguished  captive  and  the  foundlings  should  be 
sent  to  Albany,  and  that  at  once. 

So  it  came  about  that  Dudley’s  departure  drew  in  its  train 
the  wounded  Baron,  the  Ranger  Lieutenant,  the  new  Liza,  as 
the  bond-woman  won  at  piquet  had  been  re-christened,  and  her 
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foster  children. 

When  the  return  train  was  made  up,  a  specially  equipped 
wagon  brought  up  the  rear.  A  rude  reclining  chair  for  the 
Baron,  who  could  not  lie  down,  and  a  bed  of  boughs  for  Liza 
and  her  charge,  eked  out  its  hard  furnishings.  Marsh  maples 
and  sumach  lent  their  hues  to  garnish  it  with  red,  and  golden 
rod  added  yellow.  Sir  William  and  his  prisoner  exchanged 
farewells  with  cumbrous  and  elaborate  ceremony;  the  Rangers 
paraded  and  shouted  less  formal  but  more  heartfelt  adieus  to 
the  babes,  and  Liza  held  them  up  to  view;  the  staff  cheered, 
and  she  plucked  off  a  tiny  Liberty  Cap  and  waved  it  in  re¬ 
sponse.  The  young  pedant  made  a  speech,  and  they  went  off 
to  the  music  of  Yankee-Doodle  at  its  liveliest  gait.  The  Baron 
took  it  all  to  himself  and  gravely  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

The  arrival  at  Albany  was  late  at  night,  and  the  party  board¬ 
ed  the  Lady  Wentworth  for  lodging.  Stark  was  up  with  the 
dawn  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Waga  ambushed  behind  a 
stack  of  military  stores  on  the  wharf.  An  effort  to  capture  him 
failed ;  and  Stark,  being  alone  with  his  thoughts,  fell  to  specu¬ 
lating  about  the  little  ones  who  had  manifestly  drawn  the  sav¬ 
age  after  them  and  whose  secret  was  locked  in  the  breast  of  the 
maimed  and  speechless  creature.  His  constant  presence  near 
them  had  been  remarked  before,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  fidel¬ 
ity  in  it  which  even  this  Indian-hater  was  forced  to  admire;  and 
pondering  on  these  things  he  came  to  believe  that  the  children 
and  the  Waga  ought  not  to  be  separated,  if  indeed  they  could 
be. 

As  soon  as  the  party  had  breakfasted,  the  Colonel  repaired 
to  the  Governor’s  mansion  and  reported  the  arrival  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  prisoner ;  and  orders  were  given  him  to  convey  the 
Baron  to  New  York  and  turn  him  over  to  the  officer  command¬ 
ing  His  Majesty’s  forces  there.  As  to  the  children,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  orders  had  been  of  the  vaguest  sort — -merely  to  “take 
them  to  Albany,  too” ;  and  all  the  way  from  the  lake  Dudley 
had  kept  them  in  his  thoughts,  coming  to  believe  finally,  with 
Stark  and  Liza,  that  Providence  had  the  helpless  creatures  in 
his  keeping,  and  connecting  himself  somehow  with  the  purpose 
which  had  cast  them  upon  a  strange  and  cruel  world.  Mistress 
Dudley  had  brought  him  but  a  single  child,  which  had  died  an 
hour  after  its  birth.  Between  him  and  his  faithful  spouse  no 
word  had  ever  passed,  but  each  knew  by  countless  signs  of  the 
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other’s  yearning  for  that  which  they  knew  could  no  longer  be 
hoped  for,  an  heir  to  the  house  of  Dudley.  So  he  went  back 
to  the  Lady  W entworth  with  never  a  word  to  the  Governor 
about  the  foundlings.  Neither  did  he  say  anything  to  Stark  or 
Liza  as  he  made  ready  for  his  homeward  voyage  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  looming  large  in  all  his  plans.  But  Stark  divined  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  watched  intently.  The  Waga  re-appeared  from  his 
hiding  at  the  last  moment  and  was  enticed  on  board.  Lines 
were  cast  off  in  a  hurry  when  the  time  came,  and  the  snug  craft 
headed  down  the  Hudson  freighted  with  innocence  and  hope 
more  abounding  than  ships  of  the  sea  are  often  given  to  carry. 

Dudley  took  to  the  Baron  immensely  and  listened  to  the  te¬ 
dious  tales  of  his  campaigns  with  generous  patience.  Much 
punch  was  brewed  and  drank  between  them  before  New  York 
was  reached,  and  they  even  indulged  in  a  quiet  game  of  ecarte  at 
one  of  their  seances.  Over  their  cups  the  Colonel  grew  lo¬ 
quacious  and  the  story  of  the  foundlings  escaped  him.  The 
Baron  heard  it  with  thrills  of  increasing  interest,  and  called 
for  Stark.  He  who  had  drank  the  Baron’s  health  with  gusto 
the  night  after  the  battle  might  well  meet  him  now,  and  he 
came  without  demur.  The  Baron  plied  him  with  eager  ques¬ 
tions.  “They  were  wholly  unclothed?”  “The  priest  died  with¬ 
out  speaking?”  “The  women  were  not  seen  beyond  Crown 
Point?”  “No  trinket  or  paper  was  found?”  But  to  all  these 
the  Lieutenant  could  only  make  replies  which  deepened  the 
mystery. 

The  Ranger  with  the  broken  arm  was  aboard,  and  the  Baron 
turned  to  him ;  but  he  could  shed  no  light,  and  went  away. 
Soon,  however,  he  came  back  to  say  that  on  the  night  of  the 
rescue  he  had  seen  the  Waga  snatch  a  folded  paper  from  a  dead 
Mohawk’s  pouch  and  hide  it  in  his  own. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  Baron;  and  the  Waga  was  hunted  up. 
They  found  him  squatted  behind  the  forecastle  and  haled  him 
aft  to  the  Captain’s  cabin.  Neither  threats  nor  cajolery  could 
prevail  upon  the  frightened  creature  to  open  his  pouch.  When 
all  had  failed,  they  pinned  him  to  the  floor,  biting  and  scratch¬ 
ing  to  the  last,  and  finally  drew  from  its  hiding  place  a  soiled 
and  crumbled  paper  writing  tied  with  a  leathern  thong. 

While  Stark  opened  out  the  paper  and  attempted  to  read  it, 
the  baffled  savage  trod  softly  up  and  down  and  watched.  It 
proved  to  be  a  letter  in  French,  and  his  meager  knowledge  of 
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the  Canadian  patois  was  unequal  to  the  task.  The  Baron  prof¬ 
fered  his  aid,  and  it  was  given  into  his  hands.  The  veteran  of 
countless  wars  read  it  silently,  while  hot  tears  coursed  down 
the  furrows  of  his  bronzed  and  wrinkled  face.  All  waited  in 
breathless  silence  till  he  had  recovered  himself ;  then  with  an 
effort  he  rendered  into  doubtful  English  this  tragic  missive 
from  the  dead  to  the  dead,  so  full  of  meaning  to  them,  but 
revealing  so  little  to  the  living: 

By  Ste.  Sacrement,  8th  Sept.,  1755. 

Dearest  Rose : — 

Your  Philip  salutes  you  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  All  is  lost,  and  I  am  dying  in  the  enemy’s 
hands. 

The  Languedoc  Battalion  is  destroyed.  Brave 
Louis  is  among  the  slain. 

The  English  will  sweep  Champlain  to  the 
Richelieu.  The  Mohawks  will  be  merciless. 

My  faithful  Caughnawaga  carries  this  to  you. 

Trust  him.  He  will  be  true  to  you. 

Leave  Carillon  at  once.  Marie  must  go  with 
you.  You  will  weep  together  in  present  grief, 
and  rejoice  as  one  in  the  joy  to  come. 

Try  to  reach  Quebec  before  our  child  is  born 
— orphaned,  alas!  before  its  birth. 

If  it  be  a  boy,  call  him  Philip,  for  the  dead.  If 
a  girl,  then  Rose,  for  your  own  sweet  self — an¬ 
other  Rose  of  Languedoc,  to  bloom  for  some  other 
Philip  more  happy  than  I 

Adieu,  my  sweet  Rose!  Adieu!  I  salute  you 
and  die! 

Philip. 

“Merci!”  groaned  the  Baron  as  he  finished  the  reading;  and 
the  letter  fell  fluttering  from  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Christened  by  Command 

WHEN  the  miscarriage  of  the  Crown  Point  expe¬ 
dition  was  reported  to  lordly  old  Benning  Went¬ 
worth,  Governor-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty’s 
Province  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  duly  dis¬ 
turbed,  officially,  and  swore  roundly  after  his 
manner,  as  became  a  loyal  servant  of  George  the  Second.  For 
nigh  twenty  years  he  had  borne  the  King’s  Commission,  and  all 
the  time  had  waxed  fat  and  kicked ;  for  favor  meant  fortune  for 
such  as  he  in  those  profligate  days.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
inner  man  of  him  suffered  any  acute  agony  from  the  untoward 
event.  Certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  permit  it  to  interfere  with 
his  accustomed  festivities;  for  when  the  time  came  for  the  an¬ 
nual  hunt  on  Sagamore  Creek,  the  high-headed  and  heavy- 
pursed  gentry  of  Portsmouth  and  the  lesser  parts  round  about 
were  bidden  to  his  princely  seat  at  Little  Harbor  for  the  usual 
carnival  of  deer  slaying  and  high  feasting. 

There  were  Wentworths  enough  to  tax  the  hospitality  of  an 
ordinary  host,  and  they  all  came;  and  with  them,  troops  of 
Vaughans  and  Pepperills,  Sheafes  and  Penhallows,  lords  of 
many  lands  and  many  ships,  all  obedient  to  the  primal  instinct 
to  kill  and  eat. 

As  they  gathered  at  earliest  dawn,  great  flagons  of  Goodman 
Pottle’s  ale  and  solid  viands  from  the  Wentworth  larder  went 
round  to  forestall  the  day’s  fatigue;  and  wagers  of  a  reckless 
sort  lent  a  foretaste  of  the  zest  to  come.  Miles  of  virgin  forest 
were  beat  and  stalked  before  set  of  sun,  and  prodigies  of  elusive 
prey  repaid  the  quest.  When  the  flushed  and  famished  crew 
assembled  again  at  the  close,  boisterous  tales  of  trophies  won 
and  hazards  lost  renewed  and  prolonged  the  ardor  of  the  chase. 
A  night  of  deep  drink  and  high  play  eked  out  the  day’s  triumphs, 
and  the  rosy  hues  of  morn  touched  the  eastern  hills  before  the 
last  of  the  revellers  sought  repose.  Like  the  feudal  halls  of  his 
ancestors  over  sea  the  Governor’s  mansion  was  wide  enough  to 
house  them  all.  More  than  fifty  slept  off  their  wine  and  heat 
under  the  wide-spreading  roof  and  composed  themselves  for  the 
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milder  glow  of  the  morrow. 

The  aftermath  of  the  event  was  really  its  crowning  glory. 
Only  the  seasoned  bloods  who  could  go  the  Wentworth  pace 
were  bidden  to  the  hunt  itself ;  but  on  the  day  following,  as  the 
custom  was,  all  the  lesser  bucks,  with  the  dames  and  belles  of 
town  and  countryside,  were  gathered  at  the  great  Hall  for  feast 
and  rout.  Singly  and  in  throngs  they  came,  some  in  their  barges 
by  water  and  more  in  their  coaches  by  land,  with  their  bond- 
men  and  bond-women  for  service,  the  pick  of  many  a  rich  cargo 
brought  from  Africa  in  good  Portsmouth  ships  to  be  sold  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas ;  the  gentry  in  cocked  hats  and  silk¬ 
en  hose,  jewelled  buckles  and  ruffled  shirts;  their  womenkind  in 
brocades  and  laces,  powder  and  patches,  high  heels  and  higher 
head  gear.  High  Councillors  who  shared  the  burdens  of  state 
with  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  and  the 
Sheriff,  lent  their  guinea  stamp  of  dignity;  and  Reverend  Ar¬ 
thur  Brown,  Rector  of  Queen’s  Chapel  where  they  all  churched 
themselves  and  prayed  for  the  King,  moved  among  them  in  fin¬ 
ery  but  little  subdued  from  the  average,  and  mildly  sanctified 
what  needed  far  more  saving  grace  to  remove  the  taint  of  un¬ 
godliness  from  it. 

The  Governor  never  allowed  it  to  be  forgotten  that  he 
claimed  kinship  with  the  great  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  lost  his  head  betwixt  King  and  Parliament  in  the  strenu¬ 
ous  days  of  the  Stuarts;  and  none  dared  remind  him  that  his 

more  immediate  ancestor  had  been  among  those  duly  licensed 

with  “libertie  to  entertain  strangers  and  brew  and  sell  beare” 
in  Portsmouth.  At  all  official  and  social  functions  at  the  Hall 
he  would  stand  beneath  the  Strafford  portrait  in  the  great  oaken 
Council  Chamber  and  bask  in  the  reflected  glory  it  shed  upon 
him ;  and  on  this  fete  day,  as  usual,  he  received  his  guests  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  the  ruddy  face  that  beamed  from  the  can¬ 
vas  above  him,  but  with  a  simple  and  robust  gladness  that 

quite  effaced  his  harmless  vanity. 

His  own  roseate  countenance,  framed  in  a  full  bottomed  white 
wig,  made  an  effective  high  light  for  his  plum  colored  satin 
coat,  and  a  long  white  waistcoat  partly  hid  the  sturdy  legs  that 
were  none  too  long  for  the  large  body  they  carried.  Lady  Abi¬ 
gail,  his  stately  and  gracious  spouse,  stood  by  his  side,  alert  and 
tactful  in  tiding  over  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  the  unchartered 
sea  of  their  miniature  court.  Flanking  them  on  the  one  hand 
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was  Secretary  Atkinson,  brother-in-law  and  Fidus  Achates,  with 
Lady  Atkinson,  the  Governor’s  sister,  in  her  towering  Went¬ 
worth  pride ;  and  on  the  other,  the  faithful  and  subservient  Rec¬ 
tor  with  the  meek  and  lowly  partner  of  his  joys.  Lady  Abigail 
insisted  upon  formal  presentations  on  these  state  occasions,  and 
Sheriff  Packer  in  gorgeous  apparel  was  Major  Domo  and  gen¬ 
eral  master  of  ceremonies.  While  the  formalities  lasted  the 
Governor  obeyed  the  curb  of  this  mimic  court  etiquette  from 
choice,  and  acted  his  part  quite  up  to  the  exacting  standard  of 
his  partner;  but  when  the  restraint  gave  way  he  quickly  escaped 
into  the  congenial  freedom  which  his  natural  bent  required ;  and 
Lady  Abigail  was  often  scandalized  by  his  lapses. 

When  the  last  of  the  long  procession  had  passed,  he  plunged 
into  the  crowded  parlor,  and  his  undisguised  gallantries  speedily 
freed  the  company  from  all  the  fetters  of  convention.  Raillery 
and  jest,  boudoir  politics,  racy  gossip  and  artful  match-making 
vied  with  each  other  in  a  babel  of  tongues.  Cards  and  bil¬ 
liards  in  the  side  rooms,  punch  of  subtlest  brew  on  the  buffet, 
and  the  tuneful  spinnet  in  the  parlor,  by  turns  diverted  the 
stream  of  gayety,  and  time  galloped  swiftly  on  to  the  dinner 
hour. 

Lady  Abigail  was  late  in  pairing  her  guests,  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  always  paired  himself  and  claimed  first  pick,  had 
delayed  his  choice  till  the  butler  sent  word  the  dinner  was 
spoiling.  Then  he  chose  his  niece,  Lady  Frances  Wentworth, 
belle  of  two  Provinces,  who  was  up  from  Boston  bent  upon 
winning  a  husband  of  the  Wentworth  blood,  as  the  gossip 
went:  either  the  Governor’s  son  John,  his  brother  Mark’s  John, 
or  his  sister’s  idol,  bashful  young  Theodore  Atkinson.  She 
was  already  by  the  Governor’s  side,  and  he  was  chaffing  her 
unmercifully  about  the  three  cousins.  “Come  now,  niece”,  he 
teased,  tipping  her  under  the  chin,  “which  shall  it  be,  my  John, 
Mark’s  John,  or  Hannah’s  Theodore?  It’s  high  time  you 
made  your  choice”. 

“O  fie,  Uncle”,  she  retorted,  “your  John  is  too  modest; 
Mark’s  John  is  too  proud ;  and  as  for  Theodore,  he’s  neither 
fish  nor  fowl.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  could  never  be  happy  with 
either”. 

“What!  Not  with  the  other  two  charmers  away?  Ho-,  ho! 
You’ve  too  many  in  your  eye.  Your  aunt  never  would  have 
got  me  if  she  hadn’t  had  an  eye  single”. 
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“And  I  ween  she  wouldn’t  keep  you  now”,  cried  the  arch 
Frances,  “if  she  let  her  eye  wander  from  you.  O,  you  gay 
gallant!  I  know,  I  know”. 

“If  I’m  not  a  model  husband”,  he  protested,  with  hands 
uplifted,  “then  your  aunt  has  lied  to  me  these  forty  years”. 

“How  sad  that  she  should  deceive  you  so”,  sighed  Lady 
Frances,  the  feigned  pity  in  her  look  keeping  company  with  her 
words. 

The  Governor’s  eye  for  a  pretty  face  was  the  talk  of  the 
Province,  and  he  was  vain  of  it;  so  this  raillery  of  his  venture¬ 
some  niece  flattered  his  weakness  more  than  she  meant.  Seiz¬ 
ing  both  her  arms  he  bent  low  and  shook  with  suppressed 
laughter  in  her  very  face,  till  she  blushed  scarlet  and  struggled 
mildly  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp. 

Dinner  was  announced,  the  clatter  of  tongues  sank  to  a 
murmur,  and  the  great  throng  followed  their  host  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  feast. 

In  the  great  banquet  hall  more  than  turn  hundred  sat  down 
to  a  board  groaning  with  the  riches  of  forest  and  stream:  tur¬ 
key  and  venison  from  Breakfast  Hill;  quail  and  duck  from 
Christian  Shore;  salmon  from  the  Great  Falls;  and  oysters 
from  the  Sagamore. 

The  Rector  waited  for  the  Governor’s  nod,  and  did  his  part 
with  dispatch,  as  long  training  under  his  patron  had  taught  him 
to  do.  A  roar  of  voices  broke  the  brief  silence,  and  the  banquet 
was  on.  A  great  retinue  of  serving  men  and  women  struggled 
at  their  task,  as  course  followed  course  in  boundless  profusion. 
Risky  jest  and  hilarious  laughter,  blushing  maidens  and  scorn¬ 
ful  matrons,  went  with  the  feasting.  The  hours  sped  as  the 
pleasure  grew,  and  joy  was  unconfined.  When  dainties  could 
tempt  no  more,  the  company  dissolved  into  groups,  each  eddy¬ 
ing  round  its  own  theme  of  gayety,  and  fresh  zest  prolonged  the 
sitting. 

And  then  the  wine!  The  Governor  rose  and  cleared  his 
throat.  An  expectant  hush  fell  around,  and  he  raised  his  glass. 
“The  King!”  he  spoke,  and  up  they  sprang,  every  one,  with  a 
roar  that  shook  the  hall.  Every  glass  was  drained,  then  “God 
Save  the  King”  rang  from  every  throat.  Seats  again,  and  a 
racing  of  tongues.  A  brief  interval,  and  the  Secretary  was 
up  with  a  bland  and  unctuous  smile  aimed  at  his  chief.  A 
wild  shout  forestalled  him,  and  he  waited  till  it  spent  itself 
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and  died.  Then  poising  his  glass  high  in  air  he  voiced  the 
words  that  already  trembled  on  every  tongue,  “The  Governor!” 
They  stood  on  chairs  now,  and  thundered  where  they  had 
roared  before;  drank  off  their  glasses  and  filled  them  again; 
hugged  themselves  with  frenzied  delight;  then  broke  into  song. 
“He’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow”  capped  the  climax,  and  they  drop¬ 
ped  into  their  seats  and  waited.  The  Governor  rose  and  bowed 
grandly,  and  there  was  another  outburst  that  would  have  turned 
his  royal  master  green  with  envy  to  witness. 

When  the  tension  had  eased  off  to  the  safety  point,  handsome 
John  Wentworth,  Mark’s  John,  as  Portsmouth  called  him 
always,  stood  up  and  smiled  round  the  board.  The  ladies  led 
the  cheering  now,  and  the  youngster  blushed.  “Gentlemen — ” 
he  began,  and  every  man  was  up.  “The  Ladies”,  he  added, 
and  they  drank.  Then  all  in  chorus  they  shouted,  “God  bless 
them!”  and  the  fair  ones  withdrew  to  touch  up  their  toilets, 
while  their  lords  and  gallants  betook  themselves  to  drink  and 
carousal. 

One  by  one  the  young  beaux  stole  out  and  joined  the  waiting 
belles.  Scheming  matrons  plied  their  arts,  and  love  making 
sped  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  rambling  Hall.  Lady 
Frances  flitted  from  one  cousin  to  another  and  puzzled  them 
all.  “I  thought  you  would  be  away  to  the  wars”,  she  said  to 
Theodore,  “winning  glory  and  the  smiles  of  the  Portsmouth 
fair”. 

“Fairer  than  the  Portsmouth  fair  I  fain  would  win”,  he 
sighed,  fidgeting  at  his  fob. 

“And  where  are  such  to  be  found,  pray?”  she  queried,  think¬ 
ing  to  parry  his  hint,  but  letting  down  her  guard  completely. 

“In  Boston  town,  I’m  sure”,  he  answered  quickly,  pressing 
his  advantage  and  quite  confounding  her. 

“Then  why  do  you  tarry  here,  faint  heart?”  she  cried,  re¬ 
covering  herself  in  an  instant  and  fanning  desperately.  “The 
Boston  fair  were  dying  for  suitors  when  I  left.  I’ll  speak  for 
you  when  I’m  back;”  and  she  sailed  off  to  the  Governor’s  John 
who  had  left  her  in  despair  a  moment  before;  but  he  evaded 
her,  and  she  bit  her  lip  in  angry  shame. 

The  other  John  fell  in  her  way,  and  she  pounced  on  him  like 
a  bird  of  prey.  “Ah,  cousin!”  she  began;  “back  from  Dover 
so  soon?  I  didn’t  expect  it.  I’ve  heard  of  your  desperate, 
wooing  in  that  quarter,  and  I  commiserate  you.  Tell  me  about 
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her.  Is  she  fair?  Is  she  good?  Will  she?  Will  she  not? 
Tell  me  quick,  for  I’m  dying  to  know”. 

“Prithee,  cousin  Frances”,  he  answered  in  blank  amazement, 
“who  has  told  you  so  much  that  isn’t  so?  Truly,  I’ve  not  been 
in  Dover  for  a  twelvemonth;  and  as  for  wooing,  I’ve  no  heart 
for  it  since  you  scorned  me  a  year  ago”. 

“You  accuse  me,  sir?  I  scorned  you  not.  Better  that  I  had, 
since  you  wish  it  so and  she  tilted  her  chin  and  gazed  at  the 
painted  Earl  on  the  wall. 

“Sir?”  he  questioned,  “Sir?  An  my  cousin  ‘sirs’  me  I  am 
surely  scorned.” 

“And  doubly  so”,  she  cried,  “now  that  you  insist  upon  it”. 
This  with  an  injured  air  that  quite  disarmed  the  heart-wearied 
John ;  and  he  promptly  called  a  truce. 

Lady  Frances  maintained  that  suitors  should  be  put  to  the 
test  of  martyrdom  and  win  favor  only  by  endurance  of  its 
pangs.  Her  error  has  been  the  fault  of  beauty  since  time  began ; 
and  her  victim  did  but  put  on  the  crown  of  thorns  worn  bv 
countless  willing  ones  before  him. 

“I  crave  a  thousand  pardons”,  he  sued,  seizing  her  unwilling 
hand,  “and  vow  to  sin  no  more”. 

“Forgiveness  from  a  woman,  you  should  know,  is  next-of- 
kin  to  indifference.  She  likes  to  have  a  balance  to  sin  against, 
herself — where  she  cares.  But  why  so  many  pardons,  cousin?” 
she  laughed.  “A  thousand  will  quite  o’erwhelm  you”. 

“For  my  thousand  sins  against  you!”  he  exclaimed  eagerly, 
drawing  her  nearer  and  searching  her  face  for  some  sign  of 
relenting. 

“So  many  as  that?”  she  faltered,  shrinking  away  like  a  soul 
alarmed;  “there’s  not  absolution  for  half.  Take  your  guilty 
conscience  into  the  outer  air  and  let  the  winds  of  heaven  blow 
upon  it”. 

It  was  all  art;  and  art  that  duped,  as  she  meant  it  to  be. 
She  led  him  out  through  the  garden  and  on  beyond  to  the  swell 
that  looks  out  upon  the  sea;  whether  of  set  purpose,  or  no  pur¬ 
pose,  he  knew  not — to  some  penance,  he  thought.  A  troup  of 
young  revellers  from  the  Hall  were  there,  and  she  might  put 
him  to  shame  before  them.  Or  the  gentle  mood  of  the  Indian 
summer  might  impart  its  warmth  and  melt  the  heart  of  her. 
But  whatever  it  was  that  she  had  in  store  for  him,  he  went 
gladly,  and  she  reserved  his  fate. 
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Fortune  was  kind,  and  lent  a  diversion.  As  they  came  upon 
the  rise,  all  eyes  were  straining  at  a  dim  shape  that  crept  up 
out  of  the  haze  towards  Little  Harbor.  It  was  easy  for  dwel¬ 
lers  by  the  sea  to  know  what  it  was — a  jury-masted  vessel  that 
had  ridden  out  a  gale  and  lost  her  rigging.  Human  interest 
goes  out  to  these  cripples  of  the  deep,  and  all  havens  offer  them 
welcome.  It  was  the  pride  of  Portsmouth,  old  and  young,  to 
know  by  cut  of  jib  or  other  feature  every  ship  that  made  her 
home  in  their  island-studded  harbor;  and  surely  this  was  one, 
for  a  stranger  would  head  for  the  main  channel  and  not  the 
lesser  as  she  was  doing.  But  sail  and  rig  and  all  that  easilv 
marks  one  from  another  were  gone  from  her,  and  none  could 
make  her  out.  Young  eyes  that  had  looked  love  into  others  and 
seen  nothing  beyond,  now  watched  the  coming  wreck  and  were 
blind  to  all  beside.  Strain  as  they  would,  it  was  only  a  name¬ 
less  hulk  that  they  saw,  though  she  was  less  than  a  mile  away. 

“A  fig  for  men’s  eyes”,  cried  Lady  Frances,  “that  don’t  know 
their  own  ships  by  daylight.  Soon  they’ll  not  know  their 
ladyloves  in  the  dark”. 

Merry  laughter  greeted  the  sally  and  put  to  blush  the  young 
bloods  it  was  aimed  at.  “Ladies  all”,  she  began  again,  when 
the  laughing  ceased,  “I’ve  a  plan  that  will  clear  their  vision. 
Promise  now  with  me,  the  first  to  make  her  out  shall  have  his 
heart’s  desire”. 

“We  promise”,  cried  the  belles  in  lively  chorus;  and  this  time 
the  bloods  made  merry. 

The  straining  began  again ;  every  ship  that  sailed  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  was  compared  with  the  stranger;  and  the  list  of  possi¬ 
bilities  narrowed.  The  Royal  George,  one  decided ;  the  Sally 
Ann,  another;  the  Strawberry  Bank,  a  third.  Then  handsome 
John  named  a  dozen,  ending  with  the  Lady  W entworth,  which 
no  one  else  had  guessed.  The  vessel  was  nearing  the  harbor 
now,  and  soon  all  were  agreed  that  he  had  won  the  prize. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Hall  with  the  news  Lady  Frances 
avoided  him;  but  as  they  crowded  through  the  garden  gate 
he  whispered  in  her  ear,  “Did  you  mean  it?” 

“Doubters  are  losers,  sir;  you  forfeit  your  right”,  she  an¬ 
swered  quickly.  “Besides,  you  only  named  her  one  among 
many;”  and  he  fell  to  musing  on  the  ways  of  woman. 

As  the  Lady  Wentworth  came  up  the  harbor,  a  shot  from  the 
carronade  on  the  point  brought  her  to,  and  she  tied  up  at  the 
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Governor’s  wharf.  A  message  to  Colonel  Dudley  brought  him 
to  the  Hall,  and  Stark  came  with  him.  The  Governor  assumed 
his  official  dignity,  and  the  Colonel  explained  the  mishap  which 
had  befallen  the  vessel.  A  sudden  squall  had  struck  her  off 
Cape  Cod  and  carried  away  mast  and  rigging  clean.  A  Kenne¬ 
bec  lumberman  returning  in  ballast  from  Philadelphia  had  lent 
a  tow  and  brought  her  home.  Off  the  Isles  of  Shoals  her  con¬ 
sort  had  cast  her  loose,  and  the  master  had  rigged  a  jury  mast 
and  sail  which  served  to  complete  the  voyage. 

Lady  Frances  patronized  Stark  and  drew  from  him  a  modest 
account  of  the  battle  and  the  scout  to  Rocher  Fendu.  The 
story  of  the  foundlings  went  to  her  heart,  and  the  letter  from 
St.  Sacrement  brought  tears.  Now  was  the  time  for  hand¬ 
some  John,  but  he  did  not  know.  She  read  the  letter  aloud, 
and  appealed  to  Colonel  Dudley  to  bring  the  children  to  the 
Hall.  The  Governor  approved  and  ordered  them  brought. 

Liza  came  with  her  charge  and  was  ushered  into  the  Council 
Chamber.  Liberty  Caps  and  all  the  tawdry  finery  her  fingers 
had  wrought  were  much  to  the  fore ;  but  the  human  atoms 
beneath  peered  from  it,  and  every  woman’s  heart  was  touched. 
Mistress  Dudley  took  them  to  her  lap  while  the  Colonel  stood 
by  and  watched.  It  came  as  he  had  wished — a  sure  maternal 
embrace,  and  he  knew  she  would  mother  them.  The  matrons 
crowded  round,  and  the  maids  forgot  their  sweethearts.  A 
mild  jest  or  two*  from  the  younger  men  marred  the  scene ;  but 
a  reproving  look  silenced  levity  at  its  birth. 

The  Governor  crowded  his  way  to  the  center  of  interest. 
“A  month  old,  do  I  hear?  And  not  christened  yet,  I  dare 
say”.  Then  turning  to  the  Rector  he  added,  “This  will  never 
do,  Parson.  Let  them  be  christened  at  once”. 

“Indeed  they  shall  be”,  replied  the  Rector.  Then,  to  Mis¬ 
tress  Dudley,  “Have  them  ready  next  Sunday.  It  is  grievous 
they  have  been  so  long  without  baptism”. 

“Next  Sunday!”  cried  the  Governor.  “Never!  They  might 
die  in  their  sins  a  dozen  times  before  then.  I’ll  not  take  the 
responsibility.  Now,  I  say,  now!” 

“Not  here,  Governor,  in  this  place?  You  do  not  mean  that”, 
the  Rector  protested. 

“And  why  not?  Isn’t  my  house  a  fit  place  for  baptism?” 
demanded  the  Governor  warmly. 

“It  is  quite  fit,  I  assure  you”,  replied  the  Rector  meekly. 
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“But  it  is  ordained  that  the  baptism  of  infants  shall  be  in  the 
church,  ‘unless  upon  a  great  and  reasonable  cause’ 

“Cause  enough!  Cause  enough,  I  say,  when  they  are  four 
weeks  without  name  or  sanctifying”.  And  the  Governor  or¬ 
dered  water  to  be  brought. 

“But  my  surplice”,  pleaded  the  Rector.  “It  is  two  miles 
away  at  the  Rectory”. 

Lady  Abigail  feared  a  scene,  and  whispered  to  the  Rector. 
She  had  been  making  a  new  surplice  for  him,  and  it  was  all 
done  but  the  hemming.  Might  it  not  do?  “Say  it  will”,  she 
urged. 

“Let’s  have  no  more  of  this!”  thundered  Benning  Wentworth 
the  man,  throwing  off  official  dignity  and  all  its  trammels. 
“The  Governor  of  this  Province  commands  you  to  baptise 
these  children.  Get  you  about  it  now”. 

“As  I  was  saying,  Governor”,  interposed  the  Rector,  hastily, 
“all  will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes;  then  the  baptism  will  go 
on.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  arrange”.  Then  he  and  Lady 
Abigail  withdrew  for  the  robing. 

A  bustle  of  preparation  ensued,  and  the  dais  under  the  Earl’s 
portrait  was  equipped  for  the  ceremony.  “O,  who  shall  the 
sponsors  be?”  cried  Lady  Frances,  entering  into  the  affair  with 
an  ardor  of  delight. 

Promptly  the  Governor  replied,  “The  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  my  person,  shall  be  Godfather”. 

“And  in  mine”,  added  Lady  Abigail,  who  had  just  returned, 
“all  womanhood  shall  be  Godmother.  And  what  names  shall 
we  give  them?”  she  asked,  turning  to  Colonel  Dudley. 

The  Colonel  held  counsel  with  Mistress  Dudley  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  Thomas  and  Ruth  would  do,  with  Dudley  for 
surname,  of  course.  The  Governor  was  for  Benning  and 
Abigail,  and  Lady  Atkinson  wanted  Theodore  and  Hannah. 

“No,  no!”  exclaimed  Lady  Frances,  crowding  forward  and 
holding  up  the  letter  from  the  dead.  “We  forget  they  are 
named  already.  Listen”.  Then  mounting  the  dais,  a  Portia 
now  and  not  a  Beatrice,  with  one  lily  finger  tracing  the  lines, 
again  she  read  aloud  the  solemn  adjuration: 

Try  to  reach  Quebec  before  our  child  is  born 
— orphaned,  alas,  before  its  birth!  If  it  be  a 
boy,  call  him  Philip,  for  the  dead.  If  a  girl, 
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then  Rose,  for  your  own  sweet  self — another 
Rose  of  Languedoc,  to  bloom  for  some  other 
Philip  more  happy  than  I. 

Into  the  words  she  crowded  pity,  pathos,  love,  tenderness, 
and  all  the  sweet  components  that  go  to  woman’s  making. 
Voice,  look,  pose,  and  every  aid  that  human  speech  can  sum¬ 
mon,  obeyed  her  call  and  together  carried  the  message  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  all.  The  benedick  whose  withers  she  had  wrung 
an  hour  before  sighed  to  himself,  “O,  the  infinite  variety  of 
her!”  and  then  was  first  to  voice  the  common  consent:  ‘‘Philip 
and  Rose,  yes!  Philip  and  Rose  Carillon”.  And  so  she  had 
her  way. 

The  Rector  came  down  in  his  new  surplice  with  pinned-up 
hem  and  many  more  imperfections  that  Lady  Abigail  in  her 
anxiety  had  failed  to  mention.  Patty  Hilton,  kitchen  maid, 
young  and  comely,  and  with  thoughts  above  her  station,  brought 
the  water  in  a  silver  basin,  when  all  was  ready,  and  then  with 
solemn  rites  the  pair  were  christened  Philip  and  Rose,  as  he 
who  slept  at  St.  Sacrement  had  wished  and  she  who  went  to 
her  death  on  Champlain  would  have  had  them. 

Patty  tripped  as  she  turned  to  go  and  emptied  the  basin 
down  Lady  Frances’s  front.  The  angered  beauty  started,  and 
her  eyes  shed  sparks.  “Hussy!”  she  hissed,  “to  spoil  my  gown. 
Get  you  back  to  your  pots  and  kettles!”  And  she  smote  the 
girl  across  the  eyes  with  her  jewelled  fan. 

Patty  fled  in  confusion,  a  hot  tear  trembling  in  either  eye. 
The  butler  made  way  for  her  and  laughed  as  she  passed.  “Never 
you  mind”,  she  sobbed,  “I’ll  be  high  and  mighty  some  day, 
and  have  my  foot  on  her  neck,  see  if  I  don’t”. 

Little  wonder  that  Patty  Hilton  had  dreams,  and  the  spirit 
to  make  them  come  true ;  for  ambition  had  done  its  perfect  work 
upon  her.  One  day  at  the  pump  in  Graffort  Lane  her  pretty 
face  and  rounded  arm  had  caught  the  Governor’s  eye.  In  a 
week  he  had  her  installed  in  his  kitchen,  and  in  another,  Lady 
Abigail  surprised  him  patting  her  cheek. 

It  was  candle-light  now,  and  the  guests  were  preparing  to 
go.  The  arrival  of  the  Lady  W entworth  and  the  christening 
had  prolonged  their  stay  much  beyond  the  usual  hour.  Of  a 
sudden  there  was  a  piercing  shriek  from  the  servants’s  quarter, 
and  Patty  came  flying  back  to  the  Council  Chamber  in  breath- 
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less  fright.  “Indians,  Governor  Wentworth,  Indians!”  she 
cried.  “Where,  where?”  shouted  a  hundred  voices.  “Top  of 
the  rose  arbor  by  the  staircase  window”,  she  answered,  steal¬ 
ing  a  glance  at  Lady  Frances,  who  alone  of  the  women  main¬ 
tained  her  poise. 

The  men  rushed  wildly  to  the  gun  racks,  and  the  women 
huddled  together.  Handsome  John  remained  behind  trying 
to  calm  their  fears;  but  when  he  encountered  Lady  Frances’s 
eyes  he  read  in  them  an  admonition  which  sent  him  hurrying 
after  the  rest.  Stark  went  leisurely,  and,  coming  to  the  rose 
arbor,  found  the  Waga  struggling  on  the  sward  and  a  dozen 
men  binding  his  hands  and  feet  with  their  sword  knots.  The 
humor  of  the  situation  appealed  to  him,  and  he  looked  on 
quietly  without  interference.  But  when  they  began  to  torture 
the  poor  creature  to  make  him  tell  where  “the  rest  of  them” 
were,  Indian-hater  though  he  was,  he  took  pity  and  explained. 
The  Waga  stood  a  moment  when  he  was  released,  then  fled 
into  the  darkness  and  disappeared  like  a  will-o-the-wisp. 

Patty  Hilton  cried  on  her  pillow  that  night,  and  vowed  again 
to  humble  the  proud  beauty  who  had  stung  her  so.  Lady 
Frances  tossed,  and  wondered  if  the  time  had  come  for  her  to 
make  her  choice.  Handsome  John  nursed  his  hurts  and  doubt¬ 
ed.  Philip  and  Rose  dreamed  under  the  Dudley  roof ;  the 
Waga  hid  in  the  nearby  stable  loft ;  and  the  mills  of  the  gods 
were  set  to  a  dubious  task  that  would  be  long  years  in  the 
grinding. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Passing  of  the  Scepter 

LADY  ABIGAIL  died  of  a  sudden  palsy  a  few 
months  after  the  extraordinary  christening,  and 
young  Lady  Frances  was  called  to  preside  at  the 
Hall.  With  much  difficulty  the  old  Governor  was 
held  in  leash  and  guided  through  a  season  of  discreet 
mourning;  but,  regaining  his  liberty  in  about  a  year,  he  scanned 
the  Province  like  a  Turk  for  a  fresh  partner  of  his  bed  and 
board. 

Two  prime  requisites  seemed  to  direct  his  quest,  youth  and 
humble  birth.  “No  more  petticoat  rule”,  he  said  to  his  con¬ 
fidants;  and  his  hope  of  emancipation  lay  in  the  choice  of  one 
whose  age  and  previous  station  would  disqualify  her  for  such 
tyranny.  The  Wentworth  clan  were  horrified  and  up  in  arms 
when  his  purpose  became  apparent ;  whereat  the  tap-rooms  sided 
with  him  and  made  his  cause  their  own.  At  the  “Earl  of  Hali¬ 
fax”  in  Queen  street,  where  Goody  Stavers  presided  at  the 
spigot  as  well  as  at  the  fountain  of  unsavory  gossip,  his  matri¬ 
monial  hunt  was  the  daily  and  nightly  theme.  “I  tell  you  the 
Governor  will  have  his  wTay”,  the  tap-woman  declared  over 
and  over  as  she  dispensed  her  wares.  “And  why  not?  He’s 
never  had  his  fling  yet,  and  every  dog  has  his  day”. 

Just  how  much  Lady  Frances  had  to  do  with  postponing  the 
evil  day  which  threatened  was  never  known ;  but  it  was  part 
of  the  current  gossip  that  she  busied  herself  in  ways  known  to 
woman  to  thwart  her  uncle  and  “save  the  Province  from  his 
indiscretion”.  Her  own  matrimonial  affairs  had  gone  awry, 
and  that,  at  best,  did  not  incline  her  to  help  on  the  plans  of 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  her  dread  of  a  Wentworth  mesalliance. 
At  all  events,  the  impending  disaster  was  stayed  for  more  than 
four  years. 

At  the  stately  obsequies  of  Lady  Abigail  she  had  been  by  the 
side  of  handsome  John  through  all  the  long  service,  and  he  had 
attended  her  back  to  the  Hall  for  the  funeral  meats  which  fol¬ 
lowed. 

She  was  in  serious  mood,  perforce,  and  her  heart  was  softened 
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far  beyond  its  wont.  Her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  solid  joys  of 
the  marriage  state,  and  she  felt  it  was  time  she  had  entered  into 
it.  She  thought  upon  the  kind  of  husband  suited  to  her  needs, 
all  unmindful  of  the  manner  of  wife  she  needed  to  be.  Run¬ 
ning  over  the  long  list  of  those  who  had  paid  her  court,  she 
dismissed  them  one  by  one,  unconsciously  reserving  to  the  last 
the  man  by  her  side.  When  his  turn  came,  she  stole  sidelong 
glances  at  him,  each  time  adding  an  item  in  his  favor.  His 
manly  beauty,  graceful  carriage  and  ready  wit;  his  learning,  his 
wealth  and  station,  and  his  name;  his  enterprise,  his  spirit,  and, 
most  of  all,  his  boundless  patience  and  well  trained  temper, — 
all  these  summed  up  a  man  complete  to  her  liking.  Then  she 
recalled  the  many  times  his  eyes  had  pleaded  with  her  and  she 
had  forestalled  the  words  he  would  have  uttered  by  some  cruel 
jest  that  stung  him  into  silence.  The  encounter  at  the  garden 
gate,  her  sudden  retreat,  and  the  Parthian  arrow  she  had  shot 
back  at  him,  surged  upon  her  memory  as  if  to  overwhelm  her. 
A  faint  sigh  of  regret  escaped  her;  her  eyes  moistened  with  a 
touch  of  pity;  then  at  one  swift  bound  her  heart  o’erleaped  her 
thought  and  cast  itself  full  at  his  feet. 

No  word  had  been  spoken— else  it  could  not  have  happened ; 
for  speech,  as  she  held  it,  was  a  blade  for  thrust  and  foil,  never 
a  facile  key  to  the  inner  self;  and  the  instinct  of  fence  in  her 
outran  all  other  impulse. 

When  the  other  mourning  guests  had  gone  he  lingered  near 
her,  and  SO’  long  as  he  was  silent  she  yearned  for  him ;  but  at 
his  first  word  she  was  alert  for  a  bout. 

“Cousin”,  he  said,  “I  hear  you  go  back  to  Boston  soon”. 

“I  had  expected  to  go  this  day  week”,  she  replied,  “but 
Uncle  Benning  has  asked  me  to  remain  with  him  through  the 
winter.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to?” 

“I  shall  be  glad  if  anything  can  keep  you  in  Portsmouth”, 
was  the  eager  response. 

“Poor  uncle  seems  to  dwell  in  the  suburbs  of  your  thought”, 
she  parried  on  the  instant. 

“It  must  needs  be  so  when  another  occupies  all  its  confines”, 
he  pleaded,  and  looked  a  meaning  that  his  words  fell  short  of. 

“And  Wentworth  blood  is  not  hot  enough  to  expel  the  in¬ 
truder?  Fie,  cousin,  is  that  what  your  college  training  brings 
you  to  r 

“Nay,  nay,  no  intruder,  but  a  welcome  guest,  whom  my 
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Wentworth  blood  is  not  hot  enough  to  warm  as  I  could  wish”. 

“Be  not  over  anxious  on  that  score”,  she  laughed.  “Remem¬ 
ber  the  viper  that  was  warmed  in  a  too  compassionate  bosom”. 

One  pained  moment  he  looked  at  her.  “I  had  not  thought 
you  were  frozen”,  he  sighed,  then  rose  to  go. 

“But  cannot  say  you  had  not  thought  me  a  viper”,  she  re¬ 
torted  quickly.  “O,  I  see — you  braved  my  sting!  A  fine  boast, 
hidden  in  a  fine  phrase!”  And  she  laughed  again  the  familiar 
railing  laugh  that  had  so  often  met  him  at  the  threshold  of  a 
downright  declaration  of  his  passion. 

“I  meant  no  boast”,  he  answered  slowly,  and  was  gone. 

Half  vexed  and  half  alarmed,  she  watched  him  ride  away  on 
the  horse  his  servant  had  brought.  “Why  didn’t  he  speak?” 
she  cried  aloud.  “Why  didn’t  he  speak?”  she  repeated,  in 
anger  this  time,  and  she  tore  a  vicious  rent  in  the  lace  of  her 
kerchief. 

A  sudden  thought  arrested  her:  If  not  a  boast,  what  did  he 
mean?  A  puzzled  look  gave  way,  to  an  angry  flash.  “The 
wretch?”  she  ground  out  between  her  set  teeth,  “to  take  me  at 
my  word !  O,  he  shall  feel  my  sting  now,  an  he  will  have 
it  so!  In  good  sooth  he  shall!”  And  she  fought  back  the  hot 
repentant  tears  that  welled  up  from  her  wrung  heart. 

Too  well  she  kept  her  vow — all  the  while  meaning  to  break 
it,  but  betrayed  again  and  again  by  her  besetting  sin.  Three 
years  the  patient  lover  waited  for  the  sign  of  relenting  that 
never  came,  brooking  rebuff  and  even  scorn,  till  at  last  he 
bethought  him  of  absence  to  cure  himself,  or  her,  as  chance 
might  decree.  Then  he  sailed  away  to  London  on  some  feigned 
errand  of  business,  where  his  well  filled  purse  launched  him 
on  a  sea  of  pleasure  that  would  have  wrecked  one  less  skillful 
than  he  in  keeping  a  level  keel. 

H  is  leave-taking  was  neither  cold  nor  hot,  just  the  cousinly 
adieu  that  merely  leaves  a  void.  His  letters  were  infrequent, 
and  grew  more  so.  In  time  he  came  to  write  of  balls  and 
fetes,  of  dashing  belles  and  scheming  matrons,  and  all  the 
feverish  life  of  the  gay  and  dizzy  capital;  but  never  a  word 
of  love  was  wafted  across  the  waters  that  rolled  between  the 
severed  pair.  Not  that  he  had  conquered  his  passion,  for  he  had 
not.  But  already  this  scion  of  a  lordly  house  was  nursing 
ambitions  that  love  must  needs  wait  on  or  be  crowded  to  the 
wall.  Cool  and  calculating,  he  was  conscious  of  power  within 
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him,  and  on  the  wider  field  to  which  he  had  come  he  saw  its 
instruments  lying  all  about  him,  ready  to  his  hand,  and  resolved 
to  seize  them.  To  such  as  he  love  is  but  an  incident  at  best, 
often  only  means  to  an  end. 

Lady  Frances  felt  him  slipping  away.  At  times  the  woman 
in  her  would  have  stooped  to  conquer;  but  the  Wentworth  of 
her  rebelled,  and  pride  had  its  way.  Time  came  when  she 
blushed  to  think  of  her  love,  and  she  wished  it  dead.  Wish 
fathered  thought,  and  she  pronounced  it  dead ;  but  she  held  no 
post  mortem. 

Women  of  her  mould  love  but  once.  When  love’s  fruition 
is  denied  them,  a  few  break  and  pine,  even  die;  some  creep  into 
a  nunnery,  or  enrich  the  church  with  new  sanctity;  more  wed 
in  haste  and  think  their  wrong  avenged.  Too  strong  to  break, 
too  human  for  the  veil,  too  sane  for  folly,  this  daughter  of  a 
proud  race  did  none  of  these  things.  Ever  in  the  deeps  of  her 
was  tranquil  calm,  as  in  the  sea ;  only  on  the  surface  were  unrest 
and  stress  and  tumult,  as  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  In  this 
inner  sanctuary  of  her  the  mother  love  had  awakened  before  its 
time — -at  the  advent  of  Philip  and  Rose;  and  she  gave  herself 
to  it  now  as  one  widowed  at  the  birth  of  it. 

Mistress  Dudley  was  of  the  yielding  sort,  and  from  the  first 
had  divided  the  maternal  office  with  Lady  Frances.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  nearly  five  years  old  now,  and  were  so  much  at  the 
Hall  that  it  was  more  home  to  them  than  the  Dudley  house¬ 
hold.  The  Governor  did  his  best  to  spoil  them,  and  Lady 
Frances  applied  the  forcing  process  that  robs  childhood  of  all  its 
natural  charm.  Already  Santa  Claus  and  Mother  Goose  were 
exploded  myths  to  them,  and  in  place  of  such  fancies  their 
young  heads  were  filled  with  thoughts  beyond  their  years. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  married,  Grandpa?”  said  Rose  to  the 
Governor  one  day.  “Everybody  ought  to  be  married.  Aunt 
Frances  says  so”. 

“Did  she  say  that?”  he  asked  eagerly.  “Tell  her  I’ll  take 
her  advice”.  Then  he  chuckled  to  himself:  “Egad,  I  will, 
too;  but  not  to  her  liking,  I  wager.  Ho,  ho!  There’ll  be 
merry  war,  I’m  thinking”. 

“I’m  going  to  marry  Philip  when  we  grow  up”,  said  Rose, 
“and  be  a  grand  lady  like  Aunt  Frances”. 

“Not  if  you  let  your  tongue  run  away  with  you,  Rosq,  as 
she  does”. 
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“Is  that  why  she  isn’t  married?  I  asked  her  why,  and  she 
told  me  a  funny  story  about  a  boy  Jack  that  didn’t  eat  his 
supper.  It  was  such  a  funny  story  I  forgot  to  ask  her  again”. 

“You  must  look  out  for  your  aunt  and  make  her  answer. 
Does  Patty  do  that  way  when  you  ask  her  questions?” 

“Why,  Grandpa,  it  wouldn’t  be  proper  to  talk  with  her 
about  such  things”. 

“Did  your  Aunt  Frances  tell  you  that?”  he  asked,  taking 
the  child  on  his  knee  to  invite  her  confidence. 

“A  great  many  times”,  she  replied  with  emphasis. 

“And  did  she  tell  you  her  Grandpa  Wentworth  was  a  great 
Governor  like  me?” 

“O  yes;  and  she  told  me  there  wrnuld  be  another  Governor 
Wentworth  when  you  die,  and  that  will  make  three  in  a  row”. 

“She  did?  And  who  did  she  say  would  be  the  other  one?” 

“Why,  Uncle  John,  of  course”. 

“Which  Uncle  John  did  she  mean,  Rose?” 

“Why,  Grandpa!  The  one  in  London.  The  other  one  was 
too  modest,  you  know”. 

The  Governor’s  John  had  died  a  few  months  before,  the 
last  of  his  three  children,  and  all  his  fond  hopes  to  make  him 
his  successor  were  buried  in  the  grave  with  him.  He  choked 
a  little  now,  but  recovered  himself  and  pursued  his  quest. 

“When  did  she  tell  you  that?  Before  your  other  Uncle 
John  died?”  he  asked. 

“A  long  time  before.  But  what  makes  you  cry,  Grandpa?” 

H  e  was  the  father  again  for  a  moment,  but  brushed  away 
the  tear  quickly  and  held  the  child’s  face  close  to  his  own. 
“Did  she  ever  tell  you”,  he  asked  slowly,  “That  her  great 
Grandma  Wentworth  used  to  sell  beer  like  Goody  Stavers?” 

“O,  you  naughty  Grandpa!  Aunt  Frances  never  tells  lies 
to  me”,  exclaimed  the  little  patrician,  loosening  herself  from 
his  grasp. 

“You  ask  her  that,  and  tell  me  what  she  says”,  he  added, 
as  she  struggled  away. 

“No,  I’ll  not,  because  it  isn’t  true”,  she  protested;  and  she 
ran  to  answer  Lady  Frances’s  call. 

“Grandma  Wentworth  brewed  the  beer,  too”,  he  shouted 
as  the  child  looked  back  at  him.  “Tell  her  that,  too”. 

Diplomacy  was  no  part  of  the  Governor’s  make-up,  and  this 
stroke  surprised  even  himself.  His  mind  required  a  certain 
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torpor  to  digest  anything  so  startling  as  the  revelation  just 
made  to  him.  Tobacco  conduced  to  such  a  state  and  was 
his  ever  ready  resource.  Left  alone  now,  he  took  down  from 
the  mantel  a  long  Dutch  pipe  and  slowly  filled  it  with  the 
choicest  Virginia  twist.  Absently  and  with  many  pauses  he 
packed  the  fragrant  weed,  muttering  ever  to  himself  between 
the  relays.  When  he  had  lighted  it  and  puffed  a  cloud  about 
his  head,  he  became  articulate.  “Um”,  he  said,  dreamily. 
“So  that’s  what  the  young  scamp’s  in  London  for.  When  I’m 
dead,  eh?  I’ll  wager  he’ll  not  stay  long  of  that  mind.  That’s 
too  far  away  for  his  running.  And  he  was  plotting  against  my 
boy’s  birthright,  too !  The  bigger  fool  I,  that  didn’t  know  it.” 

He  muttered  again;  relapsed  into  silence;  puffed  at  his 
pipe;  stood  up,  and  sat  down.  A  long  pause  followed,  the 
prelude  to  his  completed  thought;  then,  tapping  his  forehead 
with  the  tip  of  his  pipestem,  he  spoke  his  finality: 

‘MEM.  When  the  business  in  hand  is  disposed  of,  write 
to  friends  in  London  that  Mr.  John  Wentworth  is  not  a 
friend  of  the  King .” 

Then  he  slept. 

To  the  “business  in  hand”: 

Quebec  had  fallen.  The  long  struggle  for  English  suprem¬ 
acy  in  America  was  ended.  Nowhere  in  the  Colonies  was  there 
greater  rejoicing  than  in  His  Majesty’s  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  no  one  there  more  rejoiced  than  the  doughty 
old  Governor  himself;  for  in  all  the  nineteen  years  he  had 
ruled  over  the  Province  his  ease  had  been  constantly  inter¬ 
rupted  and  his  pleasures  forever  curtailed,  by  the  w~ars  and 
alarms  that  had  filled  the  time. 

Now  that  the  weary  tribulation  was  over,  he  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  deliverance  in  a  manner  befitting  so  joyous  an 
occasion.  According  to  his  bent,  therefore,  his  project  took 
the  form  of  feasting,  and  the  Hall  was  bidden  to  make  ready 
for  an  event  which  should  eclipse  all  that  had  gone  before. 

Lady  Frances  was  still  mistress,  and  she  entered  into  the 
affair  with  more  than  her  wonted  zest  and  enthusiasm.  She 
had  arranged  many  such,  and,  with  the  instinct  of  the  true 
hostess,  always  enlivened  them  with  some  pleasant  surprise. 
For  this  one  she  aimed  to  produce  a  masterpiece,  and  days  of 
anxious  thought  she  gave  to  it  before  deciding  what  it  should 
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be.  In  a  moment  of  inspiration  Philip  and  Rose  in  the  minuet 
greeted  her  mind’s  eye,  and  the  problem  was  solved.  Then 
with  patient  tact  she  posed  and  drilled  them  in  coupee,  high- 
step,  and  balance,  till  the  stately  figures  tripped  from  their 
feet  without  halt  or  blemish.  Away  to  Boston  she  sped  in 
quest  of  the  costumes  her  fancy  devised.  Tailor  and  wig 
maker,  modiste  and  hair  dresser,  lent  their  aid,  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  was  a  copy  in  miniature  of  the  court  dress  she 
had  seen  Governor  and  Lady  Pownal  wear  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  ball  at  Cambridge  the  year  before. 

Patty  Hilton,  promoted  to  parlor  maid  now,  was  let  into  the 
secret.  She  and  Lady  Frances  had  perforce  found  a  way  to 
abide  in  peace,  for  the  Governor  would  part  with  neither,  and 
would  have  no  bickering.  She  had  accompanied  her  mistress 
to  Boston,  and  had  secretly  done  some  costuming  on  her  own 
account,  as  later  it  was  found.  To  her  were  entrusted  the 
minor  details  of  the  plan,  and  she  rehearsed  them  to  the  last 
touch  of  perfection,  even  to  the  cue  which  was  to  bring  the 
dancers  on  at  the  height  of  the  festivities. 

The  eventful  day  arrived,  and  the  guests  came — the  elite 
of  Portsmouth  and  Dover  and  Berwick  across  the  river;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pownal  and  his  gracious  lady  from  Boston ;  the  officers 
of  the  returning  regiments,  Stark  among  them,  Captain  now 
and  deserving  more;  and  the  commander  and  subalterns  from 
a  British  warship  in  the  harbor.  A  new  master  of  ceremonies 
assumed  the  reins  for  the  first  time  and  brought  a  spice  of 
novelty  to.  jaded  senses — Wyseman  Clagett,  King’s  Attorney, 
fresh  from  England,  convivial  to  a  fault  and  swift  captor  of  the 
Governor’s  favor;  swollen  with  worldly  wisdom  and  vanities; 
steeped  in  latin  and  all  pedantry;  impecunious  and  resourceful; 
and  crossed  with  marital  infelicities  that  were  the  scandal  of  the 
town. 

“What  does  Clagett  say?”  was  the  Governor’s  invariable 
lesponse  when  anything  went  amiss  and  Lady  Frances  came  to 
him  for  counsel;  “Ask  Clagett”,  his  first  and  last  admonition 
when  her  plans  failed  to  command  his  approval. 

“Uncle”,  she  whispered  when  she  began  to  pair  the  guests 
for  dinner,  “you  will  take  out  Lady  Pownal,  of  course,  and 
don’t  forget  to  ask  the  Governor  to  take  me.  Now  what  shall 
I  do  with  Mistress  Clagett?  Heavens,  what  an  infliction!” 

“Give  her  to  the  Parson.  He  talks  about  wearing  hair- 
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cloth,  and  I  guess  he  can  stand  a  hornet  under  his  jacket  better 
than  most  of  us.  And  say,  put  your  Aunt  Hannah  on  to 
Clagett.  If  anybody  can  keep  her  from  going  to  sleep  after  her 
feed,  he  can”. 

“Excellent,  both!”  she  smiled — “the  jests,  I  mean.  As  for 
the  pairing — well,  I’ll  do  it.  Now  mind  what  I’ve  told  you”. 

The  butler  announced  the  dinner,  and  the  guests  hurried  to 
get  in  readiness;  for  all  knew  the  Governor  was  prompt  to 
move  on  the  viands.  But  now  he  made  no  sign.  An  ominous 
pause  and  a  hush  of  expectancy  held  the  company  transfixed. 
Lady  Frances,  pale  with  apprehension,  edged  towards  him,  and 
Lady  Atkinson  gave  him  a  vigorous  nudge.  But  he  remained 
unmoved  and  unmovable. 

A  moment  more  and  Patty  Hilton  appeared  on  the  scene, 
resplendent  in  powder  and  satin,  eyes  ablaze  and  cheeks  afire, 
and  took  her  place  by  his  side. 

After  the  flash  came  the  thunder. 

“You  will  please  to  marry  me,  sir”,  he  said  gravely,  turning 
to  the  Rector  and  gathering  Patty’s  arm. 

In  breathless  silence  and  blankest  stare  the  guests  awaited 
they  knew  not  what.  The  Rector  broke  the  spell :  “To  whom, 
sir?”  he  asked,  in  pained  surprise. 

“To  this  woman”,  answered  the  Governor,  looking  down 
upon  the  partner  at  his  side. 

“Surely,  Governor,  you  would  not  make  a  jest  of  the  holy 
office  of  matrimony”,  the  Rector  pleaded. 

“Jest,  sir!  I  mean  no  jest.  Go  on,  I  command  you.  As 
Governor  of  this  Province  I  command  you  to  marry  me!” 

“But  the  banns!  There  have  been  no  banns.  Such  a  mar¬ 
riage  would  be  unlawful  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man”,  the 
Rector  urged. 

It  was  a  tense  moment.  The  Governor  looked  troubled. 

“You  old  fool!”  Lady  Atkinson  whispered  hoarsely  in  his 
ear. 

“Perhaps  I  can  be  of  service”  said  the  King’s  Attorney, 
stepping  briskly  to  the  front. 

“Say  on”,  said  the  Governor.  “But  be  quick  about  it.  I’ll 
have  no  more  nonsense”. 

Then  the  man  of  law  discoursed  learnedly  but  to  the  point 
concerning  the  marriage  rite:  “The  canon  law  doth  indeed 
prescribe  marriage  in  facie  ecclesiae — at  the  church  door,  in  the 
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church,  that  is;  but  the  jurists  have  ever  held,  nevertheless,  that 
marriage  per  verba  de  presenti — meaning  by  express  assent  of 
the  parties — is  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  So  if  these  two 
mutually  promise  before  this  minister  to  take  each  other  as  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  they  are  lawfully  married”. 

“And  do  you  advise  thus  as  King’s  Attorney?”  the  anxious 
Rector  asked. 

“I  do”,  said  the  Solon,  with  an  air  of  authority  plainly  meant 
to  be  final. 

“Then  you  shall  be  married”,  said  the  Rector,  turning  to  the 
waiting  pair;  and  before  further  impediment  could  arise  they 
were  made  one — Clagett  again  filling  the  gap  when  no  one  else 
appeared  to  bestow  the  bride. 

The  new-made  spouse  sealed  the  bond  with  an  abounding 
kiss,  and  there  was  an  awkward  pause.  Governor  Pownal  re¬ 
lieved  the  strain  with  congratulations  and  a  bit  of  pleasantry', 
and  Lady  Pownal  followed  in  her  most  gracious  manner.  The 
obsequious  Clagett  stumbled  with  some  allusion  to  May  and 
December,  but  recovered  himself  with  a  line  of  Ovid,  which  the 
Rector  amended.  Their  example  was  not  contagious,  and  the 
tension  was  renewed.  Lady  Frances  had  fled  to  her  chamber, 
and  the  dinner  waited.  The  Governor  was  too  happy  to  sense 
the  situation,  but  a  hint  from  the  bride  sufficed  for  him. 

“Lady  Pownal”,  he  said,  offering  his  arm,  “dinner  is  on;” 
and  she  joined  him.  “Governor”,  he  added,  “will  you  honor 
Lady  Wentworth?” 

Patty  blushed  faintly  at  this  first  mention  of  her  new  name 
and  dignity,  and  the  four  led  the  way  to  the  banquet  hall. 
Lady  Atkinson  groaned  audibly  as  she  followed  with  Clagett, 
and  the  others  joined  in  mute  procession,  only  a  faint  buzz  of 
excitement  coming  up  from  those  farthest  in  the  rear. 

The  dinner  was  trying  to  all  but  the  Governor.  The  new 
Lady  of  the  Hall  was  constrained,  though  she  bore  her  unac¬ 
customed  honors  without  tripping.  The  conversation,  loud 
and  even  boisterous  at  the  head  of  the  table,  tapered  off  to 
whispering  at  the  foot.  A  lively  sense  of  things  to  come  alone 
relieved  the  feast  from  dulness.  The  toasts  came  much  sooner 
than  their  wont,  and  the  Governor  proposed  “The  King”  with 
less  than  his  usual  gusto.  The  Rector  followed  with  “General 
Wolfe  and  Our  Other  Brave  Deliverers”,  which  was  drunk 
standing  and  in  reverent  silence.  The  Secretary  spoke  his  well 
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learned  part,  “The  Governor”,  adding  a  graceful  touch  about 
“the  new  joy  of  the  Province”,  which  awoke  something  of  the 
old  time  enthusiasm.  Clagett  led  the  cheering,  standing  on  his 
chair,  and  some  went  him  even  better  with  one  foot  on  the 
table.  The  Governor  bowed  profusely,  and  the  ladies  thawed 
perceptibly. 

When  the  ovation  had  spent  itself  and  the  guests  were  in 
their  seats  again,  young  Theodore  Atkinson  rose  to  dismiss  the 
ladies  with  the  customary  toast;  but  before  he  could  open  his 
lips  the  Governor  was  on  his  feet  again. 

“Good  friends  and  neighbors”,  he  began,  “you  have  warmed 
my  heart  by  this  fresh  proof  of  your  love,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it.  Fill  to  the  brim  now,  and  all  up,  ladies,  too!”  All 
obeyed,  and,  with  glasses  poised  above  their  heads,  waited  for 
his  word. 

“Drink  hearty  now  with  me”,  he  cried,  “to  the  new  partner 
of  my  joys!  And  write  this  wish  in  your  hearts: 

To  Lady  Martha  Wentworth: 

Long  life,  happy  wife, 

And  children  many  O; 

Good  health,  modest  wealth, 

And  friends  a  plenty  O”. 

Clagett  said  afterward  he  could  not  have  bettered  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  art  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  stroke  laid  the  men 
of  the  Provnice  at  Lady  Martha’s  feet,  and  lifted  her  above 
the  disdain  her  own  sex  were  ready  to  visit  upon  her;  for  all 
drained  their  glasses,  and  even  the  women  joined  mildly  if 
reluctantly  in  the  uproarious  applause  which  the  sentiment 
evoked. 

The  Governor  pulled  the  bride  to  her  feet,  and  there  was  a 
fresh  outburst.  She  smiled  a  sweet,  modest  smile  through  her 
blushes,  and  just  a  dew  of  feeling  showed  in  her  eyes;  then 
she  frankly  kissed  her  lord,  and  her  conquest  was  complete. 
The  toast  to  “The  Ladies”  was  forgotten,  and  the  happy  pair 
led  the  way  back  to  the  Council  Chamber. 

Eyes  were  still  critical  as  the  new  mistress  of  the  Hall  step¬ 
ped  into  her  place;  but  she  quickly  disarmed  all  hostility  by 
the  ease  and  tact  which  she  brought  to  her  task.  A  modest 
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grace  descended  upon  her  from  some  remote  ancestry  and 
guided  her  through  the  thorny  path  she  was  treading.  Little 
by  little  she  won  her  way,  a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  and 
soon  had  the  company  swallowed  up  in  a  wave  of  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

While  the  gayety  was  at  its  height  Lady  Martha  stole  away 
to  the  chamber  where  Philip  and  Rose  were  waiting  for  their 
cue.  As  she  entered,  Lady  Frances  stood  over  against  her  and 
fixed  a  frozen  gaze  upon  her.  Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant, 
as  gladiators  in  the  arena  search  each  other  at  the  moment  of 
combat;  but  no  word  passed  between  them. 

“Shall  we  go  now,  Patty?”  said  Philip,  eagerly,  but  with  a 
look  of  fear  in  his  face. 

“No,  children”,  said  Lady  Frances,  promptly,  “you  are  to 
stay  with  me”. 

A  moment  of  irresolution  held  Lady  Martha  back,  but  she 
mastered  it.  “You  will  come  with  me”,  she  said  with  quiet 
firmness,  drawing  the  children  towards  her.  “We  are  ready 
for  the  dance  now”. 

Lady  Frances  had  told  the  little  ones  what  had  gone  on 
below  stairs  and  explained  to  them  that  their  part  would  have 
to  be  omitted.  Tearfully  and  not  without  protest  they  had 
half  accepted  their  disappointment ;  but  now  hope  was  revived, 
and  they  pleaded  with  their  eyes  for  the  joy  that  she  denied 
them. 

“No,  no;”  said  Lady  Frances  sternly,  “obey  me.” 

The  eyes  of  the  gladiators  met  again.  Neither  quailed,  and 
neither  spoke.  Rose  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then 
at  Philip.  Then  suddenly  she  flashed  out  one  of  those  swift 
judgments  which  come  so  often  from  the  mouths  of  babes  to 
confound  the  wise. 

“If  Patty  is  married  to  Grandpa”,  she  cried,  “she  is  mistress 

pj 

now! 

Struck  dumb  by  the  words,  Lady  Frances  stood  for  a  moment 
petrified  and  powerless;  then  slowly  and  painfully  reason  mas¬ 
tered  her  pride,  and  she  spoke  the  one  hardest  word  that  ever 
passed  her  lips. 

“Go”,  she  groaned  in  stifled  agony;  and  the  scepter  had 
passed. 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Metamorphosis 

IT  happened  that  Governor  and  Lady  Pownal  had  come 
to  the  fete  in  the  very  dress  that  they  had  worn  at  the 
Commencement  ball ;  and  when  Lady  Martha  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  Council  Chamber  with  Philip  and  Rose 
arrayed  in  mimic  copy  of  it  she  met  the  two  distinguished 
guests  face  to  face.  Both  started  with  looks  of  pleased  sur¬ 
prise  as  they  saw  themselves  repeated  thus  in  living  miniature 
and  felt  the  compliment  which  the  exquisite  art  conveyed. 

“Lord  and  Lady  Thum  of  Lilliput”,  the  hostess  announced  ; 
“a  little  late,  but  none  the  less  welcome,  I  hope”. 

“Most  certainly  not”,  said  the  courtly  Pownal,  bowing  with 
his  suavest  air. 

“A  most  welcome  surprise,  surely”,  echoed  his  gracious  lady, 
as  she  swept  a  curtesy  fit  for  a  queen. 

The  little  patricians  returned  the  salutations  in  kind,  for 
they  had  been  tutored  in  more  than  the  minuet,  and  had  learned 
their  lessons  well.  The  other  guests  eddied  about  them,  and 
they  held  mimic  court  till  their  child  hearts  tired  of  the  play; 
then  Philip  asserted  himself  and  broke  away  from  his  training. 

The  fun  was  running  fast  and  furious  when  the  happy 
bridegroom  came  in  from  a  visit  to  the  buffet  and  approached 
the  pair. 

“I  am  sorry,  Governor  Wentworth,  we  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  see  you  married”,  said  Philip;  “but  contrary  winds 
delayed  us”. 

“Very,  very  sorry”,  chimed  dainty  Rose,  dropping  a  curtesy 
in  Lady  Frances’s  most  charming  manner.  “The  storm  was 
so  bad  we  hardly  got  here  at  all”. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  prodigies  consciously  alluded 
to  what  had  occurred  in  the  chamber,  for  they  certainly  did 
not.  Their  lively  parts  had  indeed  been  stimulated  and  per¬ 
verted  to  a  degree  that  made  them  adepts  in  the  comedy  they 
were  playing;  but  it  was  only  by  accident  that  their  words 
verged  on  a  meaning  that  alarmed  Lady  Martha  and  led  her  to 
attempt  a  diversion. 
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“Lord  Thumb”,  she  inquired,  “is  there  any  fear  in  your 
country  that  the  dreadful  Gulliver  may  come  back?” 

It  was  a  happy  turn,  and  it  succeeded  most  admirably;  for 
the  Travels  of  the  renowned  Ship  Surgeon  were  the  delight 
of  both  the  children,  and  they  were  steeped  in  the  charm  of  the 
immortal  tale. 

“Yes”,  answered  Philip,  “there  was  an  earthquake  in  the 
Island  a  while  ago,  and  the  people  believe  the  Man-Mountain 
is  somewhere  about”. 

“They  think  he  sneezed  again”,  cried  Rose,  eager  to  ex¬ 
plain. 

“I  don’t  think  he  would  dare  come  back”,  Philip  went  on; 
“when  we  had  him  bound,  you  know,  he  swore  a  big  oath 
that  he  would  be  a  loyal  subject  of  Emperor  Golbasto  and  obey 
all  his  commands,  if  we  would  untie  him.  Then  when  the 
Emperor  let  him  go  on  a  short  visit  to  our  enemy,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Blefusco,  he  plotted  with  him  against  us”. 

“O,  that  won’t  keep  him  away”,  Rose  interrupted  again. 
“Our  Empress  let  him  kiss  her  hand,  you  know,  and  besides, 
he’s  in  love  with  Lady  Flimnap,  the  Treasurer’s  wife”. 

“That’s  only  a  story  of  the  Low-Heels”,  Philip  protested ; 
“they  are  always  telling  such  things  about  the  High-Heels”. 

“Good  for  Gulliver!”  exclaimed  the  Governor,  slapping 
Clagett  on  the  back  with  an  emphasis  that  quite  took  his  breath 
away.  The  two  worthies  looked  in  each  other’s  faces  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  Governor  exploded  with  laughter.  When  he  had 
subsided  Clagett  dug  a  thumb  into  his  ribs  and  roared  in 
turn.  The  Governor  winced  visibly  as  he  thought  of  the 
tavern  gossip,  then  retorted  with  another  peal  and  some  slant 
allusion  to  a  late  affair  of  Clagett’s. 

Lady  Martha  skillfully  piloted  the  precious  pair  out  of  this 
atmosphere,  and  the  two  boon  companions  made  a  trip  to  the 
punch  bowl.  There  they  lingered  long,  and  the  mellow  of  the 
seductive  brew  stole  into  brain  and  heart  of  them.  At  first  they 
railed  at  each  other’s  gallantries  and  hinted  at  more  than  either 
knew;  then  each  made  warm  defence  of  the  other,  with  anti¬ 
climax  of  lame  excuse.  At  last  they  fell  into  confidence. 

“Begin  right  with  her,  Governor”,  said  Clagett,  ’twixt  cup 
and  lip;  “exerything  depends  on  that.  She’s  a  young  one — 
how  old?” 

“Twenty”, 
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“Twenty!  And  you  are - ?” 

“Sixty-five”. 

“Sixty-five  and  twenty!  Age  and  beauty— pardon  me,  youth 
and  experience.  As  I  was  saying,  everything  depends.  I  was 
forty  and  Lettice  eighteen  when  I  married  her  a  year  ago.  She 
was  soft  and  affectionate,  and  I  cuddled  her,  like  a  fool,  till 
the  new  was  off — and  that  wasn’t  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
honeymoon,  let  me  tell  you.  Of  course  there  had  to  be  an  end 
of  it,  and  then  she  rebelled.  Now  I’m  a  martyr  to  my  folly 
and  a  warning  to  all  new-married  men”. 

“Is  it  too  late  to  begin  with  her  now?  Has  she  got  the  upper 
hand  entirely?”  the  Governor  asked,  with  real  solicitude. 

“Listen  to  me”,  said  Clagett,  tearfully.  “At  table  she  sets 
the  sugar  bowl  out  of  my  reach,  and  when  I  pull  the  cloth  to 
get  it,  she  jerks  it  back.  When  I  let  go  to  save  the  cloth  from 
splitting,  half  the  dishes  jump  on  the  floor  and  she  lays  the 
wreck  to  me.  At  night,  -when  my  feet  touch  her,  ‘Ugh!  they’re 
ice’,  she  says,  then  bounces  off  to  another  bed.  When  I  won’t 
let  her  come  back,  I’m  a  brute.  When  the  baby  cries  in  the 
night,  I  know  there’s  a  pin  pricking  him ;  but  she  won’t  get  up 
to  hunt  for  it,  and  calls  me  a  fool.  She  wakes  me  up  and  says 
I  was  snoring;  if  I  dare  deny  it  she  laughs  me  in  the  face,  as 
if  I  couldn’t  know”. 

“It’s  a  damned  hard  case,  Wyseman,  for  a  man  of  your 
spirit”,  said  the  Governor,  with  a  vibrant  note  of  sympathy  in 
his  voice.  “But  cheer  up.  Here,  let  me  help  you.  This  punch 
is  extra  fine”. 

The  glasses  were  filled,  and  they  drank  in  silence.  Both 
were  lachrymose  now,  but  the  Governor  a  little  the  less  so ;  and 
when  Clagett’s  arm  went  round  his  neck  he  did  not  quite  forget 
his  dignity.  Freeing  himself  from  the  proffered  embrace,  he 
dried  his  eyes  and  looked  a  mild  reproof;  and  the  momentary 
stimulus  of  the  last  cup  started  a  rushlight  of  inspiration  which 
found  instant  words. 

“Buy  her  a  new  frock,  man!”  he  exclaimed.  “Have  you 
never  tried  that?” 

“New  frock!  What  does  a  woman  w7ant  of  new  frocks  after 
she’s  married?” 

The  Governor  declined  to  argue.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was 
a  bit  nettled  that  even  Clagett  had  failed  to  congratulate  him 
upon  the  humor  he  had  contrived  to  inject  into  his  marriage. 
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No  one  had  ventured  a  reference  to  it,  and  he  could  wait  no 
longer. 

“You  didn’t  guess  what  I  was  up  to,  Clagett?  The  wedding, 
I  mean”. 

“No,  nor  anybody  else.  It’s  the  richest  joke  of  the  season. 
Boaz  and  Ruth — without  the  mother-in-law!  Egad!  You’ve 
outdone  the  Bethlehemite  by  so  much!” 

The  parallel  was  a  little  aslant,  to  be  sure,  but  it  served ; 
and  the  two  roared  in  full  accord  once  more.  Another  dip 
into  the  punch  bowl  helped  on  the  jollity,  and  the  Governor 
began  to  unveil  the  secrets  of  his  clandestine  courtship. 

“Patty  didn’t  quite  like  the  way  of  it”,  he  began,  “but  when 
a  maid - ” 

“O,  here  you  are,  Bluebeard !”  exclaimed  Lady  Atkinson, 
bursting  in  on  the  confidence.  “Haven’t  you  done  enough,  to 
launch  a  wife  in  this  way,  and  now  to  leave  her  to  flounder 
alone  in  the  mire?  I  don’t  pity  her,  though.  But  I  do  have 
some  regard  for  the  Wentworth  name.  Come  along  with  me  if 
you  are  sober  enough”. 

A  little  shamefaced  and  a  bit  off  in  the  legs,  the  wayward 
benedict  followed  his  irate  kinswoman  back  to  the  Council 
Chamber  and,  with  an  effort,  fell  to  the  task  of  general  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  bride  had  indeed  become  a  trifle  winded,  and 
she  welcomed  his  reappearance  with  a  smile  of  relief.  “What 
a  delightful  surprise  you  have  given  us”,  Lady  Pownal  was 
saying  to  her  as  he  approached.  “Imitation  is  sincerest  com¬ 
pliment,  it  is  said ;  and  to  bestow  this  rarest  honor  upon  us 
through  the  medium  of  little  Philip  and  Rose  was  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  charming  conceit,  I  am  sure”. 

“You  give  me  unmerited  praise”,  replied  the  hostess.  “It  was 
not  my  thought  at  all,  much  as  I  wish  it  might  have  been”. 

“O  then,  the  Governor’s!  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  your 
skill  in  the  art  of  flattery”. 

“I’ll  not  keep  you  guessing”,  Lady  Martha  hastened  to  reply 
for  him.  “It  was  Lady  Frances.  She’s  famous  for  such  things, 
you  know”. 

“Then  I’ll  carry  my  wares  to  her,  if  I  can  find  her”,  said 
Lady  Pownal.  “But  I’ve  scarcely  seen  her  since  we  came.  I 
wonder  how  she  has  escaped  me  so”. 

“She  had  a  sudden  faint,  and  had  to  retire”,  this  novice  in  the 
social  labarynth  explained ;  and  the  glib  phrase  with  its  hidden 
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sting  slipped  off  her  tongue  without  a  catch  or  tremor. 

No  floundering,  this,  as  a  keener  witted  than  Lady  Atkinson 
would  have  seen.  Already  it  appeared  that  the  whilom  house¬ 
maid,  thrust  so  suddenly  into  the  circle  of  exclusive  Portsmouth, 
needed  nothing  more  than  her  own  native  wit  to  guide  her 
through  its  mazes;  and  few  there  were  to  gainsay  this  when  her 
first  essay  was  ended,  marvel  as  they  might  at  the  audacity  of 
it.  Her  five  years  at  the  Hall  had  been  one  continuous  object 
lesson  to  her  in  the  new  part  she  was  now  called  on  to  play. 
No  whit  of  it  all  had  been  lost  upon  her,  dreaming  all  the 
while  as  she  was  of  rank  and  station  some  day  to  be  hers.  Nor 
had  she  wedded  her  Lord  of  Burleigh  to  sink  faint  and  weary 
after 


‘With  the  burthen  of  an  honor 
Unto  which  she  was  not  born’. 

The  young  bucks  were  hungering  for  the  dance  now,  and 
she  had  promised  them  to  bring  it  on.  Philip  and  Rose,  too, 
were  impatient  and  insistent  to  show  forth  in  their  part. 

“Governor,  will  you  have  Mr.  Clagett  call  in  the  music”, 
she  said.  “Our  friends  will  be  pleased,  I  know”. 

“Here,  Wyseman”,  the  repentant  and  obedient  spouse  called 
instantly,  “the  youngsters  want  to  caper.  Bring  on  the  fiddles, 
quick”. 

The  factotum  was  far  gone  in  his  cups,  but  he  heard,  and  his 
legs  always  remained  in  order.  Cuffee  Mason  and  two  other 
shiny  blacks  in  gorgeous  apparel  were  ushered  in  and  took  their 
places  on  the  dais.  With  infinite  pains  and  iteration  their 
violins  were  tuned  to  the  last  pitch  of  nicety,  and  when  all  was 
ready  they  held  forth  with  their  version  of  the  Minuet  from 
Samson. 

The  stately  dance  began,  a  little  stiffly  at  first,  for  it  lacked 
the  inspiring  lead  of  Lady  Frances,  and  the  dash  of  her  nimble 
pace  was  missed.  In  a  moment  Lady  Martha  sent  the  chil¬ 
dren  on,  Philip  with  his  tiny  sword  and  broidered  hat,  Rose 
with  filmy  kerchief  and  gilded  fan;  and  all  eyes  centered  on 
them.  At  the  first  courtly  bow  applause  broke  the  spell,  but 
nothing  could  turn  their  seasoned  heads.  With  hat  poised  in 
air  Philip  high-stepped  and  balanced,  and  Rose  responded  with 
kerchief  at  dainty  finger  tips.  Sword  played  its  part,  and  fan 
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flamed  open  and  snapped  shut.  Down  on  his  knee  went  the 
courtier,  and  high  dame  gave  her  hand  to  kiss.  Up  he  rose  and 
bowed  his  thanks ;  smile  and  blush  answered  back.  Down  again, 
and  hand  renewed ;  up  with  a  bound,  and  hands  touch  at  high¬ 
est  reach.  Forward  and  back,  side  step  and  reverse;  a  trip  and 
a  stamp,  then  a  pause. 

“Bravo!”  cried  the  Governor,  the  most  surprised  of  all  the 
raptured  throng;  and  he  kissed  his  bride  in  a  frenzy  of  delight. 
“How  did  you  contrive  this  and  nobody  know?”  he  questioned, 
kissing  her  again  and  holding  her  at  arm’s  length  while  he 
waited  for  her  reply. 

“It  was  Lady  Frances”,  she  smiled,  freeing  herself  with  an 
effort  and  blushing  at  the  applause  which  greeted  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  display  of  ardor. 

“Frances,  come  here!”  he  shouted,  looking  about  him  and 
missing  his  niece  now  for  the  first  time.  “Where  is  the  minx?” 
he  asked  when  no  Frances  responded. 

“She  is  ill,  and  had  to  go  to  her  chamber”,  answered  Lady 
Martha,  deeply  alarmed  at  the  tangle  she  was  falling  into, 
but  concealing  all  under  a  mask  of  tender  solicitude.  “I  am 
so  sorry”,  she  added,  gravely,  “and  wTe  miss  her  so”. 

She  was  getting  on,  and  the  marvel  grew;  for  none  were  so 
dull  as  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  absence  she  excused  so 
adroitly. 

Music  and  dance  went  on ;  the  elfin  pair  treading  out  the 
measured  strains  to  every  turn  of  finish,  and  deftly  weaving 
in  the  steps  and  graces  added  by  the  teeming  fancy  of  their 
brilliant  tutor;  while  she  who  had  conceived  and  wrought 
it  all  sat  dumb  in  her  lone  retreat,  unheeding  all  the  present, 
and  dimly  searching  into  a  future  undreamed  of  before.  Best 
leave  her  there,  as  she  would  wish ;  but  another  page  awaits 
her,  and  she  will  flame  forth  in  her  own  good  time. 

Stark  had  come  to  the  fete  in  trousers  and  plain  linen ; 
whereas  it  was  the  day  of  small  clothes  and  ruffles  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  the  rigid  border  line  between  the  two  was  guarded 
with  jealous  care.  The  intrepid  Ranger,  bred  to  savage  foes 
and  keyed  to  battle  courage,  quailed  before  this  ghost  of  dress, 
as  men  had  done  before,  and  always  will  It  was  not  in  him 
to  be  second  in  Rome,  and  he  would  have  fled  to  his  Alpine 
village  sooner  than  face  the  specter  of  rank  that  deigned  a  mere 
tolerance  of  him.  This,  not  because  the  rank  which  he 
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encountered  meant  to  offend  him,  for  it  was  careful  not  to  do 
so ;  but  because  the  instinct  of  democracy  in  him  could  not  with 
fitness  assert  itself  under  the  circumstances.  So  he  effaced  him¬ 
self  as  best  he  could,  and  kept  to  remote  corners  and  welcome 
shades. 

The  Rector  dragged  him  out  when  the  minuet  was  at  its 
height,  and  brought  him  to  see  it.  “These  are  the  little  ones 
you  brought  from  the  Lake  in  ’55,  Captain”,  he  said.  “Would 
you  think  it?” 

Stark  looked  at  the  children  a  moment  in  blank  amazement, 
and  his  impulse  was  to  cry  out  in  protest  of  the  parody  they 
presented ;  but  time  and  place  forbade,  and  he  forbore. 
“They’ve  grown  to  man  and  woman  pretty  soon”,  he  said 
instead,  veiling  his  quiet  sarcasm  with  a  tone  of  pleasantry. 

“It  would  be  better  they  had  different  training”,  replied  the 
Rector;  but  all  the  town  has  a  hand  in  it,  and  ‘too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth’,  you  know”. 

The  dancers  took  a  breathing  spell,  and  the  hostess  improved 
the  opportunity  to  present  Philip  and  Rose  to  the  man  who  had 
helped  to  rescue  them  from  their  mortal  peril  at  Rocher  Fendu. 

The  story  had  been  the  marvel  of  their  young  lives,  and  imag¬ 
ination  had  pictured  their  deliverers  to  them  as  Knights  of 
grandest  mien,  clad  in  richest  garb  and  armed  with  mightiest 
swords  that  ever  graced  the  form  of  mortal. 

“This  is  Captain  Stark,  who  fought  the  Indians  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Rogers  and  saved  you  for  us”,  said  Lady  Martha  as  she 
brought  them  before  the  plain  and  shrinking  soldier  in  trousers. 
“You  must  thank  him  for  his  brave  deed.  Philip  and  Rose  Caril¬ 
lon,  Captain  Stark — you  remember  their  christening”,  she  added 
with  a  smile. 

The  spoiled  youngsters  met  the  Captain’s  look  with  an 
incredulous  stare  and  turned  to  their  sponsor. 

“I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  happy”,  said  Stark,  concealing  his 
amusement  and  trying  to  disarm  their  suspicion. 

“Are  you  really  Captain  Stark?”  Philip  asked,  finding  his 
tongue  at  last. 

“I  surely  am”,  said  the  man  in  trousers. 

“The  one  who  took  us  away  from  the  Indians?” 

“Yes”. 

“The  Indians  who  killed  our  mother?”  asked  Rose,  anxious 
for  further  assurance. 
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“Yes;  there’s  no  doubt  about  it”. 

“If  you  are”,  said  Philip,  not  yet  conceding  the  point,  “will 
you  go  with  me  when  I  am  a  man  and  help  me  to  punish 
them?” 

“I  certainly  will”,  answered  Stark,  enthusiastic  now  that  the 
real  spirit  of  the  boy  showed  through  his  tinsel. 

“He  says  he’s  going  to  be  a  soldier  and  slay  all  who  do 
wrong,”  explained  Lady  Martha,  patting  Philip’s  head. 

“And  I’m  going  to  be  a  soldier’s  wife!”  exclaimed  Rose — 
“Philip’s,  I  guess”. 

“Our  father  was  a  soldier”,  said  Philip,  proudly.  “I  guess 
he  was  a  Captain,  too.  But  I  didn’t  know  Captains  were  like 
you”,  he  added,  eying  the  dreadful  trousers,  and  betraying  his 
disappointment  once  more. 

“I  don’t  believe  they  are — all  of  them”,  replied  Stark. 
“Your  father  must  have  been  different”. 

“He  belonged  to  France”,  Philip  went  on.  “He  was  killed 
in  battle,  and  we  never  saw  him”. 

“The  wicked  English  killed  him”,  Rose  broke  in  again. 
“Philip  is  going  to  kill  them  when  he  is  a  Captain”. 

“Will  you  help  me  do  that,  too?”  the  embryo  warrior 
demanded,  looking  squarely  in  the  face  of  his  elder. 

Stark  evaded  with  a  laugh,  and  Lady  Martha  thought  it 
time  to  interrupt.  “Philip”,  she  said,  “it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  you  are  old  enough  for  a  soldier,  and  Captain  Stark 
may  be  too  old  by  that  time”. 

“I  hope  not”,  said  the  Captain,  quietly,  smiling  at  his  enigma 
and  recalling  his  own  prophecy  at  Lake  George;  and  she  led 
the  terrible  infants  off  to  the  Rector’s  wife  who  vainly  tried 
to  test  them  in  the  catechism. 

The  guests  were  beginning  to  go  now,  and  the  most  crucial 
task  had  come  for  the  tired  and  anxious  hostess:  to  speed  with 
fitting  word  each  departing  one,  and  confirm  whatever  good 
impression  she  had  made. 

The  long  procession  filed  out,  and  she  acquitted  herself  like 
a  veteran.  The  Secretary  was  always  the  last  to  go,  and 
while  he  and  the  Governor  were  having  a  private  word  in  the 
library,  Lady  Atkinson  puffed  up  stairs  to  see  her  self-impris¬ 
oned  niece;  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  haughty 
matron : 

Sixty,  and  well  fed ;  ample  in  the  waist,  and  sturdy  on  her 
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legs;  red  of  face,  and  scant  of  breath;  proud  of  the  Governor, 
and  quick  to  quarrel  with  him;  censor  of  his  former  wife,  and 
jealous  of  her  prerogative;  chin  that  pushed,  and  stomach  that 
crowded.  An  assertive  wart  on  her  nose  eked  out  a  salient 
that  threatened,  and  three  clipped  hairs  in  it  bristled  warning. 
Altogether  she  was  an  abounding  person — always  felt,  and 
often  feared. 

Lady  Martha,  by  a  quick  movement,  intercepted  her  in  an 
upper  passage,  and  she  forgot  her  errand.  “So!  Patty  Hilton! 
You’ve  made  a  pretty  leap”,  she  grunted.  “But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  now?” 

“Why,  be  the  Governor’s  wife,  to  be  sure.  What  else 
should  I  do,  sister?”  was  the  arch  reply. 

“None  of  your  familiarity,  if  you  please,  so  soon.  Respect 
your  elders.  I  am  Lady  Atkinson,  I’d  have  you  remember!” 
and  the  three  bristles  stood  out  as  if  in  emphasis. 

“And  I  am  Lady  Wentworth”,  smiled  the  transfigured  Patty, 
with  most  provoking  sweetness.  “Perhaps  we  are  quits”. 

“So  you  are  Lady  Wentworth”,  replied  the  other,  a  little 
disconcerted  by  the  delicious  coolness  she  encountered.  “Don’t 
ever  forget  that- — outside  the  family,  I  mean.  But  listen  to 
me.  You  need — ” 

“I  think  I  shall  get  on”,  the  imperturbable  one  broke  in. 
“I  expect  some  lashing  of  tongues.  But  time  will- — ” 

“Tongues!”  exclaimed  the  jealous  censor.  “Let  them  dare! 
Leave  that  to  me !  Whoever  dares  reckons  with  me.  My 
brother’s  wife  is  above  them  all,  I’ll  have  them  to  know — who¬ 
ever  she  be”,  and  she  halted  for  breath.  “Now  Martha”,  she 
resumed,  trying  to  wheedle.  “I  am  experienced,  and  you  must 
let  me  advise  you.  The  Governor  has  made  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self.  I  don’t  know  as  he  could  help  it,  poor  man ;  and  it  might 
have  been  worse.  Who  did  you  tell  me  was  your  Grandfather? 
Colonel  Richard  Hilton,  yes — quite  respectable,  no  doubt.  But 
you  have  had  disadvantages,  and  your  new  station  will  be  full 
of  perplexities,  and  the  Governor  is  headstrong  as  a  bull  and — 
Lend  me  your  fan,  dear;  it’s  dreadfully  warm  here,  and  my 
asthma  distresses  me  so!  I  hope  you’ll  never  have  it”. 

She  was  quite  put  to  it  for  breath  now,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall.  “No;  let  me  fan  you”,  urged  the  tactful  object  of  her 
solicitude.  “There,  you’re  better  already.  You  are  very  kind; 
and  I’ll  remember  what  you’ve  said.  Now  then,  the  Secretary 
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is  calling,  and  so-  we  must  say  good  night.  There,  there,  don’t 
try  to-  say  any  more  now.  We  mustn’t  keep  these  husbands 
waiting,  you  know  they’re  an  impatient  lot.  Steady  now — let 
me  help  you.  Yes,  yes;  another  day — careful  now,  this  is  the 
landing.  Down  again  now — there,  here  you  are,  safe  and 
sound.  Now  good  night!  Here  she  is,  Mr.  Secretary.  Good 
night,  both!”  And  before  the  bewildered  victim  of  the  finesse 
could  recover  the  lead  she  was  talked  out  of  doors  with  no 
resource  left  to  her  but  the  silent  chagrin  which  she  nursed 
till  she  reached  her  own  home. 

The  Secretary  expected  a  storm,  and  was  quite  content  to  let 
it  come  in  its  own  good  time ;  so  he  held  his  peace  and  waited. 
He  even  delayed  it  after  they  were  under  the  Atkinson  roof,  by 
much  ado  about  things  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  both ;  but  it 
broke  at  last. 

“Of  all  the  sure  fools  that  I  ever  saw — and  I’ve  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge — Benning  Wentworth  is  the  most  authentic!” 
she  began. 

“My  dear - ”  the  Secretary  interposed. 

“Stop!  I  couldn’t  get  in  a  word  edgewise  with  Lady  Went¬ 
worth,  the  waiting-maid !  and  I’m  going  to  have  my  say  now!” 
And  she  had  it,  to  her  heart’s  content,  and  without  further  in¬ 
terruption. 

At  the  end,  her  anger  towards  her  sister-in-law  had  abated 
somewhat.  “She  did  lie  like  a  lady,  though,  when  she  was 
cornered  about  Frances”,  she  said.  “We  ought  to  forgive  her 
a  good  deal  for  that.  And  it  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  the 
waiting-maid  act  the  gentlewoman!” 

“A  most  wonderful  metamorphosis”,  mused  the  Secretary. 
“It  teaches — er,  it  teaches — ”  but  the  moral  had  eluded  him. 

“O,  yes,  a  sermon  now!  Well,  wThat  does  it  teach?” 

“Why,  that  grubs  hatch  butterflies,  of  course”. 

“Humph!”  she  grunted,  with  a  puzzled  air,  then  started  off 
to  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Communion  With  the  Dumb 


FRANCES  WENTWORTH  in  her  chamber  did 
not  faint  nor  weep  nor  tear  herself  with  passion  of 
any  sort.  She  knew  a  crisis  when  it  came,  and  the 
way  to  meet  it.  Her  ordered  brain  measured  up  the 
situation,  and  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  Went¬ 
worths  felt  the  spirit  of  them  all.  She  had  been  thrown  down 
and  humilated  by  a  sudden  surprise,  and  she  took  time  to  survey 
her  surroundings  and  her  resources  before  attempting  even  to 
get  on  her  feet.  All  through  the  festivities  below  stairs  she  sat 
in  deepest  thought,  weighing  and  scanning  every  suggestion  that 
offered,  till  she  heard  the  guests  departing.  Two  main  lines 
she  had  resolved  upon,  and  it  was  time  for  her  first  move: 
She  would  leave  the  Hall,  and  she  would  not  go  back  to  Boston. 

Peering  out  of  her  window,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Waga  lurking  under  the  garden  wall.  This  was  nothing  un¬ 
usual,  for  whenever  Philip  and  Rose  were  away  from  the  Dud¬ 
ley  home  he  was  sure  to  be  in  ambush  somewhere  near  them. 
At  sight  of  him,  her  first  resolution  was  taken.  She  divined  that 
he  had  come  by  the  river  and  that  he  would  take  her  in  his 
canoe  wherever  she  wished  to  go.  Hastily  wrapping  herself,  she 
stole  down  a  rear  way  to  the  garden  and  sought  him  out.  The 
shy  and  elusive  creature  escaped  her  search  for  a  while,  but  she 
caught  him  at  last  behind  a  big  sassafras  tree,  and,  taking  a 
firm  grip  of  his  hand,  led  him  unresisting  to  the  landing.  There, 
as  she  thought,  his  birch  canoe  was  moored,  and  familiar  signs 
quickly  made  him  understand  that  he  was  to  paddle  her  up  tp 
Portsmouth. 

The  frail  craft  had  been  formed  for  carrying  the  children, 
and  just  in  front  of  the  paddle  seat  the  Waga  had  placed  an¬ 
other  for  them,  that  he  might  have  them  always  under  his  eye 
when  they  were  in  it  with  him.  Into  this  she  crept,  and  the 
dutiful  savage  put  out  with  his  freight  of  human  passion  and 
human  frailty  as  he  was  bidden. 

Silently  they  glided  up  the  harbor,  the  incoming  tide  lending 
its  aid,  and  she  pondered  as  they  went.  The  canoe  and  the 
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Waga,  adjuncts  as  they  were  of  Philip  and  Rose,  led  her 
thoughts  to  them.  They,  on  whom  she  had  lavished  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  her  shattered  love,  led  on  to  the  ruthless  one  who 
had  torn  them  from  her.  She,  as  if  a  rival  in  that  earlier  pas¬ 
sion,  awoke  the  other  nearest  to  it,  woman’s  hate. 

So  swiftly  her  thought  had  run,  so  sudden  was  the  awakening, 
that  she  shrank  back  in  terror  from  the  hideous  shape  that 
reared  itself  in  her  heart.  Among  all  the  varied  sorts  that 
dwelt  in  that  full  abode,  hate  had  never  before  revealed  its 
presence.  Should  she  harbor  the  intruder  now,  or  banish  it  out 
of  hand  ?  Should  she  dally  with  it,  or  bruise  its  head  before 
it  stung?  While  she  questioned  thus,  it  tried  its  serpent  wiles, 
and  she  halted  between  yes  and  no.  Then  she  followed  her 
train  of  thought  back  to  the  Waga  where  it  began. 

It  was  a  cloudless  night,  the  moon  at  its  full  had  risen  over 
the  eastern  hills,  and  its  level  beams  touched  the  face  of  the 
dumb  servitor  with  a  weird  and  livid  hue.  Looking  into  it 
now  at  her  shortened  range,  it  took  hold  on  her  as  never  before. 
Unconsciously  leaning  forward,  she  gazed  into  its  silent  depths. 
The  riddle  of  the  sphinx  showed  in  it,  the  inscrutable  fixity 
which  the  face  of  the  speechless  grows  into.  It  interested,  then 
fascinated,  then  enslaved  her ;  for  whatever  she  held  worthy 
of  her  thought  she  gave  herself  to  without  reserve.  Immobile, 
drawn  and  hard,  yet  human,  it  was.  Eyes  that  peered  out  of 
covert;  lips  like  the  seal  of  silence;  ears  of  the  wild,  alert  to 
the  merest  breath  of  sound.  Behind  this  impenetrable  mask 
lay  the  secret  of  Philip  and  Rose!  And  she  was  back  again  to 
first  cause. 

Another  swift  resolve:  If  she  must  lose  her  hold  on  them, 
it  should  be  to  those  with  better  right  than  either  herself  or  she 
who  aimed  to  wrest  it  from  her.  But  before  this  could  harden 
into  settled  purpose  she  blushed  at  the  baseness  of  her  motive, 
and  the  project  would  have  perished  at  its  birth  save  for  the 
prompting  of  her  better  nature  which  commended  her  resolve 
and  supplied  it  a  worthy  incentive.  If  they  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  own  kin  and  country,  it  must  be  for  their  own  sakes 
and  at  the  behest  of  right.  To  such  a  task  she  might  dedicate 
herself,  and  her  conscience  would  approve.  But  was  she  ready 
for  that  sacrifice?  No,  she  decided;  she  would  not  commit 
herself.  But  the  initial  step  might  be  taken ;  the  secret  of  their 
birth  might  be  unveiled ;  and  so  far  she  would  attempt  to  go. 
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In  all  the  time  the  Waga  had  been  at  Portsmouth  he  had 
never  appeared  to  understand  a  word  of  English  addressed  to 
him;  and  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  he  did.  By  signs  and 
motions  those  nearest  to  him  had  been  able  to  establish  a  degree 
of  intercourse  with  him  sufficient  for  the  small  needs  of  his  aloof 
and  solitary  being.  Especially  in  the  more  recent  past  Philip 
and  Rose,  by  that  subtle  instinct  of  childhood  which  serves  so 
well,  had  come  into  a  way  of  communication  with  him  which 
manifestly  strengthened  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  him.  But 
theirs  was  a  code  which  they  had  not  chosen  to  impart  to  others, 
if  indeed  they  had  the  gift  to  do  so.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  his  mind  was  a  sepulcher,  awaiting  some  angel  touch  to  set 
free  its  imprisoned  thought;  and  she  who  sat  before  him,  alas! 
was  not  an  angel,  as  she  for  once  in  her  life  sadly  bewailed. 
How,  then,  awaken  the  dead  secret  that  slumbered  in  this 
tomb  ?  How  advance  her  purpose  without  such  resurrection  ? 

In  such  despairing  frame  her  mind  struggled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  under  the  spur  of  her  resolve,  as  always  it  had  before  under 
the  milder  stimulus  of  mere  curiosity.  But  it  came  to  nothing, 
save  the  calm  it  always  reached  under  the  stress  of  difficulty. 

She  drifted  away  now  on  a  tide  of  thought  to  the  bloody 
lake  where  the  maelstrom  of  war  had  torn  Philip  and  Rose 
from  their  people  and  swept  them  off  to  an  alien  shore.  Again 
out  of  her  heart  where  it  was  graven  in  she  read  the  tragic 
Letter  from  the  Dead  which  had  moved  her  to  tears  at  the 
christening.  Then  she  pondered  deeply,  and  a  tear  stole  down 
her  cheek.  Ah !  She  remembered  now  that  the  letter  was  in 
French!  The  dead  father  and  mother  were  French,  and  the 
Waga  must  know  their  tongue!  Here  then  was  the  key  to 
the  sepulcher!  She  would  try  it,  and  if  it  should  succeed — ! 

The  woman’s  heart  in  her  leaped  at  the  thought,  and  she 
sprang  up  with  it.  The  swift  hand  of  the  Waga  saved  her 
from  falling  overboard,  and  she  calmed  herself  and  sat  down. 
Searching  her  memory  for  words  to  fit  her  thought,  she  spoke 
some  lines  from  a  simple  French  tale  that  she  loved,  a  story  of 
the  St.  Regis  Mission,  then  eagerly  watched  the  effect  of  her 
subtle  and  consummate  art.  The  paddle  rested ;  the  drawn 
face  relaxed ;  and  a  glow  of  intelligence  burned  through  the 
mask.  She  panted  with  excitement  now  and  trembled  with 
anticipation.  Recalling  to  mind  the  youthful  priest  that  Stark 
had  told  her  of,  she  recited  in  his  tongue  all  the  Passion  of 
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Christ.  The  awakened  face  turned  grave,  and  the  savage  head 
sank  in  contrite  mien.  “Hark”,  she  said  softly,  in  perfect 
French,  “The  vesper  bell!”  Then  she  quickly  intoned  its  call 
in  a  voice  that  was  music  itself. 

The  face  of  the  listener  lighted  with  glad  surprise.  Sweetly 
then  she  breathed  the  Prayer  to  the  Virgin  as  she  remembered 
it  from  the  French  missal  which  the  Waga’s  pouch  had  given 
up  as  it  gave  up  the  letter  from  Ste.  Sacrement.  He  was  on  his 
feet  now,  in  the  statuesque  pose  native  to  his  race.  Crossing 
himself  and  clasping  his  hands  above  his  heart,  he  bent  in 
homage  that  he  had  not  tongue  to  utter;  and  the  sight  of  him 
bowed  her  heart  in  perfect  unison,  as  the  same  simple  posture 
in  the  pictured  Angelus  of  a  later  day  has  bowed  the  heart 
of  Christendom. 

It  was  a  rapt  and  tense  moment,  and  she  yielded  herself  to 
its  power  with  an  abandon  all  her  own.  Alone  with  the  dumb 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  that  swept  in  from  the  infinite  sea, 
under  the  stars  that  seemed  to  sing  together  for  joy  with  her, 
she  felt  that  she  had  unlocked  the  prison  mind  that  held  the 
secret  of  her  quest.  The  joy  of  success  grew  to  the  frenzy 
of  conquest.  The  citadel  had  been  won,  and  now  for  its  treas¬ 
ure.  The  prize  was  present  to  her  grasp,  and  she  would  seize 
it  before  the  golden  moment  should  pass. 

The  Waga  was  in  his  seat  again  and  his  paddle  once  more 
in  hand.  Before  he  could  bend  himself  to  his  suspended  task 

she  touched  his  arm  and  spoke.  Her  French  was  not  the 

patois  of  the  habitant,  but  neither  was  that  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  dead;  and  he  understood.  Gently  she  led  back  to 
Carillon;  to  the  slain  Philip  and  stricken  wife;  the  voyage  of 
sorrow,  and  the  surprise  and  capture.  To  all  he  returned  a 
look  of  comprehension,  but  further  he  was  not  to  be  moved. 
Slowly  there  came  into  his  face  a  shade  of  doubt.  Reserve 
followed  after,  and  then  repulsion  settled  hard  and  fast  in 
the  drawn  lines  that  came  again.  Some  instinct  of  threatened 
loss,  some  vague  fear  that  disclosure  would  separate  him  from 
Philip  and  Rose,  looked  out  from  his  furtive  eyes,  and  there  he 
halted.  She  tried  to  reassure  him.  “When  Philip  and  Rose 
go  back  to  their  people”,  she  told  him,  “you  are  going  with 

them”.  But  he  made  no  sign.  “You  will  always  be  with 

them”,  she  added,  but  the  lines  only  deepened.  Once  only  did 
he  respond  to  any  further  suggestion  that  she  made.  When 
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she  came  back  to  the  capture  and  spoke  of  the  cruel  murder, 
he  went  into  a  frenzy  and  pictured  to  her,  in  vivid  pantomine 
that  the  Indian  so  excels  in,  all  the  scene  of  ghastly  slaughter. 
But  no  art  that  she  could  employ  sufficed  to  draw  from  him  a 
hint  that  would  conduct  her  further  into  the  mystery  than  the 
tragedy  at  Rocher  Fendu. 

He  had  responded,  joyfully,  it  seemed,  to  her  first  words  in 
a  language  that  he  understood.  Whatever  his  distrust,  it  was 
momentarily  forgotten  in  the  sudden  re-awakening  of  the 
religious  sentiment  which  9ome  Jesuit  Father — perhaps  he  who 
had  perished  in  bonds  at  the  scene  of  his  own  maiming — had 
implanted  in  his  breast.  But  now  that  her  words  had  other 
import,  he  became  the  sphinx  again.  The  remote  cause  of  her 
failure,  no  doubt,  was  the  general  antipathy  of  his  tribe  to  the 
English  and  their  steadfast  adhesion  to  the  French  at  the 
time.  But  the  immediate  cause,  strangely  enough,  was  the 
means  itself  which  she  employed  and  which  alone  held  out  any 
promise  of  success,  her  resort  to  French. 

While  she  still  hoped  to  beguile  his  confidence,  and  still  plied 
her  matchless  art,  he  made  an  impatient  gesture,  suddenly 
touched  his  lips  with  two  fingers  and  then  held  them  up  in  her 
face,  the  Indian  sign  for  “double-tongue”.  She  had  never  heard 
of  the  sign,  but  her  quick  intelligence  guessed  his  meaning. 
“A  deux  langues — un  dissimule!”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
indignant  surprise.  A  shrug  of  shoulders  and  a  sepulchral 
grunt  confirmed  her  guess  and  told  of  a  settled  conviction  that 
no  words  of  hers  could  remove.  Literally  “double-tongued” 
she  had  revealed  herself  to  him,  by  her  sudden  change  of 
language ;  and  to  his  primitive  mind  such  an  one  could  be 
neither  true  English  nor  true  French. 

It  mattered  little  that  she  had  reached  her  wit’s  end  now, 
for  they  had  passed  into  Puddle  Dock  and  were  near  her 
destination.  The  full  tide  prevented  a  passage  under  the  bridge, 
and  she  clambered  out  of  the  canoe  on  to  it;  then  she  dismissed 
her  silent  companion  and  hurried  to  the  Atkinson  mansion  near 
by. 

The  Secretary  had  just  delivered  himself  of  his  grub-and- 
butterfly  moral  when  she  burst  in.  “Mercy!”  exclaimed  Lady 
Atkinson,  pausing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  “How  you  frighten 
me!  Where  on  earth  have  you  come  from,  and  how  did  you 
get  here?  What  have  you  been  doing?  Tell  me  instantly”. 
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“I’ve  been  communing  with  the  dumb — and  I  wish  there  were 
more  of  them”,  the  impatient  fugitive  replied.  “I  want  to  go 
to  bed”,  she  added,  trying  to  pass  her  aunt  on  the  stairs. 

“Saucebox!  I’ll  not  be  put  of?  so.  I  won’t  be  dumb.  Tell 
me  what  has  happened”. 

“Nothing  has  happened.  I  had  to  leave  the  Hall,  and  the 
Waga  has  brought  me  in  his  canoe.  Let  me  go  to  bed  now. 
I  want  to  think”. 

“Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  when  you’ve  told  us  about  your 
leaving”,  Lady  Atkinson  persisted.  “Of  course  you  had  to 
leave — and  why  didn’t  we  bring  you?  Theodore,  you  were  a 
brute,  not  to  think  of  it.  I  should  have  thought,  only  that 
waiting  maid  distracted  me  so,  the  huzzy!” 

“No,  no,  aunt”,  the  determined  Frances  interrupted,  “I’m 
going  to  bed.  To-morrow  we’ll  talk and  she  seized  a  candle 
from  the  mantel  and  fled  up  stairs  alone;  for  in  every  home  of 
her  kindred  she  had  an  abiding  place  that  she  knew. 

“Heavens!”  exclaimed  the  baffled  woman  so  suddenly  barred 
of  her  desire.  “What  is  going  to  be  done?”  she  went  on,  rag¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  room.  “Was  ever  mortal  so  distracted 
as  I!  Theodore  Atkinson,  why  don’t  you  speak?”  But  the 
discreet  and  experienced  Secretary  held  his  peace.  Then  with 
a  parting  shot  at  the  ‘stupidity  of  men’  the  irate  and  flustered 
creature  stormed  off  to  her  chamber. 

On  her  pillow  Lady  Frances  recovered  her  calm  and  gave 
herself  to  thought,  as  she  had  wished.  It  was  not  her  way  to 
fight  over  again  battles  once  lost,  but  to  plan  fresh  campaigns ; 
not  to  count  her  losses,  but  to  survey  the  field  and  call  the  roll 
of  her  remaining  forces.  She  refused  to  reckon  among  her  pres¬ 
ent  losses  her  hold  upon  Philip  and  Rose.  More  than  likely, 
she  argued,  that  remained  to  her.  Then  to  a  larger  plan:  She 
retained  them,  it  seemed;  and  they  had  the  Waga’s  confidence. 
If  they  could  but  speak  the  language  that  he  understood,  what 
might  not  be  learned  from  him !  Sure  enough !  She  would 
teach  it  to  them,  then,  as  she  had  taught  them  lesser  things; 
and  the  rest  would  follow. 

She  went  over  the  ground  again,  step  by  step,  confirming  all 
the  plan,  and  pronounced  it  good ;  forecast  the  result  once  more 
and  saw  it  clear. 

Then  she  slept. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Prayer  for  the  Dead 

WHAT  Lady  Frances  and  her  aunt  talked  about 
in  the  morning;  what  the  Rector  really  thought 
of  marriage  per  verba  de  present i — and  of  such 
a  marriage !  what  Clagett  said  in  his  cups ;  what 
Goody  Stavers  breathed  in  confidence  to  all 
comers;  how  the  taverns  took  it,  and  the  larger  Portsmouth  dealt 
with  it — all  these  things,  and  more  like  them — would  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and  would  make  lively  chapters  of  themselves.  But 
they  are  apart  from  the  immediate  interest  which  attaches  to 
Philip  and  Rose,  and  are  best  left  to  the  imagination. 

Also,  how  the  butterfly  managed  her  wings ;  how  they  wore 
with  steady  use;  how  it  fared  with  her  and  the  censor;  how 
the  Governor  was  pleased  with  his  toy — all  such  more  or  less 
related  matters— will  find  their  page  further  on ;  they  may  not 
intrude  here. 

Lady  Frances  took  up  her  abode  at  the  Atkinson  mansion,  and 
entered  upon  her  larger  plan.  At  the  Governor’s  bidding  she 
went  to  the  Hall  and  established  an  armed  truce  with  its  new 
mistress.  The  censor  went  later  and  scowled  while  the  butterfly 
fanned  her  with  the  wings  she  had  just  risen  on.  “Bah!  She 
fluttered  in  my  face!”  was  the  way  the  Secretary  heard  it  when 
his  spouse  came  back. 

The  truce  and  the  censor’s  submission  paved  the  way  for  the 
children  to  the  new  school  of  language,  and  they  went  with¬ 
out  hindrance.  Their  teacher  set  about  her  task  with  zeal, 
and  they  took  to  their  mother  tongue  as  all  young  take  to  their 
native  food.  Almost  they  went  faster  than  she  could  lead  them, 
as  later  on  they  outran  her  ultimate  plan.  Little  by  little, 
under  guidance,  they  disclosed  to  the  Waga  their  new  ac¬ 
complishment — a  name  here,  a  command  there,  anon  an  ex¬ 
clamation,  in  the  language  that  he  knew. 

“If  he  only  had  a  tongue  he  could  talk  with  us  now”,  said 
Philip  one  day,  all  unconscious  of  the  use  he  was  being  put  to. 
“He  understands  all  we  say  in  French”, 
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“I  am  glad”,  said  the  teacher,  calmly.  “It  will  be  pleasanter 
for  him  now.  I  hope  you  will  talk  to  him  a  great  deal.  How’ 
do  you  know  he  understands?” 

“O,  wTe  know!”  exclaimed  Rose.  “I  can’t  tell  how;  but  he 
knows,  and  we  know”. 

“Verily”,  thought  the  truth-seeker,  “it  will  all  come  in  time”. 

For  two  years  she  wrought  patiently  at  her  labor  of  love, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  apt  pupils  were  as  much  at 
home  in  their  mother  tongue  as  in  the  alien  English  they  had 
made  their  own.  Still  she  seemed  as  far  short  of  the  goal  she  set 
out  for  as  she  had  been  at  the  beginning.  Then  more  and  more 
eagerly  she  encouraged  the  little  ones  to  probe  the  dumb  crea¬ 
ture  for  the  truth  that  she  sought,  and  they  constantly  bettered 
her  instruction ;  for  their  native  speech  made  them  more  voluble, 
if  possible,  than  ever  before. 

“My  father’s  letter?”  Philip  asked  him,  holding  before  him 
the  tearful  missive  from  the  dead ;  and  repeated  nods  affirmed 
wdrat  no  one  had  ever  doubted.  “My  mother’s  book?”  followed 
Rose,  showing  him  the  missal  he  had  yielded  up ;  and  another 
nod  gave  answer.  “Did  she  give  them  to  you?”  and  a  shake 
of  head  denied.  “You  took  them  from  her?”  Philip  asked;  and 
again  he  assented.  “When  she  wTas  dead  ?”  and  he  nodded,  yes. 
“Did  the  Mohawks  kill  her?”  and  the  same  sign  confirmed  her 
cruel  fate.  Then  in  dumb  show  the  Waga  pictured  to  them 
the  death  blow,  and  the  scalping  that  followed.  “My  father 
was  an  officer”,  Philip  pursued ;  and  the  mute  retainer  shoulder¬ 
ed  his  stick  and  stood  in  a  proud  martial  pose.  But  all  in  vain 
was  the  quest  for  what  lay  back  of  the  tragedies  which  had 
orphaned  the  twain  so  dear  to  him. 

The  sheeny  scarf  which  had  tricked  the  first  adorning  of  the 
babes  at  Ste.  Sacrement  had  been  saved  with  the  other  finery 
that  Liza  had  fashioned  for  them ;  and  the  anxious  seeker  who 
was  directing  all  this  search  had  discovered  in  the  broidery  of 
it  more  than  the  Fleur-de-lis  that  loving  hands  had  wrought 
into  it.  In  a  corner  of  it  the  arms  of  some  noble  house  had 

been  deftly  woven  in  needlework  or  rare  and  dextrous  skill _ 

a  Norman  Shield,  quartered  with  Stag  at  Gaze,  Heart  of  Bruce, 
Crusader’s  Shell  and  Saracen  Head;  for  Crest,  a  helmet 
affronte;  and  Verite  +  Valeur  +  Honneur  +  Christ,  blazoned 
on  nether  Scroll.  This  she  fondly  believed  had  belonged  to  the 
dead  Philip.  The  expressive  emblems  and  stately  legend  told 
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of  heroic  ancestry,  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who  had 
followed  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  to  death  and  immortality. 
Her  imagination  was  aflame  with  the  thought  that  he  who 
had  perished  with  the  love  of  his  unborn  thrilling  his  heart 
was  of  this  noble  lineage  ;  and  with  this  theme  swelling  in  her 
breast  she  sent  Philip  and  Rose  with  the  scarf  to  question  the 
Waga  anew. 

“Did  my  father  wear  this?”  said  Philip,  spreading  the  filmy 
fabric  before  the  Indian’s  stolid  gaze ;  but  there  was  no  response. 
Then,  pointing  to  the  Fleur-de-lis he  continued:  “Did  you 
ever  see  this?”  A  gleam  of  intelligence  came  into  the  hard 
face,  and  a  deep  grunt  said  that  he  had.  The  broidered  arms 
convinced  him  further,  and,  seizing  the  cherished  relic,  he 
twined  it  round  Philip’s  neck  in  dumb  token  of  his  inheritance. 

But  all  this  availed  little ;  for,  who  was  he  whom  the  proud 
scutcheon  had  graced?  remained  as  deep  a  mystery  as  before. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  Waga  was  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  was  already  beyond  doubt.  No  suggestion  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  take  the  initiative  in  any  direction.  Illiterate  and 
speechless  as  he  was,  it  seemed  impossible  ever  to  get  from  him 
the  name  so  anxiously  sought. 

Lady  Frances  next  bethought  her  of  teaching  him  to  read 
and  write.  If  he  would  only  tolerate  her,  she  might  do  this. 
But  alas,  the  “double-tongue”!  that  he  would  not  do;  nor 
could  any  but  Philip  and  Rose  hope  to  guide  him  to  such  an 
accomplishment.  Even  they  might  not  succeed  in  it,  but  the 
attempt  was  worth  while,  she  thought.  So,  without  knowing 
the  purpose  of  it,  they  were  set  to  the  task,  which  they  entered 
upon  with  enthusiastic  delight. 

“Rose”,  Philip  began,  pointing  to  his  sister;  and  the  Waga 
nodded  his  assent.  Then  the  young  schoolmaster  wrote  the 
name  and  repeated  it  as  he  pointed  it  out ;  but  the  pupil  only 
shook  his  head  in  dispute  and  pointed  to  the  living  Rose.  “This 
is  her  name”,  Philip  urged;  “when  you  see  this  it  means  her”. 
But  he  only  laughed  and  shook  his  head  more  vigorously. 
Again  and  again  this  simple  and  obvious  method  was  tried,  till 
the  mystified  Indian  became  angry  and  refused  any  further 
attention  to  it.  But  the  failure  only  stimulated  the  fertile 
brain  of  Lady  Frances  to  other  effort. 

Remembering  what  the  scarf  had  disclosed  on  closer  scrutiny, 
she  took  the  missal  and  searched  its  pages.  One  by  one  she 
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turned  the  leaves  and  scanned  them  all  for  mark  or  token.  At 
last  she  came  to  the  Prayer  for  the  Dead.  Tear-stained  and 
blurred  she  found  it,  and  at  the  end,  faintly  written  in  fine 
woman’s  hand,  some  added  words  and  a  date.  Tears  had  blot¬ 
ted  and  partly  obscured  the  writing,  and  it  was  hard  to  make 
it  out.  It  seemed  to  be  repetition  of  the  noble  invocation  of 
rest  and  peace  at  the  close  of  the  prayer,  Quils  reposent  en 
paix;  and  yet  it  was  different.  Long  and  patiently  she  studied 
it,  and  when  it  finally  yielded  to  scrutiny,  more  tears  fell  upon 
the  page — woman’s  tribute  to  woman’s  sorrow. 

It  was  all  clear  now,  the  words  and  the  meaning  of  them. 
The  widowed  heart  which  they  had  come  out  of,  craving  a  more 
special  blessing,  had  cried  out  its  own  supplication  for  its  own 
dead,  and  a  vanished  hand  had  written  it  there:  Que  Philip 
le  Bon  reposet  en  paix.  8e  Septembre,  1755. 

The  prayer  of  the  widowed  one,  so  quickly  united  again  to 
her  dead,  echoed  in  the  heart  of  her  living  sister,  and  with 
fervent  swelling  accents  she  breathed  it  anew  in  her  own 
tongue :  Rest  Philip  the  Good  in  Peace ! 

Then,  forgetting  all  her  quest,  she  wrote  after  the  faded 
words.  Que  Rose  la  Cherie  reposet  en  paix!  Septembre ,  1755, 
and  shut  the  book. 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Serpent  Again 


BENNING  WENTWORTH  did  not  forget  the 
mental  admonition  which  he  gave  himself  when  the 
suspicion  first  dawned  upon  him  that  his  brilliant 
nephew’s  presence  in  London  boded  him  ill.  In 
good  time  letters  went  to  England  duly  calculated 
to  poison  the  springs  of  power  against  the  ambitious  youngster, 
which  restored  the  Governor’s  mind  to  its  wonted  ease.  But, 
alas  for  all  such  as  he!  men  are  mortal,  and  dispensers  of  place 
die  like  others;  and  soon  fresh  anxiety  came  to  weigh  upon  his 
mind.  Old  George  II  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  young 
George  III  came  into  his  inheritance.  Pitt  went  out,  and  the 
weary  procession  of  incapables  that  followed  him  began  the  long 
march  of  shame  and  disaster  which  another  Pitt  was  called  to 
repair. 

John  Wentworth  still  tarried  in  London,  and  the  Governor 
knew  the  race  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  mak¬ 
ing  hay  for  himself  whenever  the  sun  shone  for  him.  The 
Butes  and  Grenvilles  and  Townshends  who  succeeded  each  other 
so  rapidly  in  the  Ministries  that  came  and  went  under  the  new 
regime,  were  of  a  younger  generation  than  this  veteran  poli¬ 
tician  knew,  and  he  had  no  patron  among  all  the  new  men  who 
swarmed  about  the  young  King.  Thus  he  was  ill  at  ease  again. 

Why  not,  then,  he  argued,  by  making  hay  for  himself  while 
his  own  sun  continued  to  shine?  Long  and  anxiously  he 
debated  in  his  mind,  and  nemo  contradictione,  as  the  King’s 
Attorney  was  fond  of  saying,  he  finally  convinced  himself  that 
such  was  not  only  his  interest  but  his  right  as  well. 

“Clagett”,  he  said  one  day  to  his  adviser,  spreading  out 
his  Commission  as  Governor  and  toying  fondly  with  the  great 
seal  that  embellished  it,  “this  says  that  my  Province  extends 
westward  ‘till  it  meets  His  Majesty’s  other  Governments’. 
How  far  west  do  you  understand  that  to  be?” 

“Speaking  by  the  letter”,  replied  the  cautious  man  of  law, 
“I  should  say  to  the  Connecticut  River;  because  the  Charter 
of  New  York,  which  antedates  your  Commission,  expressly 
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bounds  that  Province  on  the  east  by  that  stream  . 

“By  the  letter”,  echoed  the  Governor;  “but  isn’t  there  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  letter?  ‘The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life’.  Isn’t  there  bible  authority  for  that?” 

“I  believe  St.  Paul  says  something  of  that  kind’  ,  said 
Clagett,  a  good  deal  mystified  at  the  turn  of  the  conversation. 

“Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  jurisdiction  westward 
almost  to  the  Hudson,  in  spite  of  the  ‘letter’  ”,  the  Governor 
went  on.  “Why  not  New  Hampshire  as  well?” 

“I  guess  you’re  right”,  answered  Clagett,  anxious  to  please. 
“Egad,  Your  Excellency’s  a  better  lawyer  than  I  am!” 

“If  that’s  the  best  compliment  you  can  pay  me,  you’re  a 
damned  poor  flatterer”,  cried  the  Governor,  roaring  at  his 
own  joke;  and  the  victim  of  it  joined  dutifully  in  the  laugh. 

The  milk  in  the  cocoanut  was  that  the  Royal  Commission 
under  which  the  Province  had  been  ruled  since  its  definite 
separation  from  Massachusetts  in  1741,  authorized  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  terms  to  grant  lands  and  erect  Townships  “in  the 
King’s  name”  throughout  all  its  extent;  and  beyond  the  Con¬ 
necticut  lay  vast  tracts  which  the  land-hungry  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  eager  to  enter  upon  now  that  the  conquest  of  New 
France  had  put  an  end  to  forays  from  the  north. 

The  rich  fees  accruing  to  the  Provincial  government  from 
such  grants  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Governor  and  led 
him  on  to  the  bold  scheme  which  he  now  entered  upon:  nothing 
less  than  granting  all  the  lands  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Lake  Champlain.  But  before  proceeding  with  it  his  avarice 
had  grown  to  vaster  proportions,  and  he  wrung  from  the  sub¬ 
servient  King  s  Attorney  further  favorable  opinion  which  forti¬ 
fied  h  im  in  a  still  bolder  purpose. 

“My  Commission  reads  that  I  mav  grant  lands  and  Town¬ 
ships  in  the  King’s  name”,  he  said  to  Clagett.  “If  I  do  that,  it 
will  be  the  King  that  grants,  and  not  Benning  Wentworth? 
Am  I  right?” 

Exactly !_  The  wool-sack  is  waiting  for  you,  I  tell  you! 
You  have  missed  your  calling,  Governor”. 

“Not  so  bad  a  flatterer  after  all ;  but  stick  to  business.  Now, 
if  1  am  right,  the  grants  may  be  to  whomsoever  I  choose  Is 
that  so? 

Right  again  ,  said  Clagett,  examining  the  Commission  once 
more,  and  beginning  to  scent  a  land  grant  to  himself ;  and  he 
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was  ready  now  to  furnish  any  kind  of  legal  opinion  that  the 
Governor  wanted. 

“And  the  grants  will  give  good  title  to  the  grantees,  who¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  eh?” 

“Certainly,  certainly;  no  doubt  about  that”. 

“Even  to  Benning  Wentworth,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
one  of  them  ?  Am  I  right  again  ?” 

“Well,  er — that  would  be  a  little  unusual.  But,  er — why, 
yes;  I  don’t  see  why  such  a  grant  wouldn’t  make  a  good  title, 
if—” 

“I  want  no  ifs  nor  buts,  sir”,  said  the  Governor,  sternly. 
“Would  it  make  me  a  good  title?  Answer  me  that?” 

The  King’s  Attorney  felt  that  he  was  getting  on  dangerous 
ground  and  tried  to  save  a  way  of  escape  if  occasion  should 
arise  thereafter.  “It’s  a  nice  question”,  he  answered,  “upon 
which  better  lawyers  than  I  might  well  differ.  But  in  my 
humble  opinion  such  a  grant  would  make  you  a  good  title”. 
And  with  this  assurance  the  Governor  plunged  into  his  scheme. 

In  a  very  short  time  he  had  granted  more  than  half  the 
territory  between  the  river  and  the  lake  in  separate  Townships 
to  numerous  persons  throughout  the  New  England  Colonies, 
in  common  and  undivided  tenure,  among  whom  was  always 
himself.  He  even  bettered  the  advice  of  the  subservient  At¬ 
torney,  for,  being  ex  officio  “Surveyor  of  the  King’s  Woods” 
within  his  Province,  he  saw  to  it  that  the  richest  lands  in  each 
survey  were  duly  noted,  and  these  he  expressly  appropriated 
to  himself  by  incorporating  into  each  grant  this  pregnant 
clause:  “To  Benning  Wentworth,  Esquire,  a  Tract  of  Land 
to  contain  five  hundred  acres,  marked  B  W  on  the  plan,  which 
is  to  be  accounted  two  shares”. 

Settlers  swarmed  into  the  new  Townships  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  and  when  the  Governor’s  holdings  were  sufficiently 
enhanced  in  value  by  reason  of  this,  he  began  to  sell ;  and  his 
already  swollen  coffers  were  strained  with  the  sudden  increase 
- — all  of  which  seems  remote  from  the  fortunes  of  Philip  and 
Rose,  but  the  connection  will  appear. 

In  the  midst  of  this  carnival  of  greed  the  New  York  Gov¬ 
ernor  appeared  on  the  scene,  disputing  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
bold  exploiter  and  claiming  that  all  his  grants  were  null  and 
void,  especially  those  to  himself.  An  appeal  to  London  resulted 
in  an  order  of  the  King  in  Council  establishing  the  western 
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boundary  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  Connecticut,  and  con¬ 
firming  the  New  York  Governor’s  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  the 
disputed  territory;  but  leaving  open  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  grants  already  made  in  the  King’s  name ; — a  decision 
which  stood  till  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys 
revised  it  some  years  later,  authenticating  their  edict  with  the 
“beech  seal”  of  immortal  renown. 

The  wary  old  financier  at  Portsmouth  realized  that  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  question  this  decision  seriously,  and  he 
made  but  feeble  protest.  Besides,  sixty  thousand  acres  of  the 
richest  lands  in  the  river  bottoms  of  the  disputed  territory, 
already  in  his  possession  or  converted  into  cash,  made  a  bird  in 
hand  whose  relative  worth  he  perfectly  understood.  However 
his  arrested  ambition  may  have  been  piqued  by  the  action  of  the 
King,  it  was  soothed  by  the  substantial  results  already  achieved. 
The  joy  of  his  new  marriage  and  his  new  wealth  seemed  secure, 
and  he  waxed  fat  with  gladness. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  he  had  seasons  of  unrest.  Twenty 
years  of  lordly  power  had  made  him  tenacious  of  it,  and  what 
with  the  new  King  and  the  new  men  around  him,  and  John 
Wentworth  still  in  London,  he  grew  more  and  more  to  dread 
the  loss  of  it. 

“Clagett”,  he  said  to  his  counsellor  one  day  when  he  was 
especially  down  in  the  mouth,  “it’s  twenty  years  since  I  was 
in  England.  The  new  King  was  in  his  swaddling  clothes  then, 
and  these  new  men  of  his  had  not  been  heard  of.  You  are 
fresh  from  London  and  ought  to  know  something  about  them 
Tell  me  what  you  know”. 

The  information  that  he  got  did  not  reassure  him.  “They 
aie  a  queer  set,  the  whole  lot  of  them  ,  said  the  ever  ready 
Attorney.  ‘“Hie  King,  you  know,  is  only  twenty-three  now. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  his  mother,  the 
Princess  Dowager  that  is,  brought  him  up.  She’s  a  prude, 
and  she  came  near  making  a  monk  of  him  and  spoiling  him. 
But  theie  was  blood  in  him,  and  he  went  neck  and  heels  in  love 
with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  and  wanted  to  marry  her.  That 
saved  him.  But  when  he  came  to  the  throne  they  fixed  him 
up  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  properly  enough,— 
reasons  of  state,  you  know.  Now  I  hear  he  gives  Lady  Sarah 
the  go-by  completely,  which  looks  bad.  And  he  a  king,  too! 
—and  she  was  even  a  bridesmaid  at  his  wedding.  I’m  afraid 
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it’ll  be  a  Barebones  Court — a  sort  of  Praise-God  affair  of 
psalms  and  sermons  like  Oliver’s  Parliament”. 

“There,  there,  enough  of  that”,  the  Governor  interrupted. 
“He’ll  get  over  that.  Tell  me  how  he’s  likely  to  reign”. 

“O,  well,  he’s  been  under  old  Bute’s  tutelage  ever  since  his 
father  died,  and  been  taught  that  the  King  and  not  Parliament 
ought  to  rule.  Now  that  Bute’s  been  made  Prime  Minister, 
I  expect  they’ll  try  to  have  it  that  way”. 

“There’s  only  one  ending  to  that  sort  of  thing”,  said  the 
Governor,  “as  Charles  found  out  too  late.  He’ll  shed  his  head 
some  day”. 

“Not  he.  He  hasn’t  the  stuff  in  him  that  sends  men  to  the 
scaffold.  He’ll  stop  short  of  that.  But  he’ll  go  as  far  as  he 
dares.  O,  yes,  about  Bute.  He  won’t  last  long — blunderer, 
successful  only  in  raising  up  the  opposition — you  know  the  sort. 
The  old  King  despised  him — Ho,  ho!  that  reminds  me.  When 
he  was  made  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  that  was, 
the  old  King  had  to  hand  him  the  golden  key,  ensignia  of  the 
office,  you  know ;  and  when  he  did  it  he  reminded  the  old  re¬ 
probate  that  it  would  save  him  the  trouble  of  going  over  the 
transom”. 

The  Governor’s  mirth  was  not  boisterous  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  Clagett  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  joke;  so  he  related 
the  cruel  scandal  of  the  time  about  Bute’s  intimacy  with  the 
Princess  Dowager,  and  the  two  roared  their  glee  in  each 
other’s  faces  till  the  Governor  renewed  his  probing. 

“The  rest  of  them  are  mostly  young  dreamers”,  Clagett 
went  on.  “They  think  the  Government  can  be  carried  on  up 
in  the  air,  on  angels’s  wings.  They’d  let  the  opposition  bribe 
their  way  into  power  without  lifting  a  finger  to  hinder,  instead 
of  fighting  the  devil  with  fire,  as  Walpole  used  to  do.  There 
was  a  man  could  do  things.  Grenville  is  older,  and  ought  to 
know  better,  but  he  doesn’t.  He’s  all  wind  and  no  substance. 
He’ll  talk  the  King  out  of  patience.  The  old  King  bore  it 
from  Pitt,  because  he  had  to;  but  the  youngster’s  got  more 
spirit — besides,  Grenville  isn’t  Pitt.  ‘Gentle  Shepherd’,  Pitt 
called  him;  and  it  needs  a  lion-tamer  to  deal  with  the  horde 
of  Whig  malcontents.  Fact  is,  there  are  too  many  Whigs — 
not  offices  enough  to  go  round.  So  it  will  be  in  and  out,  in 
and  out,  till  they’ve  all  had  a  turn  at  it — Granville,  Town- 
shend,  Rockingham  and  all  the  rest  of  the  coterie — ‘King’s 
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Friends’,  as  they  call  them  in  London”. 

“Tell  me  about  the  rest  of  them”,  said  the  Governor,  as  his 
voluble  companion  paused  to  offer  a  pinch  of  fragrant  macca- 
boy. 

“Well,  there’s  Townshend,  all  froth  and  sparkle,  shifty  as 
the  wind,  and  uncertain  as  a  colt.  Everybody  likes  to  hear  him 
talk,  and  nobody  cares  what  he  says;  always  in  office,  and 
always  in  trouble;  reckless  and  headstrong,  all  things  to  all 
men.  Everybody’s  his  friend,  and  all  his  friends  condemn  his 
folly  and  encourage  him  to  more.  Spoilt  child,  spoilt  child. 
But  he  and  Grenville  have  one  idea  in  common  that  they  have 
both  stuck  to,  that  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
war  in  America.  Some  day  they’ll  get  Parliament  to  believe 
that,  and  then  we  must  look  out”. 

“You  named  Rockingham  among  them”,  the  Governor  in¬ 
terrupted  again;  “the  Marquis,  you  mean,  of  course.  He’s  a 
Wentworth,  you  know.  Let’s  hear  about  him”. 

“O,  yes,  Rockingham.  Best  of  the  lot.  His  turn’ll  come 
soon.  Prime  favorite  with  the  King.  House  of  Hanover’ll 
never  leave  him  out  long.  In  '45,  you  know,  when  he  was 
only  a  lad,  he  rode  alone  with  a  groom  all  the  way  from  Went¬ 
worth  to  Carlisle  to  help  Cumberland  undo  the  Young  Pre¬ 
tender,  and  was  in  at  the  death  at  Culloden.  A  good  one  to 
tie  to  now,  if  that’s  what  you’re  after.  Some  of  them  call  him 
‘Lutestring’,  and  think  he’s  only  for  summer  wear,  but  he’ll 
weather.  Not  showy,  but  safe,  you  know.  Clever  manager, 
and  all  that,  and  likely  to  get  what  he  wants,  and  what  he’s 
sent  for,  for  that  matter.  Tie  to  him,  by  all  means”. 

As  the  anxious  listener  heard  this  glowing  account  of  his 
noble  kinsman  so  near  the  seat  of  power,  he  felt  reassured  for 
a  little;  but  when  he  thought  of  that  other  Wentworth  still 
in  London,  who  also  was  likely  to  learn  whom  to  tie  to  he 
ir|t0  the  doldrums  again ;  and  the  free  and  easy  discussion 
of  England  s  rulers  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Not  long  after  this  time  came  the  fim  of  the  “children 
many,  L)  ,  which  the  Governor  had  bespoken  at  the  wedding 
feast,  a  man  child  too,  and  the  cockles  of  his  old  heart  warmed 

J-°.a,fcfh  h,™as  a  Puny  thing,  plainly  fordoomed  to  a 

brief  life  of  pain,  and  it  gave  up  the  struggle  after  a  few  months 
of  suffering.  But  it  lived  long  enough  to  be  christened  and  to 
furnish  the  occasion  for  another  revel  at  the  Hall.  Incidental- 
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ly,  t°o,  it  was  the  cause  of  rekindling  the  animosity  which  had 
its  origin  at  the  christening  of  Philip  and  Rose,  and  fanning 
it  into  a  flame  which  came  later  to  involve  them  in  its  havoc. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  convince  the  Rector  this  time  that  the 
child’s  feebleness  was  “great  and  reasonable  cause”  enough  to 
satisfy  the  church  canons  and  warrant  a  baptism  at  home  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  church.  Accordingly  it  was  so  arranged ;  and 
in  due  time  Lady  Frances  received  this  missive: 

Little  Harbor,  February  10,  1762. 

My  dere  nece: 

Please  dere  come  to  the  Hall  to-morrow  and  help  me 
Arange  about  the  Christening.  Rose  is  to  be  godmother  and 
Theodore  and  Philip  are  to  be  godfathers.  The  baby  pore 
thing  is  not  well  enougf  to  go  to  the  church  and  we  shall  have 
him  cristened  at  home.  Please  don’t  Disapoint  us  the  govenor 
wants  you  to  come. 

Your  Affectionate  Ant, 

Martha  Wentworth. 

Lady  Martha  had  grown  distinctly  handsome  since  her 
marriage.  Her  unaffected  joy  had  smoothed  out  the  harsh 
lines  and  restored  the  natural  beauty  which  her  previous  hard 
lot  had  somewhat  effaced.  She  had  cultivated  a  winning  smile 
and  a  sparkle  of  the  eye,  and  by  sundry  arts  that  she  knew  had 
further  enhanced  her  good  looks.  She  had  added  grace  to 
her  manner  and  charm  to>  her  conversation,  and  in  countless 
ways  had  lived  up  to  her  station.  Grammar  she  had  acquired 
by  listening  to  her  betters,  but  unconsciously  or  otherwise  spell¬ 
ing  remained  beyond  her  reach. 

Lady  Frances  laughed  outright  when  she  read  the  letter. 
“Verily”,  she  thought,  “this  confirms  Clagett’s  rendering  of 
Dogberry,  that  ‘good  looks  may  be  learned,  but  spelling  comes 
by  nature’  ”. 

“Poor  thing!”  she  added  aloud  as  she  finished  a  second  read¬ 
ing,  “this  is  so  frankly  bad”. 

Partly  because  she  dreaded  to  incur  the  Governor’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  partly  because  she  would  not  suffer  her  dignity 
to  be  affronted  by  one  she  held  so  far  beneath  her,  she  had 
come  to  regard  the  new  mistress  of  the  Hall  with  a  certain 
benevolent  toleration.  She  enjoyed  the  many  narrow  escapes 
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and  quick  recoveries  which  the  resourceful  creature  made  as  she 
glided  about  on  the  thin  ice  beneath  her;  and  was  even  more 
amused  at  the  arts  she  employed  to  hold  on  to  her  conquest. 

“He’s  really  fond  of  her  yet”,  she  often  remarked.  “I  had 
no  idea  it  would  last”.  And  now  that  the  baby  had  come,  she 
settled  down  to  the  belief  that  it  was  surely  a  case  of  old  man’s 
darling. 

So  she  went  to  the  Hall  and  good-naturedly  entered  into 
the  enthusiastic  plans  for  the  christening,  which  the  Governor 
left  to  wife  and  niece  while  he  busied  himself  with  the  more 
important  affair  of  the  feast.  There  was  really  nothing  to  do, 
for  the  christening  robe  and  other  properties  had  long  been 
provided,  and  as  for  the  feast  the  Governor  would  tolerate  no 
interference  with  his  plans.  Nevertheless  there  was  bustle  a 
plenty,  and  an  air  of  anxiety  pervaded  the  mansion. 

When  the  eventful  day  arrived  all  Portsmouth  came  as 
usual;  some  from  habit,  more  from  curiosity,  but  most  for  the 
feast.  The  great  Council  Chamber  swarmed  with  the  expect¬ 
ant  throng,  and  when  all  was  ready  the  chief  actors  appeared : 
the  Governor,  bubbling  over  with  joy;  Lady  Martha,  radiant 
with  the  beauty  of  young  motherhood ;  the  sponsors,  fluttering 
with  excitement;  the  Rector,  nervous  and  apprehensive;  then 
the  nurse  with  the  child. 

A  buzz  of  feminine  voices  discussed  the  christening  robe  and 
pronounced  it  uncanonical  and  too  short.  A  maid  brought  the 
silver  basin,  the  one  of  unhappy  memory,  and  Lady  Martha 
held  it  herself.  Lady  Frances  stole  a  glance  at  it,  and  felt  her 
cheek  flush.  The  Governor  presented  his  offspring  with  a 
proud  flourish,  and  the  service  proceeded  to  the  end  with  noth¬ 
ing  untoward  to  mar  its  solemnity  or  justify  the  Rector’s 
anxiety.  But  there  remained  the  unexpected. 

As  the  party  turned  away,  Lady  Martha  trod  on  her  gown 
and  fell  heavily  against  her  ‘dere  nece’,  upsetting  the  basin  upon 
her  and  drenching  all  her  front  precisely  as  she  had  done  at  the 
christening  of  Philip  and  Rose.  “O,  how  fated  I  am!”  she 
stammered,  to  do  that  thing  again !  I  am  so  sorry,  Frances”. 

The  victim  colored;  then  smiled  faintly,  and  bit  her  lip 
without  a  word. 

O,  Auntie  ,  cried  Rose,  running  to  her,  “I  didn’t  know  you 
were  going  to  be  baptised  too”. 

“No,  dear”,  she  replied,  profoundly  grateful  for  the  lively 
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sally  which  diverted  the  company  from  her  confusion ;  then 
she  stole  away  to  dry  her  gown — and  her  tears. 

No  need  to  chronicle  what  followed,  the  feasting  and  the 
toasting,  the  dancing  and  the  drink — they  did  not  vary  from 
the  Wentworth  standard,  except  that  the  drink  was  deeper 
and  more  prolonged.  But  through  all  the  revel  there  ran  sup¬ 
pressed  laughter  and  bated  whispering  that  the  ‘fated’  one  had 
contrived  a  most  delicious  revenge  for  the  indignity  she  had 
suffered  at  the  earlier  christening,  while  the  more  thoughtful 
wondered  at  her  daring  and  shook  their  heads  in  doubt. 

It  was  Patty  Hilton,  and  not  Lady  Martha,  who  smiled 
on  her  pillow  that  night,  and  thought  of  another  time  when 
she  had  cried.  “It’s  her  turn  to  cry  now”,  she  purred,  softly 
to  herself.  “This  time  she  didn’t  dare  strike,  nor  even  speak. 
Of  course  she  knew  I  meant  to  do  it,  and  so  did  everybody 
else ;  but  she’ll  have  to  pretend  it  was  accident,  to  save  her  face. 
That’s  what’ll  gall  her  most”. 

Then  she  slept — and  dreamed  of  a  white  neck,  under  her 
foot. 

Lady  Frances  secluded  herself  for  a  week;  and  when  no  hint 
reached  her  ears  that  Portsmouth  had  seen  through  the  cunning 
subterfuge  which  cloaked  the  rank  insult  a  great  weight  of  fear 
was  lifted  off  her  heart.  But  a  little  later  Lady  Atkinson 
awoke  from  a  refreshing  nap  one  day,  with  her  wits  a  bit 
sharpened,  and  began  a  review  of  recent  events  at  the  Hall. 
After  the  Governor  had  been  given  a  vigorous  scouring,  the 
‘waiting  maid’  and  her  babv  and  the  christening  were  attended 
to  in  turn.  In  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  passage  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  exclaimed:  “Frances,  I  never  thought  of  it 
before,  but  I  do  believe  that  huzzy  emptied  the  basin  on  you  a 
purpose.  What  made  her  speak  of  that  other  time?” 

Lady  Frances  had  started  up  stairs  to  call  Rose  to  her  French 
lesson,  and  did  not  answer.  When  she  was  out  of  sight  of 
her  aunt  she  sank  on  the  landing  seat  and  fought  back  the 
bitter  tears  that  struggled  for  vent.  “If  Aunt  has  got  it  through 
her  head”,  she  shuddered,  “then  everybody  understood  it,  and 
all  Portsmouth  is  making  sport  of  me  by  this  time!” 

Overwhelmed  with  her  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  she  stag¬ 
gered  to  her  chamber,  and  at  dinner  time  sent  word  that  she 
had  a  headache  and  would  not  be  down. 

On  her  pillow  that  night  she  searched  her  heart  through 
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and  through,  and  everywhere  the  serpent  hate  reared  its  head 
again.  This  time  she  nursed  the  viper,  and  let  it  sting  her  to 
sleep.  Then  she  dreamed  of  a  new  Governor — him  whom  she 
had  driven  to  London — of  herself  enthroned  beside  him,  and 
Patty  Hilton  in  the  dust  before  her. 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Letter  That  Never  Went 

ALL  Portsmouth  was  indeed  laughing,  as  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  feared — all  except  the  Governor.  He  had  de¬ 
tected  nothing,  and  no  one  had  dared  tell  him — 
even  Lady  Martha  fearing  to  avow  the  indignity 
she  had  planned  and  executed  with  such  exquisite 
pleasure.  Lady  Frances  likewise  feared  to  complain  of  it, 
knowing  well  the  plausible  explanation  that  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  If  either  had  gone  to  the  Governor  with  the  affair 
he  would  have  rebuked  her,  the  wife  for  her  rudeness,  the  niece 
for  her  unjust  suspicion;  for  he  doted  on  both,  and  resented  a 
wrong  to  either.  Besides,  he  held  that  quarrels  were  for  men 
alone,  and  would  have  none  of  them  among  his  womenkind. 
Both  women  understood  this,  but  each  believed  herself  adroit 
enough  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  feud  without  detection, 
even  under  his  very  nose;  and  the  risk  gave  added  zest  to  the 
war  of  wits  which  they  now  entered  upon. 

Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  it  came  about 
that  the  Governor  sought  one  of  those  closet  interviews  with 
Lady  Atkinson  which  he  always  resorted  to  in  times  of  stress. 
Such  seeking  always  betokened  his  willingness  to  submit  to  her 
guidance,  and  she  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  advance  an 
ambitious  scheme  which  had  long  been  taking  shape  in  her 
mind. 

“Clagett  has  word  from  London”,  he  began,  “that  the  young 
King  is  getting  his  head  and  more  and  more  giving  the  go-by 
to  his  grandfather’s  counsellors.  He  is  even  listening  to  the 
claim  that  half  my  Province  belongs  to  New  York.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  doesn’t  see  the  danger,  and  actually  refuses  to  have 
anything  done  except  to  write  a  letter  now  and  then  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Colden,  which  only  serves  to  make  that  scoundrel  bolder. 
Does  he  ever  talk  with  you  about  this?” 

“With  me!”  exclaimed  Lady  Atkinson.  “Don’t  you  know 
he  never  talks  with  me  at  all  ?  I  do  all  the  talking.  Why,  he 
won’t  even  quarrel  with  me”. 

“Yes,  I  know.  You’ve  been  gnawing  a  file  these  thirty 
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years.  But  he  has  as  much  at  stake  as  I  in  this  business.  I’ve 
granted  him  lands  beyond  the  river  equal  to  mine,  and  he 
ought  to  defend  his  own”. 

“Do  you  think  the  Grants  are  really  in  danger,  Benning?” 

“Clagett  says  so,  the  rascal,  after  telling  me  I  had  the  right 
to  make  them”. 

“John’s  in  London.  Have  you  written  to  him  about  it?” 

The  Governor  swelled  red  at  the  mention  of  his  nephew, 
whom  he  had  now  come  to  regard  with  fear  as  well  as 
suspicion.  “Write  to  that  young  ingrate!”  he  roared.  “He’d 
send  the  letter  to  the  King,  like  as  not,  and  make  this  affair  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  Governorship  that  he’s  after”. 

“Did  Clagett  put  that  into  your  head,  too?  Faugh!  He’s 
a  busybody.  Mark  my  words,  Benning  Wentworth,  that  man 
is  no  friend  of  yours.  The  sooner  you  are  rid  of  him  the 
better”. 


Her  aversion  to  the  King  s  Attorney  dated  from  a  time  when 
he  had  paid  her  the  doubtful  compliment  that  she  “ought  to 
have  been  a  man”,  and  she  had  retorted  that  he  “ought  not  to 
have  been  at  all” ;  since  when,  she  and  the  Governor  had  con¬ 
stantly  been  at  odds  about  him. 

^he  Governor  flared  up,  and  a  conflagration  was  imminent. 
But  the  suggestion  of  a  divorce  from  his  boon  companion  served 
a  different  purpose.  It  opened  the  door  to  the  real  object  of 
his  visit,  ^  and  he  walked  boldly  in.  “Not  a  bit  of  it”,  he  pro¬ 
tested.  “It  isn’t  the  Attorney  I  want  to  be  rid  of,’  but  the 
Secretary ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  him  so.  I  don’t  want  any 
rumpus  about  it  either;  and  you’re  the  one  to  prevent  that”. 
His  heavy  cane  thumped  the  floor  in  emphasis,  and  the  waiting 
attitude  which  he  assumed  brought  Lady  Atkinson  face  to  face 
wnh  a  family 'crisis  which  she  had  vaguely  sensed  for  manv 
months  and  which  she  was  not  wholly  unprepared  to  meet.  Her 
outlook  upon  the  world  was  bounded  by  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  Wentworth,  and,  like  all  intensely  narrow  persons  she  was 
masler  “I  w.th.n  her  limitations.  A  mere  bone  of  contention 
hke  Clagett,  there  ore,  could  not  diver,  her  from  the  more 
substantial  aim  which  now  offered. 

“You  want  the  Secretary  to  resign?”  she  asked,  with  a  sud 
den  cahnness  which  surprised  the  Governor. 

together”.  ^  ^ ^  the  beSt  We  don’t  pull 
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“And  who  19  to  have  his  place?”  she  pursued  in  the  same 
unruffled  tone. 

‘  “I’ve  thought  of  Clagett”  faltered  the  Governor,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice  which  betrayed  his  fear  and  greatly  embold¬ 
ened  the  other. 

Controlling  herself  with  an  effort,  she  pressed  the  advantage 
which  his  weakness  offered  and  attacked  him  in  flank.  Ignor¬ 
ing  Clagett  and  her  antipathy  to  him,  she  delivered  her  blow: 
“The  place  mustn’t  go  out  of  the  family”.  The  Governor 
stared,  and  she  parried  in  advance  all  and  singular  whatever 
demurs  he  might  make.  “Your  father  was  Governor  before 
you”,  she  urged,  “and  your  son  was  to  be  Governor  after  you 
if  he  had  lived.  And  why  not?  Kings  are  Kings  because  their 
fathers  were,  and  why  shouldn’t  Governors  and  Secretaries  have 
the  same  right?” 

Unconsciously,  Benning  Wentworth  had  acted  upon  this 
theory  all  his  life;  but  when  he  came  to  hear  it  set  forth  in 
words  it  had  all  the  interest  of  novelty  to  him.  With  a  look 
of  surprise  that  quickly  shaded  into  quizzical  amusement,  he 
asked:  “Do  you  mean  that  young  Theodore  should  be  Secre¬ 
tary  if  his  father  gives  up  the  place?” 

“Of  course  he  should.  How  can  you  expect  us  to  give  it  up 
to  an  outsider?  Clagett!  Pish!  He’d  put  everything  in 
Latin,  and  you  wouldn’t  know  your  own  when  you  saw  it  in 
writing”. 

“O,  I’m  not  set  on  Clagett.  But  I  hadn’t  thought  of  Theo¬ 
dore.  Gadzooks !  I  supposed  he  was  going  to  be  a  bishop.  He 
won’t  do  at  all.  We’ve  got  to  fight  those  scoundrels  at  Albany 
with  something  better  than  bible  texts.  Plenty  of  men  in  the 
Province  to  do  that,  never  you  fear;  but  your  Theodore  isn’t 
one  of  them”. 

The  Governor’s  estimate  of  the  young  man  was  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark;  for,  while  he  was  of  a  most  estimable  character, 
mild  mannered  and  devout,  he  was  of  very  moderate  parts  and 
feeble  in  health — altogether  ill  fitted  for  politics  of  the  Went¬ 
worth  brand.  But  as  the  only  child  of  a  Wentworth  mother 
he  was  in  her  eyes  a  Solomon  in  wisdom  and  a  Hercules  in 
strength.  Besides,  hers  was  the  practical  view — if  he  was 
not  fitted  for  the  office,  the  office  must  be  made  to  fit  him.  She 
knew  of  the  breach  between  the  Governor  and  his  long-time 
Secretary — a  matter  of  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  latter  when 
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certain  high  handed  measures  against  the  New  York  Governor 
had  been  broached  to  him  which  his  conscience  rebelled  against. 
In  her  heart  she  sided  with  her  brother,  but  policy  and  her  pet 
ambition  swayed  her,  and  she  had  refused  to  interfere,  shrewTdly 
biding  the  time  when  the  situation  would  become  so  intolerable 
to  the  Governor  that  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
which  she  demanded  for  the  relief  that  he  sought  at  her  hands. 

“Give  and  take  is  a  good  rule”,  she  remarked,  by  way  of 
preface  to  her  ultimatum.  “If  young  Theodore  doesn’t  go  in, 
old  Theodore  doesn’t  go  out — not  with  my  help”. 

The  Governor  pleaded  and  blustered  by  turns,  but  wave 
against  rock  could  no  more  prevail  than  his  will  against  hers. 
She  pointed  out  to  him,  what  he  already  knew,  that  he  was 
powerless  in  London,  and  could  only  bring  about  the  change 
that  he  desired  by  enlisting  young  John’s  influence  at  court. 
That  was  out  of  the  question,  she  reminded  him,  since  he  had 
angered  his  nephew  by  too  freely  voicing  his  suspicion  of  the 
young  man’s  fealty.  But  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  High 
Court  of  the  Province,  she  suggested,  and,  with  John’s  help, 
the  old  Secretary  might  be  elevated  to  that  place.  She  would 
be  willing  to  bring  that  about,  if  it  might  be,  provided  always 
that  the  son  should  succeed  the  father  as  Secretary.  The  two 
projects  could  well  be  advanced  together,  and  she  would  under¬ 
take  the  task  on  condition  that  both  or  neither  should  be  car¬ 
ried  through. 

“A  damned  pretty  pass  things  have  come  to”,  roared  the 
baffled  ruler  of  the  Province,  “when  His  Majesty’s  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire  is  smothered  with  a  petticoat!  But  have 
your  way,  have  your  way.  I’ll  have  mine  though  with  the  new 
Secretary.  He  11  do  my  bidding,  or  I  m  not  Benning  Went- 
worth.  Tell  him  that,  and  don’t  you  dare  meddle  with  my 
affairs  again.  Tell  him  to  marry,  and  be  quick  about  it  too 
I  want  no  cold  blooded  bachelors  about  me.  Tell  him  to  see 
Clagett  and  learn  a  thing  or  two  worth  knowing.  Tell  him 
there  s  more  sense  comes  over  Goody  Stavers’s  bar  than  out  of 
Parson  Brown  s  pulpit  Tell  him-damn  it,  why  don’t  you 
speak?  Tell  him— tell  him  he’s  a  blockhead!” 

Lady  Atkinson  watched  him  retreat  backwards  through  the 
door  as  he  delivered  this  parting  volley,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  he  passed  out  of  her  sight.  The  mental  effort  she  had 
put  forth  in  the  struggle  had  exhausted  her  powers,  but  the 
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joy  of  triumph  soothed  her  nerves,  and  she  soon  fanned  herself 
into  a  peaceful  slumber. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Atkinson  mansion  the  Governor  met 
Lady  Frances  just  returning  from  a  morning  walk,  and  his 
crestfallen  look  at  once  challenged  her  lively  wit.  “Mercy  on 
me,  my  Lord  Benedick!”  she  exclaimed.  “If  you  were  coming 
out  of  Lady  Wentworth’s  boudoir  instead  of  your  sister’s,  I 
would  wager  you  had  just  been  given  a  curtain  lecture.  What 
can  the  matter  be?” 

“You  might  have  made  a  worse  guess”,  he  replied,  forcing  an 
unwilling  smile.  “I  dare  say  I  do  look  it”. 

“Really,  so  soon!  O,  my!  You  must  have  been  very  bad. 
Now  let  me  warn  you — don’t  try  to  season  her  too  hurriedly”. 

“Season  your  aunt!  Hurry  her!  Egad,  that’s  good!  Ho, 
ho!  Won’t  Clagett  laugh,  though,  when  he  hears  it?  He 
calls  her  the  human  Agamenticus,  you  know.  I’ll  tell  him — ” 

“Shame  on  you,  Uncle”,  she  interrupted,  “to  allow  such  a 
jest!  And  from  that  man,  too!  I’ll  take  him  to  task  for  it, 
myself,  if  you  don’t.  My  aunt  shall  not  want  for  defenders. 
And  where’s  the  wit,  pray?  Surely,  Lady  Wentworth  is  any¬ 
thing  but  what  he  likens  her  to”. 

“Lady  Wentworth!”  he  exclaimed,  “who’s  said  anything 
about  Lady  Wentworth?  It’s  your  aunt  Hannah  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about!”  and  he  exploded  with  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  laughter 
at  the  ludricous  mistake  his  niece  had  fallen  into. 

“You  inveterate  wag”,  she  scowled,  “to  mislead  me  so!  But 
I  take  nothing  back”,  she  added,  quickly.  “Remember  my 
words,  sir;  they’ll  not  come  amiss”;  and  she  shook  a  jewelled 
finger  in  his  face  as  she  turned  to  enter  the  house. 

He  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  back.  “Come, 
ride  with  me  to  the  Hall”,  he  said.  “I’ve  something  to  say  to 
you.  I’ll  send  you  back  before  you  are  missed ;”  and  while  she 
protested  he  lifted  her  into  the  big  Wentworth  coach  that  stood 
waiting  at  the  door. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  surrender  to  Lady  Atkinson  he 
had  reverted  to  the  idea  that  he  had  long  been  the  unconscious 
victim  of  what  he  called  petticoat  tyrany.  More  and  more  in 
later  years  he  had  yielded  to  his  astute  Secretary,  sorely  against 
his  will,  only  to  repent  when  it  was  too  late.  Now  he  was 
convinced  that  the  source  of  his  discomfiture  was  not  in  the 
Secretary  himself  but  in  the  woman  whom  the  Secretary  would 
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“not  even  quarrel  with”.  However  ill  founded  this  belief 
may  have  been,  it  took  complete  possession  of  him  for  the  time 
being,  and  dictated  his  instant  demand  that  young  Theodore 
should  marry.  If  he  could  have  analyzed  what  sped  through 
his  mind  so  swiftly,  it  would  doubtless  have  run  about  in  this 
way:  men  like  the  Secretary-to-be  are  sure  to  be  ruled  by  their 
wives;  wives  are  never  ruled  by  their  mothers-in-law;  hence 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  him  to  rule  the  woman  who  would 
rule  the  new  Secretary,  and  so  emancipate  himself  from  the  rule 
of  his  sister.  The  sudden  meeting  with  Lady  Frances  gave 
definite  direction  to  his  thought,  and,  under  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  he  acted  with  promptness  and  decision. 

“It’s  time  you  were  married”,  he  began,  as  they  drove  away. 
“You  are  wasting  yourself  like  a  prodigal”. 

“And  so  you  have  carried  me  off  against  my  will  just  to  re¬ 
peat  what  you  have  told  me  a  hundred  times  before”,  she  re¬ 
plied.  There  was  a  shade  of  impatience  in  her  retort,  but  she 
made  quick  amends.  “I’m  waiting  for  the  calf  to  be  fatted”, 
she  added  instantly,  and  a  kiss  sealed  the  truce. 

“Now  listen  to  me”,  he  began  again,  and  she  promised.  “A 
woman  unmarried  is  only  half  a  woman.  She — ” 

“And  when  she’s  married  she’s  only  her  husband’s  ‘better 
half’ — so  you  men  say.  Pray  then,  when  is  she  wholly  a 
woman?  When  she’s  a  widow,  I  suppose”. 

There  you  go  again!”  he  cried,  a  little  vexed,  in  spite  of 
his  amusement.  “If  Eve  had  had  half  your  wit,  she’d  have 
wormed  herself  out  of  the  apple  scrape”. 

“And  if  Adam  had  been  half  as  gallant  as  you,  Uncle,  she 
wouldn’t  have  needed  wit.  He  would  have  let  her  out  of 
the  scrape”. 

I  give  it  up”,  groaned  the  Governor,  in  mock  despair  “If 

I  wanted  to  marry  you  myself,  I  couldn’t  get  a  chance  to  tell 
you  so  . 

“Say  on  then.  I  relent.  Pity  is  the  fatal  weakness  that 
saps  woman  s  strength,  and  I’m  not  exempt  from  it.  But  tell 
me  first  whom  you  would  have  me  marry” 

“The  very  thing  I’m  trying  to  do”,  he  urged.  “A  solid  man 
of  worth,  good  tempered  and  discreet;  favorite  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor;  about  to  be  honored  with  the  King’s  favor;  and  onlv 
wanting  you  to  complete  his  happiness.  There  now,  what  more 
could  you  wish? 
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“Of  all  the  fish  in  the  sea”,  exclaimed  Lady  Frances,  “I 
never  caught  sight  of  this  one !  Where  has  he  been  hiding  him¬ 
self?” 

“Right  under  your  nose,  to  be  sure.  None  so  blind  as  they 
that  won’t  see”.  A  blank  stare  met  his  questioning  gaze,  and 
he  went  on.  “Theodore!  you  cruel  dissembler!  You  know 
he’s  dying  for  you.  Come  now,  where’s  your  boasted  pity?” 

“And  pray,  what  favor  has  the  King  in  store  for  him?”  she 
asked,  this  time  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

“He’s  to  be  Secretary  in  his  father’s  place”,  replied  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  promptly;  “and  he  deserves  it,  too.  You’ve  only  to  say 
the  word  and  you’ll  be  second  lady  of  the  Province”.  As  he 
made  this  announcement  his  head  was  thrown  back,  and  an 
expectant  look  kindled  his  rubicund  face  into  even  ruddier  hue. 

If  Lady  Frances  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  that  seized  her 
on  the  instant,  affairs  might  have  taken  a  different  turn  at  this 
stage.  “Second!  And  second  to  whom!”  her  heart  cried  in 
angry  protest;  but  the  words  were  crushed  back,  and  she 
answered  with  studied  calm:  “A  very  great  honor  I  am  sure. 
But—” 

“No,  no!  No  buts  now!”  the  Governor  broke  in,  hotly. 

The  interruption  compelled  her  to  a  moment’s  reflection,  and 
she  improved  it  to  excellent  purpose. 

Her  cousin  had  long  been  pressing  for  her  hand,  and  the 
situation  now  took  on  the  semblance  of  a  crisis.  After  all,  she 
reasoned,  swiftly  and  sanely,  might  not  “second”  be  better  than 
no  station  at  all  in  the  contest  to  be  waged  with  her  who  was 
first?  Surely,  in  the  event  of  such  a  relation,  the  odds  against 
her  would  be  lessened ;  for  the  outward  deference  which  she  was 
compelled  to  pay  to  Lady  Martha  would  have  to  be  recipro¬ 
cated. 

“But”,  she  repeated,  with  a  smile  that  half  contradicted  her 
words,  “a  woman  doesn’t  barter  herself.  She  gives  herself 
freely,  or  not  at  all”. 

The  Governor  took  up  the  argument  in  his  worldly-wise 
way,  while  she  evaded  with  mingled  banter  and  sincerity.  The 
end  of  the  ride  brought  the  relief  that  she  longed  for,  and  she 
sat  out  the  solitary  homeward  drive  in  the  serious  mood  that 
had  come  over  her. 

“Heavens!”  exclaimed  Lady  Atkinson,  as  she  met  her  niece 
at  the  door.  “I  was  just  going  to  send  to  the  pound  for  you. 
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I’ve  looked  everywhere  else.  I  thought  you  came  in  an  hour 
ago.  The  Royal  George  sails  for  London  tomorrow,  and  1 
want  you  to  help  me  get  a  letter  ready  to  go  by  her’’.  _ 

The  schemer’s  brief  doze  had  prepared  her  for  the  business 
in  hand.  Always  she  awoke  from  a  nap  explosively,  like  a 
volcano  from  its  slumber,  and  began  with  redoubled  energy 
upon  whatever  line  of  thought  or  action  she  had  left  off.  At 
such  times,  too,  she  was  clear  headed  and  direct,  as  well  as 
forceful;  for  sleep  had  the  effect  to  efface  from  her  mind  all 
related  and  non-essential  matters,  and  concentration  upon  the 
vital  and  predominant  followed  necessarily.  “Come  to  my 
chamber  as  soon  as  you  can”,  she  added;  “we’ve  no  time  to 
lose”. 

Lady  Frances  welcomed  the  diversion,  whatever  it  might  be, 
for  she  was  sore  beset  with  doubts  and  misgivings;  and  after 
subduing  her  toilet  to  a  work-a-day  order  she  appeared  before 
her  aunt  ready  for  service. 

“The  Governor  has  set  his  heart  on  making  the  Secretary 
a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  he  wants  Theodore  to  take  his 
father’s  place”,  was  the  breathless  announcement  wduch  greeted 
her  entrance.  “I’m  going  to  send  a  letter  to  your  cousin  John 
and  have  him  arrange  it  all  with  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plan¬ 
tations  or  whoever  it  is  that  does  such  things,  and  you  must 
write  it  for  me.  I  might  ruffle  his  feathers  or  something, 
and  you  know  how  to  do  it  smooth  and  nice.  Sit  right  down 
here  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it”. 

Lady  Frances  obeyed  with  a  hesitant  shudder,  and  listened 
resignedly  to  an  account  of  the  Governor’s  visit  which  that 
worthy  would  scarcely  have  recognized  if  he  had  heard  it. 
She  made  some  fruitless  attempts  at  further  enlightenment  upon 
obscure  points,  and  suggested  lines  of  approach  and  forms  of 
expression  which  would  enable  her  aunt  to  dispense  with  her 
services,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  not  a  council  of  war 
that  was  wanted,  but  obedience  to  orders. 

‘No,  no!  Do  as  I  tell  you!  I’m  too  clumsy  to  set  snares — 
though  I  do  know  how  to  contrive  them”,  said  the  feminine 
Warwick, m  pausing  to  smile  at  the  compliment  she  had  paid 
herself.  “Go  to  your  room  and  think  it  all  out  carefully. 
Bring  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  have  it  done,  and  I’ll  sign  it  and 
send  it  off.  I’m  sure  it  will  do  the  trick”. 

Although  Lady  Frances  was  not  without  a  passion  for 
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intrigue,  some  instinctive  aversion  gave  her  pause.  However, 
as  she  could  not  explain  her  hesitation,  she  yielded  to  the 
insistent  demand,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber  sat  down 
to  the  mere  utility  part  assigned  to  her. 

Love  that  fails  of  its  fruition  never  wholly  dies  out  of  a 
woman’s  heart.  A  word  or  a  memory,  the  scent  of  a  faded 
flower  or  the  strains  of  a  forgotten  song,  trifles  lighter  than  air 
and  more  fleeting  than  shadows,  call  it  back  to  life  and  the 
pangs  of  recurring  death  without  death’s  blessed  surcease.  An 
ocean  rolled  between  Frances  Wentworth  and  the  one  man 
who  had  come  into  her  heart;  time  and  her  own  fiat  had  ban¬ 
ished  him  out  of  it ;  but  now  the  first  touch  of  pen  to  fashion 
his  name  opened  its  portals  wide  again,  and  all  its  wealth  was 
his  again  if  he  could  only  know.  The  cruel  repulse  at  the 
garden  gate,  the  vain  amends  of  that  silent  hour  at  Lady 
Abigail’s  obsequies,  and  the  lost  moments  when  she  might  have 
retrieved  all,  crowded  back  upon  her  and  stayed  the  hand 
trained  to  obey  her  will  alone. 

An  hour  went  by,  an  hour  of  sweet  agony  akin  to  love’s  vigil 
with  death,  before  she  could  begin.  Tears  eased  the  stress  at 
last,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  end  of  them,  she  took  up 
her  task.  While  her  pen  traced  the  fitting  words  of  another’s 
thought,  her  heart  followed  between  the  lines  with  its  own 
unwritten  message.  “If  he  could  only  know”,  she  moaned 
again  and  again  as  she  wrote  on.  The  letter  was  lengthened 
out  that  she  might  prolong  the  invisible  missive  that  went  with 
it.  At  the  end,  a  burning  kiss  warmed  the  cold  page,  and  she 
smiled  a  sad  content.  One  sane  moment  she  gazed  upon  it, 
and  its  nothingness  appealed  to  the  daring  in  her.  Grasping 
the  pen  again,  she  added,  in  swift  firm  strokes,  the  sure  index 
of  a  woman’s  letter: 

P.  S.  You  will  know  whose  hand  writes  this  for  me.  The 
eyes  that  made  out  the  Lady  Wentworth  can  read  between 
the  lines  if  they  will. 

Before  there  was  time  to  repent,  she  had  carried  it  to  her 
aunt,  and,  without  a  word  or  a  sign,  had  left  her  to  pass  upon 
it  alone  and  unhampered. 

Lady  Atkinson  composed  herself  at  leisure  and  read  the 
letter  through  with  deliberate  care. 
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“Capital!”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  finished.  “It’s  well  I 
had  her  to  help  me”.  Then  she  read  it  again,  slowly  as  before, 
confirming  her  good  opinion  of  it,  then  gave  herself  to  sooth¬ 
ing  thoughts  that  soon  melted  into  dreams.  When  she  awoke 
she  went  over  it  again.  Her  wits  were  keener  now,  and  she 
dwelt  on  the  postscript.  “Between  the  lines”,  she  repeated 
aloud,  slowly,  and  with  increasing  emphasis.  “Between  the 
lines?”  she  questioned.  “The  Lady  Wentworth ?  Am  I  being 
tricked?”  Suspicion  was  on  tip-toe,  and  her  every  sense  was 
alert.  Holding  the  paper  aslant  to  the  light,  she  sought  for  a 
trace  of  invisible  ink.  Failing  in  this,  she  warmed  it  at  the 
fire;  but  no  hidden  lines  came  out.  Acrostic,  cipher,  all  the 
cunning  arts  which  written  words  can  hide,  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  her  imagination;  but,  scan  the  words  as  she  would, 
their  secret  kept  its  hiding.  Baffled  and  chagrined  at  last,  she 
pushed  the  letter  from  her  and  gazed  long  and  fiercely  at  its 
inscrutable  visage.  Then  she  tore  it  into  fragments  and  fed 
them  piece  by  piece  to  the  flames. 

The  letter  that  went  on  the  morrow  was  her  own  handi¬ 
work.  Likewise,  it  was  the  product  of  her  own  brain.  No 
phrase  or  turn  of  expression  that  Lady  Frances  had  used  went 
into  its  making.  And  there  was  no  postscript. 


CHAPTER  XI 


A  Vicarious  Atonement 


Reverend  Arthur  brown  was  never  at 

home  on  Monday  afternoon.  Whoever  called  at  the 
rectory  was  simply  told  that  he  was  out — explana¬ 
tion  was  never  vouchsafed.  Regularly  at  two 
o’clock  he  would  betake  himself  to  the  Secretary’s 
mansion  and  suffer  Lady  Atkinson  to  beat  him  at  backgammon 
till  five.  This  was  the  method  he  took  to  gauge  the  effect  of 
his  sermon  of  the  previous  Sunday.  Shaking  the  dice  leisurely, 
he  would  draw  out  from  her  an  estimate  of  his  effort  which 
served  him  as  guide  for  the  next.  The  Bishop  of  London  had 
written  him  to  beware  of  overshooting  the  mark,  and  when  he 
found  that  he  had  preached  down  to  her  level  he  felt  sure  of 
his  aim.  It  was  on  these  occasions  also  that  he  acquired  that 
grasp  of  the  worldly  affairs  of  his  parish  which  made  him  the 
successful  pastor  that  he  was.  It  was  only  things  of  weight 
and  moment  that  impressed  her  practical  mind,  and  of  these 
alone  she  spoke.  By  giving  heed  to  these  and  eschewing  all 
others  the  Rector  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  small  discords 
which  are  ever  the  fruitful  source  of  failure  in  his  calling. 
Higher  wisdom  could  not  have  served  him  better. 

On  one  of  these  test  days  he  first  learned  of  the  impending 
change  which  was  to  make  young  Theodore  second  in  rank  in 
the  official  life  of  the  Province;  for  the  doting  mother  had 
achieved  her  darling  purpose,  and  had  also  reserved  to  herself 
what  was  equally  dear  to  her  heart,  the  feminine  delight  of 
being  first  to  announce  the  fact. 

The  Rector  made  due  felicitations  when  he  heard  it,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  generous  glass  of  port.  But  the  game 
slackened  apace,  and  even  some  miraculous  sixes  that  were 
thrown  failed  to  enliven  it.  A  distrait  and  absent  air  marked 
his  play.  The  fact  was,  he  was  oppressed.  Instinctively,  he 
felt  that  the  new  civic  honor  would  necessitate  a  re-adjustment 
of  church  dignities  which  would  disturb  the  placid  state  of 
affairs  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  parish.  Presently  he 
hinted  at  the  difficulty,  hoping  that  his  hostess  would  suggest 
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a  way  out.  But  the  hint  slipped  by  her,  and  she  came  back 
with  a  blunt  speech  that  revealed  a  weight  upon  her  mind  also. 

“Frances  will  accept  Theodore  now”,  she  observed.  “She 
has  refused  everybody  else  in  the  Province,  though  it  wasn’t  for 
him  she  was  waiting — Heaven  knows  who  it  was !” 

Oblivious  of  this  new  lead,  the  Rector  pursued  his  own 
thought.  “Of  course  he  must  be  made  a  warden”,  he  said,  “but 
it  will  be  hard  to  decide  who  shall  make  way  for  him”. 

“Let  Clagett  get  out”,  she  replied,  absently,  as  she  filled  her 
table  with  a  lucky  throw,  much  as  she  would  have  brushed  away 
a  fly  that  annoyed  but  did  not  distract  her.  “I  shall  want  to 
consult  you  later  on  about  this  business”,  she  added,  returning 
to  the  theme  that  she  had  started  with. 

The  play  languished,  but  still  sufficed  to  divert  the  thoughts 
of  each  from  what  was  said  by  the  other.  Each  talked  of  what 
the  other  did  not,  without  either  of  them  knowing. 

“The  Governor  might  not  be  pleased,”  said  the  Rector, 
dwelling  upon  Clagett  and  the  wardenship. 

The  Governor  hasn’t  shown  himself  very  particular  in  such 
matters  ,  she  replied  severely,  still  intent  upon  her  own  theme, 
and  hinting  at  the  marriage  without  banns. 

“Well,  no;  we  must  admit  his  last  selection  was  not  of  the 
est  ,  said  the  Rector,  recalling  how  the  Governor’s  insistence 
had  made  the  King  s  Attorney  a  church-warden  in  spite  of  him. 

w'uIimade  my  P^est— 1  did  my  duty”,  he  added  proudly. 
hf  hostess  Paid  due  tribute  to  his  courage,  but  inwardly  she 
smiied  as  she  thought  of  his  surrender  to  Clagett’s  latin  at  the 
Governors  nuptials.  “How  can  the  Governor  object?”  she 
said;  both  are  favorites  with  him,  you  know”. 

“But  Clagett  a  little  more  so”,  he  replied,  still  mistaking  her 
meaning.  There’s  the  rub,  I  fear”  S 

For  an  hour  the  talk  went  on  double-headed,  every  word  of 
,t  miscarrying,  till  five  o'clock  brought  them  to  a  definite  m.< 
understandmg  that  led  to  a  tangle  of  mystery  and  denial  whin 
each  came  to  be  quoted  by  the  other.  '  h 

Lady  Atkinson  always  dismissed  the  Rector  with  a  gooseberry 

she  boasted  c>f."  This'uTii  °“e,  culinar>'  accomplishment  that 

glass  of  port,  and  the  guest  adlised\"m*if  mtis^etashmem 
w,th  his  customary  praise  of  the  tart  and  the  skill  of  the  make" 

Among  other  things,  she  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  keeps 
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a  parrot.  Hers  had  been  bought  from  Goody  Stavers;  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”  the  creature  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  vocabulary  richly  spiced  with  profanity  and  rude  famil¬ 
iarity.  To  her  friends  who  sometimes  overheard  his  racy  out¬ 
bursts  in  spite  of  her  precautions,  she  always  had  a  word  of 
deprecation ;  but  privately  she  greatly  enjoyed  him,  and  even 
encouraged  his  departures  from  conventional  ways.  She  took 
especial  care  that  the  Rector  should  never  hear  him ;  but  on 
this  occasion  she  had  overstayed  her  after-dinner  nap  and  awoke 
suddenly  to  hear  her  visitor  announced  before  she  could  re-ar¬ 
range  her  disordered  toilet.  In  her  confusion  she  forgot  to 
have  the  parrot  removed,  and  disaster  overtook  her. 

As  the  Rector  cleared  his  plate  of  the  last  crumb  of  tart  and 
washed  it  down  with  the  remains  of  his  glass,  the  action  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  creature’s  brain  some  reminiscences  of  his  life  at  the 
hostelry.  “Now  kiss  the  cook”,  he  gobbled,  staring  calmly 
down  from  his  perch,  all  unmoved  by  the  dire  confusion  which 
instantly  followed. 

The  Rector  fumbled  blindly  for  his  hat  and  cane,  and  the 
hostess  talked  him  hurriedly  to  the  wrong  door.  “Damn  it, 
kiss  the  cook”,  the  parrot  screamed  again  as  they  righted  them¬ 
selves  and  escaped  to  the  hall.  The  Rector  stumbled  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  and  would  have  ended  his  days  then  and  there  but 
for  Lady  Atkinson’s  presence  of  mind.  With  a  quick  clutch 
at  his  collar  she  choked  him  to  a  deeper  shade  of  red  than  her 
own,  but  she  saved  his  neck.  Between  them  he  made  a  safe 
descent  at  last,  and  she  regained  her  room  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  defied  analysis. 

Hot  and  scarlet  with  mortification  and  swelling  hard  with 
anger,  she  ventured  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  bird  of  evil  and 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  “Pretty  Polly”,  he  warbled,  and  she 
began  to  relent;  another  look  and  she  was  lost.  It  was  seldom 
she  laughed,  but  when  she  did  the  fit  was  Homeric.  A  dumb 
tremor  shook  her  sturdy  frame  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  wild 
scream  like  a  cry  of  despair  rang  through  all  the  upper  precincts 
of  the  great  house  and  brought  Lady  Frances  in  breathless  fright 
from  her  distant  chamber. 

The  ready  old  dissembler  recovered  herself  in  time.  “I  must 
have  had  a  nightmare”,  she  explained  before  her  frightened 
niece  could  utter  a  word ;  “reach  me  my  salts,  dear”.  The 
panacea  was  brought,  and  she  heaved  a  cavernous  sigh  in  token 
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of  her  restoration.  “It  was  terrible”,  she  said,  to  keep  the 
other  from  talking.  Premonitions  of  another  convulsion  warned 
her  it  was  time  to  be  alone.  “There,  I  shall  not  need  you  any 
more”,  she  managed  to  say.  “You  can  go  now.  Thank  you, 
dear”. 

Lady  Frances  took  her  dismissal  with  some  reluctance  but 
withdrew  when  she  saw  it  was  imperative;  and  the  parrot  and 
his  mistress  looked  at  each  other  askance.  Lady  Atkinson  re¬ 
pressed  the  threatened  eruption  with  a  mighty  effort,  and  her 
ample  form  swelled  and  quaked  under  the  strain.  As  often  as 
she  looked  upon  the  parrot  the  struggle  was  renewed,  and  with 
both  hands  to  her  mouth  she  rocked  and  swayed  like  a  volcano 
in  labor.  Outraged  nature  avenged  itself  at  last,  and  laughter 
without  its  proper  vent  passed  into  hiccoughs  that  no  effort  of 
her  will  could  control.  The  transition  sobered  her  instantly, 
and  she  grew  limp  and  helpless  under  the  visitation.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  was  full  of  suggestion  to  the  parrot,  and  memories  of  his 
tavern  days  awoke  him  to  speech  once  more.  “Drunk  again”, 
he  murmured  absently,  as  he  clawed  at  his  tether  and  let  him¬ 
self  down  to  a  lower  perch. 

There  was  magic  in  the  words.  Her  spasm  had  lasted  so 
long  that  Lady  Atkinson  had  begun  to  be  alarmed,  and  was 
about  to  summon  aid  when  she  heard  them.  Void  of  sense  as 
they  were,  they  yet  aroused  a  sort  of  resentment  in  her,  as  if 
human  lips  had  uttered  them,  and  she  shied  her  vinaigrette  at 
the  offender  with  such  energy  and  accurate  aim  that  she  was 
put  to  further  invention  to  account  for  a  broken  wing  that 
resulted  The  sudden  diversion  wrought  an  equally  sudden 
cure,  and,  after  so  much  and  so  varied  emotion,  she  slept  again 
according  to  her  wont.  s 

The  sleeper  awoke  an  hour  later  in  response  to  a  kiss  from 
Lady  Frances.  It  had  been  many  years  since  she  had  received 
such  a  mark  of  affection  from  her  niece,  and  her  surprise  was 

Z  rither”  Wer  Pleasure:  but  her  was  greater 

“What  has  happened  Frances?”  she  gasped,  rousing  herself 
and  steahng  a  furtive  glance  at  the  parrot.  S  ’ 

The  thing  you  have  wished  for  most”,  Lady  Frances  re¬ 
plied  kneeling  and  gazing  frankly  into  the  questioning  eves 
now  bent  upon  her.  “I  have  promised  Theodore”.  7 

W  atever  of  the  masculine  may  have  invaded  a  woman’s 
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make,  or  have  marred  the  work  later,  it  disappears  at  such  a 
moment,  and  she  is  all  woman  again.  Much  buffeting  may 
have  hardened  her;  marriage  may  have  disillusioned  her;  she 
may  never  have  known  the  ecstacy  of  plighted  love;  but  nothing 
can  unsex  her  quite.  And  when  a  sister  heart  that  can  no  longer 
contain  its  supreme  happiness  comes  to  her  with  its  overflow, 
her  own  heart  melts  at  the  touch,  and  communion  makes  the 
joy  doubly  sweet  to  both.  So  Lady  Atkinson,  calloused  and 
distorted  by  overmuch  contact  with  men’s  affairs,  felt  herself 
born  anew  into  the  realm  of  womanhood  as  she  heard  the  tale 
of  love  all  so  briefly  told.  Unwonted  tears  welled  up  from 
their  buried  fountain,  and  her  seamy  face  was  softened  into 
tenderness  that  transfigured  it.  “Bless  you,  my  child!”  she 
faltered,  as  her  quivering  lips  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  fair 
white  brow  upturned  for  the  greeting.  A  great  flood  ot  emo¬ 
tion  swept  over  her,  spending  itself  in  dumb  sobs,  and  dying  at 
last  into  the  calm  of  peaceful  bliss. 

It  did  not  matter  that  the  heart  of  Lady  Frances  was  not 
concerned  in  her  troth.  This  fact  not  being  disclosed  to  her 
aunt,  the  effect  of  the  announcement  upon  her  was  no  way 
lessened  by  it.  The  base  coin  bore  the  genuine  stamp  and 
passed  at  its  face  value;  while  she  upon  whom  lay  the  guilt  of 
deception  calmed  her  conscience  with  a  high  resolve  to  atone 
for  it  all  by  a  life  of  blameless  wifehood. 

Lady  Atkinson’s  emotion  was  of  short  duration,  for  her 
practical  sense  could  not  be  long  held  in  abeyance.  Soon  it 
brought  her  back  to  solid  earth  and  the  bird-in-hand  philosophy 
which  takes  little  account  of  things  in  anticipation.  “You  will 
be  married  soon?”  she  asked,  rousing  herself  suddenly,  as  one 
starts  from  a  day  dream. 

“Yes”,  said  Lady  Frances,  brushing  a  tear  from  her  cheek. 

A  keener  perception  than  her  aunt’s  would  have  detected  a 
note  of  hesitancy  in  her  reply,  but  it  passed  her  unnoticed.  “It 
is  better  so”,  she  said.  “Weddings  shouldn’t  be  put  off  any 
more  than  funerals  or  christenings — there’s  many  a  slip,  you 
know”. 

The  kneeling  confidant  rose  wearily  and  smothered  a  sigh 
that  would  have  betrayed  her.  The  suggestion  of  a  speedy 
marriage  had  brought  her  face  to  face  with  a  falsity  that  was 
abhorrent  to  her.  It  had  been  her  creed  that  woman’s  hand 
should  only  go  where  her  heart  had  gone  before.  And  yet  m 
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an  unguarded  moment  her’s  had  been  pledged  to  one  while  her 
heart  was  irretrievably  wedded  to  another.  A  quixotic  sense 
of  honor  would  hold  her  to  her  spoken  pledge  and  she  would 
go  forward  to  a  loveless  union  like  a  martyr  to  the  stake.  The 
thought  of  it  she  could  endure,  but  talk  of  it  she  could  not. 
So  she  pleaded  some  vain  excuse  and  withdrew  to  her  chamber. 

For  every  woman  there  is  somewhere  a  line  beyond  wffiich 
if  she  be  found,  her  modesty  deepens  into  shame,  and  she  flees 
to  the  nearest  refuge  that  offers  a  hiding.  The  imperious 
beauty  who  now  quailed  before  a  situation  of  her  own  making 
had  passed  this  Rubicon,  and  believing  herself  caught  in  the 
open,  had  taken  cover  in  the  hasty  bethrothal  which  now  op¬ 
pressed  and  benumbed  her.  Two  posts  had  come  from  London 
since  the  letter  with  the  daring  postscript  should  have  reached 
John  Wentworth,  and  he  had  made  no  sign ;  and  when  the 
second  brought  his  reply  to  Lady  Atkinson  with  no  word  or 
hint  to  her,  a  sudden  sense  of  degradation  seized  and  over¬ 
whelmed  her.  To  lie  at  his  feet  in  secret  was  a  sweet  agony 
to  be  endured  forever  if  need  be;  but  to  have  him  know  it 
and  not  lift  her  up  was  to  send  her  in  panic  flight  to  whatever 
haven  she  might  soonest  reach.  Fate  conspired  with  her  terror 
and  opened  the  way.  The  oft  rejected  Theodore  renewed  his 
suit  at  this  opportune  moment,  and  she  rushed  headlong  where 
pride  and  ambition  and  all  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  sta¬ 
tion  had  beckoned  her  in  vain. 

In  due  time  the  young  Secretary  was  inducted  into  office,  and 
the  Rector  caused  it  to  be  known  that  he  would  preach  a 
special  sermon  on  the  following  Sunday  in  honor  of  the  event. 
At  the  same  time  Lady  Atkinson  hinted  to  her  most  intimate 
and  trusted  friends  that  a  great  surprise  was  in  store  for  those 
v/ho  should  be  at  the  service.  Under  great  pressure  she  dis¬ 
closed  in  strictest  confidence  that  the  banns  between  her  son 
and  her  niece  would  be  published,  and  before  two  suns  had 
set  all  Portsmouth  knew  it.  On  the  day  big  with  such  portents 
Queen’s  Chapel  was  thronged  as  seldom  before,  and  the  Rector 
glowed  with  honest  pride  as  he  surveyed  the  congregation  and 
took  to  himself  a  tribute  in  no  wise  meant  for  him  or  his 
sermon.  The  banns  fell  upon  greedy  ears  and  a  hush  that  was 
breathless  A  flutter  of  excitement,  ranging  from  the  smile 
and  nqd  of  the  sedate  to  the  titter  and  wink  of  the  giddy  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reading  and  defied  all  effort  to  arrest  it  Through- 
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out  its  tedious  length  the  sermon  struggled  in  vain  against  the 
distraction,  and  the  poor  Rector  retired  at  the  end,  baffled  and 
hot,  to  fume  in  secret  over  this  fresh  discomfiture  brought  upon 
him  by  contact  with  the  “unaccountable  Wentworths”. 

In  the  tap-rooms  of  Portsmouth  the  high  and  mighty  of  the 
Province  were  apt  to  be  scaled  down  to  even  less  than  their 
true  dimensions,  and  the  house  of  Wentworth  was  not  exempt 
from  the  process.  Accordingly,  when  Lady  Frances’s  matri¬ 
monial  affair  was  taken  under  advisement  by  the  levellers  who 
held  assise  at  the  “Earl  of  Halifax1',  it  was  promptly  voted 
“a  case  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence”. 

“Maybe  not  so  bad  as  that”,  said  Goody  Stavers,  whose  dis¬ 
cernment  was  less  faulty  than  that  of  her  kind  generally;  “but 
anyway,  her  heart’s  over  the  seas,  and  it’ll  stay  there  till  John 
Wentworth  comes  back  from  London.  What’ll  happen  then 
is  what  always  happens — 

True-love  sails  away, 

New-love  has  his  day; 

True-love  hies  him  back, 

New-love  gets  the  sack.” 

In  this  simple  quatrain  she  had  embodied  her  philosophy  of 
the  feminine  heart  as  she  had  evolved  it  from  long  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  ways  of  sailors’s  sweethearts,  whose  coquetting  was 
ever  before  her  eyes.  Many  a  giddy  flirt  had  she  put  to  the 
blush,  and  many  an  ardent  lad  given  a  warning,  by  jingling  this 
rhyme  in  their  ears  in  a  moment  of  peril  to  both.  So  constantly 
had  it  been  on  her  lips  that  it  had  passed  into  proverb  and 
become  common  parlance  at  her  hostelry,  where  occasions  for 
its  application  were  frequent  and  opportune.  More  than  that, 
its  homely  truth  had  found  favor  with  the  quality,  and  like 
many  another  terse  and  vigorous  idiom  of  the  under  world  it 
had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  place  in  polite  speech.  The  parrot 
also  had  learned  to  mouth  it. 

“I  wonder  will  Lady  Wentworth  be  at  the  wedding”,  she 
resumed,  after  chalking  up  sundry  scores  on  her  trusty  slate — 
“and  what  she’ll  do  if  she  is.  Something  crafty,  I’ll  warrant. 
Patty  Hilton’s  never  had  it  out  with  Milady  Frances  for  that 
slap  in  the  face  the  time  they  christened  the  French  brats. 
Maybe  the  youngsters  will  dance  at  this  wedding  as  they  did  at 
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Patty’s — and  maybe  they  won’t.  It’ll  be  just  as  Patty  likes 
mind  if  it  isn’t.  O,  the  Wentworths  have  got  their  match  at 
last.  She’ll  humble  ’em  all  yet,  see  if  she  don  t  . 

This  gusty  and  discursive  comment  fairly  sampled  the  gos¬ 
sip  that  everywhere  went  loose.  Lady  Frances  was  such  a 
definite  person  that  whatever  affair  of  hers  was  on  the  carpet 
all  tongues  had  their  fling  at  it.  Not  that  many  would  do 
her  ill,  or  even  wish  it;  but  the  current  speech  betrayed  a 
relish  for  her  mishaps — a  sort  of  malice  afterthought — grievous 
to  its  victim  because  unassailable.  Little  if  any  of  this  came  to 
her  ears,  for  the  tale-bearer  quailed  before  her  proud  disdain. 
All  the  same,  the  truth  of  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  in  countless 
ways  more  convincing  than  words  could  make  it ;  and  in  her 
secret  heart  it  gnawed  like  a  viper. 

Lady  Atkinson  had  her  wish.  The  amazing  detail  of  wed¬ 
ding  preparation  was  quickly  entered  upon.  It  was  not  in 
Frances  Wentworth  to  be  passive  in  anything  which  concerned 
her  even  remotely.  In  the  all-important  matter  of  her  marriage, 
therefore,  she  at  once  assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  all  the 
setting  of  this  jewel  in  the  crown  of  womanhood.  There  was 
no  one  to  say  her  nay.  Her  aunt  did  indeed  inquire  fre¬ 
quently  if  ‘the  day’  had  been  set,  and  betrayed  a  little  of  the 
impatience  which  she  felt  at  the  long-drawn-out  preliminaries. 
The  substance  of  things  alone  satisfied  her;  ornament  and 
accessories  were  as  husks.  But  she  acquiesced,  and  almost 
before  she  was  aware  she  was  supplanted  in  her  own  household. 
The  husband  of  Hannah  Wentworth  was  too  well  inured  to 
petticoat  rule  to  be  disturbed  by  a  mere  change  of  dynasty  like 
this.  In  fact  he  rather  enjoyed  the  mild  discomfiture  of  his 
spouse,  and  secretly  wished  there  might  be  more  of  it.  The 
expectant  bridegroom  profited  by  the  infusion  of  ardor  which 
successive  steps  in  the  preparations  brought  about.  For  with¬ 
out  the  cumulative  effect  of  them  he  would  hardly  have  warmed 
to  even  the  conventional  glow  permitted  to  such  patterns  of 
decorum  as  he.  Thus  all  things  worked  together  for  good, 
and  Lady  Frances  even  dreamed  she  was  happy. 

Lady  Martha  came  early  with  congratulations.  Moreover 
she  entered  actively  into  the  plans  of  her  ‘dere  nece’,  proffer¬ 
ing  aid  and  advice  without  stint,  and  calmly  ignoring’  the  lack 
of  welcome  which  met  her  advances.  As  first  lady  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  she  exacted  her  full  due  of  outward  deference,  or  rather 
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the  fear  of  her  lordly  spouse  did  it  for  her,  and  under  cover  of 
this  she  became  a  daily  visitor  at  the  Atkinson  mansion  during 
the  ante-nuptial  confusion  that  reigned  there.  Whatever  its 
mistress,  new  or  old,  may  have  thought  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
true  that  a  genuine  enthusiasm  was  the  controlling  first  cause 
of  this  assiduity.  The  delicious  finery  with  which  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  was  investing  herself,  the  exquisite  touches  which  she  gave 
to  every  detail  of  the  elaborate  setting  she  was  preparing  for  her¬ 
self,  and  her  own  radiant  presence,  centered  in  it  all.  were  attrac¬ 
tions  which  Lady  Martha  could  not  resist.  Sensuous  beauty 
and  luxury  appealed  all  the  more  powerfully  to  her  because  her 
yearning  for  them  had  so  long  gone  unsatisfied. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  mellowing  influence  of  the 
occasion  would  have  banished  from  her  heart  whatever  remained 
of  its  hardness  towards  lady  Frances  if  she  had  now  met  with 
womanly  kindness  instead  of  cold  indifference  from  that  con¬ 
centrated  essence  of  Wentworth  pride;  for  she  was  really  in¬ 
capable  of  lasting  resentment.  But  a  love  of  mischief  for  its 
own  sake,  a  perverted  sense  of  humor  bred  in  the  down-trodden, 
survived  her  sudden  elevation  and  broke  out  afresh  upon  the 
slightest  provocation.  Her  quick  instinct  reminded  her  con¬ 
stantly  that  polite  tolerance  was  the  limit  of  her  welcome  at 
her  sister-in-law’s  mansion.  Still  the  fascination  of  the  moving 
scene  that  filled  it  drew  her  constantly  to  it.  As  often  as  the 
sense  of  isolation  was  driven  home  to  her  heart  she  would  betake 
herself  to  communion  with  the  parrot.  Here  was  another  sur¬ 
vival  of  her  change  from  the  lowly  estate  of  her  early  years. 
Humanity  cuffed  about  by  its  fellows  appeals  naturally  to  the 
brute  creation ;  and  the  farther  down  the  scale  the  one  is 
forced  the  more  intimate  becomes  its  relation  with  the  other. 
Fatty  Hilton  had  known  this  scourge  and  its  solace.  Fleeing 
from  the  lot  of  neglect  and  persecution  which  had  been  hers 
till  her  marriage,  she  had  been  wont  to  carry  her  woes  to 
Goody  Stavers’s  tap-room  and  ease  her  burdened  spirit  in  antic 
converse  with  the  feathered  gossip  that  enlivened  that  resort 
before  his  graduation  to  Lady  Atkinson’s  boudoir.  Much  of 
the  parrot’s  facility  of  speech  was  due  to  this  intercourse  with 
Pattv,  for  she  had  been  an  apt  and  canny  teacher.  His  change 
of  abode  and  associations  had  greatly  diminished  his  stock  of 
phrases,  but  anything  which  savored  of  his  old  haunt  and 
its  association  sufficed  to  renew  his  accomplishments.  He  at 
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once  recognized  in  Lady  Martha  the  ragged  barefoot  who  had 
been  his  delight  at  the  hostelry,  and  her  mere  presence,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  art  in  suggestion,  speedily  set  him  going  upon 
the  old  lines.  A  snatch  of  song,  a  telling  gesture,  a  mere 
situation,  would  draw  from  him  some  long  forgotten  quip  or 
racy  bit  of  drollery  redolent  of  the  alehouse  and  its  environ¬ 
ment.  Lady  Atkinson  encouraged  this  revival  and  found  fresh 
delight  in  every  new  development  of  it.  Little  by  little  the 
subtle  art  which  produced  it  charmed  away  her  hostility  and 
drew  her  insensibly  into  bond  with  Lady  Martha.  But  the 
more  fastidious  Lady  Frances  found  fresh  cause  of  dislike  in 
the  frank  admission  of  former  debasement  which  such  a  dis¬ 
play  implied. 

The  wedding  came  at  last,  and  its  magnificence  eclipsed  all 
that  had  gone  before  in  the  Province.  Queen’s  Chapel  was 
thronged  with  the  dignity  and  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  realm. 
Bells  pealed,  the  guns  of  the  harbor  forts  boomed,  and  the 
shipping  at  the  wharves  flamed  with  color.  The  Governor 
swelled  with  pomp,  the  Rector  rejoiced  in  a  glittering  stipend 
oi  gold,  and  the  King  s  Attorney  nurtured  a  colossal  thirst.  But 
in  and  about  it  all  John  Wentworth’s  name  fell  in  whispers 
from  well-bred  tongues,  and  pointed  the  untimely  jest  of  the 
coarser  breed. 


“I  heard  Grandma  Wentworth  tell  the  parrot  a  lot  about 
true-love  anil  new-love  and  how  Aunt  Frances  won’t  stay 

™fafrTd,’  Sai  V  Rfsf11t?  Ph!1.p  “  they  P^sed  out  of  the  church. 

If  she  doesn  t,  she  11  be  telling  a  lie,  for  I  heard  her  promise  to 
have  Uncle  Theodore  till  death.  I  asked  her  once  why  she 

ifshe-’’  t0  UndC  J°hn  t0  C°me  h°me  and  -arry  her, 

all“2ouJ  it  SAdndPhIi’lilPtll?der  h\brelth'  "Grandma  told  me 
ail  about  it.  And  1  11  tell  you  what  she  said  when  thev  are  all 

at  the  feast  and  nobody  can  hear  us”.  5  11 

to  The'  SfrfU^ f  butT  Wh't0Tding  'Ta  “l 

she  had  steeled  herself  to  endure  it  as  best  A,™?’  “Of 

Mr^o'  tf  glared  tnd  £ 

hear!  I  expect  to  blush  till  the  nowde  '  ^  1  sha11 

brown.  It  is  time  brides  had  some  re«  v  r  °  m^L  cbee^s  burns 

3re  subjected  to  at  these  wedding  feast"  But* thef  brutes1  shall 
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keep  within  bounds  to-day  or  I’ll  lash  them  sore”. 

With  this  threat  burning  on  her  lips  and  a  vague  fear  in  her 
heart  that  the  one  name  she  dreaded  to  hear  might  fall  upon 
her  ears,  or  some  hint  be  let  drop  to  suggest  it — the  name  of 
John  Wentworth — she  passed  down  to  the  banquet  hall  and  the 
ringing  acclaim  which  awaited  her  there. 

The  feast  began  with  such  enforced  decorum  as  the  master 
of  the  house  had  been  able  to  pre-arrange,  but  the  Governor 
would  not  have  it  so.  With  his  usual  bent  he  broke  through 
the  frail  barriers  that  hedged  it  about,  and  Clagett  and  the 
lesser  roysterers  pressed  through  the  breach.  Humor  broadened 
into  jollity,  and  jest  followed  on  the  heels  of  pleasantry.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hilarity  some  one,  it  never  appeared  who, 
ordered  the  parrot  brought  in,  and  he  was  perched  behind  Lady 
Martha’s  chair.  His  odd  conceits  and  hit-or-miss  comments 
swelled  the  riot  of  laughter  that  swept  round  the  board  till 
it  echoed  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  stately  mansion.  Long 
before  the  crucial  time  for  the  toasts  had  arrived  the  forebod¬ 
ings  of  the  anxious  bride  showed  through  the  veil  of  her  trained 
and  obedient  smile.  Even  the  Governor  sitting  beside  her  saw 
her  distress.  “Go  loosen  your  bodice,  Frances”,  he  whispered 
hoarsely  in  her  ear.  “I  know  it’s  murdering  you”. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  there  should  be  no  withdrawal 
of  the  ladies  at  any  time.  Such  restraint  as  their  presence 
might  impose  was  relied  upon  to  hold  in  check  even  the  Gov¬ 
ernor;  and  it  was  hoped  to  confine  the  post-prandial  festivities 
to  the  formal  toasts  indispensable  to  the  occasion. 

The  Governor  always  exacted  the  last  measure  of  decorum 
when  he  arose  to  offer  “The  King”,  and  so  when  he  stood  up 
to  this  dutiful  office  there  was  instant  hush,  followed  of  course 
by  a  sonorous  rendering  of  “God  save  the  King”.  When  the 
King’s  Attorney  proposed  “The  Governor”,  he  mounted  his 
chair  to  further  incite  the  enthusiasm  ever  ready  to  respond  to 
that  sentiment.  The  shouting  and  the  tumult  only  subsided 
when  were  heard  the  strains  of  the  bibulous  song  which  was 
the  Governor’s  special  delight;  and  the  elder  Atkinson  had 
been  long  on  his  feet  to  propose  “The  Ladies”  before  “A  Jolly 
Good  Fellow"  would  let  him  be  heard.  The  refrain  gave  way 
at  last,  and  due  tribute  was  paid  to  the  collective  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  Province,  which  blushed  correctly  at  the  hearing 
of  it. 
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Lady  Frances  had  prescribed  that  the  groom’s  toast  to  his 
bride  should  come  last.  All  had  gone  well,  and  her  agitation 
had  waned  well-nigh  to  the  vanishing  point.  When  his  time 
came  the  young  Secretary  was  greeted  with  modest  and  decor¬ 
ous  applause,  which  chilled  by  contrast  with  what  had  gone 
before.  Lady  Frances  winced,  but  controlled  herself.  His 
speech  was  graced  with  such  glow  of  face  and  ease  of  pose  as 
his  ascetic  features  and  rigid  carriage  would  permit;  but  the 
studied  endeavor  chiefly  awakened  thoughts  of  what  “Handsome 
John’’  would  have  done  in  his  place.  As  he  finished,  his  bride 
stood  up  beside  him,  and  he  sealed  his  halting  effort  with  a 
kiss  of  unmistakable  warmth.  It  was  the  one  touch  that  re¬ 
deemed.  A  responsive  thrill  presaged  an  outburst  of  fervid 
acclaim.  But  just  as  the  plaudits  would  have  come,  a  strident 
cry  from  the  parrot  turned  all  eyes  and  ears  to  him.  Something 
in  the  act  of  gallantry  which  he  had  witnessed  recalled  to  him  its 
like  seen  before.  Harking  back  to  his  days  at  the  “Earl  of 
Halifax”,  he  remembered  the  accompaniment  which  Goody 
Stavers  was  wont  to  furnish  such  a  scene;  and  before  atten¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn  from  him,  the  terrible  creature  rattled  off 
the  warning  quatrain  that  all  Portsmouth  knew  so  well.  The 
horrified  butler  hurried  him  off  the  scene,  but  not  before  he 
had  again  rung  the  changes  on  ‘True-love’  and  ‘New-love’,  and 
all  thought  of  acclamation  was  gone  forever. 

The  most  seasoned  matrons  could  only  hide  behind  their 
fans.  Men  of  invincible  tact  could  only  cough  to  break  the 
killing  silence.  Lady  Frances  was  stunned,  but  she  recovered 
herself  and  signalled  her  mother-in-law  to  lead  the  way  out 
from  the  scene  of  dismay.  Tacit  understanding  hastened  the 
close  of  the  festivities,  and  after  a  decent  but  painful  interval 
the  guests  took  their  departure,  and  on  the  way  home  regaled 
themselves  with  unbridled  merriment  over  the  fall  to  which 
the  high-stepping  Frances  had  ridden. 

.  The  parrot  died  a  V1°lent  death  that  night,  and  was  buried 

LTotttr  had  achiev"1  immortality in  th' 

.  ^thVrChf  h°me  a  Httle  worried’  and  crept  into 

bed  to  thmk  Thought  reassured  her,  and  she  joyed  in  the 

mischief  which  she  was  sure  could  never  be  traced  to  her  door 
Dear  Poll .  she  murmured  on  the  brink  of  slumber.  “I  was 
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afraid  I  couldn’t  make  him  say  it;”  and  a  smile  of  sweet  con¬ 
tent  lingered  on  her  face  as  she  dreamed. 

Lady  Atkinson  could  not  sleep.  “Poor  Poll!”  she  moaned 
on  her  pillow.  “He  died  for  another’s  sin!” 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  Flight  of  the  Innocents 

MANKIND  seldom  knows  how  much  of  the  mis¬ 
rule  that  it  groans  under  is  due  to  gout.  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth’s  Province  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  sway 
over  it.  No  one  of  the  King’s  ‘loving  subjects’ 
there  who  filled  the  ears  of  his  Ministers  with  complaints,  ever 
dreamed  that  the  Governor’s  gout  and  not  the  Governor  was 
at  fault.  All  their  protests  were  aimed  at  him  and  not  at  his 
noble  malady.  And  yet  was  he,  like  ‘Poor  Polly’,  condemned 
to  atone  for  sins  done  through  him  and  not  by  him,  if  the  annals 
of  the  time  are  to  be  believed.  For  is  it  not  so  set  down  in 
solemn  state  papers  wrought  out  by  his  obedient  Council,  by  the 
faithful  old  Secretary  who  served  him  so  long,  and  even  by  the 
ambitious  nephew  who  supplanted  him  at  last — all  laid  in  the 
scale  and  duly  weighed  and  docketed  against  the  accusations 
which  thickened  upon  him  in  his  old  age?  So  runs  the  record, 
and  history  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  in  these  pages. 

On  a  June  day  in  1767  John  Wentworth  arrived  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  laid  before  the  Council  his  Royal  Commission  as 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  took  care  also  to  lodge  with  it 
an  attested  copy  of  the  stout  defence  of  his  ‘much  maligned’ 
uncle,  filled  large  with  excusing  mention  of  his  besetting  gout, 
which,  he  had  laid  before  the  hard-hearted  Ministers  at  St. 
James  s.  But  all  this  did  not  avail  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  his 
predecessor  ;  for  some  busy-body  secretly  pointed  out  that  the 
Defence  itself  contained  the  tell-tale  admission  that  it  had 
only  been  made  “after  the  dismissal  had  been  decreed”.  Lady 
Martha,  too,  had  been  shown  a  private  letter  from  London 
which  made  her  implacable,  a  letter  which  had  it  that  some 
one  “had  Caryed  A  Report  to  the  Offices  that  the  Govr  had 
Married  a  Slute  of  a  Maid”,  and  she  chose  to  brand  no  less 
a  person  than  John  Wentworth  as  the  calumniator 

The  same  nearness  to  earth  and  all  things  lowly,  which  so 
easily  brought  her  in  touch  with  the  brute  creation,  gave  Lady 
Martha  ready  access  to  the  heart  of  childhood.  Children  loved 
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her  for  what  she  was.  What  she  did  they  took  little  note  of. 
Thus  it  was  that  Philip  and  Rose  had  enthroned  her  in  their 
hearts,  while  her  rival  in  their  affections,  Lady  Frances,  with 
every  claim  to  their  gratitude,  could  only  stand  in  waiting.  In 
the  bitter  enmity  which  had  followed  “Poor  Poll’s”  escapade  at 
the  wedding  their  allegiance  to  ‘Grandma  Wentworth’  had 
remained  unshaken.  To  them  as  to  none  other  she  unbosomed 
the  bitterness  of  grief  that  overwhelmed  her  in  her  husband’s 
downfall;  and  she  drew  more  comfort  from  their  childish  sym¬ 
pathy  than  from  all  the  pitying  words  that  their  elders  bestowed 
upon  her. 

“When  I’m  a  man,  Grandma,”  cried  Philip  in  defiant  tones, 
“I’ll  pay  those  wicked  Englishmen  for  what  they’ve  done  to 
Grandpa  and  you!” 

“Yes”,  echoed  Rose;  “Philip  will  serve  the  King  the  same 
way.  If  the  King  won’t  have  Grandpa,  we  won’t  have  the 
King!” 

More  children  had  been  born  to  her,  but  like  the  first,  they 
all  sickened  and  died  in  early  infancy.  Bereaved  of  her  own, 
she  grew  more  and  more  attached  to  those  whose  christening 
had  marked  a  red  letter  in  her  life. 

Lady  Frances  had  been  five  years  a  wife  and  was  still  child¬ 
less.  The  mother  instinct,  still  strong  upon  her,  continued 
to  lavish  itself  upon  Philip  and  Rose.  The  tragic  story  of  their 
birth  and  orphaning  which  had  so  drawn  her  to  them,  she  had 
in  turn  stamped  upon  their  plastic  minds  in  the  vivid  lines  which 
imagination  like  hers  lends  to  a  tale  that  it  dwells  upon,  till 
it  had  become  a  part  of  their  very  being.  The  pity  of  it  tinged 
her  every  allusion  to  it  and  bred,  in  Philip  especially,  an  abid¬ 
ing  sense  of  wrong.  With  the  swift  intuition  of  childhood  he 
leaped  to  first  cause,  and  found  it  in  England’s  war  upon 
France.  Instead  of  an  incident  of  that  strife,  the  parting  of 
himself  and  Rose  from  kin  and  country  came  to  appear  to  him 
as  prime  end  and  aim  of  it  all.  “If  you  love  us  really  and 
truly”,  he  said  to  Lady  Frances  one  day  as  they  talked  again 
of  the  well  worn  theme,  “why  don’t  you  send  us  back  to  our 
own  people?”  And  when  she  put  him  off  with  some  gentle 
evasion,  he  added,  “Some  day  I’ll  fight  the  English  and  make 
them  sorry  for  what  they’ve  done  to  me”. 

We  may  not  smile  at  Philip ;  for  have  not  larger  minds  than 
his  been  stirred  to  great  parts  in  the  world’s  drama  by  lesser 
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spur  than  urged  him?  The  narrow  is  not  always  intense,  but 
verily  the  intense  is  mostly  narrow. 

Both  these  childless  women  loved  the  two  waifs  whose 
advent  into  the  life  of  the  Province  had  been  the  innocent  oc¬ 
casion  of  an  enmity  that  had  now  thrown  off  all  disguise.  But 
Lady  Martha’s  was  the  truer  mother  love,  for  it  put  away  self, 
which  the  other’s  did  not.  The  one  could  sympathize  with  the 
awakened  longing  of  the  infant  exiles  for  their  own  land  and 
kindred ;  but  the  other  could  hear  nothing  of  that  which  might 
lead  to  their  separation  from  her.  The  one  encouraged  them 
to  hope  for  the  time  when  the  mystery  of  their  birth  might 
be  solved;  but  the  other,  save  for  a  brief  period  when  she  first 
felt  the  dread  of  Lady  Martha’s  ascendency  over  them,  strove 
with  all  her  art  to  wean  them  from  the  thought. 

Now  that  Lady  Martha,  too,  was  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  personal  injury  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  Philip  laid 
the  sin  of  his  consuming  wrongs,  she  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
that  had  begun  to  burn  in  his  young  heart  against  the  authors 
of  it  all.  “England  has  no  business  to  be  ruling  over  us 
Americans  anyway  she  boldly  proclaimed  once  in  his  hearing 
when  she  and  the  old  Governor  were  chewing  their  bitter  cud 
together.  “We  made  them  undo  the  Stamp  Act,  and  we 
could  make  them  let  go  of  us  entirely  if  our  men  would  only 
fight,  as  they  ought  to”. 


“Why  don’t  you  fight  the  English,  Grandpa,  and  be  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  spite  of  them?”  said  Philip,  chiming  in.  “The  French 
would  come  to  help  you”. 

Tut,  tut,  you  little  rebel  ,  laughed  the  old  man  through 
the  mist  that  filled  his  eyes.  “What  put  that  into  your  head”. 
Then  his  smile  gave  way  to  sober  mien,  and  he  whispered  aside 
to  the  partner  of  his  sorrows,  “Maybe  he’s  right,  who  knows?” 

When  Philip  entered  upon  his  fourteenth  year  he  already 
gave  promise  of  the  manly  strength  and  beauty  which  in 
later  years  made  him  the  admiration  of  all  who  looked  upon 
him  f  ail  and  clean  of  limb,  deep-chested  and  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  clear-eyed  and  self-poised,  he  was  well-nigh  a  man 
even  then.  At  Master  Hale’s  famous  school  his  mind  had 
kept  pace  with  his  body  and  ran  before  it  was  sent  into  realms 
of  thought  far  beyond  his  years.  From  the  well  stored  library 
of  the  Atkinson  mansion  he  imbibed  a  marvellous  knowledge 
Of  history  and  travel,  which  his  tenacious  memory  held  in 
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firm  and  ready  grasp.  A  thoughtful  habit  and  a  hunger  for 
the  root  of  things  wrought  all  that  he  acquired  into  the  fiber 
of  his  own  mind  and  added  to  its  stature  day  by  day.  A 
spirit  of  enterprise  called  his  powers  into  constant  activity, 
and  a  definite  purpose  in  life,  now  distinctly  formed,  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  inspired  them  all.  Prompt  and  tireless  in  action, 
but  sparing  of  words  when  he  had  things  to  do,  sane  and  sober 
when  he  thought,  and  swift  and  straight  to  the  point  when 
he  spoke. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Philip  wrote  the  first  pages  of  a 
journal  which  he  kept  for  many  years,  which  has  come  down 
to  this  later  day  unspoiled  and  undimmed  by  time,  and  from 
which  much  of  this  story  of  his  life  has  been  gleaned.  Out  of 
that  record  he  shall  now  speak  for  himself,  and  show  forth 
what  manner  of  boy  was  father  of  the  man  that  he  came  to  be. 

This  is  what  he  wrote,  when  life  was  new  and  heart  was 
high ;  when  words  seemed  real  to  him,  and  things  were  what 
they  seemed : 

“I,  Philip,  Son  of  France,  without  other  rightful  name  or 
lineage  that  I  know,  a  Captive  from  birth,  being  now  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  which  is  to  say  the  age  of  14,  am  minded 
to  set  down  in  order  some  account  of  things  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  and  things  which  shall  happen,  along  with  things 
which  I  shall  do,  which  others  are  like  to  call  happenings  also. 
Not  that  I  would  be  heard  of  men,  but  for  my  own  Edifying, 
because  I  have  learned  that  setting  things  down  truly  leads 
to  doing  things  truly,  and  things  done  are  more  than  things 
said. 

“I  do  not  think  to  write  a  book,  being  but  a  plain  Gentle¬ 
man,  meaning  always  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  and  no 
more,  and  taking  no  thought  of  how  it  shall  seem.  Methinks 
it  is  not  given  to  such  to  write  books;  but  this  shall  not  keep 
me  from  setting  down  here  truly  what  I  Know,  now  that  I 
have  come  to  understand  the  ways  of  things. 

“Once  I  read  a  Book  which  was  writ  on  a  Ship  and  was 
called  the  Ship’s  Log,  wherein  the  Captain  set  down  things 
plain  and  straight  just  as  they  were,  and  I  thought  it  was  more 
to  be  believed  than  any  other  Book  that  I  ever  read,  saving 
only  God’s  Word.  What  I  shall  set  down  here  shall  be  like 
that  Log,  so  if  any  shall  read  it  they  shall  know  it  is  true. 

“I  read  another  Book,  which  was  very  old  and  seemed  to  be 
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writ  mostly  like  that  Log,  and  I  set  down  here  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  somewhat  that  I  read  in  that  Book,  because  it  is  like  a 
Sign  of  what  has  come  after,  even  to  this  day”. 

Then  he  quoted  from  an  ancient  book  of  voyages  a  brief 
and  concise  account  of  the  French  discoveries  in  the  New 
World,  the  founding  of  Quebec  and  New  France,  and  added  a 
summary  of  the  Indian  warfare  on  Lake  Champlain  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man,  Algonquin  against  Iroquois,  and 
the  later  struggles  between  the  French  and  English  for  the 
dominion  of  the  lake  and  the  lands  bordering  upon  it. 

“Before  these  wars  between  the  white  men”,  he  wrote,  “the 
Holy  Fathers  in  Christ  who  had  been  sent  from  France  brought 
great  numbers  of  the  Algonquins  to  abandon  their  idols  and 
accept  the  True  God;  but  when  the  Indians  learned  that  the 
new  God  was  the  God  of  the  French  and  English  both  they 
marvelled,  and  refused  to  have  Him,  because  they  said  none 
could  tell  whether  he  was  for  or  against. 

So  from  generation  to  generation  there  was  ever  war  on 
this  dark  and  and  bloody  water.  Sometimes  the  Savages  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  sometimes  they  from  the  Mohawk,  were 
masters.  Sometimes  the  French,  and  sometimes  the  English, 
had  it  in  their  grasp.  Around  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
the  battles  were  waged  which  England’s  wicked  lust  of  power 
forced  upon  unhappy  France.  At  last  the  wicked  triumphed 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  New  France  passed  under  the 
Yoke  of  the  Conqueror. 


“Sometime,  somewhere,  I  know  not  when  or  where,  I  was 
born  in  this  maelstrom  of  war  and  cast  upon  its  brim  like  a 
bit  of  wreck  from  the  havoc  of  human  strife 

“I  have  heard  it  said  that  often  the  Child  is  marked  before 
its  Birth  and  grows  into  strange  ways  because  of  it.  I  know 
not  if  this  be  so;  but  this  I  know,  that  some  strange  spell 
draws  me  towards  the  b  ood-stained  waters  where  I  first  saw 
the  light,  and  the  awful  travail  which  brought  me  into  the 
world  seems  to  shape  my  life  beyond  my  power  to  let  or 
inder.  In  my  dreams  I  see  the  vortex  of  blood  out  of  which 
came,  and  it  beckons  me  to  leap  in  and  battle  for  the  secret 
of  my  birth  which  ,s  hidden  there.  I  would  not  be  guTded 
by  dreams,  but  in  my  waking  hours  also,  when  I  think  on  the 
things  which  I  know  I  am  moved  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  suffered  Wrongs  that  no  Christian  Gentleman 
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ought  to  bear.  Every  such  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  those 
who  have  brought  him  into  the  world,  and  I  am  without  this, 
a  bastard  if  any  choose  to  call  me  so.  He  has  a  right  to  the 
care  of  parents  and  the  love  of  kindred,  and  these  are  denied 
me.  Fie  has  a  right  to  be  baptized  into  the  Faith  of  his 
Fathers,  and  I  am  still  a  stranger  to  that.  He  has  a  right  to 
dwell  with  his  people,  and  I  have  been  a  Stranger  in  a  strange 
Land  from  the  day  of  my  birth.  He  has  a  right  to  know  who 
he  is,  and  I  know  not  even  that. 

“All  this  has  been  brought  upon  me  by  that  People  who 
have  made  war  upon  my  People  for  more  than  five  hundred 
years.  I  do  not  think  to  be  revenged,  for  I  am  not  as  the 
Savage  are;  but  I  am  minded  to  throw  off  these  Wrongs  in 
whatever  way  I  can.  I  cannot  do  this  and  still  be  the  Friend 
of  them  that  have  brought  the  Wrongs  upon  me.  And  so  I 
write  myself  down  here  the  sworn  Foe  of  England  till  I  shall 
come  to<  my  own.  I  shall  go  to  the  Wars,  for  more  Wars  will 
come,  and  there  quit  myself  valiantly  against  my  Foe.  There 
I  shall  win  back  all  that  is  rightly  mine,  if  it  please  God.  But 
if  I  shall  fall  before  I  can  do  so  much,  I  know  there  will  be 
brave  Knights  to  give  me  a  soldier’s  burial ;  and  to  them  I 
would  say,  if  then  I  might  speak,  let  my  Epitaph  be  this  and  no 
more: 

PHILIP 

A  GENTLEMAN 
SON  OF  FRANCE 
FOE  OF  ENGLAND 

“You  know  the  road  to  Crown  Point,  don’t  you,  Liza?” 
said  Philip  to  his  old  black  nurse  one  day  shortly  after  he  had 
written  himself  down  ‘Foe  of  England’. 

“Lo’d  ’o  massy!”  answered  Liza;  “nobody  caint  git  los’  off’n 
dat  road.  Dey  ain’t  no  oder  one  dere  ter  stray  on”. 

“Is  it  a  good  road?”  he  asked,  cautiously,  trying  to  conceal 
a  really  lively  interest. 

“  ’Tain’t  no  road,  honey — jes’  a  gash  in  de  woods,  ter  make 
it  easy  fer  de  b’ars  ter  chase  fo’ks”. 

“How  far  is  it?”  Philip  pursued,  undeterred  by  thoughts  of 
bears. 

“  ’Bout  a  week,  hoss-back — two  weeks,  afoot.  I  disremember 
how  fur  wid  oxen.  Marse  Dudley  an’  I  went  wid  oxen  when 
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we  carried  hog  meat  an’  rum  ter  de  sogers  ten  y’ars  ago. 
Lo’d,  what  a  time  dat  wus.  B’ars  an’  wolfs  an’  all  so’ts  ’o 


varmints  tryin’  ter  eat  us  up  ebery  night.  Cap’n  Stark’s  men 
done  chopped  de  road.  Wha’  yer  wan’  ter  know  ’bout  it  fer?” 


Liza  had  turned  questioner  now,  and  Philip  had  hard  work 
to  hold  the  lead  and  extract  from  her  what  she  had  learned 
of  the  route  as  cook  and  caretaker  for  Commissary  Dudley 


when  he  carried  supplies  to  Lord  Amherst  over  the  wilderness 


road  that  Stark  ‘chopped’  for  him  in  ’57. 

Little  by  little,  however,  he  gained  upon  her  and  got  what 
he  wanted.  Then  by  slow  approaches  he  drew  near  to  his 
purpose.  “You  and  the  other  black  folks  don’t  get  along  very 
well  together,  do  you?”  he  asked,  shifting  the  topic  suddenly. 

Liza  was  easily  diverted,  for  her  relations  with  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  negroes  had  been  a  source  of  trial  to  her  ever  since  her 
earliest  contact  with  them;  and  the  subject  was  one  upon  which 
she  always  waxed  wroth  and  eloquent.  “I  don’  hab  nuffin 
ter  do  wid  dem  ’ristercrat  fool  niggas,”  she  said  hotly.  “Dey’s 
all  feared  o  me  ,  she  added,  with  with  a  toss  of  defiance. 

Dey  jes  sass  me  an  run,  cos  dey  knows  I  cain’t  cotch  up 
wid  ’em.  I  jes’  like  ter  wring  all  dey  necks  an’  pitch  ’em  in  a 
heap.  I  jes’  c’d  do  it,  too,  shuah”.  With  that,  she  twisted  the 
gate  she  was  leaning  upon  off  its  hinges  and  threw  it  a  rod 
away  to  a  rubbish  pile. 


Where  s  the  Waga?”  Philip  asked,  taking  another  tart 


“What  would  you  do  if  he  and  I  and  Rose  should 
lilip  asked. 


1  in  uit,  1JU11UW  • 

Having  edged  his  way  so  far,  Philip  forebore,  and  left  Liza 
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to  her  mild  and  fleeting  wonderment.  To  Rose  and  the  Waga 
he  had  already  disclosed  a  daring  plan  of  flight  to  Quebec,  and 
both  were  pledged  to  it  joyfully — the  one  from  sympathy  and 
the  other  from  habit.  Now  that  Liza  could  be  counted  on, 
the  scheme  took  rapid  and  definite  form,  and  arrangements 
began.  Maps  were  studied,  pocket  money  hoarded,  and  scraps 
of  information  gathered  from  here  and  there.  Liza’s  loose 
tongue  could  not  be  trusted  to  guard  the  secret  for  long,  and 
it  was  kept  from  her  till  the  eve  of  departure.  Mistress 
Dudley  had  gone  on  a  long  visit  to  Boston  and  left  her  in 
charge  of  the  household. 

Late  in  September  the  Lady  Wentworth  cleared  for  Mar¬ 
tinique  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  and  her  owner  sailed  with  her, 
without  warning,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  same  air  of 
mystery  that  waited  on  all  his  movements.  The  brig  weighed 
anchor  at  daybreak,  and  Thomas  had  gone  aboard  secretly 
the  evening  before. 

Behind  the  thick  hedge  that  screened  the  Dudley  house  from 
view  there  was  a  bustle  of  preparation  as  soon  as  its  master 
had  left  it.  The  mistress  had  taken  her  tire-woman  with  her, 
and  there  was  none  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  what  was  going  on. 
Liza  had  been  told  of  the  impending  exodus,  and  she  heard  it 
with  joy.  “Glory  ter  God!”  she  shouted.  “But  I’d  jes’  like  ter 
twis’  one  nigga’s  neck  befo’  we  go”,  she  added  regretfully. 

Philip  and  Rose  each  had  a  filly  by  gift  from  “Grandpa” 
Wentworth,  and  the  Waga  quickly  had  them  saddled  and  wait¬ 
ing.  Liza  brought  blankets  from  the  Dudley  store,  but  Philip 
balked  at  the  theft.  “Lo’d  o’  massy!”  she  cried,  “didn’t  de 
Sabiour  rob  de  co’nfields  when  he  wus  hungry?”  And  con¬ 
science  yielded  to  necessity.  Rose  was  busy  by  herself.  The 
woman  in  her  had  its  own  work  to  do.  In  a  silken  bag  she 
tucked  away  the  Liberty  Caps  that  had  crowned  the  infant 
heads  of  herself  and  Philip,  the  broidered  scarf  with  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  the  Missal,  and  the  Letter  from  the  Dead. 

When  the  town  was  well  asleep  they  crept  out,  one  by  one, 
to  their  rendezvous  at  the  far  end  of  the  mill-dam  bridge,  and 
the  flight  began. 

Philip  led,  all  the  pain  of  parting  forestalled  by  the  vision 
that  filled  his  brain;  Rose  pressed  to  his  side,  forgetful  of  all 
but  her  joy  and  trust  in  him  ,-  Liza  strode  behind,  laden  with 
spoil  of  flour  and  bacon  from  the  Dudley  larder  and  quit  of 
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all  thought  of  Portsmouth  'niggas;’  while  the  Waga  trotted  in 
the  rear  with  the  master’s  hunting  piece  gripped  tight  and 
the  fear  of  sailor  men  slipping  away. 

The  season  lent  itself  to  their  adventure.  Indian  summer 
had  smiled  its  welcome  when  they  came  to  the  Province,  and 
now  it  sped  their  parting  with  its  warmth.  All  night  they 
hurried  forward,  and  daybreak  found  them  hidden  in  a  thicket 
well  on  towards  the  Merrimac.  Then  they  slept — all  but  the 
Waga,  who  circled  softly  round  the  dreamers  and  watched. 

Two  days  went  by  before  Portsmouth  missed  the  fugitives. 
Lady  Frances  had  some  guests  from  New  York,  and  sent  for 
Philip  and  Rose  to  come  and  be  admired  of  them.  When  they 
could  not  be  found,  and  it  was  settled  that  they  were  gone, 
all  were  agreed  that  the  Lady  IV entworth  had  carried  them 
away.  Plenty  of  mystery  and  gossip  there  was,  but  of  search 
or  pursuit  no  one  thought.  Goody  Stavers  proclaimed  her 
scorn  of  “that  fairy  tale  Tom  Dudley  told  when  he  first 
brought  the  brats  home  with  him”.  “He  knows  where  they 
belong,  and  he  has  taken  them  there”,  she  insisted.  At  first, 
opinion  wavered  before  her  attack;  but  there  was  Stark’s  word, 
and  again  that  prevailed.  But  the  mystery  of  their  disappear¬ 
ance  remained. 

Four  nights  of  arduous  toil  brought  the  fleeing  enthusiasts 
to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  at  “Number  Four”,  the  long¬ 
time  military  outpost  from  which  Stark  had  cut  the  road  to 
Crown  Point.  The  scattered  settlements  and  solitary  lo<* 
cabins  by  the  way  had  all  been  safely  evaded,  and  once  across 
the  river  the  wilderness  would  swallow  them  from  sight  As 
they  came  out  upon  a  cleared  hill-top  back  of  the  sleeping 
hamlet  m  the  thick  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn,  an  awe- 
compelling  vision  met  their  gaze.  Far  off  to  the  north  a  great 
fiery  cross  lay  against  the  blackness  and  blazed  out  upon  the 
night  nature  s  reminder  of  mankind’s  redemption 

Twenty  miles  away,  towering  Ascutney,  far-strayed  from 
its  fellows  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  rearing  its  head 
m  ™ger -  at  the  nver  which  crosses  its  path,  has  stood  trans¬ 
fixed  with  the  stream  gnawing  at  its  feet  since  land  and  water 
began  their  battle  for  earth’s  dominion.  On  its  southern  slop! 
wo  wooded  ravines  intersect,  and  hold  the  snows  of  winter 
ong  after  the  sun  of  springtime  has  melted  them  from  the 
rest  of  its  surface.  Legend  is  that  once  in  a  generation  or 
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forest  fires  burned  the  mountain  bare  in  early  summer  save 
where  this  cross  of  snow  stayed  the  flames,  and  again  in  Indian 
summer  seized  upon  the  remnant  and  for  a  day  and  night  made 
it  a  cross  of  fire.  Then  the  toiling  years  slowly  clothed  the 
mountain  anew  and  prepared  it  for  the  spectacle  again. 

It  was  this  phenomenon  which  the  fugitives  had  come  upon. 
“It  is  a  good  omen”,  said  Philip.  “We  shall  not  fail”. 

“We  better  keep  away  f’m  it,  whedder  or  no”,  said  Liza. 
“I  reckon  it’s  a  fire  in  de  woods.  Cap’n  Stark  foun’  one  furder 
on,  an’  he  swo’e  a  heap  o’  cuss  wo’ds  ’cos  it  done  burn  up  a 
wagon  load  o’  rum”. 

Rose  gazed  at  it  long  and  silently;  then  she  sat  down  by 
the  fire  they  had  kindled  and  took  the  missal  from  her  bag. 
The  gilded  cross  upon  its  cover  flashed  back  the  fire-light,  and 
she  pressed  the  symbol  to  her  lips.  The  Waga  came  by,  and  she 
touched  him.  As  he  paused,  she  rose  beside  him  and  pointed 
first  to  the  emblazoned  sign  on  the  book  and  then  to  its  like¬ 
ness  on  the  mountain.  Then  again,  as  on  that  night  when 
Lady  Frances  had  awakened  in  him  memories  of  the  Jesuit 
teaching,  he  crossed  himself  and  stood  bowed  in  mute  adoration. 

They  had  found  a  ford  across  the  Merrimac,  but  here  there 
was  none.  During  the  day,  Philip  and  the  Waga  reconnoitered 
and  decided  that  the  ferry  boat  which  they  saw  poled  across 
and  back  was  a  thing  that  called  for  more  strength  and  skill  in 
its  handling  than  the  little  party  could  muster.  At  a  full 
council  held  later  Liza  insisted  that  she  and  the  Waga  could 
manage  it,  and  the  two  scouts  went  again  for  further  study 
of  the  boat  and  the  way  to  navigate  it.  When  the  hamlet 
had  wrapped  itself  in  slumber  that  night,  the  four  stole  down 
to  the  landing  and  embarked  in  the  great  lumbering  affair. 
Philip  and  Rose  held  the  fillys,  while  Liza  and  the  Waga  man¬ 
ned  the  long  poles.  Slowly  they  pushed  out  from  the  bank 
and  headed  across.  Liza’s  strength  overmatched  the  Waga’s, 
and  in  the  darkness  they  swerved  about  and  set  their  course  full 
against  the  current.  To  remedy  this  they  changed  sides,  only 
to  find  themselves  soon  headed  down  stream.  Philip  ventured 
a  suggestion,  and  the  chief  navigator  snuffed  him  out  with  a 
swift  retort.  The  craft  swung  this  way  and  that,  all  the 
while  drifting  towards  the  near-by  falls  whose  roar  they  could 
hear  on  the  still  night  air,  and  the  Waga’s  strength  visibly 
failed.  “Push,  yo’  heathen!  Push!”  shouted  the  Amazon  at 
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the  other  pole.  The  Indian  renewed  his  efforts,  and  for  a 
time  they  made  towards  the  shore.  Another  turn  down  stream 
threatened,  and  in  the  struggle  to  arrest  it  Liza  planted  her 
pole  too  near  the  boat.  The  current  pressed  the  unwieldy  craft 
against  it,  and,  failing  to  let  go  in  season,  she  was  dragged 
headlong  over  the  side  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Philip 
snatched  the  Waga’s  pole  and  reached  for  her  blindly.  Fortune 
favored,  and  it  touched  her  hand.  She  laid  hold  on  it  with  a 
grip  of  iron,  and  the  three  in  the  boat  tugged  her  aboard.  With 
one  mighty  convulsion  she  shook  the  water  out  of  her  garments 
and  faced  the  fresh  peril  that  threatened.  Her  pole  had  floated 
away,  but  her  courage  rose  to  make  good  the  loss.  “Dar  now”, 
she  said  soothingly  and  with  the  calm  of  conscious  strength, 
“yo’  chilluns  jes’  set  quiet  an’  le’  me  manage”.  With  that 
she  seized  the  Waga’s  pole  and  became  helm  and  motive  power 
in  the  fresh  struggle. 

Things  went  better  now,  and  soon  they  were  nearing  the 
western  bank.  “Jump  quick,  chilluns,  when  it  tech  de  lan’  ” 
Liza  shouted,  and  they  pressed  forward  for  the  leap.  At  the 
first  touch  they  scrambled  out,  and  Liza  tumbled  after.  They 
had  fallen  a  mile  below  the  landing,  but  in  the  joy  of  their 
deliverance  they  took  no  note  of  that.  Philip  looked  back  at 
the  waning  moon  just  risen  in  the  eastern  sky  and  drew  a  sigh 
ofjeffe f.  “We  are  out  of  New  Hampshire  now”,  he  said. 

1  his  is  any  man’s  land,  and  we  are  free”. 

“Bad  luck  to  yo’,  ol’  Ham’sher!”  Liza  cried;  and  she  shook 
a  huge  fist  at  the  spectral  hills  beyond  the  river.  The  Waga 
caught  her  spirit  and  danced;  then  with  a  guttural  whoop  he 
fired  his  gun  at  the  dim  heights  and  grunted.  Rose  wept  and 

1*700  ei  onf  r 


When  they  had  found  the  military  road,  they  followed  it 
westward,  and  by  morning  had  passed  beyond  all  signs  of 
human  habitation.  After  that,  they  changed  the  order  going 

a^fsleepingat  m2ht>  with  none  to  vex  or  make  them 
Traid.  But  presently  a  new  peril  overtook  them,  and  again 

STiL™  IT  '°  I1*  ,eSt'.  Far  in  niountains 
.hey  had  gone,  and  rested  one  night  under  the  shadow  of 

m’ghty  Killmgtcm.  The  Waga  watched  while  the  others  slept 

Suddenly  his  gun  tang  out  and  awoke  the  sleepers  with  a  art 

A  light  fire  was  burning,  and  in  its  glare  a  dozen  snarline 

wolves  were  circling  round  them.  Glittering  eyes  and  ^nash- 
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ing  teeth  struck  terror  to  their  hearts,  and  a  chorus  of  howls 
added  to  it.  The  Waga  stood  at  bay  with  gun  clubbed  for 
battle.  A  low  wide-spreading  beech  sheltered  the  resting  place, 
and  Liza  tossed  Rose  into  its  branches.  She  snatched  at  Philip 
also  to  send  him  after,  but  he  evaded  her.  Then  she  wrenched 
a  dead  limb  from  the  tree  and  laid  about  her  with  power. 
Philip  found  a  like  weapon  and  joined  in  the  fray.  Soon  he 
shifted  this  for  the  Waga’s  gun.  Tearing  the  powder  horn 
and  bullet  pouch  from  the  Indian,  he  loaded  and  fired  from 
within  the  circle  of  swinging  clubs.  “Aim  sure,  Philip”,  gasped 
the  frightened  Rose  from  her  refuge  in  the  tree;  and  one  by 
one  the  howling  fiends  went  down  before  his  rapid  fire.  When 
six  had  met  their  fate  the  others  suddenly  gathered  in  a  bunch 
and  fled.  “Ugh!”  the  Waga  grunted,  panting  for  breath.  The 
others  rested  a  moment,  too  tired  to  speak. 

Suddenly  Liza  broke  the  silence.  “Hi,  look  out!”  she 
screamed.  “Heah  comes  a  b’ar!” 

True  enough.  A  monster  bruin  nosed  in  on  the  scene,  and  it 
was  he,  not  the  clubs  and  gun,  that  had  frightened  the  lesser 
brutes  away. 

Philip  met  the  first  attack.  Taken  by  surprise,  his  gun  was 
unloaded,  and  he  clubbed  it  over  the  creature’s  head.  The 
blow  broke  the  stock  short  off  at  the  barrel,  and  the  weapon 
was  done  for.  While  Philip  scrambled  for  a  club  the  bear 
turned  upon  the  Waga.  Rearing  on  his  haunches,  he  fell  on  the 
Indian  in  an  unguarded  moment  and  caught  him  tight  in  a 
hug  of  death.  Philip  and  Liza  laid  on  with  their  clubs,  but 
the  brute  held  to  his  victim.  The  Waga  gasped,  and  the 
bear  crunched  at  his  shoulder  with  jaws  of  steel.  “Get  your 
knife,  Philip!  Get  your  knife!”  cried  Rose  in  terror;  and 
instantly  the  thought  passed  into  action.  A  keen  hunting  blade 
flashed  out  of  Philip’s  belt,  and,  clawing  at  the  monster’s 
shaggy  mane,  he  buried  it  again  and  again  in  his  throat.  Slowly 
the  set  jaws  relaxed,  and  the  awful  hug  was  loosened.  Blood 
spurted  from  a  dozen  stabs  and  crimsoned  the  Waga  from 
head  to  foot.  “Cut  his  gizzard  out!”  shouted  Liza,  fearful  of 
the  issue;  but  the  battle  was  over.  The  bear  rolled  on  his 
back,  and  blinking  feebly  at  his  slayer,  stiffened  out  and  died. 

“Is  he  dead?”  a  scared  small  voice  called  down  from  the 
tree.  “Awful  dead”,  answered  Liza,  with  stress  on  the  ex¬ 
pletive.  “Nuff  ter  butcher  twenty  shotes”,  she  added,  count- 
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ing  the  gashes  in  the  bleeding  neck. 

Rose  leaped  into  Philip’s  arms  and  smothered  him  with  tear¬ 
ful  kisses.  Liza  bound  up  the  Waga’s  wounds,  and  he  wound 
stock  and  barrel  together  with  tarred  strands  brought  from 
Portsmouth  ship  yards.  All  watched  the  night  out  and  feasted 
on  bear  meat  when  the  vigil  was  ended. 

In  a  few  days  they  had  threaded  their  way  down  the  Otter 
Creek  and  on  to  the  lake  at  Crown  Point.  Wood  trails  led 
them  northward  along  the  eastern  shore.  When  over  against 
Rocher  Fendu  the  Waga  pointed  and  made  signs;  and  Philip 
knew  that  somewhere  there  the  tragedy  of  his  life  had  its 
birth.  But  not  there  was  the  quest  for  its  unfolding  to  be 
pursued;  and  the  weary  pilgrims  struggled  on  towards  the 
mecca  of  their  hopes. 

The  story  shall  run  before  them  now  and  prepare  for  their 
coming. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Another  Wentworth  in  the  Field 


EAR  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  just 
where  the  vagrant  Missisquoi  makes  its  last  turn 
and  decides  to  join  the  multitude  of  waters  there 
waiting  for  passage  to  the  sea,  a  Jesuit  Mission 
had  survived  the  fall  of  New  France  and  was  still 
doling  out  matins  and  vespers  to  the  scattered  Indians  and 
habitants  who  remained.  A  young  priest  of  the  order,  fashion¬ 
ed  for  higher  service,  fulfilled  his  vows  and  attested  his  zeal 
in  ministering  at  this  lonely  outpost  of  his  Master’s  kingdom. 
The  rude  stone  sanctuary  and  the  still  ruder  lodge  that  shel¬ 
tered  him  had  been  budded  with  rock  dug  from  the  solid  ledge 
by  his  predecessors  to  open  a  race  for  the  mill  which  they  had 
founded  there.  Here  the  young  disciple  lived  and  wrought 
and  waited  for  better  things.  In  his  hunger  for  beauty  and 
color  he  had  clothed  the  rough  walls  with  woodbine  and  plant¬ 
ed  dowers  in  the  scanty  soil.  A  book  of  chansons  fed  his  soul 
with  forbidden  fruit  that  it  craved,  and  a  single  Hogarth  print 
hung  above  his  rude  couch.  But  his  chief  and  unfailing  delight 
was  the  rare  old  violin  that  had  been  his  other  self  since  the 
days  of  his  novitiate  at  Montmartre. 

Colonel  Michael  Wentworth,  British  army  retired,  veteran 
of  many  wars,  bordering  on  seventy  but  looking  forty  and 
feeling  younger,  fortunes  shattered  by  play,  had  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  retrieve.  His  noble  kinsman,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  had  instructed  His  Majesty’s 
Governor  of  New  York  to  endow  him  with  largess  from  the 
royal  domain.  A  princely  estate  on  the  borders  of  the  Missis¬ 
quoi  had  been  duly  set  out  and  confirmed  to  him,  and  he  had 
come  to  spy  out  the  land  and  convert  it  into  wherewith  to  supply 
his  pressing  needs.  Arriving  on  the  ground,  he  soon  found 
his  fruit  was  ashes  to  his  lips.  What  with  Indian  grants, 
French  Seigniories,  and  Dutch  manors  crowding  and  overlapping 
his  bounds  on  every  side,  and  the  riotous  Green  Mountain  Boys 
asserting  the  Benning  Wentworth  charters  over  all,  he  threw 
down  his  hand  and  set  his  wits  to  a  fresh  deal,  with  the  sang- 
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froid  of  the  seasoned  gamester  and  man  of  the  world  that  he 
was. 

On  a  dreamy  afternoon  in  early  October  this  knight-errant 
of  fortune  rode  gaily  back  towards  Quebec.  Hampered  with 
no  regrets,  and  buoyed  with  perennial  youth,  he  sat  his  horse 
as  he  sat  his  world  of  chance,  poised  and  debonnair.  Coming 
to  the  Mission  buildings,  he  queried  what  they  might  be,  and 
paused  to  survey  them.  A  touch  of  frost  had  crimsoned  the 
woodbine,  and  late-blooming  hydrangea  still  flowered  about 
the  lodge.  “There’s  surely  something  human  here”,  he  thought 
— “perhaps  a  woman — or  good  wine,  maybe;”  and  he  reined  in 
at  the  gate. 

“Egad,  it’s  better  than  either!”  he  exclaimed  a  moment  later 
as  his  ear  caught  the  strains  of  the  violin  communing  with  the 
lonely  soul  within.  He  too  was  a  devotee  of  the  masterpiece  of 
sound.  Perhaps  its  voice  never  quite  stirred  his  soul,  but  his 
every  sense  quivered  to  its  appealing  human  notes.  “Man  made 
it  in  his  own  image”,  he  was  forever  saying.  “It  is  his  perfect 
work,  and  he  ought  to  have  stopped  when  it  was  done.  When 
God  had  made  man  he  rested”. 

Pie  left  his  mount  and  beat  a  quick  tattoo  on  the  hob-nailed 
door.  The  startled  priest  flung  it  open  and  the  two  stood  at 
gaze. 


“Colonel  Wentworth,  late  of  His  Majesty’s  service,  craves 
leave  to  tarry  a  while  if  he  may”,  said  the  traveller. 

Bitter  memories  awoke  and  arrested  the  other’s  tongue. 

May  I  ask  whose  is  this  siren  in  the  wilderness  that  has 
drawn  me  hither?  ’  continued  the  waiting  applicant,  tapping 
the  brown  Cremona  reposing  under  the  other’s  arm. 

It  was  a  melting  touch,  and  reserve  gave  way.  “I  am  Pere 
Langevin  of  Holy  Church,  at  your  service”,  replied  the  priest, 
quickly  taking  on  the  part  of  host  and  smiling  a  ready  welcome. 
My  poor  performance  has  called  you  to  meager  fare  and  scant 

CjT  jV  su,ch  ^  *  kave  I  W,’U  gladly  share  with  you”,  he 
added  bowing  his  guest  to  a  hard  bench  that  told  its  pathetic 
tale  of  barren  living. 

r  ?°j  irCat  and  .dri1nk  1  wouW  have”,  sighed  the  cav¬ 

alier,  but  dalliance  with  the  tuneful  charmer  that  abides  with 

mine  host ;  and  again  he  touched  the  violin  which  the  priest  still 
held  with  caressing  care. 

1  he  fond  hands  yielded  the  precious  jewel  to  the  ruder  grasp 
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that  sought  it,  and  the  tie  that  binds  was  made  fast.  Race, 
religion,  wrongs,  and  all  the  barriers  between  the  two,  gave 
way  to  the  compelling  power  of  a  common  passion  that  knew 
no  alloy  of  rivalry  or  self.  Back  and  forth  went  the  talisman 
between  them  as  they  sat  together  and  drew  from  its  infinite 
depths  response  to  every  feeling  that  stirred  the  heart  of  either. 
From  grave  to  gay  they  ran  the  gamut,  cleric  and  cavalier  lost 
in  a  mad  race  of  revel,  and  twilight  found  them  arrived  at 
love  chants  and  wassail  songs. 

The  enravished  Pere  had  just,  finished  a  Provengal  ditty, 
and  his  visitor  was  starting  a  gallop  into  the  measures  of 
“Yankee-Doodle”,  when  a  loud  rap  recalled  the  former  to  his 
senses  and  summoned  him  to  the  door.  Nervously  he  opened  it 
a  narrow  span  and  peered  out  into  the  gathering  night. 

“Good  sir  or  madam,  can  a  suffering  traveller  be  succored 
here?”  said  Philip  through  the  crack,  unable  to  see  whether 
man  or  woman  had  answered  his  knock. 

“Are  you  ill,  my  lad  ?”  Pere  Langevin  inquired,  throwing  the 
door  wide  and  stepping  to  the  threshold. 

“It  is  not  myself”,  answered  Philip;  “but  a  good  man  yon¬ 
der  who  is  in  distress”. 

Down  by  the  gate  Rose  was  sitting  on  her  filly,  and  Liza 
and  the  Waga  stood  by  her.  The  good  father  hurried  towards 
them,  while  Philip  explained  how  the  Waga  had  been  torn 
by  the  bear.  The  faithful  creature’s  wounds  had  festered  and 
swollen  till  his  face  told  of  the  agony  which  he  tried  to  conceal. 
He  had  been  leading  the  way  from  Crown  Point,  beyond  which 
Liza  could  not  guide,  and  for  two  days  had  made  signs  of  a 
“medicine  man”  in  a  stone  cabin  at  the  “next  river”  who  could 
cure  him. 

Not  the  least  of  the  hold  which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had 
upon  the  Indians  was  their  practice  of  the  healing  art  among 
them;  and  the  Missisquoi  mission  had  long  been  known  as  a 
fountain  of  good  in  this  regard.  Promptly  the  priest  conducted 
his  new  visitors  into  his  lodge,  and  the  erstwhile  scene  of  levity 
gave  way  to  a  work  of  mercy.  Again  the  antipodes  met — this 
time  on  a  loftier  plane.  Priest  and  paladin,  friend  and  foe, 
together  plied  their  skill  to  ease  a  suffering  mortal.  Each 
vied  with  the  other  in  the  Christian  office,  and  the  dumb  Waga 
looked  the  gratitude  he  could  not  utter. 

“There  now,  my  man,  you  feel  better  don’t  you?”  said  the 
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Colonel,  when  the  lance  had  relieved  the  sufferer  of  part  of 
his  pain.  But  the  Waga  was  silent. 

“Does  it  hurt  you  now?”  and  still  there  was  no  response. 

“He  doesn’t  speak  English?”  the  questioner  asked,  turning 
to  Philip. 

“No”,  came  the  answer,  without  explanation. 

“French?” 

“No”,  again. 

Indian,  I  suppose”,  said  the  Colonel,  despairingly. 

“Sakes,  no!  He  cain’t  talk  nuffin!”  Liza  broke  in,  im¬ 
patiently.  “His  tongue  done  cut  cl’ar  off;”  and  the  English¬ 
man  turned  an  inquiring  look  to  the  laconic  youth. 

Yes  ,  said  Philip  ;  his  tongue  was  cut  out  by  savages  set 
on  by  the  English.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  French”. 

“And  you  are  French?” 

“Yes”.' 


“Well,  I’m  English;  but  that  needn’t  make  us  enemies  now”, 
said  the  Colonel  with  a  shade  of  resentment  in  his  tone. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir”,  Philip  continued,  quickly;  “but  I 
only  spoke  the  truth”. 

“Tell,  me  about  it,  lad”,  the  other  urged.  “I  take  no 
ortence ;  and  Phdip  in  briefest  outline  related  the  tale  of  blood 
but  oimttmg  from  it  what  touched  Rose  and  himself 

“wl  ^  a  thmg  -likLe  that  once”>  the  Colonel  resumed. 
Where  did  you  say  it  happened?” 

“In  the  war  on  the  lake  yonder”,  answered  Philip;  and  the 
Colonel  s  face  set  in  lines  of  gravest  interest.  “Can  this 

Philip!  easily Sa‘d  t0  himselfl  absentl!'i  'h™  » 

mcZrmurflkdT  Fr'nCh  ChiIdren  "'Wly  b0m’  and  ,h'!r 

Yes,  and  he  saved  them”,  Rose  interrupted,  pointing  to  the 
Waga;  for  she  was  in  a  fever  of  curiosity  now  "You  know 

ab°Wm-;  a’bYntw”  rf?’  r",d  T  W°n’'  you  please  tdl  us?” 

you  youn^ters  blng'”'  C°W  C°m™"‘kd-  d° 

fro^M^r To!  " 

tinued!  eVaS1°"  PaSSed  unnot!ced'  the  probing  con- 

“How  old  are  you?” 
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“Fourteen”. 

“And  how  long  have  you  known  this  Indian?” 

“Ever  since  I  can  remember”. 

Liza  broke  in  again  with  emphasis  and  precision.  “Eber 
sence  de  minit  dey  wus  bo’n,  sah”,  she  volunteered. 

“I  heard  this  story  in  London”,  said  the  inquisitor  to  Pere 
Langevin,  who  had  been  listening  from  the  beginning. 

“0,  please,  sir,  won’t  you  tell  us  what  you  heard?”  Rose 
begged  him  again,  but  he  was  deaf  to  her  entreaty. 

“A  kinsman  of  mine  told  it  at  Court”,  he  continued,  “and 
the  Queen  cried  over  it”.  Then  to  Philip: 

“Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  John  Wentworth  at  Portsmouth? 
He’s  Governor  of  the  Province”. 

“Yes,  yes!”  Rose  interposed  again;  “he’s  our  uncle — I  mean, 
we  call  him  uncle.  We  haven’t  any  real  uncle”. 

The  questioner  still  addressed  himself  to  the  reticent  one. 
“Is  your  name  Philip  Carillon?”  he  asked. 

“No;  only  Philip — and  my  sister  is  just  Rose”,  the  boy 
replied. 

“But  they  call  you  Philip  and  Rose  Carillon?” 

“Yes”. 

“I  thought  so” — again  to  Pere  Langevin,  who  stood  over 
him  in  wrapt  attention,  and  then  he  paused.  At  length  when 
the  priest  besought  him  to  tell  what  he  had  heard  in  London, 
this  calloused  man  of  the  world  sat  with  mist  in  his  eyes  and 
went  minutely  through  the  thrilling  tale  that  had  spread  from 
camp  to  palace,  not  forgetting  the  foster-mother — whereat  Liza 
interjected,  “Dat’s  me!” — nor  the  clothing  of  the  foundlings 
in  their  borrowed  finery,  which  set  Rose  tearing  at  her  silken 
bag. 

Out  of  it  she  plucked  the  scarf  and  the  tiny  caps  of  red,  and 
waved  them  in  the  face  of  the  softened  worldling. 

He  took  the  caps  from  her  hand,  this  man  who  had  never 
known  the  love  of  woman  nor  the  solace  of  children,  and  gazed 
long  and  silently  at  them.  No  one  spoke,  and  the  tension 
grew  to  the  verge  of  parting.  Rose  broke  the  silence  at  last, 
and  her  ardor  filled  the  scene.  “I  love  them — and  the  one  that 
made  them!”  she  cried;  “and  when  I  find  him  I’ll  tell  him  so!” 

The  misty  eyes  grew  dimmer,  and  the  man  behind  them  was 
lost  in  thought.  Silence  brooded  again,  and  this  time  it  was 
he  that  spoke.  Simple  and  direct  his  words  were,  and  this 
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was  all: 

“I  made  them”. 

Rose  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  his  seamy  face  till  surfeit 
cooled  her  ardor.  Pere  Langevin  grasped  the  Colonel’s  hand, 
and  the  two  met  again  in  a  realm  that  neither  had  known 
before.  “Glory  to  God!”  shouted  Liza;  and  Philip  almost 
forgot  that  he  was  “Foe  of  England”. 

In  his  waking  dreams  that  night  Michael  Wentworth  mur¬ 
mured  :  “Twice  I  have  been  almost  a  man — once  at  Lake 
George,  and  again  to-night”. 

He  awoke  betimes  on  the  morrow  and  hastened  abroad  for  a 
walk.  “Morning’s  the  time  to  think”,  he  said,  and  he  was  in 
the  mood.  Some  deeper  thoughts  than  he  had  habit  of  had 
come  to  him  in  the  night,  and  he  had  not  slept  them  off.  Item : 
He  was  a  sorry  dog.  Item:  As  for  life,  he  had  made  a 
mess  of  it.  Item:  In  the  world  he  had  roamed  there  was 
none  to  call  him  father.  He  dwelt  on  the  last.  He  had  always 
meant  to  marry,  “when  it  comes  time  to  settle  down”,  he  had 
said,  and  perhaps  that  time  was  nearer  than  he  had  been  think¬ 
ing.  The  Old  World  was  behind  him  now,  and  why  not  its 
follies  also?  Here  in  the  New  he  could  mend,  if  he  would. 
There  were  Wentworths  on  the  Piscataqua,  and  blood  was 
thicker  than  water.  Eureka!  the  New  World  was  his  oyster, 
and  he  might  pry  it  open  at  Portsmouth  if  anywhere.  \Vith 
these  and  other  borrowed  thoughts  he  consoled  himself. 

Liza  was  afield  also,  following  him  with  misgivings.  They 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  mission  now,  and  she  hailed  him. 

Yo  done  come  f  m  Quebec?  she  asked  as  she  came  up  with 
him;  and  he  answered  her,  “yes”. 

“Yo’  reckon  Philip  an’  Rose  fin’  any  o’  dere  kin  up  dar?” 
she  pursued. 

“So  that’s  where  you’re  going,  is  it?”  he  rejoined.  “Why 
wouldnt  that  young  rascal  tell  me  last  night?  Of  course 
they  won  t  find  any.  The  French  army  went  back  to  France 
years  ago,  and  that’s  where  their  kin  are.  The  English  are  in 
Quebec  now  . 

“Den  what  fo’  dem  chilluns  gwine  dar  now?”  quoth  Liza, 
with  a  puzzled  look. 


“Right  you  are  old  girl;  what  for?”  And  before  he  could 
add  another  word  Liza  bolted. 

After  a  difficult  breakfast  from  Pere  Langevin’s  meager 
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larder  there  were  plans.  Liza  had  prepared  the  way,  but 
Philip  hesitated.  He  of  the  red  caps  urged  a  return,  and 
Rose  believed  in  him.  The  priest  promised  to  make  inquiries, 
and  the  Waga  was  passive.  After  a  day  of  debate,  the  fugitives 
abandoned  their  quest  and  set  their  faces  towards  Portsmouth 
again. 

The  Colonel  was  devoured  with  his  new  resolution.  Why 
need  he  go  back  to  Quebec?  He  could  write  for  his  violin 
and  other  few  belongings  and  start  for  his  fresh  Eldorado  at 
once. 

And  so  on  the  morrow  they  all  went  forth  together. 

The  travel-stained  pilgrims  had  been  four  weeks  gone  when 
they  reached  home  again  with  their  addition  to  the  Went¬ 
worth  clan.  They  came  in  by  the  Islington  road  in  broad  day, 
and  the  town  was  agog.  Philip  was  abashed,  and  Liza  grown 
in  meekness — “jes’  been  ter  see  whar  de  chilluns  wus  bo’n”, 
she  said.  But  the  Englishman  made  havoc  of  her  tale  when 
he  explained,  and  Rose  tried  not  to  like  him  any  more.  The 
Waga  looked  dejected,  and  their  beasts  were  worn  and  hungry. 

The  new  Wentworth  was  lean  of  purse,  but  he  went  to  the 
“Earl  of  Halifax”  with  confident  air.  Clagett,  now  shorn  of 
his  office,  supped  with  him  and  borrowed  five  shillings,  which 
went  to  Goody  Stavers’s  till  for  a  bottle  of  port.  Next  day 
the  new  comer  paid  his  respects  to  the  Governor.  “Pardon 
my  distracted  raiment”,  he  prayed;  “but  my  luggage  is  behind 
at  Quebec,  and  duty  would  not  permit  me  to  postpone  my  visit 
till  its  arrival”.  His  Excellency  paid  for  the  compliment  with 
the  loan  of  his  second-best  suit — first  draft  upon  blood  that  was 
‘thicker  than  water’ — and  it  never  came  back  to  him. 

There  had  been  happenings  at  Portsmouth,  and  more  were 
impending.  In  the  Stamp  Act  uprising  the  King’s  Attorney 
had  done  things  and  neglected  things  that  ill  fitted  his  official 
duty,  and  the  errors  had  cost  him  his  place.  Now  he  had 
crowned  himself  a  martyr  and  taken  to  his  cups.  “There  was 
never  such  ingratitude  since  Wolsey’s  time”,  he  said  to  Goody 
Stavers;  “the  Cardinal  and  I  will  go  down  in  history  together”. 
“Down  hill’s  easier  than  up”,  she  observed,  and  he  wept. 

But  Lady  Frances  and  her  affairs  were  more  than  ever  the 
storm  center.  To  go  back  a  little,  her  marriage  had  not 
brought  calm  to  her  soul.  It  was  small  triumph,  after  all,  to 
look  upon  her  spouse  seated  in  the  Secretary’s  chair  beside  the 
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old  Governor  in  the  great  canopied  pew  at  Queen’s  Chapel, 
with  its  gold  and  crimson  hangings  and  royal  arms,  its  Queen 
Caroline  chairs  and  air  of  aloofness.  Lady  Martha  could  look, 
too,  and  see  more  to  feed  her  pride.  And  after  the  change  of 
dynasty  came  and  her  arch-enemy  was  humbled  in  the  dust, 
what  Frances  saw  when  she  looked  was  the  young  Governor 
and  not  the  Secretary;  and  what  she  felt  was  what  might  have 
been  and  not  what  was.  Try  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
divert  herself  with  present  revenge;  but  she  nursed  her  wrath. 

John  Wentworth  remained  a  bachelor.  In  his  great  house 
on  Pleasant  street,  in  full  view  of  the  Atkinson  mansion,  there 
was  not  even  the  poor  expedient  of  a  kinswoman  to  preside. 
On  state  occasions  Lady  Frances  was  called,  and  invariably  her 
presence  spiced  the  talk  and  revived  the  old  relish  for  her  slips 
and  discomfitures.  When  this  salt  lost  its  savor,  invention 
took  its  place.  Beginning  in  the  taverns  and  slowly  but  per¬ 
sistently  creeping  upward  till  it  gained  the  eminence  of  the 
great  houses,  a  racy  story  had  long  been  at  large  to  the  effect 
that  mysterious  signals  between  the  Governor’s  house  and  the 
Secretary  s  were  of  daily  occurrence ;  and  now  there  were 
parrots  and  parrots,  human  parrots,  to  mouth  the  old  mocking 
quatrain  of  Goody  Stavers. 

Clagett  was  much  at  Little  Harbor  after  his  start  down  the 
ages  with  Wolsey,  frayed  in  temper  as  well  as  apparel,  and 
even  vicious  on  occasion.  The  old  Governor  had  not  deserted 
mm,  and  Lady  Martha  had  grown  into  a  kinship  of  malcontent 
with  him.  “Patty”,— he  made  bold  to  call  her  that  now  in 
their  fallen  estate— ‘Patty”,  he  said  to  her  one  day  as  they 
brooded  together,  “we  had  a  virtuous  Governor  once.  No 
Delilah  was  ever  able  to  tempt  your  lord  and  master,  chaste  in 
thought  as  he  was  in  deportment.  This  Province  was  never 
put  to  the  blush  in  his  day  by  such  dalliance  with  evil  as  goes 
on  now  in  open  day  at  the  very  seat  of  government.  Potiphar’s 
wife  is  outdone.  Even  if  the  late  incumbent  had  shown  signs 
of  weakness,  as  he  never  did,  thank  God,  he  had  a  faithful 
counsellor  ever  near  to  warn  him.  Your  humble  servant  watch¬ 
ed  over  him  with  assiduous  concern  for  his  dignity  and  the 
purity  of  his  example  .  y 

hi/pf-e  SU'lped  11  d°Wn  and  fanned  a  teasing  fly  off 

hi,  face.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward”,  he  went  on;  “and  we 

who  meekly  suffer  the  wrongs  we  bear  are  happier  than  thly 
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who  ‘wax  fat  and  kick’.  But  ‘the  wages  of  sin  is  death;’  and 
John  Wentworth  and  his  tempter  will  reap  it  to  the  last  farth¬ 
ing”. 

“What  an  example  for  Philip  and  Rose”,  said  his  companion 
in  misery,  wiping  a  tear  from  his  blistered  cheek.  “We  may 
add  to  our  reward  by  guiding  them  to  other  and  better  paths”. 

He  touched  her  hand  as  she  withdrew  it,  and  it  lingered 
a  little.  “Benning  Wentworth  is  the  most  envied  of  men”, 
he  smiled  upon  her,  with  bleared  and  watery  eyes,  “blessed  as 
he  is  with  the  tenderness  and  love  of  the  fairest  of  women.  If 
I  were  so  favored,  my  sorrows  would  not  overwhelm  me  as 
they  do”. 

Lady  Martha  shed  the  compliment  as  a  duck  sheds  rain. 
“I  don’t  blame  my  nephew”,  she  said,  scurrying  back  to  the 
scandal  of  the  signalling.  “Frances  leads  him  on.  A  man 
doesn’t  venture  where  he  isn’t  welcome.” 

“Amiable  one!”  he  exclaimed,  “to  take  upon  your  own  sex 
the  burden  of  his  sin.  I  suppose  Eve  set  the  example  of  this 
magnanimity  which  graces  all  her  daughters”. 

It  was  left  handed,  but  she  took  it  on  trust,  not  quite  grasp¬ 
ing  the  awkwardness  of  it.  “She’s  already  filling  the  heads  of 
Philip  and  Rose”,  she  resumed.  “R.ose  talks  of  love-making 
and  coquetry  without  a  blush”. 

Clagett  fell  off  the  tack  for  a  moment.  “Yes”,  he  assented, 
“and  the  talk  of  that  upstart  boy  to  his  elders  is  abominable. 
He  told  me  yesterday  my  latin  was  bad.  Me!  an  Oxford 
B.  A.!  I’ll  warrant  she  put  him  up  to  it”.  And  he  looked  to 
his  hostess  for  confirmation. 

She  plucked  a  thread  from  his  ravelled  sleeve.  “Ah!”  he 
smiled  again.  “If  only  Lettice  would  have  such  care  for  my 
raiment!”  And  he  gathered  the  shred  from  her  hand,  slowly 
with  both  his  own. 

Absently,  and  after  a  pause,  she  drew  him  back  to  the  course 
again.  “At  least,  she  might  have  waited  till  Theodore  is  dead”, 
she  said,  with  so  much  of  a  sneer  as  she  could  bring  to  bear. 
“The  doctors  say  he  won’t  live  a  month.  When  she  has  buried 
him,  and  mourned  a  year,  she  can  have  John,  if  she  can  get 

him”.  . 

“A  year!”  exclaimed  Clagett,  with  arching  brows.  “The 
Wentworths  don’t  contain  themselves  that  long”.  Then  he 
bethought  himself,  and  hedged.  “Your  worthy  spouse  had  every 
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excuse.  Such  beauty  and  grace  as  offered  in  his  case  were  not 
to  be  put  away  and  kept  in  waiting  by  any  mortal  man”. 

She  was  toying  with  her  wedding  ring  now,  and  he  took 
her  hand  to  examine  it.  “The  jewel  is  adorned  by  the  hand 
that  wears  it”,  he  told  her,  and  she  forbade  him  not.  Poor 
Patty!  Never  before  had  she  heard  the  voice  of  flattery,  for 

her  lord  had  won  her  in  the  primitive  way,  by  might  and 

main ;  and  she  may  be  pardoned  if  she  listened,  for  that  was  all. 

The  young  Secretary  was  indeed  sinking  to  his  grave. 

“Dying  of  a  broken  heart”,  Goody  Stavers  told  the  dis¬ 

tinguished  guest  who  honored  her  with  his  patronage.  The 
Colonel  had  quickly  acquired  a  taste  for  her  racy  gossip,  and  he 
led  her  on  till  she  ventured  upon  her  favorite  theme,  the  Went¬ 
worths.  “Never  spoil  a  good  story  for  relations’s  sake”  she 
protested ;  and  then  she  filled  his  ears  with  the  doings  of  the 
clan.  Her  version  never  palled  for  lack  of  color,  and  when  she 
took  up  the  story  of  “poor  Theodore’s  wrongs”,  she  clothed  it 
in  a  splendor  of  unveracity.  It  would  disfigure  these  pages 
to  present  the  picture  as  she  drew  it,  and  an  expurgated  form 
must  suffice. 

“The  Governor  and  the  Secretary’s  wife?  O,  well,  it  isn’t 
me  as  ought  to  be  tellin’  it”,  she  began.  “But  if  you  don’t 
mind — ”,  and  then  she  hesitated. 

“Let’s  have  it”,  he  urged,  coaxingly.  “I’ve  been  a  bit  gay 
myself  at  times,  and  know  how  it  is”. 

I  guessed  it  ,  she  laughed,  burying  her  thumb  in  his  ribs; 
then  she  composed  herself  for  an  effort  that  should  impress  him. 

Wow  then  he  urged  again,  and  the  veteran  scandal-monger 
launched  into  the  tale. 

. As>  I  l>ve  ,  she  began,  with  solemn  emphasis,  “they’ve  been 
ying  kites  to ,  each  other  with  messages  writ  on  ’em.  How 
do  they  read  em?  Why  with  spy  glasses,  of  course;”  and 

sTnk  dTep  "  ^  her  llStener  she  P^sed  for  the  words  to 

Vm -  AtkinS°n’S  g°ne  riding’’  the  Jezebel  Put  on  one  of 

em ,  and  the  Governor  was  over  there  in  no  time”,  she  went  on 

T°  see  his  sick  cousin  of  course”,  the  Colonel  laughed. 

•  ’  tbe  ^Y^T.of  lt!  And  that  poor  man  pinin’  away  by 

inches  right  there  in  the  house!”  y  5 

“The  worms  will  have  him  soon,  you  say?” 

Pray  the  Lord  they  do.  And  a  short  veil  and  shorter 
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widowhood  you’ll  see”. 

“Will  the  Governor  marry  her?” 

“Marry  her!  Will  a  duck  swim?  Didn’t  he  miss  her  by  a 
hair  before  he  went  to  London?” 

“How  did  it  get  out,  about  these  words  on  the  kite?” 

“Never  you  mind  how  it  got  out.  It’s  out”.  Always  when 
Goody  was  cornered  she  floored  her  captor  with  this  swift 
pass.  “I  haven’t  told  the  half”,  she  hurried  on.  “Only  last 
week  His  Excellency — God  save  the  mark! — His  Excellency 
sent  up  a  message — let’s  see,  what  was  that?  O,  yes — to  look 
in  the  book  that  he  sent,  at  page  so-and-so”. 

“Some  Bible  text”,  the  Colonel  suggested,  to  bait  her. 

“It  wasn’t  no  Bible  at  all.  Them  as  knows  says  ’twas  an 
Eyetailian  book,  Bok-somebody’s  Backgammon — ” 

“Boccacio’s  Decameron”,  the  Colonel  corrected,  wit'll  ai 
chuckle. 

“Well,  you  know — full  of  sticky  love  and  sech.  Sailors  has 
’em  in  their  bags.  I  found  one  here  once,  and  hove  it  out  with 
the  tongs”. 

To  such  lengths  had  the  tale  been  stretched ;  but  like  most 
of  its  kind  it  was  rooted  in  a  subsoil  of  truth  which  nourished 
it.  The  two  were  unmistakably  fond  of  each  other.  Lady 
Frances  was  too  frank  and  transparent  to  hide  it,  and  the  other 
was  known  not  to  have  been  cured  of  his  early  passion.  Still, 
if  they  sinned,  it  was  only  in  thought;  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  mendacity  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  ingenious  scheme  of 
telegraphing  devised  by  Philip  and  Rose  and  playfully  joined  in 
by  the  others  at  their  desire. 

In  due  time  the  story  got  to  the  Rector,  as  all  such  stories 
did ;  not  the  Stavers  version,  but  one  damaging  enough  to 
awaken  his  concern ;  and  he  went  to  Little  Harbor  with  a 
plan  for  dealing  with  it. 

“Some  heedless  indiscretion,  no  doubt?”  he  said  to  the  old 
Governor;  “but  nothing  really  harmful.  It  runs  in  the  blood, 
you  know”. 

The  unconscious  dig  stirred  the  embers  slumbering  in  the 
unruly  breast  of  the  chiefest  of  the  ‘blood’,  and  a  fitful  flame 
shot  up. 

“The  blood  has  run  thin,  parson”,  said  the  hero  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  without  banns.  “A  true  Wentworth  would  have  snatch¬ 
ed  her  up  to  his  saddle  bow  and  rode  off  with  her,  as  she 
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wanted.  Why  didn’t  he  come  home  from  London  when  that 
stale  marriage  of  her’s  was  on?  That  was  the  time.  Too 
deep  in  the  plot  against  his  old  uncle  to  spare  time  for  a  thing 
that  would  have  done  him  credit”. 

There  was  danger  that  the  business  in  hand  would  have  to 
give  way  to  the  ever  present  lament  which  filled  the  old  man’s 
heart;  but  the  Rector  saved  the  day  by  coming  quickly  to  the 
point.  “If  you  would  speak  to  Lady  Atkinson  and  have  her 
caution  Frances,  the  wagging  tongues  would  have  no  more 
call  to  follow  this  affair”,  he  suggested. 

“Bait  your  own  bear  traps,  and  stand  from  under  while 
you’re  about  it!”  retorted  the  veteran  of  many  a  losing  encounter 
with  Hannah  Wentworth.  “She’ll  listen  to  nothing  against 
the  man  who  can  make  and  unmake  Secretaries,  nor  against 
the  woman  he’s  likely  to  marry.  When  her  son  dies  she’ll  lay 
to  and  worry  John  into  making  her  husband  Secretary  again. 
1  yielded  to  her,  and  had  to  suffer  for  it.  I  want  him  to  pattern 
after  my  folly  and  reap  my  reward.  No,  I’ll  not  meddle  I’m 
suited”. 

It  soothed  the  old  man’s  chagrin  thus  to  attribute  his  down¬ 
fall  to  his  many  preferments  of  family  connections  to  places  of 
honor  and  emolument  in  the  Province;  and  in  fact  this  was  one 
of  the  lesser  counts  m  the  indictment  against  him.  Besides,  it 
tae  human  that  bulked  so  large  in  him  thus  to  hope 
that  his  successor  might  split  on  the  same  rock 

The  Rector  retired  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  resolved  for 
the  hundredth  time  never  more  to  mix  in  any  Wentworth 

ft  u  5elr  traps  they  are  indeed>  a11  of  them.  Like  as 
not  1  should  have  sprung  this  one  on  myself”,  he  mused,  jog¬ 
ging  home  on  his  ancient  cob. 

thllefd  t  Pft0berL1the  Secretary  died.  In  his  brief  wed- 
ded  walk  he  had  been  blameless,  rich  in  the  negative  virtues 

mate7’  She  unsatisfying  to  his  mettled  yoke- 

fivelv  son  The  P  S<T  redeeming  vices  of  the 

lively  sort.  The  Governor  proclaimed  a  state  funeral,  and  there 

was  brave  pomp  in  the-  little  capital.  An  ambitious  parade  of 

high  and  low  officials  and  quality  folk  followed  the  body 

Crape?  1  Beino°nedStreetI  t0-  **  ^  t0mb  ^  Queen’s 

Lmapel.  Bells  tolled  and  minute  guns  boomed  from  the 

harbor  °nThreat  ^  “d  His  Ma^  ™n-of-war 7n  Ehe 
harbor.  The  widow  mourned  becomingly,  and  her  ample 
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weeds  belied  the  prophecy  of  Goody  Stavers.  The  Rector  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  lauded  the  virtues  of  the  departed  in  a 
classic  and  long-remembered  eulogy,  bespeaking  the  reverent 
pity  of  all  “for  the  inconsolable  one  so  untimely  bereft  of  her 
companion  and  left  to  tread  the  path  of  sorrow  alone”. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  funeral  she  sat  at  chapel  and 
peered  through  her  veil  at  the  Governor’s  pew  again.  Surely 
the  vacant  chair  there  was  meet  for  her  to  look  upon  and  shed 
tears  over,  and  none  would  have  gainsaid  it.  But  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  chair  was  not  vacant,  and  when  she  had  looked  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  eyes  of  John  Wentworth  were  upon 
her,  she  shed  other  tears. 

Early  on  the  morrow  the  Governor  called  to  condole  with  his 
widowed  cousin.  He  hoped  she  was  recovering  her  strength; 
she  would  need  it  to  sustain  her.  She  would  find  solace  in 
the  thought  that  parting  with  loved  ones  was  only  for  a  brief 
span.  His  hope  was  that  he  might  do  his  part  in  bringing  cheer 
to  her  desolate  heart.  Then  he  diverted  her  to  other  days, 
coming  at  length  to  the  arrival  of  the  Lady  W entworth  at 
Little  Harbor  with  Philip  and  Rose.  In  the  pause  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  he  thought  of  the  garden  gate  and  his  fatal  hesitation. 
She  thought  of  it,  too,  and  the  folly  of  her  hasty  words.  When 
he  spoke  again  it  was  still  further  to  chain  her  thought  to 
that  moment  when  bliss  was  so  near  and  so  ruthlessly  put 
away.  “Those  were  happy  days”,  he  said — “happier  than  we 
knew.  We  understand  better  now”.  After  another  pause 
she  cast  a  searching  glance  into  his  eyes,  and  he  went  on,  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  power  he  could  not  resist:  “Frances,  I  have  no 
right  to  say  it  now,  but  I  have  not  been  happy  since  that  day. 
You  have  had  happiness,  and  if  I  have  not,  it  has  not  been 
your  fault.  But  hereafter  it  shall  be  yours  and  not  mine  if  I 
miss  it”. 

The  evil  in  her  that  had  so  often  sprung  between  her  and 
happiness  rose  to  do  its  fatal  work  again.  Swift  words  rushed 
to  her  tongue  tip,  but  she  bit  her  lip  and  checked  them. 

The  respite  gave  him  courage,  and  he  spoke  again.  “At  the 
proper  time”,  he  said,  “I  hope  to  say  more,  and  to  hear  from 
your  lips  the  words  that  will  make  me  the  happiest  of  men”. 

Faint  heart  that  could  venture  so  much  and  then  falter! 
Years  of  regret  had  even  yet  not  brought  him  to  know  the 
mettlesome  woman  he  was  toying  with.  All  in  an  instant  she 
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lost  her  hold  upon  her  tongue,  and  the  baneful  spirit  again 
held  whip  and  rein  over  her. 

“When  you  have  gone  so  far,  sir,  it  is  base  to  retreat  and 
leave  me  doubting  whether  I  may  answer  or  no”. 

“Yes;  I  have  gone  too  far,  and  too  fast.  I  should  have 
waited ;  but  the  ardor  of  my  passion  carried  me  beyond  bounds. 
I  cannot  go  back  now,  and  unless  you  let  me  go  forward  I  shall 
sink  in  midstream.  Give  me  your  answer  now,  Frances!  I 
know  you  will  not  refuse  me!  You  must  not!” 

She  had  not  recovered  hold  of  herself,  and  it  was  the  demon 
within  her  that  answered.  Standing  full  before  him  in  all  her 
regal  beauty,  she  put  him  to  a  test  that  appalled  him. 

“I  dare  you  to  marry  me  in  a  week,  John  Wentworth”,  she 
replied,  with  slow  and  deliberate  emphasis,  every  word  chiseled 
out  of  cold  intensity. 

It  was  a  challenge  that  braver  men  than  he  might  have 
quailed  before.  He  knew  the  cruel  slander  that  had  been 
abroad,  and  to  confirm  it  now  by  such  an  untimely  marriage 
was  to  own  himself  baser  than  they  who  had  uttered  it.  He  knew 
the  imperious  beauty  would  not  relent,  and  to  refuse  heT  hard 
condition  was  to  lose  her  forever.  Between  love  and  pride 
he  staggered,  but  did  not  fall.  One  terrible  moment  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  but  she  would  brook  no  delay. 

“I  am  waiting,  sir”,  she  said,  with  the  calm  of  fate  in  her 
tone. 

Surely,  Frances,  you  will  give  over  this  whim,  this  mad¬ 
ness  ,  he  pleaded.  Think  what  it  would  be  to  both  of  us. 
A  year,  or  a  few  months,  would  not  be  unseemly.  But  a  week 1 
You  wrong  yourself  most  of  all  by  such  a  thought”. 

it  is  that  or  nothing”,  she  answered  instantly.  “I  will 
marry  no  man  without  proof  strong  as  holy  writ  that  he  is 

upue,Terything  for  me,  even  his  pride,  Governor 
John  Wentworth;”  and  a  little  laugh  with  just  a  Xde  of 
mockery  in  it  rippled  after  her  words. 

But  Frances”,  he  urged,  “it  is  yourself  I  am  pleading  for 

.he  ^of7ajTerdaeZnded.She  imerrUp,ed  ;  a"d  gave  her 

It  shall  be  as  you  say,  and  sooner  if  you  will!”  he  cried- 
and  the  love-crazed  parr,  matured  man  and  womtm,  stSod 
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wound  in  each  other’s  arms  and  swaying  with  long  imprisoned 
passion  now  freed  and  gone  mad. 

On  the  next  Saturday  they  were  wed,  he  a  Royal  Governor,  a 
little  abashed,  and  visibly  shrunk  in  stature ;  she  two  weeks  a 
widow,  in  high  heels,  and  head  gear  that  towered  above  him. 

Portsmouth  held  its  breath.  The  Wentworth  pace  had  sped 
beyond  prediction,  and  speech  needed  time  to  come  up  with  it. 
A  smart  procession  of  placemen  and  their  wives  followed  the 
pair  to  chapel ;  bells  rang  by  command,  the  shipping  dressed 
itself  in  color,  and  cannon  roared  their  hoarse  greeting;  but 
the  town  refused  to  be  merry.  Philip  and  Rose  looked  on  in 
wonder  and  discussed  the  affair  in  whispers.  Parson  Brown 
did  his  office  meekly,  and  with  a  show  of  bravery;  but,  hurry¬ 
ing  home  after  the  ceremony,  perturbed  and  absent,  a  stumble 
at  his  door-step  broke  his  arm  and  loosened  his  tongue.  “They’ll 
be  the  death  of  me  yet,  these  Wentworths”,  he  stammered,  as 
ready  hands  helped  him  up,  “and  I  shall  die  a  martyr  if  ever 
a  Christian  did”. 

Colonel  Michael  wrote  a  glowing  account  for  a  Boston 
newspaper,  ending  in  fulsome  verse  of  bad  rhyme  and  worse 
reason.  When  the  Governor  had  seen  it,  the  author  applied 
for  the  secretaryship ;  but  Lady  Atkinson  was  before  him,  and 
her  sleek  lord  slipped  into  his  old  place  again,  safe  and  snug. 

“  ‘Blood  is  thicker  than  water’  ”,  the  disappointed  one  laughed 
to  himself;  “but  the  ‘early  bird’  profiteth  notwithstanding”. 

On  Sunday  again  Lady  Frances  looked  toward  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  pew  once  more  and  was  at  peace  with  herself  and  all 
the  world — save  only  her  one  unforgiven  enemy,  Patty  Hilton. 
As  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Patty  smiling  across  in  mockery, 
she  ground  her  teeth.  Joy  of  another  sort  welled  up  in  her 
heart,  as  erstwhile  it  had  welled  up  in  Patty’s,  and  almost  aloud 
she  murmured:  “My  heel  will  be  on  her  neck  when  I’m  ready; 
but  I  can  wait”. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Passing  of  Greatness 

ROSE  was  almost  a  woman  now.  The  constant 
companionship  of  her  elders,  the  serious  thoughts 
bred  in  her  by  much  dwelling  on  her  strange  birth 
and  clouded  life,  joined  with  her  southern  blood 
to  hasten  her  maturity.  The  heart  of  woman  was 
already  in  her,  and  it  informed  her  unawares.  “Which  did 
Aunt  Frances  love,  Uncle  Theodore  or  Uncle  John?”  she 
asked  Lady  Martha  at  Christmas  time,  when  she  had  pondered 
some  weeks  upon  the  startling  marriage  which  still  perplexed 
her. 

Perhaps  not  either”,  said  the  cautious  Patty,  not  quite  sure 
of  the  ground  they  were  coming  on. 

“Then  she  has  wronged  them  both”,  was  the  swift  rejoinder. 
“I’ll  never  wrong  any  man  that  way,  let  alone  two”,  she  added, 
impulsively.  “It’s  a  sin  to  marry  without  love”. 

“She’s  a  Wentworth,  you  know”,  said  Patty,  still  feeling 
her  way ;  and  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves”. 

“If  any  woman  tries  such  law  on  Philip,  I’li  warn  him  and 
head  her  off  ,  Rose  declared,  with  heat.  “He’s  too  good  to 
be  wronged  in  marriage.  He  shall  marry  some  Rose  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  ^ as  my  father  did;  and  I’ll  marry  some  Philip,  as  he 
wished ;  and  then  she  drew  a  packet  from  her  bosom,  and  took 
out  of  it  the  Letter  from  the  Dead.  “I  read  this  every  night 
before  I  sleep  ,  she  said,  and  then  I  dream  of  France.  Some- 
times  1  m  sorry  we  didn  t  keep  on  to  Quebec.  I’m  sure  some 
one  there  would  know  about  my  father  and  mother”. 

trv  Wentworth  says  he’s  going  to  write  to  France  and 

try  to  find  out  about  them  . 

O,  if  he  only  would!  Do  you  know,  I  kissed  him  when 
I  found  out  it  was  he  that  made  these  caps  for  us”,  she  blulhed 

ow„*difr°”l  d o„rta  ff  ,,'nyJh'ild  ««  Colonel  had 
“u  •  xf  d  t1care>  he  s  g°od>  a"d  I  like  him” 

He  is  a  fine  gentleman.  I  like  him,  too”. 

But  Grandma,  you  mustn’t  like  him.  You’re  married” 

I  don  t  mean  that  way,  Rose.  You  know  I  don't”  Patty 
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frowned. 

“I’m  glad”,  exclaimed  the  young  moralist,  thinking  of  Lady 
Frances;  and  she  stifled  the  laughing  Patty  with  kisses. 

“I  believe  you  were  jealous  of  me,  you  witch”,  said  Patty, 
disengaging  herself  and  smoothing  her  disordered  hair. 

“O,  fie,  Grandma!  He’s  too  old  for  me — old  as  Grandpa”, 
Rose  railed  back.  Then  she  clapped  her  hand  to  her  mouth 
and  coughed,  as  she  bethought  her  of  the  tender  spot  she  had 
touched. 

Patty  became  Lady  Martha  to  her  now.  She  pitied  her  con¬ 
fusion,  and  feigned  not  to  have  noticed.  Often  as  she  had  felt 
the  taunt  of  ‘May  and  December’,  she  had  schooled  herself 
to  shed  it  blandly,  and  this  was  but  a  girl’s  slip  of  the  tongue. 
“That  reminds  me”,  she  said.  “Grandpa  wants  to  see  you 
before  you  go;”  and  she  sent  her  to  him. 

Gout  had  tightened  its  grip  on  the  chief  of  the  clan  Went¬ 
worth,  and  sorrow  had  sapped  his  strength.  His  end  was 
visibly  approaching,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  nearer  than  it  really 
was.  He  was  not  content  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  greatness  as 
one  laying  down  his  power;  rather  he  was  like  one  starting  on 
a  journey,  and  making  plans  to  cover  his  absence.  Rose  tripped 
into  his  presence,  and  found  him  growling.  “I  came  as  soon 
as  Grandma  told  me”,  she  said,  breathlessly,  thinking  herself 
the  cause  of  his  displeasure. 

“It  was  you  that  first  warned  me  against  the  young  scamp 
who  has  cozened  me  out  of  my  place”,  he  began  abruptly,  hark¬ 
ing  back  to  her  childish  prattle  of  ten  years  before,  which  had 
first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  peril  of  John  Wentworth’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  London.  “Turn  about  is  fair  play”,  he  went  on ;  “and 
now  I  warn  you  against  him”. 

“Against  Uncle  John!”  she  exclaimed.  “Fie,  Grandpa,  Aunt 
Frances  would  never  let  him  harm  me”. 

“You’re  right;  she  woudn’t  let  him — because  she’d  make  him 
do  it”,  he  replied.  “She’s  more  of  the  Wentworth  breed  than 
he.  Soon  he’ll  be  telling  you  to  set  your  cap  for  some  young 
buck.  But  look  out;  it’ll  be  one  of  her  choosing,  mind  you”. 

“O,  is  that  all?  You  scared  me,  you  dreadful  bugaboo”, 
cried  Rose,  with  a  sense  of  grateful  relief.  “Well,  she’s  good 
and  wise”,  she  added,  timidly.  “If  she  chooses  a  husband  for 
me,  I’m  sure  I  shall  get  a  good  one”. 

“Good  of  the  kind,  yes;  but  not  the  right  kind.  She’d  have 
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you  marry  a  man  you  could  rule.  That’s  no  kind  of  a  husband. 
When  the  vine  and  the  oak  change  places  neither  one  thrives. 
Do  as  your  Grandmother  did,  lass.  Marry  the  man  that  takes 
you  willy-nilly;  then  you’ll  be  well  mated.  Marry  a  Went¬ 
worth — a  real  one  like  me,  I  mean ;  not  one  that  breeds  back 
to  some  mother  stock,  like  this  John  Lack-a-day”. 

“I  shall  think  of  what  you  say,  when  the  times  comes”,  said 
Rose,  submissively. 

“Think  of  it!  Do  it,  I  say!”  exclaimed  the  imperious  old 
despot.  “You  and  Philip  are  my  children — all  others  have 
died  before  me”,  he  softened,  thinking  of  his  and  Patty’s  little 
ones  who  had  all  died  in  infancy.  “I  shall  provide  for  you ; 
but  I  shall  have  no  foolish  marrying.  You’ve  got  your  blinkers 
off;  now  look  sideways,  and  sharp”. 

Rose  had  had  much  counselling  of  the  opposite  kind  from 
Lady  Frances,  and  she  withdrew  in  a  puzzled  state  to  the  sooth¬ 
ing  influence  of  ‘Grandma’  Wentworth,  who  more  and  more 
twined  herself  about  the  young  heart  so  much  in  need  of 
motherly  tenderness  of  the  guiding  sort.  “Did  Grandpa  marry 
you  willy-nilly?”  she  asked,  as  she  came  back. 

I  confess  he  did — but  I  wanted  him  to”,  answered  the 
naive  and  illogical  Patty.  “'That’s  the  best  way,  Rose.  Then 
when  you  are  married,  let  your  husband  do  as  he  likes.  Give 
him  rope  enough,  and  after  a  while  he’ll  be  doing  the  very 
things  you  want  him  to— if  you  just  pull  him  a  little,  unbe¬ 
known  like”. 


The  winter  slipped  away,  and  the  dying  autocrat  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  buds  opening  again  and  he  alive  to  sniff  the 
odors  of  spring.  He  had  even  hoped  to  pass  away  before  this ; 
but  he  shrank  from  immediate  dissolution  and  continued  to 
deal  out  his  commands  with  unabated  vigor. 

“Send  for  Philip”,  he  called  one  day,  after  a  long  session  of 
muttering  to  himself;  and  Lady  IVlartha  obeyed. 

The  lad  asserted  himself  mildly,  and  purposely  delayed  his 

W'U  helP  to.  rei™nd  him  that  I  am  not  still  a 
chdd  he  thought  ;  and  when  he  appeared,  he  was  prepared  to 
resent  the  upbraiding  which  he  expected.  “You  sent  for  me” 
he  began,  as  he  approached  the  aged  wreck  now  verging  on 
collapse;  but  he  was  cut  short.  &  s 

„rr^d,/0U“MbT  a  lonE  "me  .E"ting  herF”  ,hf  wreck  in¬ 
terrupted.  Mend  your  ways,  sir,  mend  your  ways,  before 
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I’m  out  of  sorts  with  you.  I  mean  well  by  you,  young  man, 
and  you’ll  do  well  to  keep  that  in  mind”. 

“One  cannot  always  start  instantly — ” 

“Tut,  tut!  Excuses  won’t  do.  I  wait  for  nobody.  You’ve 
never  told  what  you  ran  away  to  Canada  for.  What  was  it?” 

Philip  was  surprised  at  the  abrupt  demand,  but  he  did  not 
shrink.  He  knew,  too,  that  all  things  French,  except  himself 
and  Rose,  were  an  abomination  to  his  inquisitor,  and  he  would 
have  welcomed  a  chance  to  escape ;  but  he  would  not  evade. 
“I  wanted  to  be  with  my  people,  sir”,  he  answered  frankly  and 
with  simple  dignity  that  won  him  some  degree  of  favor,  though 
that  was  not  apparent. 

“Oh,  ho!  It’s  time  you  were  cured  of  that.  Don’t  you 
know  the  French  in  Canada  are  English  subjects  now,  as  you 
are  here?  I’ve  laughed  at  your  boy  talk  about  us  English, 
but  don’t  you  think  I’ve  ever  approved  it.  You  are  almost  a 
man  now — fifteen,  is  it?” 

“In  September”. 

“Yes,  in  September.  When  I  was  your  age  I  was  planning 
how  to  serve  my  King”. 

“I  am,  too”,  said  Philip,  firmly. 

“What  King?” 

“The  King  of  France — the  King  my  father  served  and  died 
for”. 

There  was  that  in  this  reply  which  further  gained  for  Philip 
the  favor  which  always  waits  on  frankness  and  courage.  Truth, 
and  a' manly  loyalty  to  it,  seemed  innate  in  the  youth  as  he 
increased  in  years,  and  even  men  of  devious  ways  instinctively 
pay  tribute  to  such  qualities.  In  his  secret  heart  Benning  Went¬ 
worth,  a  little  refined  by  the  approach  of  death,  warmed  to 
Philip  as  he  heard  the  words,  but  he  put  on  a  front  of  for¬ 
bidding  mien,  and  allowed  his  iron  will  to  assert  itself  from 
mere  force  of  habit. 

“Stay  here  in  the  Province  where  you  belong”,  he  exploded. 
“You  are  an  English  subject,  and  serving  the  French  King  is 
treason.  Don’t  you  know  that?” 

“I  am  a  son  of  France”,  said  Philip,  quietly.  “The  King 
of  France  is  my  King.  How  can  it  be  treason  for  me  to  serve 
him?  The  English  took  me  from  my  people.  I  did  not  leave 
them  of  my  own  will,  and  I  have  a  right  to  go  back  to  them”. 

“You  were  captured  in  war,  sir,  on  British  soil,  and  have 
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no  rights  except  what  England  chooses  to  give  you.  But 
zounds !  I  like  your  spirit,  lad.  Give  up  romancing,  and  watch 
out  for  a  chance  to  make  your  fortune.  I’ll  speak  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  you — his  wife,  I  mean,  she  wears  the  breeches — and 
you’ll  make  a  name  for  yourself,  if  you  keep  in  the  traces. 
Make  a  good  marriage — but  don’t  marry  a  Wentworth,  re¬ 
member  that.  The  breed  is  running  to  women  that  want  to 
be  men.  A  woman  in  breeches  is  like  a  hen  with  spurs,  spoilt 
for  a  hen,  and  never  half  a  cock”. 

“I  shall  marry  one  of  my  own  people,  if  I  marry  at  all”, 
said  Philip;  and  my  fortune  shall  be  of  my  own  making.  If 
I  make  a  name  for  myself  it  shall  be  in  defence  of  the  right. 
My  own  wrongs  are  not  all  that  I  see.  I  hear  good  men  in 
this  Province  complaining  that  England  is  unjust  and  ought  to 
be  resisted.  I  do  not  think  they  are  romancing.  No  more 
am  I.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful  nor  ungrateful,  for 
I  have  had  much  kindness  here.  But  I  think  they  are  right; 
and  more  and  more  men  every  day  are  coming  to  think  so,  too”. 

With  all  his  burning  sense  of  personal  wrong,  the  sublime 
old  egotist  who  heard  these  words  could  see  no  cause  for  the 
rising  discontent  in  the  Colonies,  so  long  had  he  been  a  part  of 
the  thing  complained  of.  He  had  borne  no  yoke,  and  loyalty 
had  been  so  easy  a  virtue  to  him  that  it  had  become  bred 
in  the  bone.  He  knew  of  the  dissatisfaction,  and  talked  about 

^ he  any  other  name  for  if 

Wen,  well,  well  1”  he  exclaimed.  “So  you  have  decided 

WhenVdl  Governor  J°hn  will  have  his  hands  full  now. 
When  will  you  raise  your  standard?  And  what  will  your 

about*  that  T ^  ^  T<*  ^T1  hear  there’s  gnimbfo£ 
about  that  Tempest  in  a  tea  pot!  Town-meeting  politicsl 

aug  ung  ^  ^ar^ament  will  make  short  work  with  the 
ups  arts  who  stir  up  such  strife.  They  have  already  7epented 

more  ebdlbnTfooI  ^  S?mP  Act  business'  If  here’s  any 
more  rebellion  afoot  you  keep  out  of  it.  The  halter  is  no 

r^pecer  of  neck.  Yours  would  ft  into  the  „«,Set  wdl 


as 


p,  .,Tbe,  haS  beon  no  resPecter  of  persons  either”  answered 

portrait  ^m’the  “ 

dotted  the  right,  to  serve  his^ingj 
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him,  to  serve  himself.  But  both  lost  their  heads.  Neither 
would  have  fared  worse  if  he  had  stood  for  the  right.  The 
scaffold  is  like  the  Cross:  it  may  brand  a  thief  or  glorify  a 
Christ.  It  all  depends  on  the  man  and  his  motive”. 

“Now  you  talk  like  a  parson!”  roared  the  old  mentor. 
“Don’t  be  a  parson.  Be  a  good  loyal  Englishman,  the  best 
pattern  of  man  God  ever  made”. 

“I  might  be  an  American”,  said  Philip  calmly.  “I  don’t 
think  I  could  ever  be  an  Englishman”. 

“Distinction  without  a  difference.  Never  split  hairs,  Philip. 
Leave  that  to  the  pundits.  Now  go.  I’ll  wager  you  turn  out 
a  man  after  all.  But  leave  rebellion  alone”.  And  Philip  went. 

“He’ll  bear  watching”,  said  the  old  loyalist  to  himself  when 
the  boy  was  gone;  “but  I  like  him”.  ' 

Lady  Martha  noted  the  steady  decline  of  her  liege  lord,  and 
often  gently  urged  him  to  accept  the  Rector’s  proffered  service 
and  submit  his  rugged  soul  to  be  shrived  for  its  flight.  When 
the  summer  had  waned,  and  the  leaves  began  to  fall,  he  yielded 
a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  Rector  came.  They  talked  of 
death  and  the  hereafter.  “I  trust  you  have  made  your  peace 
with  God”,  said  the  good  man,  in  perfunctory  phrase,  for  that 
was  as  far  as  they  had  got. 

“There’s  nothing  to  make  up”,  replied  the  other,  with  a 
shade  of  resentment  in  his  tone.  “We’ve  never  had  any  dif¬ 
ferences”. 

The  Rector  gasped.  “But  we  all  have  need  of  His  mercy”, 
he  urged,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  himself. 

“Maybe.  But  if  I  were  God  and  he  were  Benning  Went¬ 
worth  I  wouldn’t  have  to  be  asked  for  mercy.  Besides,  God’s 
mercy  is  infinite,  and  mine  isn’t.  I’ll  be  forgiven;  don’t  you 
worry”. 

The  Rector  knew  his  man,  and  did  not  count  this  as  an  irre¬ 
verence,  but  rather  as  another  mark  of  his  inveterate  egotism. 
Nevertheless  he  was  shocked,  and  put  to  it  to  find  another 
opening.  “If  you  feel  that  you  have  His  forgiveness”,  he 
said,  after  a  hunt  for  the  fitting  phrase,  “that  shows  that  your 
heart  is  in  the  proper  frame”. 

“Then  we  are  agreed,  and  enough  said.  Now  tell  me,  what 
do  you  make  of  this  boy  Philip?  Isn’t  he  grown  pretty  heady?” 

The  Rector  had  had  tilts  with  Philip,  and  had  not  always 
come  off  first  best,  Once  was  when  Philip  first  learned  that 
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the  bell  on  Queen’s  Chapel  had  been  pillaged  from  a  French 
church  at  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  brought  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  by  the  New  Hampshire  troops  as  a  trophy  of  war  and 
presented  to  the  Chapel.  He  had  asked  the  Rector  then  if  the 
eighth  commandment  was  not  in  force  in  time  of  war.  Again 
while  he  and  Rose  were  being  confirmed  he  had  puzzled  out 
the  prompous  latin  inscription  on  the  porphyry  baptismal  font 
in  the  Chapel,  which  recited  that  it  had  been  taken  by  a  New 
Hampshire  Colonel  in  the  late  war  from  another  French 
church  in  Africa  and  presented  to  the  Chapel  by  his  daughters, 
and  had  asked  the  Rector  if  it  didn’t  mean  simply  that  it  had 
been  stolen,  and  whether  the  receiver  wasn’t  as  bad  as  the  thief. 


The  Rector  recalled  these  and  many  like  instances  as  the  old 
man’s  question  was  plumped  at  him,  and  replied  promptly: 
“A  most  forward  lad  sir;  disrespectful  to  his  elders;  a  reader 
of  French  atheism;  and  brim  full  of  heresy  of  every  sort”. 

“That  was  a  hard  rub  he  gave  you  about  the  bell  and  the 
font.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  Eve  forgot”. 

“  ‘Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly’  ”,  replied  the 
Rector.  “I  said  nothing,  sir”. 

But  to  answer  according  to  your  own  wisdom,  what  would 
you  say?” 

“I — that  is,  sir,  I  never  meddle  with  affairs  of  state.  The 
Church  supports  the  Government.  That  is  its  duty.  And  my 
duty  is  to  see  that  it  does  so,  not  to  question  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  ’. 

“You're  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  Parson.  ‘Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s.  That’s  a  good  doctrine 
to  live  by.  But  by  Jove,  the  bov  has  wit,  hasn’t  he?  He’s 
going  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world”. 

“He  has  been  spoilt,  sir,  spoilt— and  his  sister  with  him! 
You  were  sponsor  at  their  christening,  and  you  robbed  the 
sacrament  of  its  efficacy  by  compelling  me  to  administer  it  out 

01  r","r'  fullt  ls  <>n  your  head,  and  mine,  that  they 

are  shaping  their  lives  according  to  such  bad  beginning” 

The  Rector  had  presumed  too  much-bearded  the  'lion  in 
his  den.  The  autocrat  of  so  many  years  was  himself  ao-ain  in 

j, ,r!CC'  .  ,  G“'b  slr’  ffudt !”  he  roared.  “Now  you  are  med¬ 
dling  with  affairs  of  state.  Keep  ,0  your  business,  I  say,  and 
don  t  dare  tell  me  I  ye  harmed  these  youngsters.  The  boy  is  light 
Hes  got  more  sense  than  all  the  priests  that  ever  lived  Go 
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talk  to  women,  sir,  women,  women,  I  say!”  and  he  fell  back 
exhausted,  while  the  Rector  fled  to  the  shelter  of  Lady  Martha 
and  the  solace  of  a  generous  glass  of  port. 

A  long  time  dying  was  this  relic  of  other  days — of  better 
days,  as  he  believed — and  he  filled  the  space  dispensing  prophecy 
and  warning  to  such  as  he  summoned  to  Little  Harbor.  To 
his  old  Secretary,  now  newly  ensconced  in  the  berth  that  had 
yielded  him  fatness  and  content,  he  recalled  the  years  when  they 
two  had  “governed  the  Province  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  kept  it 
a  fit  place  for  gentlemen  to  live  in”,  exhorting  him  that  the 
“taverns  and  town-meetings  must  be  put  down”.  When  the 
young  Governor  came  there  was  a  struggle  between  pride  and 
resentment  on  the  one  hand  and  inbred  deference  to  authority  on 
the  other;  but  habit  won  over  impulse,  and  his  private  grievance 
faded  in  the  larger  view,  affected  if  not  real,  which  he  rose  to. 
“You  have  sowed  the  wind,  and  you’ll  reap  the  whirlwind”, 
he  said,  resorting  to  proverb,  as  his  habit  was.  “If  you  had 
staid  in  the  Colonies  you  wouldn’t  have  advised  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act”,  he  continued,  adverting  to  his  nephew’s  efforts 
to  persuade  Parliament  to  that  step.  “Boston  is  bound  to 
rebel,  whatever  is  done ;  and  the  Colonies  have  caught  the 
fever.  Now  it’s  the  Tea  Tax.  Are  you  going  to  join  in  the 
fight  against  that?  How  is  Government  to  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  taxes?  Why  shouldn’t  the  Colonists  help  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  the  Government  went  to  in  ridding  them  of  the  French? 
Tell  them  to  answer  that,  and  don’t  yield  another  inch.  Mind 
you,  too,  that  Philip  don’t  get  drawn  into  the  net  these  rebels 
are  spreading”. 

However  satisfying  his  spiritual  state  was  to  him,  the  worldly 
affairs  of  this  remnant  of  greatness  were  little  to  his  liking; 
and  he  sent  for  Clagett.  The  old  lawyer  and  boon  companion 
came  partly  sober — just  enough  so,  in  fact,  to  be  at  his  best; 
for  his  jaded  faculties  failed  him  when  perfect  sobriety  held 
sway  over  them.  “I  am  honored  by  this  new  call  to  service  by 
my  old  friend  and  patron”,  he  began,  bowing  low  as  he  ap¬ 
proached. 

“I  have  not  sent  for  you  to  bandy  compliments”,  the  patron 
retorted ;  “but  to  arrange  some  grave  matters  of  business”. 

“Pardon  an  old  friend  whose  offending  proceeds  from  the 
warmth  of  his  affection,  and  not  from  mere  politeness”. 

“I  tell  you  to  stop.  Now  listen:  There’s  a  balance  of  five 
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thousand  sterling  to  my  credit  in  my  London  agent  s  hands, 
and  I  want  to  settle  it  on  Philip  and  Rose,  share  and  share 
alike.  Draw  up  the  deeds,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it— the 
agent  to  hold  the  fund  in  trust  to  pay  it  to  their  guardian 
I  suppose  a  guardian  will  be  necessary?” 

“Of  course,  of  course.  But  he  needn’t  be  named  in  the 
deeds”. 

“Then  proceed — and  don’t  use  up  all  the  words  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  doing  it  either”. 

Despite  the  warning,  it  was  a  wordy  production  which  Cla- 
gett  evolved,  but  it  passed  muster,  and  was  duly  signed  and 
sealed.  Then  the  donor  dictated  a  will,  a  brief  and  simple 
document,  bestowed  all  his  remaining  possessions  upon  his 
“faithful  and  beloved  wife,  Martha  Wentworth”.  When  this 
had  been  executed,  the  main  business  which  had  brought  the 
two  together  was  entered  upon. 

Notwithstanding  the  assurance  Clagett  had  given  as  King’s 
Attorney  at  the  time  his  patron  was  reserving  to  himself  vast 
estates  out  of  the  lands  which  he  granted  beyond  the  Connecti¬ 
cut,  when  that  region  came  to  be  confirmed  to  New  York  the 
Governor  of  that  Province  promptly  repudiated  in  the  King’s 
name  the  titles  so  acquired,  and  the  courts  sustained  him.  Now 
it  was  being  whispered  about  that  Governor  John  only  awaited 
the  death  of  his  predecessor  to  question  his  title  to  equally  great 
possessions  within  the  actual  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
he  had  taken  to  himself  in  the  same  way.  If  these  titles  should 
be  destroyed,  the  munificent  fortune  which  he  had  bequeathed 
to  Lady  Martha  would  be  reduced  to  a  modest  competence  little 
beyond  her  actual  necessities;  and  it  was  that  he  mainly  wanted 
to  see  Clagett  about. 

“You  lied  to  me  about  my  land  grants”,  he  said  when  the 
other  business  had  been  dispatched;  “but  I’m  not  blaming  you. 
You  gave  the  advice  that  I  wanted.  That’s  what  lawyers  are 
for”. 

“If  I  erred  in  judgment  it  was  because  my  heart  inclined  me 
— not  the  worst  of  faults,  you’ll  agree”. 

Not  the  worst  of  yours;  but  it  has  been  the  worst  of  mine. 
I  could  have  died  Governor  of  this  Province  if  I  had  done  less 
for  my  kin  and  my  friends.  But  let  that  go.  I’m  stripped  of 
everything  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Patty  will  need  more 
lying  to  hold  on  to  what  s  on  this  side,  and  you  are  the  one 
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to  do  it”. 

“It  will  be  a  labor  of  love.  That  charming  woman  can  com¬ 
mand  all  my  powers  in  her  behalf.  Y011  could  leave  no  richer 
legacy  to  your  humble  servant  than  a  warrant  to  serve  her  as 
you  have  pointed  out”. 

Then  the  crafty  man  of  law  hinted  at  a  plan  to  revise  the 
will  and  include  the  Wentworths  in  its  bounty — even  Gov¬ 
ernor  John.  “Give  him  and  the  rest  a  moderate  part  of  the 
lands”,  he  suggested,  “and  he’ll  see  that  the  title  holds  good. 
He’s  no  Sampson,  to  pull  down  the  house  on  his  own  head”. 

“Not  an  acre!”  exclaimed  the  implacable  ‘victim  of  ingrati¬ 
tude’,  as  he  loved  to  call  himself.  “You  are  losing  your  cun¬ 
ning.  Try  again,  and  better  your  counsel,  or  I’ll  have  done 
with  you”. 

“I  have  it!”  Clagett  cried,  after  a  little.  “I  have  it!”  And 
he  paced  the  floor  to  calm  his  startled  senses.  “Frances  is  the 
key  that’ll  lock  everything  tight — ” 

“Worse  and  worse!  You’ll  never  do.  Don’t  you  know  she 
hates  Patty  like  a  she  devil?  And  she  winds  John  Wentworth 
round  her  finger.  He  might  have  pity,  but  she,  never!” 

“Exactly!  But  she  rules  John,  you  say”. 

“Yes”. 

“And  loves  those  French  youngsters  as  if  they  were  her  own 
flesh  and  blood”. 

“Yes”. 

“She’ll  never  let  them  be  harmed”. 

“No”. 

“How  simple  then.  Settle  part  of  the  lands  on  the  children 
and  the  thing  is  done.  If  Lady  Martha’s  title  is  disturbed, 
their’s  must  be,  too.  Frances  is  lawyer  enough  to  see  that,  and 
she’ll  have  none  of  it”. 

“Egad,  it’s  a  pretty  scheme!  I’m  afraid  of  it,  though.  She’s 
got  to  have  it  out  with  Patty.  Woman’s  hate  stops  at  nothing”. 

“You  are  wrong  there.  It  stops  at  children”. 

“But  Frances  is  no  common  woman — she’s  half  man”. 

“Wrong  again.  She’s  doubly  woman — in  the  matter  of  these 
children,  that  is;  and  that  makes  it  doubly  sure  that  the  plan 
will  work”. 

The  doubter  was  convinced ;  and  a  re-draft  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  deeds  conveyed  to  Philip  and  Rose,  in  place  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  funds,  goodly  tracts  of  virgin  forest  on  the  upper  Connecti- 
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cut.  An  earlier  will,  dating  before  the  loss  of  the  governorship 
and  giving  generously  to  the  ‘Wentworth  breed’,  especially 
to  nephew  John,  was  definitely  destroyed  and  the  new  one  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it;  leaving  the  great  landed  fortune,  insecure  as  it 
already  was,  to  the  further  hazard  of  disappointed  hopes  and  a 
woman’s  grudge. 

The  long  deferred  disposition  of  his  estate  being  now  ac¬ 
complished,  there  remained  nothing  to  engage  the  thought  and 
energy  of  the  dying  man,  and  he  sank  rapidly  to  his  end  in  mid- 
October.  Some  fitful  flaming  up  of  his  ruling  passion  there 
was  in  the  closing  days.  “Marry  when  you  feel  like  it”,  he 
said  to  Lady  Martha  a  few  days  before  he  died ;  “but  marry  a 
Wentworth — they  are  the  only  thoroughbreds  in  the  Province. 
I  was  unhorsed,  but  it  took  a  Wentworth  to  do  it — and  it 
wasn’t  done  in  fair  joust  either”.  At  another  time  he  bade  her 
“stick  to  Clagett”.  “You’ve  got  to  fight  the  devil  with  his  own 
weapons  ,  he  cautioned  her;  “and  he  knows  how  to  do  it. 
He  11  stand  by  you — if  you  don’t  use  him  too  well.  There’s 
a  streak  of  Spaniel  in  him,  you  know.  Give  him  a  kick  now 
and  then,  and  he’ll  like  you  better”.  But  his  last  hours  were 
unconscious,  and  he  was  denied  the  fierce  joy  of  a  strenuous 
death,  the  only  fitting  close  of  such  a  life  asJ  his 

Down  at  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”  it  was  said  ‘in  all  unchari¬ 
tableness  that  the  herd  of  Wentworths  that  crowded  the  Hall 
at  the  last  scene  of  all  were  drawn  by  the  vulture  instinct  It 
may  have  been  so;  but  a  milder  judgment  would  have  served 

38  Tl-  ,  t 11  events>  they  were  there>  ^  the  last  babe  in 
swaddling  clothes ;  and  when  the  old  eyes  were  closed  forever 

they  slowly  dispersed  in  groups  of  two  and  three  and  talked 
absently  of  things  their  thoughts  were  far  from  dwelling  upon 

It  was  late  afternoon,  with  the  Indian  summer  in  its  kindliest 
mood  inviting  to  the  outer  air.  Lady  Frances  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  melted  out  of  the  frigid  scene  and  strolled  off  to  the 
seaward  outlook  where  once  before  they  had  watched  a  crippled 

ip  staggering  home  with  its  precious  freight.  Memories 
crowded  upon  them,  and  words  were  few.  A  phantom  Tail 
crept  out  of  the  haze  and  grew  upon  their  silent  gaze.  “It  is 
the  Lady  Wentworth  \  said  the  Governor,  as  the  vessel  wore 
about  on  a  fresh  tack  and  gave  her  broadside  to  view. 

•l  j°Ur><r»eS  hr  ™p,roved  in  fifteen  years”,  Lady  Frances 
smiled.  Once  they  had  to  be  bribed  to  see  so  well”. 
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“Is  it  so  long  as  that?”  he  asked.  “It  seems  but  yesterday”. 

“Fifteen  years  this  very  day”,  she  replied,  then  waited  in  vain 
for  him  to  remark  her  exactness. 

At  the  garden  gate  he  darted  through  and  held  it  against 
her  in  playful  manner.  “You’ll  have  to  explain  your  joke”, 
she  observed,  after  a  little  struggle:  “I  don’t  fathom  it  at  all”. 

“Doesn’t  it  remind  you  that  here  you  shut  me  out  from  four¬ 
teen  years  of  happiness  that  might  have  been  mine?”  he  asked. 

“If  those  years  have  taught  you  to  pass  in  when  a  gate  is 
opened  to  you,  you  have  not  lived  them  altogether  in  vain”, 
she  replied;  and  he  understood. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Opening  the  Oyster 

EVENTS  were  moving  swiftly  now  in  Wentworth 
circles.  Lady  Atkinson  had  died  of  a  heavy  dinner 
some  months  before  her  illustrious  brother ;  and 
almost  at  her  last  gasp  she  had  enjoined  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  to  avenge  herself  upon  ‘that  huzzy’  who  had  been 
so  much  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  both  of  them.  “Your  Uncle 
Benning  can’t  last  long”,  she  said;  “and  when  he’s  gone  don’t 
you  rest  till  you  have  the  jade  under  your  foot”. 

Lady  Frances  remembered  her  vow  in  the  Chapel  and  prom¬ 
ised  ;  and  the  stately  obsequies  of  the  old  Governor  were  barely 
over  before  the  work  began ;  for  she  found  a  willing  instrument 
where  till  then  had  been  fear  and  hesitation. 

To  the  very  last  John  Wentworth  had  hoped  to  share  in  the 
bounty  of  his  childless  uncle.  He  had  covered  his  tracks  so 
carefully  that  no  proof  had  come  to  light  of  his  agency  in  the 
removal;  and  he  felt  that  the  ruling  Wentworth  passion  would 
be  strong  enough  to  preserve  to  the  ‘breed’  the  princely  fortune 
that  must  be  left  behind,  in  spite  of  all  suspicion.  But  the 
reading  of  the  will  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  it  was  an  easy 
step  from  disappointment  to  the  open  hostility  towards  Lady 
Martha  which  he  had  hitherto  refrained  from  through  fear  and 
self-interest. 

Colonel  Michael  Wentworth’s  purpose  to  mend  his  fortunes 
had  not  abated  in  the  least;  and  when  he  beheld  the  fatness  of 
all  who  bore  the  name  in  the  Province,  emulation  laid  hold 
on  him  and  he  set  about  plans.  He  was  one  of  the  ‘breed’, 
he  reflected ;  and  in  London  he  had  piloted  young  John  to 
success  in  play  at  Almack  s  and  intrigue  at  court.  Thus  doubly 
commended  by  blood  and  by  service  rendered,  he  applied  again 
to  the  Governor  for  a  stall  whereat  to  feed  up  his  leanness, 
and  was  given  a  minor  place  in  the  customs.  His  needs  cried 
for  more,  and  his  friends  in  London  were  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  months  they  prevailed  on  the  ministry  to  make 
good  the  abortive  Missisquoi  land  grant,  and  an  order  came 
to  the  Governor  from  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to 
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fill  the  void  by  a  grant  out  of  the  King’s  domain  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  Governor  convened  his  obedient  Council — all  save  one 
of  them  his  kindred  by  blood  or  marriage — and  submitted  to 
them  the  question  whether  the  lands  that  his  predecessor  had 
reserved  to  himself  out  of  the  township  grants  had  legally  vested 
in  him,  or  still  remained  a  part  of  the  King’s  domain,  out  of 
which  the  grant  to  Colonel  Michael  might  be  made.  The 
advice  which  was  sought,  and  which  would  strip  Lady  Martha 
of  the  bulk  of  •her  fortune,  would  have  been  forthcoming  at 
once,  except  that  the  one  Councillor  who  was  not  of  the  ‘breed’ 
made  objections  and  delay.  With  the  advent  of  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  this  one  had  lost  a  snug  place,  but  retained  a  seat  in 
the  Council  where  he  nursed  his  grievance  in  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  to  everything  favored  by  the  Wentworth  clan.  Clagett 
had  counted  upon  this  hostility  in  drawing  the  settlement 
deeds,  and  had  made  him  trustee  to  hold  the  lands  for  Philip 
and  Rose  until  by  their  marriage  they  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  them. 

This  matter  of  the  settlement  deeds  was  thus  far  a  secret 
between  Clagett  and  the  obstinate  Councillor,  awaiting  a  plan 
to  make  the  Governor  guardian  of  Philip  and  Rose. 

The  return  of  the  Lady  W entworth  had  brought  tidings  of 
Thomas  Dudley’s  death  in  a  Carribbean  port,  and  he  had  left 
his  snug  fortune  to  Mistress  Dudley.  She  had  gone  into  a 
decline  and  was  now  rapidly  approaching  her  end.  Clagett  had 
drawn  her  will  leaving  everything  to  Philip  and  Rose,  and  upon 
her  death  there  would  be  need  of  a  guardian  for  them,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  property  settled  upon  them  by  the  late  Governor. 
When  her  death  should  occur  it  would  be  easy  to  inveigle  John 
Wentworth  into  the  guardianship  scheme  and  thus  have  him 
in  a  position  where  his  duty  to  his  wards  would  oppose  his 
purpose  to  annul  the  land  titles  in  which  they  as  well  as  Lady 
Martha  had  such  stake. 

Mistress  Dudley,  however,  held  on  to  life  till  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  when  obstruction  could  no  longer  delay  matters 
the  Council  advised  the  Governor  that  the  titles  were  not  good, 
and  that  the  lands  still  remained  a  part  of  the  Crown  domain ; 
whereupon  the  Governor,  in  the  King’s  name,  immediately 
granted  to  Colonel  Michael  ten  thousand  acres  on  the  upper 
Connecticut,  mainly  lands  devised  to  Lady  Martha,  but  also 
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encroaching  somewhat  upon  those  of  Philip  and  Rose. 

A  new  figure  appears  on  the  scene  now  for  a  brief  period, 
who  reappears  later  to  play  a  stirring  part  as  the  story  broadens. 

John  Wentworth  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Holland 
House  while  in  London,  and  among  the  brilliant  beauties  he 
had  met  there  were  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  sister  of  Lady  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Lady  Susan  Fox,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester 
and  niece  of  Lord  Holland.  Those  who  have  delved  into  the 
secret  history  of  George  III  will  remember  now  he  lost  his 
heart  to  Lady  Sarah  before  his  ministers  had  time  to  arrange 
a  match  for  him ;  his  awkward  expedient  of  sending  Lady 
Susan  to  declare  his  love  and  offer  his  hand ;  the  sudden  cooling 
of  his  passion;  and  his  unmannerly  bidding  both  ladies  to 
attend  as  bridesmaids  at  his  nuptials  with  Princess  Charlotte 
a  few  months  later — for  all  which  Lady  Sarah  dutifully  for¬ 
gave  the  royal  scamp,  while  Lady  Susan  refused  to  condone  the 
wrong  and  denounced  him  as  “a  nasty  toad”  to  the  end  of  her 
long  life. 

Lady  Susan  eloped  from  Holland  House  with  an  impecuni¬ 
ous  young  actor  named  William  O’Brien,  with  the  result  that 
the  pair  were  promptly  packed  off  to  America,  with  a  beggarly 
allowance  and  some  futile  attempts  to  billet  the  husband  upon 
one  and  another  of  the  colonial  governments.  Under  orders 
from  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  the  Governor  of 
New  York  made  him  a  liberal  grant  of  lands  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Connecticut;  but  the  strenuous  antics  of  the  “Green 
Mountain  Boys”  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  realize  from 
it  the  wherewith  they  sorely  needed ;  so  they  were  soon  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  polite  beggary,  and  subsisted  mainly  by  a 
senes  of  sojourns  at  the  homes  of  the  colonial  aristocracy. 
Twice  they  had  been  at  Portsmouth  since  John  Wentworth 
became  Governor,  and  now  they  were  his  guests  again.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  had  brought  to  him  from  the  Lords  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  an  order  for  a  grant  of  lands  in  place 
of  the  ineffective  New  York  grant;  and  in  fulfilling  this  order 
he  had  unwittingly  stripped  Philip  and  Rose  of  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  their  lands  after  the  grant  to  Colonel  Michael; 
fot  Clagett  still  withheld  from  him  all  knowledge  of  the 
settlement  deeds,  fearing  it  might  cause  him  to  refuse  the 
guardianship  to  be  proffered  him  upon  the  death  of  Mistress 
Dudley. 
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Her  death  came  shortly  after,  but  too  late  for  the  complete 
success  of  Clagett’s  over-elaborate  strategy.  “A  most  untimely 
death”,  he  remarked  to  Lady  Martha,  and  she  smiled  faintly 
at  the  grim  jest.  His  astuteness  was  not  entirely  at  fault, 
however:  for  when  the  will  that  made  Philip  and  Rose  heirs 
of  the  Dudley  fortune  was  published,  the  Governor  readily 
assented  to  their  request  and  became  their  guardian. 

Clagett  surveyed  his  work  and  pronounced  it  good.  True, 
the  grants  to  Colonel  Michael  and  the  O’Briens  were  at  war 
with  the  old  Governor’s  will  and  the  settlement  deeds,  and  on 
their  face  the  former  made  the  better  title  to  the  lands.  True, 
John  Wentworth’s  disappointed  hopes  and  Lady  Frances’s 
hatred  of  the  ‘huzzy’  at  Little  Harbor  would  seem  to  bar  the 
way  to  any  relenting  towards  her.  “But  when  it  comes  to 
Philip  and  Rose”,  he  said,  “there’s  a  horse  of  another  color. 
When  Governor  Johns  learns  of  the  settlement  deeds  he  will 
have  to  choose  whether  he  will  betray  his  trust  as  guardian  or 
smother  his  resentment;  and  there’s  enough  Wentworth  in  him 
to  make  him  act  the  man.  Lady  Frances  will  never  let  him 
resign  the  guardianship  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  That  would 
be  to  let  go  her  last  hold  on  the  youngsters  and  send  them 
straight  to  Little  Harbor.  Even  if  her  love  for  them  were  not 
enough,  her  hatred  of  Patty  Hilton  will  suffice  to  sway  her 
against  any  course  that  might  lead  to  such  a  result  as  that. 
So  the  Council  will  be  asked  to  pronounce  both  grants  void 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  made  “under  a  mistake  of  law”. 

The  old  lawyer’s  analysis  of  the  situation  proved  faultless, 
and  all  his  predictions  speedily  came  true.  John  Wentworth 
was  quick  to  see  his  dilemma  when  the  settlement  deeds  were 
disclosed  to  him,  and  Lady  Frances  was  equally  quick  to  see 
that  he  was  troubled.  Between  them,  the  affair  was  gone  over 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  the  result  that  Clagett  had  foretold  was 
soon  reached.  Again  obedient  to  the  Governor’s  wish,  the 
Council  adjudged  his  grants  void  as  promptly  as  it  had  given 
its  warrant  for  them,  under  the  convenient  cover  of  a  legal 
opinion  which  before  it  had  combatted  and  rejected. 

Lady  Susan  cried,  but  Colonel  Michael  made  no  sign.  Cla¬ 
gett  reflected  and  remembered  too  late  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
mindful  of  his  own  interest;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  long 
extant  in  old  Portsmouth. 

Between  the  retired  Colonel  and  the  deposed  King’s  At- 
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torney  there  was  much  in  common  besides  their  withered 
laurels  and  their  pride  in  wearing  them.  " Par  nobilc  fratrum !” 
Clagett  was  wont  to  exclaim,  in  his  favorite  latin,  as  one  by 
one  their  points  of  resemblance  came  out.  Not  the  least  among 
the  things  which  drew  them  to  each  other  was  their  passion  for 
play.  Lean  of  purse  as  both  were,  they  were  debarred  from 
the  strenuous  bouts  waged  over  the  tables  at  the  “Earl  of 
Halifax”.  Visible  coin  of  the  realm  alone  passed  current  among 
the  votaries  of  cards  and  dice  who  foregathered  there.  The 
Colonel  was  made  aware  of  this  soon  after  his  advent  among 
them  when  he  sought  to  square  his  heavy  losses  one  night  with  a 
convenient  I  O  U.  “Go  play  with  Clagett”,  a  dozen  voices 
cried  in  angry  chorus;  and  to  Clagett  he  went.  “You  have 
come  to  a  gentleman,  sir”,  that  worthy  assured  him,  when  the 
rebuff  was  explained.  “Henceforth  when  you  would  woo  dame 
fortune  in  her  coyest  mood,  videlicet ,  when  you  -would  play, 
seek  out  your  humble  servant,  and  you  will  find  him  ever  at 
your  service.  Your  I  O  U  is  fit  for  a  king’s  ransom,  sir; 
and  for  a  little  matter  between  gentlemen  I  should  count  it  a 
mortal  affront  to  refuse  it.  Pardon  me  for  enlarging  upon 
a  sentiment  recognized  by  men  of  honor  everywhere,  and  re¬ 
ciprocated,  I  know,  by  none  more  fully  than  yourself”. 

The  Colonel  grasped  the  proffered  hand  extended  to  him 
in  emphasis,  and  the  two  sealed  a  silent  compact  which  yielded 
to  Clagett  in  after  years  the  wherewith  to  prolong  the  show 
of  affluence  which  he  struggled  to  maintain.  When  they 
parted,  a  little  token  of  the  denomination  of  twenty  pounds, 
bearing  the  Colonel  s  sign  manual  reposed  in  the  lonely  depths 
of  Clagett’s  wallet. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  like  tokens  passed  from  one 
to  the  other  as  the  fickle  goddess  swayed  between  them,  until 
at  ^  /j016  w^en  the  Colonel’s  land  grant  proved  abortive 
each  held  a  store  of  them  sufficient  to  bankrupt  his  adversary 
if  the  matter  of  offset  were  not  taken  into  account  The 
Colonel  took  no  note  of  either  gain  or  loss,  but  Clagett  kept 
the  reckoning  and  saw  the  balance  mount  steadily  in  his  favor 
till  the  figures  dazzled  his  brain,  and  castles  in  the  air  rose 
before  him  But  alas!  in  his  “zeal  for  Patty  and  the  young¬ 
sters  as  he  put  it,  he  had  forgotten  that  the  evidence' of  his 
winnings  had  value  only  as  the  Colonel’s  land  grant  remained 
secure;  and  it  was  only  when  the  joy  of  his  legal  triumph  began 
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to  pall  that  his  dream  of  opulence  dissolved  into  prosaic  fact, 
and  the  cold  stare  of  penury  again  confronted  him. 

A  generous  fee  from  Lady  Martha  sent  her  unselfish  cham¬ 
pion  to  his  cups,  and  he  shared  his  brief  luxury  with  the  cheer¬ 
ful  loser  whose  vanished  largess  had  meant  so  much  to  both. 
Clagett’s  intellect  was  one  of  those  which  flash  genius  under  the 
stimulus  of  drink;  and  one  day  when  he  and  the  Colonel  were 
lingering  over  a  third  bottle  of  pale  Cognac  they  fell  into  con¬ 
fidence  and  opened  their  hearts  wide  to  each  other.  “You’ve 
never  married”,  said  Clagett,— “crossed  in  love  of  course — I 
see,  I  see”.  The  other  filled  the  glasses  slowly,  and  his  thoughts 
went  away  to  that  morning  walk  on  the  Missisquoi  when  he 
had  seen  clearly  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  and  half  resolved 
to  seek  him  a  wife.  “No”,  he  answered,  as  he  poised  his  glass, 
“it  isn’t  that”.  Then  after  a  pause  he  voiced  anew  the  thoughts 
which  had  come  to  him  in  that  awakening:  “I’m  a  sorry  dog. 
As  for  life,  I’ve  made  a  mess  of  it.  I’ve  always  meant  to  marry 
— when  it  came  time  to  settle  down.  But  somehow — God, 
Clagett!  a  fellow  in  the  service  is  a  long  time  settling — so 
many  things  come  his  way,  you  know.  Now  it’s  too  late”.  A 
weary  sigh  escaped  him,  and  he  drained  his  glass. 

“Just  in  your  prime,  man”,  Clagett  protested — “and  seasoned 
to  a  turn”.  “Seasoned”,  he  repeated,  with  a  suggestive  leer; 
“and  not  a  day  under  sixty,  I’ll  warrant”. 

“Seasoned,  yes,  but  seventy-one — and  poor  as  Lazarus.  By 
the  way,  that  little  matter  between  us — how  does  it  stand?” 

“In  your  own  time,  Colonel,  in  your  own  time”. 

Brandy  was  never  a  cheering  drink  for  Michael  Wentworth, 
and  he  continued  gloomily:  “I  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
young  King  in  Hanover;  I  fought  under  his  grandfather,  the 
old  King,  at  Dettingen;  I  fought  under  his  uncle,  the  Duke, 
at  Fontenoy  and  Culloden;  and  now  I’m  starving  on  half  pay 
in  a  strange  land  and  drinking  more  than  is  good  for  me  because 
costlier  pleasures  are  out  of  my  reach.  I  did  think  of  marry¬ 
ing,  when  they  gave  me  the  lands;  but  that’s  all  over  now, 
and  I’m  glad  the  widow  gets  her  own  again.  Scurvy  business, 
robbing  her  to  reward  me.  Charming  woman,  charming.  I’ll 
tell  her  so,  too, — I  mean  I’ll  tell  her  ’twas  scurvey  business — ” 

Right  here  Clagett’s  inspiration  broke  in  on  the  Colonel’s 
lamentation.  “No,  no!”  he  cried;  “don’t  correct  it.  Tell  her 
she’s  charming.  Your  tongue  has  let  slip  more  sense  than  your 
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brain  has  got  left.  Marry  the  widow,  man!  Marry  her  and 
get  back  your  fortune!  Gad,  why  didn’t  we  think  of  that 
before?” 

The  Colonel  stammered,  and  Clagett  stifled  his  effort  with 
an  eloquent  health  to  Lady  Martha,  which  they  drank  stand¬ 
ing  when  he  had  finished.  “So  that’s  settled”,  said  Clagett,  as 
they  resumed  their  seats;  “of  course  the  preliminaries — ” 

“But  the  lady—” 

The  feeble  protest  availed  nothing.  “Keep  your  eye  on  the 
fortune”,  Clagett  went  on,  “and  ride  for  a  high  vault”. 

“My  seventy-one  years — ” 

“Four  years  in  your  favor — the  late  lamented  was  seventy- 
five,  with  the  gout  besides”. 

“But  he’s  only  a  month  dead — ” 


“True,  but  he  was  a  long  time  dying,  and  that  counts”. 

The  Colonel  began  to  yield.  ‘At  the  proper  time,  per¬ 
haps — ”  he  began,  and  then  took  refuge  in  silence. 

“All  times  are  proper  in  love”,  said  Clagett.  “There’s 
plenty  of  high  authority  for  that  here  in  Portsmouth”. 

“Could  you  tell  me  how  to  go  about  it?” 

“There  has  been  only  one  rule  since  Adam’s  day.  Tell  her 
she  is  the  paragon  of  women — no  other  made  from  the  same 
mould  ;  that  you  have  roamed  the  world  to  find  her,  and  will 
perish  without  her”. 

I  can  do  that”,  said  the  pupil. 

“Then  she’s  yours”,  quoth  the  master. 

Over  a  fresh  bottle  they  fell  to  maundering  of  wedded  bliss. 
More  healths  drowned  out  coherent  speech,  and  they  sank  under 
the  table  in  a  jargon  of  passionate  endearments  which  out¬ 
lasted  conscious  utterance  and  continued  in  their  dreams 

“We  were  quite  drunk”,  Clagett  remarked  afterwards,  but 
he  remembered  nothing  more.  Not  so  the  other.  What  abided 
in  his  memory  was  the  admonition  to  “ride  for  a  high  vault” 
and  now  to  prosper  in  love,  as  laid  down  by  his  mentor.  When 
the  brandy  was  well  leached  out  of  him  and  he  had  made  his 
customary  resolve  to  have  no  more  of  it,  he  sought  out  Clagett 
to  thank  him  for  his  counsel  and  assure  him  that  he  meant  to 
act  on  It  at  once.  I  don't  know  what  I  advised  von”,  said 
the  counsellor;  but  that  was  glorious  brandy,  and  whatever  it 
inspired  me  to  say,  you  can  depend  on”.  And  so  the  Colonel 
did,  with  profit  to  both  and  sad  havoc  to  the  fortune  that  came 
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Never  was  such  a  wooing.  Three  score  and  ten  against 
thirty,  with  fortune  to  the  younger,  is  odds  to  dismay,  even 
where  love  leads  the  attack ;  with  only  loot  to  beckon  it  on, 
it  becomes  hope  forlorn.  Lady  Martha  shied ;  laughing  at  first, 
then  protesting,  then  refusing.  She  was  seasoned  now,  dream¬ 
ing  moreover  of  a  summer  time  of  love,  after  the  wintry  wed¬ 
lock  she  had  experienced.  She  did  not  explain,  but  he  divined 
her  thought.  It  was  his  first  and  only  love,  he  was  ready  to 
swear.  His  heart  was  still  young,  and  unspoiled ;  she  alone 
had  come  into  it.  Her  smile  would  endow  it  with  perennial 
youth,  and  her  frown  would  kill.  Something  of  this  kind  she 
had  heard  before,  from  Clagett,  she  remembered ;  and  the 
thought  was  disturbing  and  unpropitious.  “I  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men”,  she  told  him,  “and  know  my  own  mind.  When 
I  marry  again — but  you  have  my  answer;  surely,  I  need  not 
give  my  reasons”. 

“Not  when  you  haven’t  any!”  cried  the  desperate  suitor, 
risking  all  upon  a  single  throw.  Lady  Martha  asserted  her 
dignity;  but  Patty  Hilton  smiled  through  the  mask.  Before  a 
compromise  could  be  reached  a  velvet  hand  lay  prone  in  a 
grip  of  iron.  Some  feeble  protest  there  was,  but  it  quickly 
changed  to  parley,  and  the  battle  was  won. 

It  was  the  Wentworth  way.  Moreover,  when  it  was  done, 
Patty  approved — and  Lady  Martha  found  excuse.  “He  wanted 
me  so”,  she  explained  to  Rose;  “I  couldn’t  resist”. 

“O,  it  was  willy-nilly  again!”  cried  the  young  enthusiast. 
“And  did  you  want  him  too,  Grandma?  I  know  you  did,  and 
I’m  glad!  Now  he’ll  be  Grandpa,  and  I  can  kiss  him,  and 
it’ll  be  proper!” 

Queen’s  Chapel  sneered  when  the  banns  were  read,  and  the 
Rector  groaned  inwardly;  but  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”  received 
the  news  with  boisterous  gladness.  Lady  Frances  invoked  the 
shades  of  the  old  Governor  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  “scandal¬ 
ous  affair”.  Clagett  discounted  his  expectations  and  borrowed 
five  pounds  to  celebrate  the  event.  The  Colonel  himself  came 
and  went  like  a  conquering  hero,  and  Lady  Martha  subdued 
her  weeds  till  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  had  faded  entirely. 
To  John  Wentworth  fell  the  task  of  deciding  what  Ports¬ 
mouth  should  do  about  it.  A  bustle  of  preparation  began  at 
Little  Harbor,  for  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  week  before 
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Christmas,  and  was  planned  to  eclipse  all  former  splendors  at 
the  Hall.  Plainly,  they  who  had  so  often  revelled  there  would 
be  bidden  to  it,  and  all  looked  to  the  Governor  for  a  sign.  His 
own  feeling  was  strongly  against  any  further  recognition  of 
Lady  Martha,  and  Lady  Frances  urged  him  with  vehement 
insistence  to  pronounce  his  ban  upon  her;  but  he  hesitated. 


He  had  grown  to  be  a  cool-headed,  far-seeing  man  of  affairs, 
and  saw  clearly  something  more  than  a  mere  “petticoat  war” 
in  the  question  that  confronted  him. 

Already  the  seeds  of  discontent  sown  broadcast  in  the  Col¬ 
onies  had  taken  root  in  the  kindly  soil  which  received  them. 
The  Stamp  Act  had  been  literally  choked  out  by  the  vigorous 
growth  of  dissent  which  sprung  up  around  it,  and  Portsmouth 
had  had  its  share  in  that  undoing;  for  the  “Sons  of  Liberty” 
had  taken  the  Province  Stamp  Master’s  commission  from  him, 
and  openly  in  King  street  their  leader  had  stabbed  it  through 
a”d  with  his  sword.  The  Stamp  Act  was  no  more,  but 

the  Tea  Tax  which  had  come  in  its  place  had  inherited  all  the 
odium  and  encountered  all  the  opposition  which  that  ill-starred 
measure  fell  under.  Nigtly  at  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”  bold 
spirits  were  declaiming  against  King  and  Parliament,  while  in 
counting  rooms  and  shipping  offices  business  was  interrupted 
t  at  the  right  of  resistance  might  be  discussed  in  even  more 
ominous  ways.  Of  necessity  the  Governor  had  to  set  his  face 
against  this  and  thus  make  himself  the  visible  embodiment  of 
the  tyranny  which  excited  the  discontent,  although  it  was 
known  that  while  in  London  he  had  aided  in  bringing  about 
the  repea1  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  popular  favor  which  that 
timely  service  had  won  for  him  was  rapidly  waning  now  that 

“  edlHnn”\he  COn?Pelled  him  to  frown  upon  the  fresh 

sedition  ,  however  his  private  view  might  regard  it. 

arKnf11?  °f  the  tide  he  had  striven  with  all  the 

te.,  f  wvk°  IS^d  m,anfner  and  conciliatory  spirit,  but  without 
avail.  With  pain  and  foreboding  he  had  seen  the  rising  stem 

S  shadTwngtI„  y  by-fr  h'S  popularity  pas!  under 
o«  her  lands 

to  restore  prestige  "withTffudabk  ambkiot 
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to  serve  his  King  and  avert  a  rupture  that  he  greatly  feared, 
he  bent  to  the  popular  will  in  all  lesser  matters  which  involved 
no  surrender  of  the  vital  principle  contended  for  by  Parliament. 
And  so  when  he  discovered  that  all  Portsmouth,  aside  from 
Queen’s  Chapel  and  the  Province  officials,  was  ready  and  eager 
to  resent  any  fresh  affront  to  Lady  Martha,  he  bent  graciously 
to  the  threatened  blast  and  announced  in  the  Gazette  that  “the 
Province  felicitates  the  widow  of  the  late  Governor  upon  the 
new  happiness  which  she  has  found;”  and  the  sycophants  who 
had  waited  for  his  nod  took  their  cue  and  prepared  to  honor 
the  nuptials  with  their  presence. 

It  was  a  tumultuous  wedding.  A  cheering  throng  crowded 
the  streets  as  bride  and  groom  returned  to  the  Hall  after  the 
ceremony  at  the  Chapel,  and  rude  greetings  met  them  at  every 
step,  tinged  always  with  a  note  of  defiance  to  the  proud  aristo¬ 
crats  who  rode  silently  in  their  train.  Lady  Martha  smiled, 
from  her  heart  outward,  and  the  Colonel  essayed  a  dignity 
which  was  hard  for  him  to  attain  and  harder  to  preserve.  Lady 
Frances  chewed  the  bitter  cud  which  “reasons  of  state”  con¬ 
demned  her  to,  while  the  Governor  sat  by  her  side  watchful 
and  silent.  Clagett  begged  a  seat  with  the  Rector,  and  they 
quarrelled  as  they  rode  over  a  quotation  from  the  classics. 

The  Hall  overflowed  with  guests.  The  warmth  of  social 
converse  soon  thawed  the  reserve  which  at  first  chilled  the 
strange  transformation  that  was  taking  place.  Host  and  hos¬ 
tess,  standing  on  the  well-known  dais,  with  the  Strafford  por¬ 
trait  looking  down  upon  them,  received  the  congratulations 
to  which  the  Governor  and  Lady  Frances  lent  an  air  of  sin¬ 
cerity  by  their  timely  example.  By  the  time  the  wedding  feast 
was  reached,  a  flood  of  merriment  was  rippling  over  the  scene. 
At  the  table,  something  of  the  old  time  abandon  enlivened  the 
hour,  and  the  “flow  of  soul”  which  followed  the  viands  fell 
little  short  of  the  standard  on  which  it  patterned.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  toast  was  awaited  with  curious  interest,  and  when  he 
arose  the  hush  was  such  as  waits  on  oracles.  A  brief  moment 
he  stood,  handsome,  courtly,  winning,  the  pride  of  all  the 
Wentworths,  the  very  type  and  exemplar  now  of  noblesse 
oblige.  Then,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  no  sign  of  the  revolt 
within  his  breast,  he  spoke  full  and  fair  the  words  that  he  had 

conned:  .  . 

“When  brave  Knight  and  lovely  woman  join  hands  and 
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hearts  at  the  marriage  altar,  all  the  world  shares  the  joy  of  it. 
Never  were  braver  Knight  and  lovelier  woman  than  they  whom 
we  have  this  day  seen  wed.  In  the  name  of  the  Province  of 
New  Hampshire  I  propose,  Health,  Happiness,  and  Abundant 
Years  to  Colonel  Michael  and  Lady  Martha  Wentworth”. 

“Well  done,  John!”  cried  Clagett,  already  deep  in  his  cups; 
and  a  well-bred  effort  to  suppress  him  lent  a  vim  to  the  applause 
which  otherwise  it  might  have  lacked. 

Colonel  Michael  spoke  his  thanks  in  blunt  and  soldierly 
fashion,  and  at  the  end  lifted  up  his  bride  and  gave  to  marble 
brow  and  ruby  lips  the  nuptial  salutation. 

Then  came  a  scene  which  shot  daggers  into  the  heart  of  Lady 
Frances,  already  torn  and  bleeding  from  its  many  wounds. 
All  unbeknown  to  any,  Rose  had  tricked  into  her  costume  the 
red  Liberty  Caps  which  had  so  drawn  her  girlish  heart  to  the 
maker  of  them,  and  had  persuaded  Philip  at  the  same  time  to 
wear  the  scarf  of  fleur-de-lis.  Amid  the  cheering  and  tumult 
now  at  its  height,  she  ran  from  her  seat,  dragging  Philip  by  the 
hand,  and  pressed  a  virgin  kiss  upon  the  Colonel’s  war-worn, 
hardened  cheek.  At  the  magic  touch,  a  ruddy  tide  ran  from  his 
full  heart  and  glowed  through  the  outer  bronze  which  vainly 
strove  to  hide  it.  The  flutter  of  his  silken  handiwork  caught 
his  eye,  and  again  he  felt  the  yearning  which  twice  before 
had  made  him  “almost  a  man”,  and  it  now  brought  him  to  a 
truer  sense  of  the  new  life  that  he  had  entered  upon. 

It  was  the  ope  human  touch  that  made  all  really  kin ;  and  the 
cheering  which  began  afresh  now  for  the  first  time  rang  true. 
Lady  Martha  beamed  with  delight,  and  the  Colonel’s  eyes 
swam  in  a  mist  that  rose  from  depths  he  had  never  known 
before. 

Lady  Frances,  alone  of  all  who  witnessed  the  scene,  sat  silent. 
Not  that  she  was  unmoved  by  it,  but  because  it  had  a  meaning 
to  her  which  others  were  unmindful  of.  Her  attachment  to 
Philip  and  Rose  had  grown  with  their  years  till  now  it  was 
well-nigh  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life.  A  consuming  desire 
to  shape  their  destines  filled  her  waking  thoughts  and  wove 
itself  into  her  dreams.  She  had  known  of  their  fondness  for 
“Grandma  Wentworth”,  and  had  brought  all  her  arts  to  bear 
against  it,  hoping  and  believing  that  when  childhood  was  past 
and  maturity  was  theirs  they  would  turn  from  it  and  submit 
themselves  to  her  guidance.  Especially  had  she  relied  upon  the 
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guardianship  of  the  Governor  as  a  means  to  that  end.  What 
she  now  saw  filled  her  with  dismay,  and  anguish  unspeakable 
wrung  her  heart.  Pleading  illness,  she  and  the  Governor  spoke 
their  adieus  soon  after  and  departed  while  the  festivities  were 
still  in  full  swing. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  unspeakable  pain  to  her.  She  had  been 
dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  her  dearest  foe ;  she  had  seen 
the  light  of  her  eyes  and  jewel  of  her  soul  abase  himself  “to 
appease  the  mob”,  as  she  said;  apples  of  gold,  her  plans  for 
Philip  and  Rose,  had  turned  to  ashes  on  her  lips,  almost;  but 
one  last  pang  remained  to  be  added,  one  which  Patty  Hilton 
knew  so  well  how  to  inflict. 

“Good  night,  dear”,  said  the  exuberant  bride;  “good  night. 
I’m  so  sorry  you  are  ill.  Come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  are 
well”.  Then  she  added  in  the  hearing  of  all  and  without  a 
shade  of  mockery  in  her  tone:  “And  please,  dear,  forgive  me, 
won’t  you,  if  you  think  I’ve  married  too  soon”. 

All  night  the  sting  of  the  poisoned  dart  throbbed  in  the 
heart  of  Frances  Wentworth.  But  Patty  Hilton,  like  any 
feline  satiate  with  forbidden  fare,  purred  and  smiled  her  sweet 
content. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Enemies  of  the  King 

LADY  SUSAN  O’BRIEN  and  her  husband  lingered 
at  Portsmouth  some  months  after  the  marriage  of  the 
Colonel  and  Lady  Martha,  Lady  Susan  more  and 
more  bewailing  her  banishment  to  America,  and 
berating  the  social  order  which  had  condemned  her 
to  it.  So  far  had  her  resentment  carried  her  that  she  had 
openly  encouraged  the  discontent  in  the  Colonies,  and  had  even 
written  to  her  illustrious  cousin,  Charles  James  Fox,  that  she 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  it.  “I  hope”,  she  wrote,  “that  the 
Americans  will  persevere  till  they  teach  the  King  a  lesson  that 
he  needs,  the  nasty  toad;”  and  Charles  James  is  said  to  have 
replied  confidentially  that  he  was  “quite  agreed”  with  her. 

After  Lady  Frances  had  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  ordeal  through  which  the  latest  Wentworth  marriage 
had  driven  her,  her  solicitude  for  Philip  and  Rose  renewed  it¬ 
self,  and  she  sought  the  aid  of  her  high-born  guest. 

“Susan”,  she  began,  “I  am  troubled  about  Rose.  She  is 
artless  at  an  age  when  artlessness  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
self-reliant  when  she  should  still  submit  to  guidance.  She 
will  soon  be  sought  in  marriage,  and  the  best  may  be  hers  if 
she  will  only  have  it  so.  But  I  am  fearful  she  will  be  led 
astray.  She  admires  you  greatly,  and  if  any  one  can  influence 
her  you  can  do  it.  Your  sense  and  experience  qualify  you  for 
the  task,  and  may  I  ask  you  to  undertake  it”. 

Lady  Susan  had  never  repented  of  her  mesalliance ,  and  this 
veiled  allusion  to  it  was  ill  fitted  to  enlist  her  in  the  kind  of 
work  to  which  she  was  invited.  She  flushed  a  bit  as  she 
listened,  but  she  promised.  “I  will  talk  with  Rose”,  she  re¬ 
plied.  She  seems  to  be  a  sensible  girl,  and  she  surely  has  a 
good  heart.  Never  you  fear  for  her”. 

But  the  mob  are  taking  to  her  and  Philip,  and  that  creature 
down  at  the  Hall  is  poisoning  their  minds  against  their  own 
kind”. 

‘‘Perhaps  your  fears  exaggerate  her  influence”. 

‘I  am  certain  they  do  not.  That  scene  which  Rose  made  at 
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the  wedding  was  proof  enough ;  and  I  saw  Philip  wave  his  hat 
at  the  rabble  who  cheered  the  procession  as  it  left  the  Chapel”. 

O,  fie,  all  the  world  rejoices  with  the  newly  wed,  whether 
they  be  high  or  low.  Has  Rose  had  an  offer  yet?” 

“No;  but  I  have  one  in  mind  for  her”. 

“And  Philip?” 

“As  to  him”,  said  Lady  Frances,  with  slightly  less  tension 
in  her  tone,  “it  isn’t  so  much  marriage  as  his  consorting  with 
dissenters  and  revilers  of  the  King  and  Parliament”. 

Again  the  wrong  word  had  been  spoken,  but  Lady  Susan 
held  herself  and  repeated  her  promise. 

Both  were  right  in  the  outlines  they  drew  of  Rose’s  char¬ 
acter.  Artless  she  was,  but  it  was  the  artlessness  of  a  full- 
rounded,  poised  and  wholesome  nature — artlessness  which  is  its 
own  best  security  and  its  own  passport  to  favor.  Self-reliant,  too, 
but  the  self-reliance  which  comes  of  a  heart  that  is  pure,  and 
strong  because  it  is  pure;  the  self-reliance  which  springs  from 
a  mind  that  is  sane,  and  conscious  of  its  power  because  it  is 
sane.  And  when  Lady  Susan  said  she  was  sensible  and  had 
a  good  heart,  it  was  only  a  better  way  of  saying  what  the  other 
had  said  before.  Hovering  now  on  the  threshhold  of  woman¬ 
hood,  she  made  a  picture  of  joy,  faith  and  hope  that  man  or 
woman  might  look  upon  without  envy,  without  misgiving, 
without  any  alloy  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  mind  or  heart.  Tall 
and  supple  as  forest-bred  growth;  sure-footed  and  swift  as 
mountain  doe;  alert  and  responsive  as  thoroughbred  steed.  Her 
hair,  silken  brown,  showing  bronze  at  touch  of  sun ;  eyes, 
cool  gray,  with  no  stain  of  green  or  yellow,  nor  glint  of  steel 
to  harden;  mouth,  wide-set,  and  pliant  to  every  emotion;  and 
skin  of  creamy  white  that  holds  its  own  against  age  and  decay. 

After  the  death  of  Mistress  Dudley  the  Governor  had 
brought  his  wards  to  his  own  home,  and  Liza  and  the  Waga 
followed  of  course.  Rose  took  quickly  to  the  frank  and  out¬ 
spoken  Lady  Susan,  and  they  grew  into  an  intimacy  which 
Lady  Frances  sought  to  turn  to  account  in  the  aims  and  hopes 
which  she  cherished.  The  O’Briens  were  now  preparing  to 
return  to  England,  and  Lady  Susan,  brooding  over  her 
“wrongs”,  was  scarcely  in  the  mood  to  set  before  her  young 
friend  the  merits  of  class  distinction  and  social  precedence  as  she 
might  have  done  before  she  became  the  victim  of  their  in¬ 
tolerance.  Nevertheless,  she  made  early  opportunity  to  “talk 
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with  Rose”,  as  she  had  promised;  and,  it  may  be  said  to  her 
credit,  she  had  no  thought  of  evading  the  full  import  of  the 
pledge  she  had  given.  If  aught  that  she  said  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  contretemps  that  followed  soon  after,  it  was 
not  from  design,  but  because  she  was  unwittingly  led  by  Rose 
herself  into  a  channel  from  which  her  feelings  would  not  let 
her  escape  till  she  had  run  its  entire  course. 

It  was  a  day  in  early  June,  the  time  when  the  minds  of 
maidens  as  well  as  youths  “lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love”, 
and  the  two  were  sitting  under  a  great  bergamot  pear  tree  in 
the  Wentworth  garden.  Their  talk  began  with  dress;  harked 
back  to  beauty,  precursor  of  that  art;  and  soon  arrived  at 
men;  first  cause  of  both.  From  men  to  marriage,  progress 
was  swift.  Lady  Susan  discoursed  wisely,  and  Rose  listened 
as  became  her.  Love  and  interest  were  weighed  one  against 
the  other,  and  the  scale  tipped  earthward— as  all  women  ap¬ 
prove  in  theory,  and  each  disavows  in  practice. 

Right  here  it  was  that  Rose  slipped  her  leash  and  led  the  way 
to  a  result  never  dreamed  of  by  either  of  the  fine  ladies  who 
had  arranged  to  impress  her  with  the  wisdom  of  age  and  ex¬ 
perience.  “Do  you  think”,  she  asked,  “that  one  ought  to  marry 
a  man,  willy-nilly,  just  because  he  wants  her  to?”  The  four 
marriages  that  she  had  knowledge  of  had  mystified  and  be¬ 
wildered  her,  and  Lady  Susan’s  homily  had  failed  to  clear  up 
her  mind. 

“I  didn’t  say  that”,  was  the  evasive  reply. 

“I  know  you  didn’t”,  Rose  persisted:  “that’s  why  I  asked 
you”. 

"Well,  y-e-s  that  is,  if  he’s  a  proper  person — and  she  loves 
him”. 

“But  if  he  isn’t  a  proper  person?” 

Then  I  should  say,  yes,  if  she  loves  him,  and  thinks  she  can 
make  him  proper”. 

“How  if  she  doesn’t  love  him”. 

Then,  yes,  again,  if  he  s  proper,  and  she  thinks  she  can 
learn  to  love  him”. 

“But  how  is  she  to  know  whether  she  can  make  him  proper, 
and  whether  she  can  learn  to  love  him  ?” 

O,  her  heart  will  tell  her  that,  child.  You  will  know  when 
the  time  comes  . 

Lady  Susan  hoped  by  this  last  answer  to  escape  from  her 
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entanglement,  but  Rose  was  unrelenting.  “Did  you  know?” 
she  asked,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  mischief  in  her  words; 
and  her  victim  laughed  outright  as  she  answered : 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  Rose,  I  didn’t;  but  I  guessed  right”. 

“Mercy  me!”  exclaimed  the  young  novice,  more  puzzled 
than  ever.  “You  don’t  tell  me  you  married  by  guess?” 

Partly  by  guess,  and  partly  because — but  now  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  tell  secrets”,  Lady  Susan  replied. 

“O  my!  secrets!”  cried  Rose.  “That  will  be  nicest  of  all;” 
and  she  fell  on  Lady  Susan’s  neck  and  smothered  her  with 
kisses.  “Now  you’ll  tell  me  all  about  it,  won’t  you,  dear?” 

Little  by  little  her  persuasive  insistence  conquered  the  re¬ 
luctance  which  withheld  the  story  from  her,  and  when  at  last 
she  had  the  promise  of  it,  she  laid  her  ear  close  to  the  heart 
which  was  to  open  itself  to  her,  and  this  is  what  she  heard : 

“I  was  a  young  girl  in  London,  not  so  young  as  you,  but 
only  a  little  older,  when  the  old  King  died  and  young  Prince 
George  came  to  the  throne.  That  was  ten  years  ago.  I  had 
my  share  of  admirers,  and  more;  but  only  one  of  them,  I  think, 
really  loved  me.  That  was  the  new  King’s  younger  brother, 
Prince  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Prince  Billy,  I  used  to 
call  him  when  the  girls  chaffed  me  about  him.  He  was  really 
a  fine  fellow,  if  he  was:  brother  of  a  nasty  toad — ” 

“O,  Lady  O’Brien!”  Rose  interrupted.  “Do  you  mean  the 
King  was  a — what  you  said?” 

“I  mean  just  that.  Now  listen,  and  you  will  understand  it 
all;”  and  the  story  went  on. 

“As  I  was  saying,  the  Prince  was  a  fine  fellow.  He  made 
love  to  me  as  if  he  meant  it,  and  I’m  sure  he  did — one  can 
tell,  you  know.  Of  course  I  didn’t  throw  myself  at  him — held 
off  just  a  little  to  try  him.  That  made  him  warmer  than  ever, 
and  I  murmured  something  about  not  being  worthy  of  so  great 
honor.  Then  he  raved,  and  swore  I  was  fit  to  marry  the  King. 
I  told  him  I  didn’t  think  so,  but  perhaps  I  might  do  for  the 
King’s  brother.  So  he  kissed  me — ” 

“And  you  kissed  him?”  Rose  broke  in  again,  breathlessly. 

“Of  course.  Now  you  are  pretending,  you  deceiver.  Really, 
if  you  will  not  be  serious  I  will  stop”. 

“Forgive  me,  please;  forgive  me.  I  only  wanted  to  under¬ 
stand.  I’ll  not  say  another  word;”  and  with  this  promise  Lady 
Susan  continued. 
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“There  is  a  law  of  Parliament  about  the  Succession,  you 
know,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  have  the  King’s  consent 
before  one  of  the  royal  blood  can  marry;  but  Prince  Billy  said 
he  would  get  consent  easily  enough.  And  so  he  would,  only 
something  else  happened  which  made  it  needless. 

“My  cousin,  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  was  the  handsomest  girl 
in  all  England,  and  the  cleverest;  and,  what  was  more  to  me, 
she  was  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had.  The  young  King  fell 
in  love  with  her  about  the  same  time  Prince  Billy  was  making 
love  to  me.  He  was  an  awkward  fellow,  not  a  bit  like  Billy, 
for  he  could  say  nothing  to  a  lady.  When  we  were  both  at 
Holland  House  he  would  gallop  past  and  look  sheep’s  eyes  at 
her  as  we  showed  ourselves  at  the  window.  Everybody  knew 
he  adored  her,  for  he  was  continually  talking  about  her,  al¬ 
though  he  never  could  say  anything  to  her.  When  we  were  at 
a  Drawing-Room  at  the  Palace  one  day,  he  drew  me  aside  and 
spoke  to  me.  ‘You  are  going  to  the  country’,  he  said.  ‘When 
do  you  return?’  ‘Not  before  winter,  Sir’,  I  said.  ‘Will  noth¬ 
ing  bring  you  back  to  town  before  winter?’  he  asked.  I  said 
1  knew  of  nothing.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  coronation,  and  I  answered  that  I  should  certainlv  come 
to  that.  Won  t  it  be  a  much  finer  sight  if  there  is  a  Queen?’ 
he  said.  To  be  sure,  Sir’,  I  replied.  Then  he  said,  ‘I  have 
had  a  great  many  applications  from  abroad,  but  I  don’t  like 
them.  I  have  none  at  home.  I  should  like  that  better’.  I  was 
frightened,  and  did  not  answer.  Lady  Sarah  was  standing  a 
ttle  way  off.  He  nodded  his  head  towards  her  and  said  ‘Don’t 
y  mg  her  fittest .  I  did  not  dare  speak,  and  when  he  could 
get  no  answer  from  me,  he  said,  ‘I  think  none  so  fit’. 

1  was  scared  out  of  my  wits,  and  was  glad  when  he  left 
me  and  went  straight  to  Lady  Sarah.  The  first  thing  he  said  to 
er  when  he  came  up  was  to  bid  her  ask  me  what  he  had  been 

Snnrd  ?dl  «U;  and  of  course  she  promSd 

him  she  would.  So  that  night  when  we  were  alone  toother 
she  asked  me,  and  I  told  her,  word  for  word.  Then  we  both 

morning1'  ‘W°  Slmplet,>ns’  and  got  to  bed  till  near 

At  the  next  Drawing-Room  the  King  went  to  her  the 

ES?  and'  ST  toW'  Vd  tet  Y  LShe  “  talW  w3»  Ole 

said  to  her?'  he  a  ked  'vT'  x  ^  she  tel1  you  what  1 
saiQ  to  ner.  ne  asked.  Yes,  she  answered.  ‘All?’  said  he. 
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‘Yes’,  she  said  again.  ‘And  do  you  approve?’  he  asked.  My 
poor  cousin  was  overcome,  and  could  say  nothing.  ‘Silence 
gives  consent’,  he  said,  and  walked  off  like  a  bumpkin.  Now 
what  lady  was  ever  courted  like  that  before — or  would  want 
to  be?  But  he  was  King,  and  of  course  we  didn’t  mind. 

“At  the  Birth-Day  ball  soon  after,  he  said  a  lot  of  silly 
things  to  her — that  he  should  be  miserable  if  she  went  to  the 
country — that  he  hoped  she  would  remember  what  he  had  said 
to  me — but  never  came  to  the  point  full  tilt,  as  a  lady  likes. 
At  church  he  ogled  her,  and  everybody  settled  down  to  the 
belief  that  she  would  surely  be  Queen.  Heavens,  how  I  am 
running  on !  I  had  no  idea  of  saying  all  this.  Well,  to  make 
an  end  of  it,  off  he  went  and  married  the  Mecklenburg  prude 
that  his  mother  and  old  Bute  picked  out  for  him  ;  and  as  if  that 
were  not  enough  he  asked  Lady  Sarah  and  me  to  be  bridesmaids 
at  the  wedding,  and — ” 

“The  horrid  man!”  exclaimed  Rose,  wrought  up  now  to  an 
uncontrollable  pitch  of  excitement.  “Of  course  you  didn’t  go”. 

“To  be  sure  we  went.  You  don’t  suppose  we  wanted  to 
overturn  the  Kingdom,  do  you  ?  But  we  made  faces  behind  the 
Queen’s  back,  and  were  caught  at  it.  When  it  was  all  over, 
I  gave  Prince  Billy  my  opinion  of  the  King,  and  told  him 
that  sooner  than  marry  one  of  the  breed  I  would  take  up  with 
the  humblest  man  in  England ;  and  to  show  him  that  I  meant 
it  I  ran  off  and  married  Mr.  O’Brien  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  hire  lodgings  for  two.  But  I’ve  never  had  to  ‘make  him 
proper’,  for  he  has  always  been  that ;  and  I  ‘learned  to  love  him’ 
from  the  very  day  we  were  wed.  Now  you  know  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  I  guessed  right.  But  as  for  George  the 
Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  all  that,  I  say  he  is  a 
nasty  toad ;  and  I  don’t  care  who  knows  it”. 

“I  say  so,  too!”  cried  Rose,  unable  to  restrain  herself  longer. 
“I  never  thought  a  King  could  do  such  a  mean  thing.  He  is 
a  nasty  toad;  and  I  wouldn’t  speak  to  him  if  he  asked  me  the 
time  o’  day”.  And  so,  out  of  the  lesson  which  was  to  teach  her 
How  to  Choose  a  Husband,  she  learned  instead  How  to 
Measure  a  King. 

The  new  Mastor  of  Wentworth  Hall  had  not  only  won  the 
heart  of  Rose,  but  his  tales  of  war  and  adventure  had  captivated 
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Philip  also.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  youth  who  had  dedi¬ 
cated  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  arms  was  drawn  to  the  veteran 
who  could  recount  feats  of  valor  and  show  how  fields  were 
won.  The  Colonel  had  taken  to  fraternizing  with  the  ‘‘Sons 
of  Liberty”  soon  after  he  arrived  in  Portsmouth,  and  since 
his  marriage  he  had  made  no  concealment  of  sympathy  with 
them.  This  overcame  Philip’s  early  prejudice  against  him, 
and  no  other  barrier  remained.  Even  the  Governor,  guardian 
though  he  was,  found  himself  powerless  to  prevent  the  intimacy 
which  he  saw  steadily  growing  between  the  two. 

On  the  very  day  when  Rose  was  receiving  the  lesson  which 
poisoned  her  heart  against  the  King,  Philip  was  at  the  Hall 
listening  to  stories  of  battles  won  and  lost,  of  English  valor  and 
French  renown,  of  blood,  death  and  glory.  He  loved  best 
to  hear  of  Fontenoy  and  Hastenbeck  and  other  fields  where  the 
Lilies  of  France  had  triumphed  over  the  Cross  of  St.  George; 
and  the  Colonel  humored  his  bias,  even  to  the  dispraise  of  his 
own  countrymen  and  the  undue  lauding  of  Philip’s. 

“There  will  be  other  Fontenoys”,  said  the  listener,  as  the 
story  ended.  “It  will  not  always  be  as  it  was  at  Quebec  and 
Pondicherry.  France  will  come  to  her  own  again,  and  once 
more  will  humble  her  ancient  enemy  as  she  has  done  so  many 
times  before.  I  shall  see  it,  and  I  shall  help  to  do  it”. 

“Strength  to  your  elbow,  my  brave  lad,  if  that’s  your  bent”, 
replied  the  Colonel.  “I  like  your  grit,  but  you’ll  find  the  red¬ 
coats  up  and  doing  when  you  are  ready.  It’s  well  you  have 
been  getting  yourself  in  trim  for  the  job.  Better  keep  it  up, 
too.  How’s  your  sword  arm  to-day?  Shall  we  have  a  bout? 
I’ll  stand  for  George  and  Old  England,  and  you  for  Louis  and 
LaBelle  France,  and  we’ll  see  what  will  happen”. 

Philip  assented,  and  they  chose  their  weapons,  Spanish 
rapiers  of  Toledo  pattern,  out  of  the  varied  assortment  which 
the  veteran  had  gathered  from  many  lands. 

The  two  never  missed  a  trial  of  skill  with  the  blades  when 
they  were  together  at  the  Hall,  for  the  one  was  a  master  of 
the  art,  proud  of  it,  and  unwearied  in  its  practice;  while  the 
other  sought  every  opportunity  to  acquire  it  from  one  so  adept. 

The  Waga,  who  continued  to  be  Philip’s  constant  shadow, 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  they  began,  and  watched  the  contest 
nervously,  as  if  it  were  real  and  he  feared  harm  might  come 
of  it.  As  they  thrust  and  parried  and  warmed  to  their  work, 
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he  drew  nearer  and  became  more  excited.  In  a  pause  for  breath 
the  Colonel  rested  his  weapon  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  and 
the  Waga  bent  close  and  scanned  it  curiously.  Then  with  a 
sudden  movement  he  snatched  it  away  and  pressed  it  into 
Philip’s  hands.  Something  about  it  caught  the  eye  of  the  puz¬ 
zled  youth,  and  he  began  to  study  it. 

It  was  a  marvel  of  its  kind.  The  blade,  a  gleam  of  sinewy 
steel,  spun  to  tenuous  fineness  and  tampered  to  finest  edge; 
jewelled  hilt,  with  gauntlet  guard,  chased  and  enamelled  with 
cunning  skill,  and  laid  with  thin  lines  of  gold  woven  in  and 
out  in  subtle  maze.  Blazoned  on  the  guard,  a  device  in  heraldic 
colors,  argent,  gules  and  azure,  told  of  noble  blood  worthy  the 
consummate  weapon. 

On  this  last,  Philip’s  gaze  dwelt  with  quickening  pulse  and 
breathless  interest.  Over  it,  again  and  again  he  went.  Part  by 
part  he  scrutinized  and  recalled  it  to  memory.  Norman  Shield 
— yes;  Stag  at  Gaze — surely;  Heart  of  Bruce — he  knew  it; 
Crusader’s  Shell,  and  Saracen  Head!  Then  the  Scroll! — 
Verite  +  V aleur  +  Honneur  +  Christ! — the  selfsame  Arms 
wrought  into  the  scarf  of  fleur-de-lis! 

It  was  his  father’s  sword ! 

The  Waga  confirmed  it  in  pantomime,  and  trod  softly  up 
and  down  in  token  of  his  delight. 

Philip  wept  as  he  clasped  the  precious  relic  to  his  bosom,  and 
the  Colonel  looked  on  in  silent  wonder.  “I  had  it  from  a 
Mohawk  at  Lake  George”,  he  explained  at  last;  “gave  him  a 
pint  of  brandy  for  it,  and  could  have  had  more  at  the  price  if 
he  had  had  them”. 

“It  was  my  father’s”,  said  Philip,  when  he  could  speak;  “and 
it  is  mine.  He  drew  it  for  France,  and  was  slain;  I  live,  and 
with  it  I  will  avenge  his  blood.  England  was  his  foe,  and  I  am 
the  foe  of  England;  and  whether  I  live  or  die,  in  victory  or 
defeat,  I  will  never  forget  it.  On  this  sword  I  swear  it,  and, 
as  I  am  a  Gentleman  and  Son  of  France,  I  will  keep  my  vow!” 

That  night,  when  Rose  came  to  his  chamber  and  told  of  her 
scorn  of  the  royal  jilt  she  had  heard  about,  he  showed  her  the 
sword,  and  renewed  his  oath  to  wield  it  against  the  King  that 
she  despised. 

O  Lord  our  heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty.  King  of 
kings.  Lord  of  lords,  the  only  Ruler  of  princes,  who  doest  frqm 
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thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth;  most  heartily 
we  beseech  thee  with  thy  favor  to  behold  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  Lord,  King  George ,  and  to  replenish  him  with  the 
grace  of  thy  holy  Spirit ,  that  he  may  always  incline  to  thy  will, 
and  walk  in  thy  way;  Endue  him  plenteously  with  heavenly 
gifts,  grant  him  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live;  strengthen 
him  that  he  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  his  enemies;  and 
finally  after  this  life  may  he  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

So  prayed  Reverend  Arthur  Brown  at  Queen’s  Chapel  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  discovery  of  the  sword ;  and  he  prayed 
with  more  than  his  wonted  fervor,  because  it  was  the  King’s 
Birth-Day,  which  the  sturdy  old  royalist  always  observed,  and 
because  of  his  grief  and  indignation  at  the  signs  of  disaffection 
which  he  saw  multiplying  everywhere  around  him. 

He  had  prepared  a  special  sermon  for  the  occasion,  in  which 
he  bewailed  the  spirit  of  rebellion  that  was  abroad  in  the 
Province,  and  exhorted  all  believers  to  hold  fast  to  the  King, 
as  they  did  to  Holy  Church.  But  before  the  service  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  that  far  he  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  what  he  ever 
afterwards  characterized  as  “the  most  scandalous  happening 
that  ever  was  witnessed  in  the  House  of  the  Lord”,  and  was 
carried  fainting  from  his  pulpit. 

All  the  congregation  were  devoutly  kneeling,  as  the  ritual 
commanded,  Philip  and  Rose  with  the  rest,  till  the  end  of  the 
Collects;  but  at  the  very  first  word  of  the  Prayer  for  the  King 
they  both  shot  up  and  stood  alone  and  stubborn  from  O  Lord 
to  Amen. 

Lady  Susan  alone  divined  the  meaning  of  it,  and  held  her 
breath.  Lady  Frances  tugged  at  Rose  without  result.  The 
Governor  in  his  seat  of  state  saw  it  from  afai,  but  was  power¬ 
less.  Philip  stood  like  a  soldier  at  his  post,  gripping  Rose  by 
the  hand,  and  taking  counsel  of  his  own  resolution  only;  and 
she,  pallid  but  unyielding,  held  herself  no  less  firm  and  un¬ 
daunted.  One  by  one  the  worshippers  awoke  to  the  scene,  and 
at  last  the  Rector.  He  stumbled  through  the  Prayer  and  began 
the  Litany.  But  the  shock  overcame  him,  and  he  sank  limp  and 
speechless  in  his  tracks.  The  service  went  no  further,  and  in 
the  confusion  Philip  and  Rose  escaped  to  their  home. 

When  the  Rector  went  to  call  the  Governor  to  account  for 
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the  ungodly  behaviour  of  his  wards,  his  wrath  boded  an  uneasy 
hour  to  that  mild-mannered,  non-resistant  functionary.  No 
pope  or  prelate  ever  asserted  more  stiffly  than  this  valiant 
churchman  the  inviolate  dignity  of  the  Establishment;  and 
since  the  passing  of  Benning  Wentworth  there  had  been  none 
who  dared  to  say  him  nay  in  any  matter  ecclesiastical.  The 
Governor  received  him  graciously,  but  his  ire  in  no  wise  abated, 
and  he  moved  quickly  to  the  attack.  At  his  command  Philip 
and  Rose  were  brought  in  to  hear,  but  he  addressed  himself 
wholly  to-  the  Governor  in  his  double  capacity  of  guardian  and 
chief  magistrate.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  flayed  and  bas¬ 
tinadoed  his  victim  with  all  the  resources  of  a  vocabulary  rich 
in  invective,  abounding  in  epithet,  and  unfailing  in  vigor.  The 
Governor  heard  him  through  and  attempted  no  defence  for  him¬ 
self,  but  ventured  a  plea  of  “youth  and  inexperience”  for  liis 
wards,  which  the  Rector  instantly  silenced,  then  rose  to  go. 

Seeing  that  he  was  still  unmollified,  the  Governor  sought 
to  soothe  him  by  a  change  of  tactics. 

“It  was  a  most  regrettable  act”,  he  said,  “and  it  has  caused 
me  infinite  pain.  But  I  am  sure  nothing  like  it  will  occur  again. 
It  was  a  mere  thoughtless  prank,  without  meaning  or  intended 
harm.  After  what  they  have  heard,  I  will  warrant  my  wards 
now  realize  the  enormity  of  their  offence,  and  are  prepared 
to  make  all  the  amends  which  sincere  repentance  and  humble 
confession  can  offer.  Am  I  not  right,  Philip?” 

“May  I  speak  for  myself?”  Philip  asked,  with  the  dignity 
and  courage  of  one  wholly  sure  of  himself. 

The  Governor  assented,  after  a  nervous  pause,  and  then 
Philip :  '  1 

“The  King  that  was  made  war  upon  my  people.  When  my 
father  defended,  he  was  slain,  and  I  was  left  without  name  or 
heritage,  parted  from  kin  and  country,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  I  hold  the  King  that  is  to  answer  for  the  wrong;  for 
it  is  written  in  the  decalogue  that  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
shall  be  visited  upon  their  children.  I  am  rightly  an  enemy  of 
the  King,  and  it  would  be  mockery  for  me  to  pray  God  to  give 
him  strength  to  vanquish  all  his  enemies.  I  cannot  do  it”. 

Before  the  Governor  and  the  Rector  could  recover  their 
breath,  Rose  began  her  say. 

Always  swift  to  endorse  whatever  stand  Philip  took,  she 
promptly  avowed  her  full  agreement  with  what  he  had  said. 
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“Besides”,  she  added — and  now  the  woman  in  her  spoke — 
“besides,  the  King  was  false  in  love,  and  he’s  a  nasty  toad!” 

“God  save  the  King!”  cried  the  Rector,  casting  one  horrified 
glance  at  the  culprits  w'ith  his  hands  high  in  air.  “Even  the 
babes  are  against  him  ;”  and  he  stamped  away  to  the  parsonage, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  for  many  days. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
Her  First  Ball 

THE  Rector  was  one  who  never  told  of  his  defeats. 

Likewise,  happenings  within  the  Governor’s  man¬ 
sion,  when  it  was  so  desired,  rarely  became  known 
abroad.  Therefore  there  seemed  little  likelihood 
that  the  full  significance  of  the  Chapel  affair  would 
be  revealed  to  the  public.  Philip  and  Rose  so  far  submitted 
to  discipline  as  to  promise  silence,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
sequel  of  their  irreverence  was  safe.  But  this  reckoning  had 
a  flaw  in  it. 

Liza,  like  the  Waga,  kept  hold  on  her  “chilluns”  with  hooks 
of  steel,  and  had  a  watchful  eye  and  a  greedy  ear  for  any  affair 
in  which  they  were  concerned.  So  when  she  saw  the  Rector 
come  in  his  wrath  and  heard  Philip  and  Rose  sent  for,  she 
spied  and  listened  like  any  eavesdropper,  and  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  treasure  long  what  she  saw  and  heard.  It  dribbled 
from  her  piecemeal,  by  way  of  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”,  where 
it  lost  nothing  of  its  color  and  took  on  form  and  substance  suited 
to  the  taste  prevailing  there. 

“De  Posson  was  jes’  roarin’  like  a  bull”,  she  told  Goody 
Stavers;  “stompin’  an’  thumpin’  wid  his  cane,  all  about  some 
cuttin’  up  o’  de  chilluns  in  de  chu’ch.  Seems  like  dey  riz  up 
when  dey  orter  staid  on  deir  marrer  bones.  Posson  wus  prayin’ 
fer  de  King,  cos  he  need  it,  an’  de  chilluns’  conduc’  done 
’sturb  de  meetin’.  He  done  holler  turribul,  an’  de  Guv’ner 
wus  right  skeered — dassent  say  nuffin.  But  bimeby  de  chilluns 
got  a  chance  an’  den  dere  wus  annodder  kin’  o’  trubble.  Philip 
wusn’t  skeered  o’  him,  and  he  talk  right  up  an’  sass  him  back. 
Philip  say  de  King  done  kill  his  daddy,  an’  he  boun’  ter  git  eben 
with  him ;  an’  dats  why  he  won’t  pray  fer  him.  But  when 
Rose  got  er  goin’,  O,  Lo’dy!  didn’t  she  make  de  ol’  Posson 
hop!  She  say  de  King  wouldn’t  marry  de  gal  he  orter,  an  he 
wus  a  sumfin-er-odder  dat  I  cuddent  hear,  what  orter  go  in 
de  wash.  Den  de  Posson  wus  dat  mad  he  cuddent  say  nuffin 
hisse’f.  He  jes’  git  red  in  de  face  an’  stomp  off  home”. 

Goody  Stavers  gave  out  her  own  version; 
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Tom  Dudley,  she  declared,  never  told  the  truth  about  the 
brats  he  brought  home  in  the  Lady  Wentworth.  They  weren’t 
French  at  all,  but  belonged  to  the  King’s  brother.  Royalty 
wouldn’t  let  him  marry  the  girl,  but  traded  her  off  to  a  fellow 
that  needed  the  money.  She  wasn’t  dead  either.  That  play¬ 
actor’s  wife,  Lady  Susan,  was  the  very  woman.  What  else 
was  she  at  Governor  John’s  so  much  for?  When  they  told 
Philip  the  truth  about  it  they  expected  he  would  be  proud  of 
it.  Instead  of  that  he  flew  up  and  swore  he  would  kill  the 
whole  royal  family;  and  she  told  him  she  didn’t  blame  him. 

There  were  other  variants,  more  or  less  grotesque,  but  all 
clung  to  the  central  fact  that  the  Governor’s  wards  were  in 
open  revolt. 

This  condition  of  things  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
malcontents  and  lent  a  fresh  impulse  to  their  movement  in  that 
it  heartened  the  timid  and  encouraged  the  bold.  Also  it  brought 
increase  of  revenue  to  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”,  for  more  and 
more  the  “Sons  of  Liberty”  made  that  fountain  of  news  their 
rendezvous,  and  the  genius  that  presided  there  dealt  out  sedi¬ 
tion  with  every  glass  that  she  served. 

Colonel  Michael,  never  penetrating  far  into  the  deeps  of 
things,  saw  in  it  only  fresh  vexation  for  the  Governor  and 
Lady  Frances,  and  it  amused  and  gladdened  him;  for  already 
Lady  Martha  had  inoculated  him  with  the  spirit  of  mischief 
with  which  she  ever  regarded  them.  But  indulgence  in  this 
led  him  easily  and  unconsciously  to  speech  and  behaviour  little 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  active  partisans  of  revolt. 
Thus  he  was  becoming  one  of  the  first  of  the  more  substantial 
men  of  the  Province  to  be  counted  against  the  King,  although 
not  yet  in  open  hostility. 

Philip  was  championed  and  courted  by  the  new  friends  that 
his  revolt  attracted  to  him,  and  now  that  there  were  those  with  a 
fellow  feeling  to  whom  he  could  talk,  he  brooded  less  and  began 
to  throw  off  the  reserve  and  aloofness  which  had  been  his  habit. 
He  even  visited  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”,  and  once,  lest  his  sin¬ 
cerity  be  doubted,  drank  “confusion  to  tyrant  George”  with 
the  bold  spirits  who  dared  thus  to  voice  their  sentiments. 

While  this  defining  and  hardening  of  lines  was  going  on, 
there  was  a  lesser  movement  in  progress  which  ripened  into 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  Portsmouth. 

This  was  the  sudden  and  clear  emergence  of  John  Stavcrs, 
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hitherto  obscured  under  the  name  of  “Goody  Stavers’s  man”, 
that  is  to  say,  her  husband.  In  all  the  years  of  the  famous  hos¬ 
telry  he  had  been  content  to  efface  himself  and  toil  diligently  in 
the  background.  At  least  that  had  been  his  place.  Always  in 
and  about  the  stable  he  had  kept  himself.  “Entertainment  for 
man  and  beast”,  was  the  legend  displayed  above  the  tavern 
door;  and  however  the  division  of  labor  had  been  first  effected 
which  allotted  to  him  the  humbler  part,  he  had  held  to  it  with¬ 
out  demur  till  this  year  of  grace,  1771. 

Under  this  regime  they  had  prospered  till  their  gains  were 
the  envy  of  many  of  the  more  pretentious  around  them.  The 
elder  Atkinson  had  been  their  banker  and  adviser-in-chief,  and 
under  his  fostering  care  their  hoard  had  grown  to  dimensions 
which  tempted  them  to  a  venture,  one  of  whose  results  was  the 
emergence  aforesaid  and  a  complete  change  of  dynasty  at  the 
inn. 

A  rival  in  the  trade,  in  a  more  inviting  quarter,  was  beginning 
to  outstrip  them  in  the  race,  and  they  resolved  upon  a  move 
which  should  place  them  in  undisputed  lead.  Ground  was 
bought  in  aristocratic  Jaffrey  street,  over  against  the  Atkinson 
mansion,  and  on  it  a  three-storied,  gambrel-roofed  successor  to 
their  modest  Queen  street  affair  was  built.  Shrewd  ones  guessed 
that  the  crafty  old  Secretary  had  more  than  a  friendly  interest 
in  it.  At  all  events,  it  was  he  that  sold  the  land  for  it,  and  he 
was  much  to  the  fore  while  the  planning  and  building  went  on. 
For  reasons  drawn  from  his  experience  he  preferred  to  deal  with 
men ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  ertswhile  head  of  the  house  was 
ignored  and  John  Stavers  began  to  emerge.  She  was  busy  at 
the  spigot  and  off  her  guard ;  and  he,  quickly  enamored  of  his 
new  importance,  pushed  his  advantage  and  gathered  the  reins 
like  a  cunning  usurper. 

Up  in  the  third  story  of  the  new  “Earl  of  Halifax”  a  spacious 
Assembly  hall  was  finished,  and  plans  were  set  afoot  for  a 
grand  dedication  ball  that  should  be  an  appeal  for  patronage  of 
a  better  sort  than  the  sailor-haunted  purlieus  of  Queen  street 
had  brought  to  the  old  establishment.  It  was  to  be  a  function 
and  not  a  carousal.  Ruffles  and  small  clothes,  powder  and 
patches  and  high  heels,  alone  were  to  have  entrance.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  gave  it  countenance  and  enlisted  the  Governor;  and  the 
rest  of  the  quality  trailed  after  as  sheep  follow  their  bell-wether. 

The  plan  was  well  matured  before  Goody  Stavers  was  made 
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aware  of  the  radical  departure  which  it  involved.  The  unfold¬ 
ing  of  it  to  her  portended  a  crisis;  and  her  lord  and  obedient 
servant  that  was — aspiring  now  to  the  mastery — shrank  from 
the  task  with  an  instinct  born  of  long  subserviency.  When  at 
last  he  mustered  courage  for  it,  there  was  a  battle  royal. 

Her  ultimatum  came  at  the  very  outset,  as  it  always  did. 
“I’ll  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  John  Stavers”,  she  said,  with  the 
simple  calm  of  finality;  and  when  he  attempted  to  argue,  she 
turned  upon  him  with  unfeigned  surprise,  for  never  before  had 
her  decisive  word  been  gainsaid.  She  sensed  a  revelation  and 
sallied  forth  to  meet  it. 

“What  good  to  us  have  these  fine-feathered  gentry  ever  been  ?” 
she  demanded.  “A  pipe  of  ale  would  sour  and  turn  to  swill  on 
our  hands  before  ever  they  would  help  us  to  save  it’’. 

“If  they  have  kept  away  from  us  it  is  because  of  the  sailors 
and  sots  we’ve  harbored”,  he  answered  stoutly. 

“Sailors  and  sots  or  what  not!”  she  mocked.  “Isn’t  it  their 
money  has  made  us  what  we  be  ?  And  isn’t  it  their  money  we’ll 
still  be  gettin’  if  we  don’t  turn  our  backs  on  ’em?  I  tell  you  we’ll 
hang  to  the  bird  in  hand  ’stead  o’  chasin’  after  one  in  the  bush”. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  battle  raged,  grim  and  fierce,  and 
victory  hung  in  the  balance  from  the  very  beginning.  The  arg¬ 
ument  never  advanced  beyond  the  elemental  bird-in-hand  prop¬ 
osition  on  the  one  hand  and  dogged  denial  on  the  other.  Again 
and  again  the  two  simple  creatures  reiterated  their  claims,  and 
the  end  seemed  never  in  sight.  Nothing  but  sheer  exhaustion 
brought  it,  and  when  it  came  Goody  Stavers  was  in  second 
place. 

Much  hard  sense  had  this  practical  woman,  like  all  who  ac¬ 
ceptably  minister  to  the  public,  in  station  high  or  low.  To 
such,  adaptation  is  the  first  law  of  being.  And  so,  at  once  she 
found  herself  deposed  and  the  new  regime  ordained,  she  began 
fitting  herself  to  the  change,  filing  her  rough  tongue  and  dili¬ 
gently  studying  the  ways  of  gentle  folk.  She  went  frankly  to 
Lady  Martha  and  told  her  needs ;  and  that  unspoiled  daughter 
of  the  soil,  remembering  her  own  tribulations,  undertook  to 
school  her  in  secret. 

“In  the  first  place,  Mistress  Stavers”,  she  began,— 

“And  is  it  that  they’ll  be  calling  me?”  Goody  asked  in  dis¬ 
may. 

“Certainly;  and  I  hope  you’ll  be  Lady  Judith  some  day.  Now 
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as  I  was  saying,  you  mustn’t  rest  your  hands  on  your  hips — ” 

“Sure,  I’ll  feel  they  be  dropping  off  me  if  I  don’t”. 

“But  you  mustn’t.  Fold  them  this  way,  see;”  and  the  big 
toil-hardened  members  were  joined  in  front,  and  two  stubborn 
thumbs  subdued  to  repose. 

“There — but  don’t  stand  so  stiff.  Just  give  way  and  ease 
yourself,  as  you  do  when  you  lie  in  bed”. 

“I’ll  wilt,  and  lop  down  on  the  floor,  if  I  do  that”,  quoth  the 
puzzled  learner;  but  she  accomplished  the  feat. 

“Very  good;  now  let  me  see  you  curtesy”. 

This  was  the  hill  of  difficulty.  Not  a  joint  or  a  muscle  in  her 
would  do  its  part  in  the  trick ;  at  least,  not  all  of  them  together. 
When  some  were  ready,  others  were  not ;  and  if  one  went  for¬ 
ward  another  would  halt. 

“No,  no;  don’t  squat  and  bob  up.  That’s  not  a  curtesy”,  said 
the  mistress  of  the  art.  “This  is  it ;”  and  she  swept  one  of  her 
most  fetching  examples. 

“I’ll  sure  tip  over  sideways  like  a  wheelbarrer  if  I  do  it  that 
way”,  said  the  struggling  novice,  timorous  and  uncertain  of  her 
poise.  But  patience  achieved  success  at  last,  and  she  did  an 
obeisance  not  wholly  devoid  of  grace. 

“That  will  do”,  said  Lady  Martha.  When  you  come  again 
there  will  be  more  to  learn ;  and  a  weary  sigh  was  the  only  an¬ 
swer. 

Further  lessons  eked  out  the  transformation,  and  spoiled  a 
finished  tap-woman  to  make  an  ill-done  parlor  dame. 

A  girl’s  first  ball  is  never  far  down  in  her  list  of  red-letter 
events — her  first  love-kiss  and  her  wedding  day  alone,  perhaps 
ranking  above  it ;  and  when  it  was  decided  that  Rose  should  ac¬ 
company  Lady  Frances  to  the  dedication  of  the  new  inn,  her 
heart  was  in  a  flutter.  What  should  she  wear?  How  dress  her 
hair?  Blue,  white  or  pink — powder,  or  nature’s  own?  Such 
were  the  puzzling  questions  that  beset  her  and  pressed  for  an¬ 
swer.  At  last  it  was  settled  that  she  go  to  Boston  for  her  cos¬ 
tume,  and,  all  in  her  own  way,  plan  and  prepare  it  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  any.  Philip  was  going  to  Cambridge  to  ar¬ 
range  for  his  college  entrance,  and  she  could  go  with  him. 

The  “Flying  Stage  Coach”  that  bore  these  two  on  their 
eventful  journey  never  carried  a  richer  freight  of  hopes  and 
ambitions  than  it  did  the  day  it  set  out  from  Portsmouth  with 
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them  among  its  bookings,  both  brimming  with  young  life  and 
the  sheer  joy  of  being.  They  had  the  inside  to  themselves,  and 
all  the  world  outside  might  go  hang.  The  college  and  the  ball 
struggled  for  monopoly  as  they  talked,  and  if  neither  gained  it 
completely  the  ball  mostly  had  the  upper  hand.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Philip  yielded  to  entreaty  and  promised  to  go  to  it ; 
and  then  they  fell  to  the  weighty  matter  of  dress.  Rose  had 
discussed  it  with  everybody,  “Grandma”  among  the  rest,  and 
that  persuasive  counsellor  had  caught  her  fancy  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  she  had  adopted,  secretly,  she  said,  without  reveal¬ 
ing  the  source  of  her  inspiration,  and  he  must  tell  nobody. 

“My  frock  will  be  pale  blue”,  she  confided,  “plain,  trailing  a 
little — I  couldn’t  manage  much,  you  know — high  bodice,  tight 
sleeves,  puffed  at  the  shoulder,  and  white  quilted  petticoat  show¬ 
ing  in  front.  All  soft  India  silk.  Hair  low  in  the  neck,  no 
powder,  and  circled  with  a  white  band.  Won’t  that  be  fetch¬ 
ing?” 

“Say?”  she  urged,  when  Philip  only  smiled  in  answer. 

“Quite”,  he  replied.  “And  now  perhaps  you  can  fit  me  out 
in  a  way  to  match”. 

“I’ve  got  that  planned,  too”,  was  her  quick  reply,  as  she 
hugged  him  tight  and  kissed  away  his  laughter.  “But  I  was 
afraid  you  wouldn’t  agree”. 

“All  right.  Let’s  have  it”. 

“Now  then,  listen”,  she  said,  with  a  warning  finger  before  his 
eyes.  “Pink  coat,  braided  with  silver,  and  lined  white.  White 
waistcoat,  and  trunks  to  match.  All  stiff  satin,  and  the  very 
best.  And  then — ”.  She  paused  a  moment  and  took  on  a  grave 
and  anxious  look.  “Then — the  sword!”  she  added,  in  a  voice 
of  mingled  pride  and  pathos. 

With  hands  clasped  they  sat  silent  for  a  time  and  waited 
for  emotion  to  pass.  It  was  Rose  who  broke  the  spell. 

“I  shall  dance  with  you  first”,  she  said.  “Then  with  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cochran;  and  then— then  with  Thomas  Pickering,  I 
guess”. 

And  who  next?  Philip  asked,  with  a  quizzing  smile,  see¬ 
ing  that  she  added  no  more  to  the  list. 

“Why,  then — then  I  shall  begin  over  again”. 

Already  there  were  rivals  for  her  smiles;  the  young  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Artillery  over  at  Castle  William  and  Mary  on  the  Isl¬ 
and,  handsome,  showy,  polished,  and  favored  of  Lady  Frances; 
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and  the  other  of  whom  she  spoke,  big,  strong  and  brave,  a  lev¬ 
eller  by  inheritance  and  inclined  to  act  the  part,  and  championed 
by  Lady  Martha.  She  had  named  them  in  their  order  of  merit 
as  she  saw  it,  but  both  after  Philip. 

At  the  ball  Mistress  Judith  sweat  blood.  Afar  off,  it  had 
filled  her  with  forebodings;  but  its  near  approach  was  like  the 
tread  of  an  executioner ;  and  in  its  very  clutch  she  shrank  like  a 
victim  under  torture.  But  she  recovered  herself  when  she  tried 
to  remember  her  drill,  as  a  recruit  gathers  courage  in  his  first 
battle. 

“Be  brave!”  whispered  Lady  Martha  as  she  passed  in;  “and 
don’t  forget  what  I  told  you ;”  and  the  Colonel  winked  as  he 
bowed  grandly.  The  Governor’s  formal  greeting  had  a  touch 
of  kindness  in  it,  but  Lady  Frances  was  coldly  polite. 

Clagett  brought  along  the  tap-room  manner;  and,  no  one  be¬ 
ing  near,  she  answered  him  quite  in  the  old  way.  “Damn  you!” 
she  hissed,  under  her  breath;  “if  you  upset  me  to-night  you’ll 
bring  silver  or  go  dry,  from  this  on ;”  and  the  warning  sufficed. 

Lady  Frances  sat  apart  in  dignified  state,  the  center  of  the 
more  exclusive  set,  and  for  a  time  held  Rose  in  leash.  The 
young  bucks,  with  a  liking  for  greater  freedom,  circled  round 
Lady  Martha  in  another  quarter,  and  soon  the  belles  were 
drawn  into  the  vortex — Rose  escaping  finally  and  joining  the 
throng. 

The  dashing  Cochran,  in  brilliant  array,  claimed  first  dance. 
“After  Philip”,  she  smiled;  then  turned  at  the  belated  touch  of 
another. 

“Shall  I  have  the  honor — ”,  began  “Honest  Tom”  Pickering, 
as  his  name  went.  “After  the  Lieutenant”,  came  the  answer, 
before  his  halting  tongue  got  farther. 

“Shall  I  always  be  ‘after  the  Lieutenant’?”  he  murmured,  as 
if  to  himself;  but  she  heard  him,  as  he  meant  her  to. 

“Not  if  you  speak  first”,  she  replied,  gasping  an  instant  later 
as  she  thought  how  her  words  might  be  taken.  But  they  went 
as  she  meant  them — whether  because  he  was  too  honest  to  per¬ 
vert  them  or  too  slow  to  perceive  his  advantage,  she  knew  not. 

Resplendent  in  a  coat  of  scarlet  and  gold,  be-ruffled  and  be¬ 
spangled  beyond  anything  Portsmouth  ever  had  seen  before,  the 
Colonel  ran  over  with  gayety,  and  outdanced  the  youngest  of 
them  all.  Before  Rose  could  “begin  over  again”  he  was  in  with 
his  claim,  and  renewed  it  again  and  again.  Cochran  grew  im- 
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patient,  and  at  last  broke  bounds.  „  , 

“Your  aged  admirer  is  quite  forgetting  his  young  wife  ,  he 
said  to  Rose  as,  for  the  fourth  time,  she  pleaded  an  engagement 

“with  Grandpa”.  . 

“Why  don’t  you  speak  to  him?”  she  retorted  over  her  shoul¬ 
der,  as  she  ran  to  answer  a  signal  from  Lady  Martha. 

The  Colonel  came  up  just  after.  “Where  is  Rose?”  he  asked 

of  the  testy  Lieutenant.  .  . 

“I’m  not  her  keeper  ”,  Cochran  replied,  with  an  insolent  air. 

“I  see.  Has  the  tortoise  outrun  the  hare?”  But  the  allusion 
to  his  rival’s  indifferent  speed  was  lost  upon  the  hot  tempered 
youngster,  and  while  he  chewed  on  the  answer  the  Colonel  went 
off  on  his  quest. 

Heavy-footed  Thomas  found  his  way  unimpeded  after  this, 
for  at  a  hint  from  Lady  Martha  Rose  had  put  an  embargo  upon 
the  Colonel,  while  the  Lieutenant  nursed  his  miff  and  devoted 
himself  to  Lady  Frances. 

“I  am  glad  you  came”,  said  the  straightforward  honest  soul 
who  now  had  the  coveted  prize  to  himself. 

“O,  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for  the  world!”  exclaimed 
Rose.  “Everybody  is  so  delightful,  and  I’m  the  happiest  of 
them  all”. 

“Except  Colonel  Wentworth”,  suggested  Thomas. 

“O,  fie!  Why  do  you  all  envy  Grandpa,  when  I  love  him  so?” 

“Just  because — why,  you’ve  told  the  very  reason  yourself!” 

So  quick  a  retort  surprised  even  Thomas  himself;  and  when 
he  laughed  at  his  own  cleverness  Rose  blushed  and  turned  her 
face  away. 

Lady  Frances  had  come  to  dread  these  occasions  when  her 
enemy  was  so  sure  to  let  fly  a  dart  and  sting  her  before  quit¬ 
ting  the  scene.  All  the  evening,  much  to  the  neglect  of  Rose, 
whom  she  had  meant  to  keep  her  eye  on,  she  had  watched  Lady 
Martha,  keenly  intent  to  detect  the  first  approach  of  danger. 
But  near  the  close  she  had  become  composed  and  forgetful  of 
her  fears.  So  engrossed  was  the  dreaded  archer  in  the  gayety 
which  constantly  eddied  round  her  that  she  seemed  oblivious 
and  incapable  of  everything  except  delight  in  the  full  cup  of  joy 
that  sparkled  and  beguiled  as  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

Not  even  her  newly  wedded  lord  abandoned  himself  to  the 
revel  more  completely  than  she,  or  drank  fuller  of  its  intoxica¬ 
tion.  The  deeps  of  things  were  not  for  her.  She  flitted  on  the 
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surface,  where  the  sun  shone,  and  the  flowers  bloomed.  The 
honey  of  life  was  what  she  sought,  and  since  her  first  marriage 
it  had  always  been  hers  for  the  seeking.  Her  vault  into  station 
had  been  a  leap  into  favor  as  well ;  for  she  left  behind  her  all  bit¬ 
terness,  all  unloveliness,  and  all  guile  save  just  enough  to  add 
piquancy  to  her  charm.  Whatever  of  evil  remained  in  her  she 
distilled  on  the  head  of  the  one  woman  who  had  wounded  and 
scorned  her;  and  none  ever  withheld  forgiveness  of  the  sweet 
sin  which  became  her  so  well ;  for  she  practiced  it  like  a  virtue 
and  made  it  one  with  her  graces. 

This  night  she  had  easily  divided  honors  with  Rose,  and  like 
her,  was  radiant  with  the  simple  gladness  of  being  and  having. 
Time  and  again  the  contagion  of  her  joy  even  caught  Lady 
Frances  unawares,  and  the  proud  beauty  smiled  through  the 
hard  intolerance  that  crusted  her  heart.  As  had  been  the  case 
many  times  before,  the  hour  was  propitious  for  a  complete  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  two;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

At  the  very  climax  of  good  feeling  they  drifted  together  with 
an  exchange  of  pleasantries  which  boded  nothing  but  good. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you  enjoying  yourself  so  much”,  said  Lady 
Frances,  breaking  the  ice  at  once. 

“Isn’t  it  delicious?”  replied  the  honey  seeker,  rapturously. 
“And  isn’t  Rose  lovely?” 

“She  seems  to  be  getting  on  famously.  I  hope  she  will  not 
eclipse  her  ‘Grandma’,  however”. 

“Nor  her  ‘Aunt’  ”,  ‘Grandma’  replied,  returning  the  compli¬ 
ment.  “Wasn’t  it  nice  of  her  and  Philip  to  think  of  us  both 
in  planning  their  costumes?” 

Until  now  it  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Lady  Frances  that 
these  were  exact  copies  of  the  miniature  dress  she  had  arrayed 
the  children  in  on  that  terrible  night  when  they  had  been 
snatched  from  her  keeping.  No  one  else  of  the  few  who  heard 
it,  however,  caught  the  import  of  the  cunning  allusion,  and  she 
bit  her  lip  in  silence. 

A  meeting  of  these  two  always  whetted  curiosity,  and  soon 
they  were  surrounded  with  an  expectant  throng  whom  a  pause 
in  the  dance  had  set  free. 

“The  Colonel  is  going  to  play”,  some  one  announced;  and, 
sure  enough,  he  had  taken  Cuffee  Whipple’s  coign  of  vantage, 
and  his  violin  as  well,  and  was  thrumming  the  strings  for  some¬ 
thing  out  of  course. 
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In  a  moment  he  struck  into  the  minuet  from  Samson,  and 
Philip  and  Rose  took  the  floor.  Lady  Frances  turned  stony 
white,  and  those  who  remembered  how  the  pair  had  danced  at 
her  dethronement  eleven  years  before  sped  them  with  applause 
which  stirred  anew  the  dregs  of  that  by-gone  agony. 

The  Colonel  played  the  stately  measure  to  the  last  touch  of 
precision,  and  the  dancers  even  surpassed  his  skill.  No  step  nor 
gesture,  no  grace  of  pose,  had  they  forgotten  since  a  master 
mind  had  taught  them  the  part.  All  save  one  viewed  the  scene 
in  a  transport  of  delight,  and  at  the  end  showered  the  perform¬ 
ers  with  compliment  and  fresh  applause.  None  yet  thought 
what  it  meant  to  that  one,  and  she  found  relief  in  that  evident 
fact.  But  not  thus  was  she  to  escape  the  sting  of  the  honey  seek¬ 
er  still  buzzing  near  her. 

“How  well  they’ve  remembered  it”,  said  Lady  Martha,  turn¬ 
ing  to  her  victim  as  quiet  came  for  a  moment,  “through  all  the 
years  since  you  trained  them  for  my  wedding;”  and  the  uncon¬ 
cern  spread  on  the  face  of  her,  as  she  paused  to  take  in  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  her  words,  might  well  have  deceived  the  judgment 
throne. 

“How  came  you  to  dance  the  minuet?”  Lady  Frances  asked 
when  Rose  came  for  her  bed-time  kiss  that  night. 

Grandma  asked  us  to”,  Rose  replied,  a  little  startled  by  the 
question.  “I  hope  it  wasn’t  improper”. 

“O,  no.  Good  night”. 

And  the  sorely  punished  trangressor  hid  her  latest  sting 
under  a  smile  that  innocence  could  not  penetrate. 

“What  was  the  sensation  that  scattered  the  crowd  away 
from  you  and  Frances  when  I  finished  playing  the  minuet?” 
said  the  Colonel  to  his  spouse,  as  they  rode  home  to  the  Hall. 

“I  didn’t  notice  any”,  she  yawned,  with  literal  truth  and 
effectual  mendacity  that  any  casuist  might  have  envied.  And 
the  Colonel  yawned  himself,  to  keep  her  company. 
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Frances  wentworth,  now  at  the  zenith  of 

her  womanhood,  had  lost  none  of  the  fire  and  brilli¬ 
ancy  of  her  youth.  The  same  qualities  which  made 
her  easily  first  of  her  sex  in  Portsmouth  till  Patty 
Hilton  burst  upon  the  scene  and  disputed  her  sway, 
still  marked  her  out  as  one  to  choose  her  own  place  and  shape 
her  own  course.  But  she  had  been  taught  restraint,  and  in  some 
measure,  patience.  Benning  Wentworth,  although  shorn  of 
official  authority,  had  remained  the  Douglas  of  his  clan  to  his 
dying  day.  Not  even  Frances  had  dared  offend  him;  and  the 
surest  way  to  do  that  was  to  affront  his  beloved  Patty.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  she  found  her  hand  stayed,  and  Patty  left 
to  run  her  course  unchallenged,  while  he  lived.  Even  his  death 
failed  to  change  the  situation,  for  the  ripening  discontent  in  the 
Province  was  ready  to  resent  any  and  all  exercise  of  social  as 
well  as  political  power  emanating  from  the  house  that  held 
the  visible  embodiment  of  the  “tyranny”  to  be  resisted  at  all 
points.  Frances  was  made  to  see,  therefore,  that  “reasons  of 
state”  dictated  continued  restraint,  and  she  accordingly  not  only 
avoided  an  open  rupture  with  her  enemy,  but  even  refrained  from 
such  measures  of  retaliation  as  she  might  have  employed  in 
secret. 

Her  hard  task  was  made  doubly  grievous  by  the  ill-concealed 
merriment  which  even  her  own  social  set  continued  to  in¬ 
dulge  in.  Aristocratic  Portsmouth  admired  and  petted  her, 
yea,  was  proud  of  her;  but  it  still  dearly  loved  to  laugh  at  every 
fresh  discomfiture  that  she  suffered  at  the  hands  of  her  delight¬ 
ful,  unassailable  foe.  Even  this  she  bore  with  a  patience  born 
of  bitter  struggle,  and  bided  her  time,  because  she  must. 

Now,  however,  she  became  a  prey  to  anxiety  which  lifted  her 
out  of  herself,  and  a  more  ennobling  pain  brought  forgetfulness 
of  that  which  had  gnawed  so  long  at  her  heart.  The  ball  had 
suddenly  revealed  to  her  that  Rose  was  not  only  no  longer  a 
child,  but  had  blossomed  in  a  night  as  it  were  into  a  woman¬ 
hood  which  invited  peril  by  its  very  perfection;  a  womanhood 
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whose  swift  development  yet  lacked  reserve  and  that  saving  dis¬ 
trust  which  innocence  arms  itself  with  when  the  change  comes 
less  quickly.  Hitherto  the  girl  had  prattled  of  love  as  a  thing 
apart,  something  to  be  weighed  and  measured  and  set  in  place. 
Now  she  was  come  to  the  time  when  it  might  possess  her,  and 
make  or  mar  her  life,  as  chance  might  smile  or  frown.  With 
strange  contradiction,  this  experienced  woman  who  had  herself 
known  its  mastery  and  been  hurried  by  it  to  lengths  that  made 
the  judicious  grieve,  now  bethought  her  to  usurp  its  place  in 
a  heart  no  more  inclined  than  her  own  had  been  to  brook  such 
dethronment. 

She  knew  her  own  limitations.  Passion  carried  her  to  heights 
and  depths  and  lengths  that  bewildered.  Loving,  she  loved 
badly.  Sorrowing,  she  was  inconsolable.  Suffering,  she  was  a 
very  martyr.  In  the  service  of  those  she  loved  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  for  her.  Whoso  came  to  her  with  a  cross  that  could 
not  be  borne  found  her  swift  to  seize  the  burden  and  ease  the 
aching  soul.  But  the  small  ills  of  life  overcame  her,  as  the 
gnat  maddens  the  lion.  It  was  not  in  her  to  soothe  the  fretted 
spirit,  to  clear  away  nettles  from  its  path,  or  to  pour  simple 
sunshine  into  the  darkened  places  which  beset  it.  The  little 
helps,  daily  and  hourly  given,  that  add  so  large  in  life’s  min¬ 
istry  she  was  ever  forgetting  to  render.  In  a  word,  she  had  not 
the  genius  to  weave  from  countless  lesser  opportunities  the  one 
strong  cord  which  the  world  calls  friendship ;  and  not  having 
this,  she  could  not  win  the  young. 

All  this  she  knew  and  bewailed,  but  could  not  remedy.  She 
knew,  too,  that  her  dreaded  enemy  surpassed  in  those  com¬ 
mon  endearments  which  unite  to  form  the  cable  of  might  that 
binds  human  hearts  together.  More,  she  knew  that  Philip  and 
Rose  were  drawn  steadily  by  this  enduring  bond  away  from 
herself  and  toward  that  other. 

Already  she  had  marked  Robert  Cochran  for  Rose.  Am¬ 
bitious  and  insistent,  brilliant  and  overstrung  like  herself,  in 
her  eyes  he  was  a  paragon  of  excellence — for  Rose ;  though  for 
herself  such  as  he  would  have  been  impossible.  She  knew  by 
instinct  that  Patty  Hilton  would  seek  to  thwart  her  wish, 
and  dreaded  the  power  which  her  hold  on  Rose  would  give 
her.  Just  at  this  critical  point,  too,  events  conspired  to 
strengthen  that  hold.  Philip  had  gone  to  Cambridge  to  begin 
his  college  life.  F rom  the  hour  of  their  miraculous  rescue  at 
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Rocher  Fendu  the  two  had  never  before  been  parted  for  a  day. 
While  they  had  lived  the  life  of  their  adoption  as  perfectly 
and  naturally  as  if  born  to  it,  together  they  had  also  lived  an¬ 
other  life  of  their  own  entirely  apart  from  it — a  life  of  dreams 
and  anticipations  strangely  vouchsafed  to  them  and  jealously 
guarded  by  them  against  all  intrusion ;  and  their  separation 
was,  to  Rose  especially,  like  the  primal  going  out  from  para¬ 
dise.  At  the  very  first  shock  of  it  she  had  gone  straight  to 
‘Grandma  Wentworth’  for  the  comfort  which  she  craved,  and 
Lady  Frances  gave  herself  up  to  chagrin  and  foreboding. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Cochran  was  in  love  with  himself,  and 
naturally  he  expected  all  the  world  besides  to  be  in  love  with 
him  also.  This  was  the  inward  man.  Outwardly  he  main¬ 
tained  a  show  of  indifference  only  seen  through  by  those  most 
intimate  with  him.  Now,  however,  he  was  in  love  with  Rose; 
and  when  she  did  not  throw  herself  at  his  feet  he  unconsciously 
revealed  himself  to  her  in  the  distempered  gibe  which  escaped 
him  at  the  ball.  Her  clever  retort  was  lost  upon  him  at  the 
time,  but  when  he  reflected  upon  it  later,  and  remembered,  too, 
that  she  had  fled  from  him  straight  to  Lady  Martha,  his  alarm 
overcame  his  self-love  and  sent  him  to  Little  Harbor;  not  how¬ 
ever  to  make  amends,  but  to  reconnoiter  and  discover  if  possible 
whether  or  no  Rose  had  disclosed  his  ill-timed  taunt  to  the  “neg¬ 
lected  wife”  for  whom  he  had  feigned  such  solicitude.  If  she 
had  told  Lady  Martha  then  the  way  for  his  love  was  not  paved 
with  smoothness;  if  not,  then  he  might  win  with  a  dash. 

Rose  had  been  at  the  Hall  a  week  when  the  Lieutenant  came 
on  his  quest,  and  the  soothing  influence  which  wrought  upon 
her  there  hastened  the  reaction  which  is  nature’s  antidote  for 
grief  like  her’s.  He  had  not  expected  to  meet  her  there,  and 
had  planned  to  make  a  call  upon  the  Colonel  the  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  visit.  She  greeted  him  cordially  and  at  once  appro¬ 
priated  him  to  herself;  and  he  in  turn  quite  forgot  her  “aged 
admirer”. 

“I  am  surprised  to  find  you  here”,  he  said,  with  real  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “It  is  an  unexpected  pleasure”. 

“Then  you  were  not  looking  for  me?”  she  replied,  with  a 
tinge  of  disappointment  in  her  tone. 

“O,  certainly — that  is,  not  at  this  time.  I — I  was  intending 
to  call  at  the  Governor’s  to-morrow”. 

“On  official  business,  I  suppose”. 
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“No;  to  see  you.  But  this  is  better — ” 

“Yes;  it  saves  time  and  travel”,  she  laughed;  and  the  dash  he 
had  been  ready  for  was  delayed. 

Nothing  abashed,  however,  he  gathered  for  it  anew.  “I  want¬ 
ed  to  tell  you  how  superbly  you  danced  that  minuet  with  your 
brother”,  he  said.  “If  only  I  could  have  been  he  I  should  have 
been  the  happiest  of  men”. 

“Yes;  I  think  no  one  else  is  so  happy  as  Philip  when  he  is  with 
me.  But  if  you  were  he  you  would  be  the  unhappiest  of  men 
now  that  we  are  separated”.  Her  eyes  moistened  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  drew  back. 

“The  Colonel  played  it  magnificently,  too,  didn’t  he?  We 
must  press  him  into  service  often  now  that  we  have  discovered 
his  accomplishment”. 

“Yes”,  she  replied,  with  visible  relief;  “it  was  wonderful. 
Do  you  know,  he  discloses  some  new  accomplishment  every  day. 
He—” 

“But  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  his  winning  Lady  Went¬ 
worth”,  he  interrupted.  “If  he  would  only  teach  me  that,  I 
might  some  day  be  as  happy  as  he ;  and  you — ” 

“If  you  were  diligent,  and  lived  to  his  age”,  she  laughed,  in 
his  face;  and  he  recoiled  with  a  baffled  look  as  she  turned  quick¬ 
ly  to  another  theme. 

He  has  taught  me  to  ride  in  the  English  way”,  she  said ; 
“and  you  should  see  me  take  a  fence  with  him.  I  expect  I’ll 
break  my  neck  some  day,  but  it’s  great  sport.  We  were  going 
for  a  long  ride  across  country  this  morning,  but  Grandpa's 
Beagle  is  taken  lame  and  he  won’t  ride  any  other ;  so  I  must 
wait.  I’m  awfully  disappointed”. 

You  need  not  be — wholly.  I’m  at  your  service —  ‘after 
Grandpa’,  you  see.” 

The  veiled  taunt  might  have  defeated  his  wish,  but  Rose 
ignored  it.  I  11  ask  Grandma  ,  she  replied,  in  level  tones,  not 
above  the  plane  of  civility.  “Excuse  me  while  I  find  her”. 

One  observing  her  as  she  went  would  have  marked  her  as  one 
halting  between  two  opinions,  so  little  did  her  face  betray  of 
settled  purpose,  so  much  of  conflicting  emotion.  But  when  she 
returned  it  might  have  been  to  tell  him  what  o’clock  it  was, 
for  all  the  color  or  enthusiasm  there  was  in  her  answer.  “Grand¬ 
ma  says  if  you  11  take  good  care  I  don’t  get  hurt”,  she  said,  with 
a  calm  like  summer  noon-day. 
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“How  could  I  do  less  than  that,  when  your  hurt  would  be 
mine”,  he  protested, — gallant,  surely,  but  still  including  himself 
in  his  thought. 

Rose  blushed  and  excused  herself  again  to  order  her  mount 
and  dress  for  the  ride. 

When  she  reappeared  in  her  trim  habit  and  jaunty  cap  the 
very  spirit  of  Diana  seemed  to  animate  and  inform  her.  The 
Lieutenant  feasted  his  eyes  and  forgot  to  speak.  “Have  I  for¬ 
gotten  anything?”  she  asked,  surveying  herself  and  turning 
about  for  him  to  see. 

“To  add  would  be  detraction”,  he  declared  rapturously,  and 
she  colored  again. 

Her  horse  came  to  the  door  shortly,  a  clean-limbed  mettled 
steed,  bred  to  hounds  and  hard  riding,  which  had  been  brought 
from  England  for  Lady  Martha  just  before  the  old  Governor 
died.  She  tripped  down  the  steps  and  patted  him  fondly,  while 
the  proud  creature  arched  his  neck  and  looked  his  admiration  of 
her.  With  one  foot  on  Cochran’s  bended  knee  and  the  other  in 
his  hand  she  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  felt  her  blood  leap  with 
a  new  and  strange  awakening. 

They  rode  slowly  at  first  till  they  came  into  the  stage  road 
which  followed  the  coast  line  southward  to  Boston,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  setting  the  pace  and  striving  assiduously  to  draw  from 
her  some  sign  of  regard  as  an  opening  through  which  to  make 
the  dash  he  was  resolved  upon.  As  often  as  he  made  the  attempt 
her  maiden  instinct  evaded  it,  and  this  so  artlessly  that  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  she  really  discerned  his  advance  or 
not,  whether  the  replies  which  baffled  and  disconcerted  him 
were  studied  maneuvers  or  happy  accidents.  Whatever  they 
were,  he  felt  piqued,  and,  lest  he  should  commit  another  indis¬ 
cretion,  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  matter  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  Hall. 

“Of  course  you  knew  I  was  jesting  when  I  spoke  of  the 
Colonel’s  neglecting  Lady  Wentworth  at  the  ball”,  he  said, 
confidently,  as  they  turned  down  the  Boston  road. 

“O,  yes”,  she  replied,  promptly.  “Nobody  could  think  he 
was  doing  that.  She’s  such  a  dear  woman ;  and  he  loves  her  so”. 

“I  hope  she  didn’t  take  me  seriously”,  he  went  on. 

“Why,  she  didn’t  hear  you!”  she  exclaimed,  with  unfeigned 
surprise. 

“Of  course  she  didn’t.  What  was  I  thinking  of?” 
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“Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you?”  Rose  asked,  searchingly;  and 
his  heart  bounded  with  the  thought  that  she  had  protected  him, 
and  would  tell  him  so.  That  meant  regard,  and  regard  was 
the  forerunner  of  love. 

“Yes,  tell  me”,  he  replied,  eagerly.  “I  would  gladly  have 
you  read  my  thoughts.  I  cannot  speak  them  as  I  wish”. 

“You  thought  me  a  tale-bearer”,  she  said,  reprovingly,  and 
he  winced  visibly. 

“You  put  it  harshly”,  he  protested,  after  a  vain  endeavor  to 
escape  her  censure.  “But  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  have  made 
allowance  for  my  hasty  words  which  only  meant  that  I  envied 
the  Colonel  your  company.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your 
regard  has  saved  me  from  my  folly”. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  pained  Grandma  for  the  world  by  telling 
her”,  said  Rose,  cruelly  closing  the  opening  he  was  ready  to 
rush  into.  “But  I’m  not  showing  you  my  paces  as  I  promised. 
Let’s  take  a  canter  now”.  And  away  she  flew  at  a  speed  that 
taxed  his  heavy  mount  and  his  patience  as  well. 

It  was  she  that  set  the  pace  now,  and  for  miles  she  led  him  a 
chase  that  quite  precluded  talk  of  any  effective  sort.  As  often 
as  he  gained  her  side  and  began  a  fresh  lead,  her  horse  would 
quicken  his  speed  and  take  her  out  of  ear-shot;  nor  could  he 
tell  whether  this  was  done  of  her  set  purpose,  or  came  of  the 
animal’s  racing  instinct,  or  resulted  from  pure  chance.  He  only 
knew  that  she  eluded  him,  and  that  he  was  vexed. 

Just  as  the  situation  might  have  betrayed  him  into  some 
display  of  his  ill  humor  they  came  to  a  wide  common  that 
stretched  away  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  she  turned  to  it  with 
a  laughing  challenge  to  race  for  the  shore  two  miles  off  the 
road  and  farther  still  from  human  habitation. 

It  was  a  mad  race — for  her,  a  mere  frolic,  but  for  him, 
an  angry  struggle  to  conquer  what  he  was  now  convinced 
was  downright  perversity.  Lashing  his  horse  into  fury,  he 
pressed  her  with  an  unflagging  pursuit,  but  still  she  held  the 
lead  with  a  skill  and  daring  that  might  well  have  turned  his 
anger  to  admiration.  Sitting  her  animal  as  if  she  were  part  of 
him,  her  supple  form  yielding  to  his  every  motion,  and  he  in 
turn  yielding  to  her  slightest  touch  and  responsive  to  every 
sound  of  her  voice,  they  fairly  spurned  the  earth  in  their  flight. 
Vaulting  hillocks  and  clearing  gullies ;  skirting  woods  and 
ledges;  affrighting  beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air;  ris- 
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ing  over  hilltops  and  dipping  into  vales ;  ever  and  anon  evading 
or  surmounting  checks,  they  came  at  last  to  the  sea  and  turned 
to  gauge  their  victory. 

Sadly  winded  and  dispirited,  Cochran’s  poor  beast  toiled 
over  the  wide  gap  that  remained  to  him  and  came  drooping  to 
the  goal.  His  rider  had  forgotten  his  anger  and  now  essayed 
the  part  of  gallant  loser.  “Fairly  beaten!”  he  exclaimed, 
doffing  his  hat  to  Rose.  “But  we’ve  forgotten  Lady  Went¬ 
worth’s  caution”,  he  added.  “Really,  Miss  Carillon,  I  must 
insist  that  you  keep  to  the  road  and  ride  more  carefully”. 

“But  I  haven’t  taken  a  fence  yet”,  Rose  laughed.  “I  must 
show  you  that.  Then  I’ll  be  humble  and  obedient”. 

“You’ve  shown  me  enough.  I  protest.  I  forbid”,  said 
Cochran,  now  really  alarmed  at  the  reckless  spirit  of  the  girl; 
and  she  seemed  to  submit. 

After  a  short  breathing  spell  they  started  homeward  along 
the  shore,  Rose  protesting  that  she  wanted  to  watch  the  sea 
and  the  ships  off  the  coast,  and  promising  to  return  to  the  road 
after  a  little. 

They  were  walking  their  horses  now  and  discussing  their 
merits.  “ Harrier  would  try  for  the  moon  if  I  asked  him  to”, 
she  said,  patting  the  splendid  creature’s  neck. 

“And  would  have  better  excuse  than  you  if  you  asked  him — 
and  less  blame  for  the  result”. 

“Now  you  are  unkind,  Lieutenant  Cochran.  You  know  I 
would  not  ask  the  impossible”. 

“I  have  some  reason  to  think  you  would.  But  we  won’t 
quarrel”. 

They  had  ridden  a  mile  or  two  along  the  shore  when  Rose 
consented  to  return  to  the  road,  and,  leaving  the  sea  behind 
them,  they  trotted  briskly  forward  with  the  setting  sun  full  in 
their  faces  and  blinding  them  with  its  glare.  Half  way  back,  as 
they  came  to  the  summit  of  a  low  ridge,  they  saw  before  them 
a  stiff  fence  stretching  along  the  rear  of  an  enclosed  farm  lying 
next  to  the  common.  Cochran  shaded  his  eyes  and  scanned 
the  long  line  for  a  gate;  but  as  far  as  he  could  see  none  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  time-worn  jest  about  lovers  came  to  his  lips 
unbidden.  “  ‘Longest  way  round  is  shortest  way  home’  ”  he 
smiled.  “It  isn’t  far  back  to  the  common”,  he  added,  “and 
we’ll  make  Little  Harbor  before  dark”. 

But  without  a  word  of  warning  Rose  leaned  over  her  horse’s 
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neck,  switched  him  smartly  on  the  flank,  and  dashed  down  the 
slope  full  tilt  for  the  fence.  Cochran  saw  what  she  was  bent 
upon,  but  was  powerless  to  prevent  it.  “Come  back!  Come 
back!”  he  shouted;  but  her  only  answer  was  to  wave  her  hand 
high  in  air  and  increase  her  speed.  The  fence  was  high,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  that  the  horse  could  clear  it  or  even  be  made 
to  attempt  it.  The  danger  was  that  he  would  suddenly  refuse 
at  the  last  moment  and  his  daring  rider  be  thrown  over  his 
head  to  certain  death  or  grievous  hurt.  But,  rising  like  a 
winged  creature,  with  his  fore  legs  doubled  close,  a  mighty 
thrust  of  his  long  and  sinewy  thighs  carried  him  high  above 
the  top-most  rail  and  yards  beyond. 

“Safe!”  cried  Cochran,  from  the  spot  he  had  been  rooted  to, 
the  tense  moment  benumbing  his  every  sense  till  then ;  and  a 
quick  sigh  of  relief  escaped  him,  only  to  be  followed  by  fresh 
terror  as  he  saw  horse  and  rider  rolling  on  the  ground  and 
heard  a  shriek  of  agony  that  pierced  his  ears  and  heart  alike. 
The  peril  he  had  dreaded  had  been  passed,  but  another  had 
lain  in  wait.  A  ragged  boulder  protruded  from  its  bed  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  flying  animal  as  he  landed,  and  before  he 
could  gather  himself  he  stumbled  over  it  and  went  down  with 
Rose  pinned  under  him  in  helpless  confusion. 

When  Cochran  reached  the  spot  he  found  her  white  and 
senseless,  with  blood  trickling  from  a  cut  in  the  temple,  her 
lips  parted,  and  her  breath  Scarcely  more  than  a  flutter. 
Hurrying  to  a  near-by  spring,  he  brought  water  in  his  hands 
and  tried  to  revive  her.  WTien  the  effort  failed  and  her  wan 
face  showed  no  sign  of  returning  sense,  he  gave  way  to  panic 
and  wailed  out  in  the  very  bitterness  of  despair:  “O,  God! 
Must  she  die!”  “Help!  Help!”  he  shouted,  standing  on  the 
rock  that  had  been  her  undoing.  Nowhere  in  sight  or  hearing 
was  there  man  or  beast  to  aid  or  pity  except  his  horse  and  hers, 
and  they  had  fled  far  from  the  scene  and  were  complacently  graz¬ 
ing  in  the  distance.  Down  on  his  knees  he  went  and  listened 
at  her  heart.  “Speak  to  me,  Rose!”  he  cried,  pressing  her  limp 
hand  to  his  lips.  Speak  to  me  one  word !”  but  no  answering 
sign  relieved  the  strain,  and  once  more  he  stood  up  and  shouted 
for  help.  Down  again  and  bending  over  her  it  seemed  to  him 
that  life  had  fled.  With  a  cry  of  anguish  he  rained  tears  and 
kisses  upon  the  marble  brow,  the  closed  eyelids,  and  even  the 
bloodless  lips.  Just  as  he  would  have  risen  to  gather  his  scat- 
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tered  senses  her  eyes  opened  feebly  and  slowly  lightened  up  her 
face.  “Rose!”  he  breathed,  in  a  hushed  but  eager  voice;  and  a 
faint  flush  answered  his  appeal.  Then  lids  fell  again;  but  she 
drew  a  long  deep  breath,  then  another,  and  another,  and  opened 
her  eyes  wide  in  his  face.  A  catchy  hysteric  laugh  ended  her 
gaze,  and  tears  blinded  her  vision.  Presently  she  drew  her 
hand  from  his  and  sighed  heavily.  When  she  could  speak  she 
complained  of  pain  in  her  foot. 

Her  feet  showed  below  her  skirt,  and  an  ugly  twist  in  one  of 
them  made  it  plain  that  the  ankle  was  broken.  The  much  be¬ 
set  Lieutenant  had  gained  composure  now,  and  with  bark  from 
friendly  birch  he  made  rude  splints  and  bound  up  the  shattered 
limb  with  such  parts  of  his  apparel  as  served.  This  helped  to 
ease  the  pain,  and  they  talked  of  further  succor.  A  mile  away 
a  thin  line  of  smoke  rose  from  a  clump  of  trees  and  told  of 
the  nearest  farmhouse;  and  to  this  Rose  would  have  him  go  for 
help  while  she  waited.  But  he  refused  to  hear  of  this,  and 
proposed  instead  to  carry  her  in  his  arms,  for  she  was  too 
weak  to  sit  her  horse,  even  if  he  could  have  been  caught.  Rose 
finally  assented,  and  with  painful  effort  he  lifted  her  and  started 
on  the  toilsome  journey.  He  was  far  from  heroic  build,  but 
love  and  duty  nerved  him,  and  he  staggered  forward  with  a 
weight  that  soon  would  sap  his  strength  and  compel  resort  to 
other  means. 

With  her  arms  clasped  about  his  neck  and  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  her  upturned  face  looked  into  his,  and  again  she  felt 
the  thrill  that  ran  through  her  veins  when  he  lifted  her  into  the 
saddle  at  the  beginning  of  their  ride.  She  saw,  too,  the  unequal 
struggle  he  was  making,  and  pity  made  her  forget  her  pain. 
“You  cannot  do  it — don’t  try”,  she  pleaded.  “Lay  me  down 
and  go  for  help — please  do,  Robert”. 

That  name  on  her  lips  inspired  him  with  fresh  courage  and 
renewed  his  strength.  With  a  mighty  effort  he  reached  a 
boulder  that  lay  in  his  path  a  scant  quarter  of  the  way  he  had 
to  go,  and  sat  down  upon  it  weak  and  panting,  with  his  heavy 
burden  still  in  his  arms.  Again  she  pleaded  with  him  to  give  up 
the  hopeless  task,  and  again  he  refused.  After  a  brief  rest  he 
renewed  his  toil,  but  a  fresh  difficulty  confronted  him.  Rose 
had  so  far  hung  about  his  neck  and  thus  relieved  his  arms  of 
part  of  her  weight;  but  now  her  strength  was  fast  ebbing  away, 
and  plainly  she  could  maintain  her  hold  but  little  longer.  Her 
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loosening  grip  not  only  more  and  more  taxed  his  powers,  but  her 
strained  position  added  to  her  pain ;  and  the  collapse  of  both  was 
only  a  question  of  minutes. 

Just  as  they  were  rounding  a  point  of  woods  the  crash  of 
heavy  feet  in  the  undergrowth  fell  upon  their  ears,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  the  giant  form  of  Thomas  Pickering  returning  from 
a  hunt  strode  into  the  open  and  stood  transfixed  before  them. 
At  sight  of  him  Cochran’s  knees  buckled  under  him  and  he  sank 
limp  in  his  tracks— from  sheer  exhaustion,  it  must  be  said ; 
though  doubtless  a  sudden  sense  of  relief,  and  chagrin  that  re¬ 
lief  had  come  in  the  person  of  his  rival,  hastened  his  break¬ 
down. 

Hurried  explanations  cleared  the  situation,  and  decision  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly.  “Together  we  can  carry  her  easily”,  said 
Cochran ;  “but  it  was  too  much  for  me  alone”. 

“No”,  said  Pickering,  promptly;  “you  take  my  gun  and  bag, 
and  I’ll  see  to  her.  For  once  in  my  life  I’m  glad  to  be  big;” 
and  gathering  Rose  in  his  arms  with  the  strength  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  a  mother  clasping  her  babe,  he  went  forward  with  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  towards  the  farmhouse. 

His  strong  arms  and  powerful  tread  brought  to  the  sufferer 
a  feeling  of  succor  which  had  been  wanting  till  then,  and  she 
yielded  herself  to  it  without  reserve  or  misgiving.  No  word 
was  uttered  until  they  reached  their  goal  and  the  “Flying 
Stage  Coach”  came  rattling  into  view  homeward  bound.  “We’ll 
put  her  in  the  coach”,  said  Pickering;  “we’re  in  luck,  and  we’ll 
have  her  home  in  no  time”. 

Room  was  made  inside,  and  her  strong  deliverer  crowded 
through  the  narrow  door  and  took  a  whole  seat  to  himself  with 
her  still  in  his  arms  and  Cochran  opposite,  uneasy  and  distrait. 

“You’ll  not  go  back  to  the  Hall,  of  course,  Miss  Carillon”, 
said  the  envious  lover,  already  casting  an  anchor  to  windward. 

I  would  rather  be  with  Grandma”,  she  moaned;  and  the 
big  one  added  the  weight  of  his  approval.  So  to  the  Hall  they 
went,  and  soon  the  Governor  and  Lady  Frances,  with  doctors 
and  the  Rector  and  Liza,  came  hurrying  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  late  before  the  patient  was  made  ready  for  the  night, 
and  when  no  more  coyld  be  done  there  came  a  mild  contest  for 
the  post  of  nurse,  which  ended  with  her  own  choice  of  ‘Grand¬ 
ma  and  Liza. 
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In  the  dim  watches  of  her  first  night  of  trial  the  sleepless  suf¬ 
ferer  lay  speechless  and  beguiled  her  pain  with  thoughts  of  the 
day’s  happenings.  Robert  Cochran’s  strained  and  anxious  face 
close  to  hers  came  and  went  in  her  visions  with  unending  repeti¬ 
tion.  But  the  sustaining  power  of  two  strong  arms  under  and 
about  her  abided  in  her  senses  without  ceasing.  “O,  I  don’t 
know”,  she  wailed,  unconsciously,  when  the  conflict  had  wearied 
and  distracted  her. 

“What  is  it,  Rose?”  lady  Martha  asked  anxiously. 

“I  must  have  been  dreaming”,  she  smiled,  faintly,  and  closed 
her  eyes  again. 

Over  at  Castle  William  and  Mary  on  the  Island  a  dejected 
subaltern  sat  musing  in  his  quarters  far  into  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning.  A  white  face  looked  up  from  his  shoulder  into 
his,  and  vanished  at  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread.  A  feeble  voice 
spoke  the  name  tenderly,  and  was  silent  when  a  stalwart  form 
broke  from  cover.  Soft  arms  clung  about  his  neck,  and  slipped 
away  as  two  strong  hands  came  with  succor. 

“How  should  the  big  lubber  blunder  on  to  us  the  way  he 
did?”  the  moody  dreamer  queried  to  himself.  “God!  He  fair¬ 
ly  filched  her  from  me,  too.  Never  said  ‘by  your  leave’  to  me 
or  her.  I  misdoubt  if  she  liked  it  more  than  I.  Whether  she 
did  or  not,  she  owed  it  to  me  to  object”. 

Then  he  went  out  on  the  ramparts  and  looked  away  to 
Little  Harbor.  “Curse  the  fellow”,  he  muttered ;  “I’ll  fight 
him  before  he  shall  have  her”. 

He  of  the  heavy  foot  and  strong  arm  lay  down  to  his  rest 
betimes,  as  his  habit  was,  but  dwelling  a  little  more  than  his 
wont  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  “Cochran  was  near  winded”, 
he  thought.  “But  the  little  chap  did  nobly  to  bring  her  as  far 
as  he  did.  I  should  have  missed  them  if  he  hadn’t — then  what 
might  have  happened?  He’s  a  lucky  fellow.  No  doubt  he’ll 
have  his  reward — and  I  guess  he  deserves  it.  If  I  could  only 
be  lucky!” 

“But  I’m  always  ‘after  the  Lieutenant’  ”,  he  remembered, 
and  resigned  himself  to  slumber. 

In  her  old  familiar  chamber  at  the  Hall  Frances  Wentworth 
tossed  and  wore  the  night  away  with  doubts  and  misgivings. 
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“Ah,  me!”  she  sighed.  “It’s  the  old  story — two  men  to  one 
woman,  and  a  stumble”. 

As  the  day  was  breaking,  she  slept  fitfully,  and  dreamed  of 
a  garden  gate  and  a  screaming  parrot. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
The  Imperious  Which 

THE  disaster  which  befel  Rose  and  the  chance  which 
brought  both  her  admirers  to  her  rescue  not  only 
awakened  her  to  a  new  sense  of  the  rivalry  between 
them,  but  divided  her  heart  against  itself  as  well; 
so  true  it  is  that  whatever  man  ministers  to  woman 
in  the  hour  of  extremity  gains  a  place  in  her  heart  which  time 
and  circumstances,  interest,  logic,  and  all  the  powers  which 
besiege  it,  might  not  have  sufficed  to  give  him.  And  here  were 
two.  Verily,  wiser  ones  than  she  might  well  have  been  be¬ 
wildered  and  sought  counsel. 

Before  the  sun  was  half  way  to  its  zenith  the  day  following 
the  accident  Cochran  was  at  the  Hall  again.  He  scarcely 
expected  to  see  Rose,  but  he  yearned  to  be  within  serving  dis¬ 
tance  of  her.  As  for  her,  she  had  already  upset  all  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  her  comfort.  “Six  weeks  in  bed !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  when  that  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  her.  “Half 
that  would  kill  me  quite.  Bring  me  Grandpa’s  chariot”. 

The  “chariot”  was  a  wheeled  contrivance,  half  chair  and 
half  vehicle,  which  the  old  Governor  had  had  constructed  in 
his  last  days  to  get  about  in  after  his  malady  had  taken  him  off 
his  legs.  It  had  a  level  trough  for  his  gouty  member  and 
other  aids  to  comfort  which  his  humor  had  from  time  to  time 
caused  to  be  added.  Into  this  cumbersome  thing  Rose  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  getting,  and  when  Cochran  arrived  he  found  Liza 
trundling  her  about  the  upper  corridors  in  it,  to  the  same  lullaby 
accompaniment  which  had  soothed  her  to  slumber  in  her  infant 
days. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  brave  smile  and  protested  she  was 
“not  much  hurt  after  all”. 

“What  a  mess  I  made  of  it  for  you”,  she  added,  with  an 
attempt  at  gayety  which  only  half  succeeded. 

“It  was  I  that  made  the  mess”,  he  answered  quickly.  “I 
come  to  make  amends”. 

“Nay,  the  doctor  says  you  bound  up  my  broken  bones  with 
great  skill,  and  saved  me  much  suffering”. 
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“How  generous  of  you  to  ignore  my  failure  otherwise”,  he 
replied,  with  gratitude  unfeigned.  Then  remembering  that 
this  led  straight  towards  an  odious  comparison,  he  made  a 
deft  turn  to  the  “chariot”. 

“What  a  bit  of  luck  to  have  this  at  hand.  But  Liza  must 
have  a  care  or  you’ll  be  vaulting  to  another  fall  even  on  so 
staid  a  mount”. 

“Now  you  are  unkind”. 

“I  did  not  intend,  surely”. 

“Then  I  forgive”. 

By  this  time  he  had  usurped  Liza’s  place  and  had  wheeled  his 
willing  charge  to  a  remote  passage  by  a  window  that  looked 
southward  and  drank  in  the  mild  warmth  of  the  October  sun. 

The  seclusion  invited  confidence,  and  the  gentle  glow  shed 
upon  them  an  atmosphere  of  love.  Softly  he  drew  her  to 
and  fro,  a  matter  of  inches  only,  till  she  was  lulled  to  a  tender 
and  receptive  mood.  Under  his  steady  gaze  her  eyes  went  into 
hiding  and  only  saw  him  fitfully  through  lashes  moist  with 
feeling. 

“Rose!”  he  cried,  with  a  suddenness  that  startled  her,  ex¬ 
pectant  though  she  was,  “I  have  loved  you  longer  than  you 
know.  You  have  known  it  longer  than  you  ought  without 
hearing  me  say  so.  Why  have  you  denied  me  the  joy  of  telling 
you?  Is  it  because  I  have  wanted  you  only  for  the  bliss  of 
having  you?  Then  listen.  It  is  more  than  that  now;  vastly, 
infinitely  more.  A  new  love  has  been  bom  in  me,  a  love  that 
seeks  not  its  own,  seeks  not  merely  to  have,  but  to  be  and  do 
for  you,  to  live  and  sacrifice  for  you,  to  suffer  and  die  for  you 
if  need  be”. 

Two  trembling  hands  lay  prone  in  his,  unresponsive  to  the 
pressure  which  added  stress  to  his  words,  but  passive  and  hesi¬ 
tant;  tears  struggled  through  the  drooping  lashes  that  still 
hid  her  eyes;  her  breath  came  and  went  long  and  deep;  but 
silence  sat  upon  her  lips  like  a  sphinx. 

“Speak  to  me,  Rose!”  he  panted.  “Tell  me  that  love  like 
this,  unselfish,  unreserving,  unending  and  unchanging,  is  not  in 
vain,  is  not  without  hope!  Tell  me — ” 

“Rose”,  a  motherly  voice  called  from  a  passage  that  led  to 
the  lover’s  retreat ;  and  close  behind  the  warning  signal  came 
Lady  Martha. 

Whether  it  was  accident  that  brought  her,  or  more  likely 
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a  subtle  instinct  that  scented  danger  after  hearing  that  Cochran 
was  with  Rose,  need  not  be  debated.  What  is  certain  is  that 
this  discerning  woman  detected  the  confusion  that  showed 
through  the  mask  of  calm  quickly  assumed  by  the  startled  pair. 

Lady  Martha  wasted  neither  time  nor  words.  “You  are  tired, 
dear”,  she  smiled.  “Lieutenant  Cochran  will  excuse  you”,  she 
added,  with  a  belated  nod  to  the  baffled  lover.  “Liza  and 
Grandpa  will  help  you  to  bed,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  ride 
in  your  chariot  again”. 

The  abrupt  dismissal  was  too  adroit  to  be  evaded,  and  Coch¬ 
ran  hastened  to  make  his  adieus.  To  Rose  his  eyes  tried  to  say 
what  was  forbidden  to  his  lips;  but  she  looked  away  to  Lady 
Martha  who  talked  to  her  incessantly  till  he  was  gone.  To 
the  velvet  mistress  of  the  Hall  who  had  thus  glided  athwart 
his  path  he  was  beseechingly  polite. 

“It  will  be  my  greatest  pleasure,  as  it  is  my  bounden  duty”, 
he  bowed,  “to  render  you  every  assistance  in  the  care  of  your 
patient  whose  hurt  I  should  have  prevented.  Command  me 
every  hour,  dear  Lady  Wentworth.  Nay,  let  me  come  unbid¬ 
den.” 

“We  shall  certainly  send  for  you  as  often  as  there  is  need”, 
was  the  bewildering  reply;  and  he  made  his  exit. 

The  ordeal  of  the  morning  had  been  too  much  for  Rose  in 
her  weakened  condition,  and  when  she  was  in  bed  again  she 
sank  exhausted  and  lay  wan  and  speechless  till  sleep  claimed 
her.  Then  in  her  dreams  incoherent  words  and  sighs  betrayed 
to  Lady  Martha  who  watched  by  her  what  had  passed  in  the 
stolen  interview,  and  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  she  already 
had. 

“Now  I  see”,  the  watcher  murmured  to  herself.  “It  began 
yesterday,  and  she  expected  him  today.  So  she  gets  out  of  bed 
to  make  sure  he  will  be  able  to  see  her.  And  it’s  Tom  Pickering 
ought  to  have  been  here  instead  of  that  popinjay.  Why  don’t 
the  laggard  take  the  Wentworth  pace?  Now’s  his  time;  and 
I’ve  a  mind  to  tell  him  so”. 

The  fitful  sleep  which  lasted  till  near  sunset  came  to  an  end 
with  a  sudden  exclamation  following  a  long  silence.  “I  believe! 
Yes;  I  b  -lieve!”  cried  the  voice  from  dreamland,  and  Rose  awoke 
with  a  start  and  the  look  which  marks  the  abrupt  transition 
from  sleep  to  waking. 

“I’ve  been  dreaming  of  you  Grandma”,  she  said,  as  soon  as  she 
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found  herself. 

“Dreams  are  ugly  things,  and  go  by  contraries”,  was  the 
smiling  reply. 

“But  not  this  time.  I  dreamed  you  told  me  you  married 
Grandpa  ‘because  he  wanted  you  to’.  Or  did  I  just  remember 
it?  O,  you  did  tell  me  so,  now  I  think  of  it,  didn’t  you?” 

Lady  Martha  fell  to  arranging  the  pillows  with  assiduous 
care ;  and  when  that  expedient  would  no  longer  serve  she  sought 
refuge  in  more  effectual  solicitude :  “Now  you  mustn’t  talk  any 
more,  dear.  Just  lie  still  and  rest.  Mind  Grandma”. 

Rose  obeyed,  and  her  nurse  thought  regretfully  of  the  lessons 
in  love  that  she  had  given  her. 

Plainly,  thought  this  scheming  woman,  it  was  time  for  ac¬ 
tion;  and  she  promptly  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  laggard  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  she  and  the  Colonel  were  anxious  to  know  more 
about  the  accident  than  they  had  been  able  to  learn,  and  would 
he  please  call  in  the  morning. 

When  Thomas  Pickering  came  in  answer  to  the  summons 
he  found  Rose  again  in  the  wheeled  chair  in  charge  of  Lady 
Martha  and  sunning  herself  by  the  same  window  where  she  had 
lisetned  to  Cochran’s  fervid  declaration. 

“How  timely!”  exclaimed  the  schemer,  after  she  had  wel¬ 
comed  the  visitor  and  waited  for  his  awkward  greeting  to 
Rose.  “I’ve  been  waiting  to  be  relieved.  Now  you  sit  by  her 
while  I  go  and  prepare  something  nice  for  her  to  eat.  And 
mind,  no  love-making  while  you  have  her  at  such  disadvantage”. 
With  this  artful  admonition  she  took  herself  away,  and  the 
doubting  Thomas  sat  dumb  with  a  delicious  pain  tugging  at 
his  heart. 

When  he  spoke  finally  it  was  after  the  abrupt  manner  of 
childhood,  which  such  as  he  never  quite  leave  behind.  “If  she 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  that”,  he  drawled,  “why  did  she  give 
us  such  a  chance?  If  I  love  you,  Rose,  why  shouldn’t  I  say  so?” 

Sure  enough !  thought  Rose ;  but  so  dubious  a  question  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  audible  reply. 

He  was  silent  for  some  minutes  and  then  voiced  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  thought:  “I  am  glad  I  happened  along  to  help  you 
when  I  did”. 

No  more  so  than  I  ,  replied  Rose,  thankful  for  the  opening 
this  gave  her.  “But  wasn’t  I  a  terrible  load  for  you?” 

“How  much  do  you  weigh?” 
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“One  hundred  and  thirty-five”. 

“That  is  a  good  load.  But  I  could  have  carried  you  for¬ 
ever”. 

“O,  now  you  are  boasting”,  she  laughed. 

“Well,  anyway,  I  should  like  to”. 

Rose  was  not  in  a  fencing  mood,  and  let  this  pass.  Besides, 
she  liked  best  to  think  when  she  remembered  the  masterful  arms 
that  enfolded  her  in  her  dire  distress,  and  she  imagined  this 
strong  deliverer  ever  by  her  side  to  shield  and  succor. 

He  sat  near  her  and  looked  into  her  face  with  a  gaze  steady 
as  the  sun.  A  shock  of  unruly  auburn  hair  magnified  his  mas¬ 
sive  head.  The  color  of  perfect  health  showed  in  every  linea¬ 
ment  of  his  expressive  face.  Power  sat  enthroned  in  his  dom¬ 
inant  nose.  Genuineness  spoke  in  the  strong  and  tender  lines 
of  his  Homeric  lips.  Patient,  frank  and  wistful  eyes,  guileless 
ox-eyes,  opened  the  whole  inner  man  of  him  to  the  veriest  way¬ 
farer  who  might  chance  to  glance  into  them. 

The  long  silence  that  ensued  was  void  of  pain  or  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  Rose.  She  met  his  gaze  without  unrest,  and  if  there 
was  not  love  in  her  eyes  there  was  perfect  trust. 

“I  love  you  Rose”,  he  said  at  last;  and  not  a  sign  about  him, 
look,  color,  tone  or  gesture,  aided  the  simple  avowal  one  jot 
or  tittle.  The  words  had  not  even  the  ring  of  hope  in  them; 
but  one  might  have  noticed  that  there  was  no  undertone  of 
despair  as  of  yore. 

Rose  did  not  remove  her  eyes  from  his;  her  color  did  not 
change;  she  did  not  speak. 

Like  the  sun-bath  in  which  she  lay,  this  love  was  grateful, 
satisfying,  even  welcome;  but  it  awoke  no  tumult  in  her  blood, 
no  thrill  in  her  heart,  no  immediate  response  of  any  kind.  It 
was  a  love  which  woman  answers  to  only  after  self-communing 
and  sane  introspection. 

“You  will  think  of  it?”  Pickering  asked,  as  he  arose  at  Lady 
Martha’s  approach. 

“Yes”,  answered  Rose,  with  a  calm  that  was  real  even  to 
Lady  Martha’s  searching  scrutiny. 

The  visitor  went  away  forgetting  the  errand  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  Hall,  and  no  one  reminded  him  of  it. 

Rose  complained  of  weariness  and  feigned  sleep  after  she  had 
returned  to  her  bed.  When  she  was  alone  in  her  chamber 
she;  gave  herself  up  to  waking  dreams.  And  such  dreams !  Such 
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questionings!  Such  misgivings!  Would  Robert’s  burning  love 
ever  cool?  Would  its  very  ardor  pall  upon  her  heart?  Would 
Thomas  ever  quicken  or  warm?  Would  her  heart  hunger  and 
starve  if  he  should  not?  These  were  minor  tribulations; 
farther  and  deeper  her  questioning  went:  “Do  I  love  Robert? 
My  heart  has  told  me  so  a  hundred  times  since  yesterday? 
Then  why  did  I  let  Thomas  tell  me  his  love  to-day?  Do  I 
love  Thomas?  It  must  be,  because  I  heard  him  gladly.  Then 
how  can  I  love  Robert?  Do  I  love  them  both?  That  cannot 
be.  Do  I  love  neither?  If  I  do  not  why  should  I  be  asking? 
Which  do  I  love  best?  O,  what  a  question!  There  are  no 
degrees  in  love;  it  is  all  or  nothing”. 

Next  day  in  her  frenzy  she  wrote  to  Philip,  baring  her  heart 
and  laying  all  her  tribulations  before  him. 

“Tell  me”,  the  letter  ran,  “if  you  have  ever  been  in  love,  and 
what  it  is  like.  I  know  I  am  in  love,  but  don’t  know  who  it 
is  that  I  love.  I  think  it  is  Robert  Cochran,  but  fear  it  may 
be  Thomas  Pickering,  after  all.  I  am  sore  beset.  They  both 
love  me, — that  is,  they  have  both  told  me  so,  and  I  believe 
them.  I  love  them  both, — I  mean  I  love  Robert  when  Thomas 
is  away,  and  Thomas  when  Robert  is  away.  When  neither 
is  by  I  see  Robert’s  face  in  my  heart,  but  feel  Thomas’s  arms 
about  me.  In  my  dreams  I  hear  the  voice  of  one  and  look 
into  the  eyes  of  the  other.  Dear  Philip,  brother  mine,  wiser  and 
better  than  I,  tell  me  if  I  really  am  in  love,  and  which  of  them 
I  love”. 

The  child  still  lingering  in  her  harked  back  to  the  discordant 
theories  of  love  and  marriage  too  early  set  before  her  by  her 
elders  and  guides,  Lady  Martha,  Lady  Frances  and  Lady  Susan, 
and  the  letter  went  on  at  marvellous  length  with  a  strange 
commingling  of  native  wisdom  and  imparted  folly  which  lent 
piquancy  to  all  that  she  said  and  did  in  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  through  which  she  was  yet  passing.  Only  in  a  postscript 
did  she  remember  to  tell  of  her  accident. 

Philip  laughed  when  he  read  the  letter.  Men  do  such  things, 
especially  young  men.  But  he  read  it  a  second  time ;  and  second 
thought  made  him  grave.  He  had  felt  the  separation  from 
Rose ;  but,  absent  though  she  was,  there  had  been  no  one 
between  him  and  her.  There  had  been  no  shadow  on  the 
path  they  had  trod  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart;  not 
even  the  thought  in  his  mind  that  womanhood  was  likely  to 
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bring  in  its  train  a  tie  that  would  bind  her  to  another  closer 
than  she  had  been  bound  to  him;  and  as  for  himself,  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  love. 

As  he  read  the  letter  again  it  was  not  the  welter  of  emotion 
in  it  which  disturbed  him,  but  the  sudden  thought  of  his  own 
removal  to  second  place  in  the  heart  where  he  had  ever  been 
first.  The  thought  benumbed  him;  then  prompted  him  to 
oppose;  then  moved  him  to  grief.  When  he  was  calmer  he 
tried  to  weigh  the  matter.  “But  what  do  I  know  of  love?” 
he  demanded  fiercely  a  moment  later,— “I  whose  only  passion 
is  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  my  beloved  France  and  restore  my- 
self  and  Rose  to  kin  and  country,  parted  from  in  blood  and 
terror  in  the  very  hour  of  our  birth”.  Then  he  bethought 
him  of  the  Letter  from  the  Dead  and  its  tearful  admonition: 
Call  her  Rose,  another  Rose  of  Languedoc,  to  bloom  for  some 
other  Philip.  Ah !  why  had  he  forgotten  that  it  bespoke  for 
her  the  common  lot  of  woman,  wedded  love  and  a  new  life 
apart  from  kindred !  He  must  not  oppose ;  he  should  not  grieve. 

Once  more  he  read  the  letter.  “Philip  Carillon  arbiter  in 
a  question  of  woman’s  love!”  he  laughed.  “When  did  mortal 
man  ever  decide  aright  for  woman  in  such  a  case?  If  I  tell 
her  she  loves  one  of  these  she’ll  marry  him  and  straightway 
prefer  the  other.  If  I  tell  her  she  loves  neither  she’ll  marry  a 
third  and  repent  forever  after.  In  either  case  I’ll  be  blamed, 
she’ll  be  wretched,  and  France  be  bereft  of  her”. 

Far  into  the  night  he  wrestled  with  the  problem  which  has 
baffled  the  ages.  It  challenged  him,  wearied  him,  taunted  him, 
wearied  him  again.  Then  he  slept  on  it. 

In  the  fresh  clear  thought  of  the  morning  his  inspiration 
came.  “It  betters  the  Judgment  of  Paris!”  he  exulted.  Then 
he  wrote  to  Rose: 

“It  is  certain  that  you  love  one  of  them ;  but  no  mortal,  not 
even  yourself,  can  tell  which  it  is  until  you  marry  one  of  them. 
Then  it  will  be  revealed  to  you  that  you  love  the  other”. 

He  could  not  have  told,  this  Solomon  of  seventeen,  from  what 
fountain  his  wisdom  had  been  drawn ;  but  he  was  sure  it  was 
wisdom.  His  aim  was  to  deter  Rose  from  marriage  till  “some 
Philip”,  some  son  of  France,  should  appear  to  fulfill  the  destiny 
marked  out  for  her  in  the  words  penned  at  St.  Sacrement  and 
graven  on  his  heart;  and  he  felt  that  his  letter  would  accom¬ 
plish  this. 
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Rose  eschewed  the  “chariot”  in  her  dilemma,  and,  remaining 
in  bed,  held  both  her  suitors  aloof.  Philip’s  letter  came  promptly 
and  she  hid  it  under  her  pillow  till  she  could  be  alone;  then 
she  broke  the  seal  with  trembling  hands  and  fluttering  pulse. 
Her  eyes  devoured  the  words,  but  the  Delphic  utterance  con¬ 
fused  her  thought  and  set  her  heart  aflame  again.  “How  could 
he  know  ?”  she  asked  herself,  surprised  now  that  she  had  ever  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  be  so  wise.  “He  says  I  love  one  of  them;  but  I 
knew  that  before.  O,  I  do  love  one  of  them!  It  must  be  so!  But 
which?  How  shall  I  ever  know?”  Then  she  read  the  letter 
again,  this  time  fastening  upon  its  answer  to  this  frenzied  de¬ 
mand.  “Revealed  to  me  when  I’ve  married  the  wrong  one!” 
she  cried,  through  her  tears.  “That’s  just  like  a  man!  How 
could  it  be?  If  I  marry  it  will  be  because  I  love.  But — but — ” 
and  here  she  encountered  again  the  imperious  Which  that  had 
baffled  her  in  the  beginning.  She  flung  the  letter  away  and  sum¬ 
moned  her  heart  to  answer  for  her;  took  it  up  anew  when  no 
answer  came;  cast  it  aside  again  and  poured  herself  out  in  tears. 

After  the  deluge  the  rainbow. 

“I’m  a  young  thing”,  she  thought,  drying  her  eyes  and  fold¬ 
ing  the  letter  away.  “It  won’t  be  so  dreadful  by  and  by — 
when  I’m  older — and  hardened  perhaps.  But  O,  it  won’t  be  so 
delicious  either!”  She  felt  the  flood  setting  back  upon  her  and 
nerved  herself  against  it.  “Fie,  I  won’t  be  silly”,  she  said  aloud 
to  stiffen  her  courage.  “I  might  make  an  awful  mistake  choos¬ 
ing  now.  Why,  that’s  what  Philip  meant,  come  to  think  of  it ! 
I  11  wait — and  be  patient,  too”.  Her  thought  went  a  little 
further,  but  this  was  unspoken:  “Thomas  will  not  give  me  up, 
— and  Robert  cannot”. 

She  did  not  know  at  this  time,  perhaps,  this  novice  in  the 
game,  that  her  resolve  was  really  born  of  this  soothing  addenda ; 
though  later  she  had  to  appease  her  conscience  with  a  sort  of 
justification  when  it  accused  her. 

Time  came  when  she  could  no  longer  deny  herself  to  her 
suitors,  and  she  found  herself  again  tossed  on  a  tempestuous 
sea,  doubly  anchored  though  she  thought  herself,  but  much 
doubting  whether  either  mooring  would  hold. 

Cochran  was  first  to  trouble  the  waters.  Fresh  from  a  con¬ 
fidence  with  Lady  Frances,  who  had  charged  him  that  “Rose 
must  be  taken  by  storm  ,  he  made  his  opportunity  and  renewed 
his  suit  with  an  ardor  which  might  have  swept  all  before  it  only 
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that  Rose  remembered  Philip’s  warning  and  shrank  from  the 
specter  of  a  belated  revelation  which  haunted  all  her  thought. 
Crossing  from  the  Castle  one  morning  to  confer  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  when  she  was  well  on  towards  recovery,  he  met  the  Colo¬ 
nel  and  Lady  Martha  in  their  barge  going  to  Dover.  Although 
he  had  lately  been  to  the  Hall  several  times,  Lady  Martha  had 
each  time  thwarted  his  purpose  either  by  denying  him  access  to 
Rose  or  by  tiring  him  out  with  her  own  presence  when  she  per¬ 
mitted  a  meeting.  “Now’s  my  time!”  he  exulted,  as  he  hailed 
the  travellers  and  learned  where  they  were  going.  The  Colonel 
winked  surreptitiously  and  jerked  his  thumb  toward  Little 
Harbor.  Lady  Martha  looked  worried  and  tried  to  invent  a 
tale  that  would  keep  him  from  going  there ;  but  the  time  was 
too  short,  and  she  failed. 

The  business  with  the  Governor  was  soon  dispatched,  and  an 
interview  with  Lady  Frances  followed  quickly.  “Certainly”, 
she  assured  the  anxious  lover;  “when  the  cat’s  away  the  mice 
should  play”.  “And  remember”,  she  added,  shaking  a  warning 
finger  in  his  face.  “  ‘Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady’  ”.  Then 
she  dismissed  him  with  the  parting  admonition  that  assault  and 
not  siege  was  the  way  to  conquer  Rose. 

Rose  was  dreaming  by  the  fire  in  the  great  parlor,  with  Liza 
fussing  about  her,  when  the  attack  came.  “I’d  like  ter  sqush  de 
’ceited  little  woodpecker”,  grumbled  the  Amazon  as  she  re¬ 
treated  to  the  kitchen.  “Marse  Thomas’ll  do  it  some  day,  I 
reckon”. 

Cochran  rushed  in  on  the  heels  of  his  announcement,  walking 
on  air.  Down  on  his  knees  he  went  with  dramatic  swiftness, 
and  seizing  with  both  his  own  the  hand  which  Rose  extended 
to  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Humility  gave  way  to  rapture, 
and  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  with  a  longing  in  them  which  went 
straight  to  her  heart.  Neither  had  spoken,  and  they  could  hear 
their  hearts  throb.  Rose  met  his  gaze  now,  for  she  too  had 
laid  plans;  and  he  spoke  when  he  thought  he  saw  in  her  look 
the  white  flag  of  surrender.  “Darling  Rose!”  he  cried,  “your 
eyes  give  me  the  answer  you  were  not  ready  to  give  when  I 
begged  it  of  you  a  month  ago!  Is  it  not  so?  Tell  me  with  your 
lips!  Tell  me  that  my  love  is  not  in  vain!  Speak  to  me!  Speak 
to  me,  or  I  shall  die  at  your  feet!” 

Rose  brushed  away  a  tear  and  bade  him  take  the  chair  nearest 
her.  “You  men  take  us  so  by  storm”,  she  began — 
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“Men!”  he  echoed  in  his  thought.  “Then  Pickering  has 
spoken!”  But  he  did  not  interrupt. 

“You  expect  us  to  answer  instantly”,  she  continued,  “when 
our  all  is  the  stake  which  we  hazard  upon  a  single  word’  . 

“But  it’s  a  month”,  he  interrupted,  “a  month  since  I  . staked 
my  happiness  upon  that  word !”  And  he  seized  her  hand  again. 

“But  much  longer  than  that  before  you  decided  upon  the 
hazard”,  she  replied,  recovering  her  hand  and  smiling  archly. 

The  smile  cooled  his  ardor  perceptibly,  and  enabled  Rose  to 
snatch  the  lead  from  him. 

Pursuing  her  advantage,  she  went  on:  “You  watch  us,  all 
at  your  leisure,  and  then  in  your  own  good  time  you  pounce 
upon  us  unawares,  and  expect  us  to  say  at  once  what  you  have 
dared  to  say  only  after  months,  perhaps  years,  of  deliberation". 

This  answer  she  had  studied ;  and  she  gave  it  exactly  as  she 
had  planned,  in  full  reliance  that  it  would  check  his  onset  and 
give  her  the  respite  she  desired.  But  she  had  reckoned  without 
her  host. 

“Unawares!”  he  exclaimed,  echoing  the  one  false  note  in  her 
arraignment.  “Have  I  not  shown  by  a  hundred  tokens,  each 
plainer  than  any  words  I  could  utter,  that  I  loved  you  ?  Have 
you  not  seen  it  these  many  months?  Have  you  not  expected 
me  to  speak,  and  forestalled  me,  again  and  again?” 

“I  cannot  deny  it”,  she  thought;  but  speech  fled  from  her 
lips.  Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  saw  through  mist.  He  had  her 
hand  again,  but  it  gave  no  answer. 

“Is  it  not  true?”  he  pursued,  not  content  with  mute  con¬ 
fession.  “Is  it  not  true?”  he  repeated,  after  a  moment  of  silence 
that  seemed  an  age  to  his  impatience. 

“It  is  true”,  she  faltered  at  last,  dismayed  that  her  ill- 
devised  outwork  had  failed  her  so  completely,  then  relapsed  into 
silence  again. 

“And  have  you  no  other  word  for  me?”  he  urged,  after  a 
pause  that  tried  them  both.  “Tell  me  that  I  may  hope,  if  noth¬ 
ing  more!  One  word,  Rose!  One  word,  I  beseech  you!” 

She  was  sobbing  now,  and  he  arose  and  took  a  turn  about 
the  room.  Returning,  he  bent  over  her,  and  the  two  looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes — the  one  eager,  insistent,  half  confident; 
the  other  hesitant,  shrinking  and  still  dumb. 

Rose  was  first  to  break  the  spell.  “Sit  down”,  she  said,  when 
the  tension  could  be  borne  no  longer;  and  the  calm  even 
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tones  in  her  voice  warned  the  frenzied  lover  that  she  had 
recovered  from  her  panic,  and  added  to  the  forebodings  he 
already  felt.  However  much  a  child  she  still  remained  in 
many  things,  yet,  like  all  such  after  listening  to  what  she  had 
heard,  she  became  henceforth  wholly  a  woman,  whenever  she 
so  willed  it.  And  so  now,  quickly  at  her  bidding,  the  full 
dignity  of  womanhood  came  upon  her,  and  the  man  before 
her,  quivering  with  passion,  was  quelled  and  brought  under 
its  spell. 

“It  is  as  you  say”,  she  began ;  “I  have  known ;  and  I  have 
tried  to  be  prepared  when  the  time  should  come  that  I  must 
speak.  But  believe  me,  for  I  speak  truly,  I  do  not  yet  know 
my  own  heart.  If  you  would  have  an  answer  that  shall  never 
deceive  either  of  us,  you  must  wait,  as  I  am  waiting,  till  I 
know.  Glad  would  I  be  if  I  could  sav  now  what  you  wish. 
Sad  shall  I  be  if  ever  I  must  say  what  you  dread.  If  you  can¬ 
not  wait,  and  would  wish  to  recall  your  words,  why,  I — I — ” 

She  could  not  utter  the  thought  which  came  unbidden  to  her 
lips — could  not  renounce,  even  though  she  could  not  accept, 
the  lavish  offering  laid  at  her  feet. 

“You  would  not  have  it  so!”  he  cried,  grasping  at  the  straw 
which  her  hesitation  set  afloat. 

“No”  she  answered  frankly,  after  a  moment  of  indecision. 

“Then  I  may  hope?” 

“Yes”. 

He  sought  her  hands  again,  but  she  evaded  him.  “No”,  she 
resumed,  rising  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him ;  “it  is  better  that 
you  go  now.  If  you  are  not  deceiving  yourself  you  will  re¬ 
turn.  If  you  are  deceiving  yourself  you  will  soon  know  it — 
and  I  shall  know,  for  you  would  not  deceive  me”. 

Her  proffered  hand  said  adieu,  and  he  kissed  it  for  reply. 

Pausing  in  the  door,  he  turned  for  a  last  look  and  said 
simply,  “I  shall  return”. 

“Amen!”  she  answered,  with  a  smile  and  a  tear  which 
sweetened  all  that  she  had  said ;  and  he  was  gone. 

Liza  saw  the  baffled  lover  hurrying  away,  but  could  not  see 
the  hope  and  confidence  that  still  beamed  in  his  face. 

“Good  riddunce”,  she  chuckled  ;  “she’s  guv  ’im  his  quittance 
now,  fo’  shuah !  He  wouldn’t  be  running  away  so  quick  if  she 

hadn’t”.  .  . 

Then  she  crept  to  the  parlor  door,  and  peeping  in,  saw  Rose 
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in  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

“I  dunno”,  she  sighed.  “Gals  is  gals  a’ter  all and  she 
stole  back  to  her  haunts. 

Time  had  been  when  Robert  Cochran  would  have  been 
angered  at  his  failure,  and  his  pique  would  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  retrieve  it;  but  it  was  different  now.  Un¬ 
questionably,  his  love  for  Rose  was  real.  Equally  sure  it  was 
that  his  love  had  awakened  a  slumbering  manhood  in  him  which 
now  rose  above  the  self-worship  that  had  dominated  his  being 
hitherto.  Filled  with  the  sense  of  the  miracle  that  had  been 
wrought  in  him,  he  hastened  again  to  Lady  Frances  and  poured 
out  the  ecstacy  which  Rose  had  checked  but  not  extinguished 
checked  only  to  fan  into  flame  again  by  her  words  at  parting. 

“She  loves  you”,  said  the  seasoned  Frances  when  she  had 
heard  enough  of  his  impassioned  tale  and  had  probed  deeply 
into  the  details  of  the  meeting  at  the  Hall.  “It  will  be  different 
when  she  is  away  from  that  place,  and  I  can  talk  with  her  more. 
She  is  held  back  by  those  whose  motive  is  not  interest  in  her 
but  enmity  towards  me.  I  need  not  explain.  I  will  have  her 
here  soon,  and  my  word  for  it,  she  will  accept  you  before  the 
new  year”. 

The  approaching  Christmas  festivities  at  the  Governor’s 
mansion,  and  a  desire  to  have  Rose  assist  in  the  preliminaries, 
furnished  a  pretext  for  urging  her  to  return  there,  and  she 
went;  dutifully,  but  not  joyfully,  for  Thomas  Pickering,  she 
knew,  was  an  unwelcome  guest  there,  the  more  so  now  that  he 
was  seen  to  be  a  rival  suitor  for  her  hand ;  and  she  felt  that  he 
would  shrink  from  obtruding  himself. 

“Why  does  he  take  up  with  these  plotters  who  worry  the 
Governor  so?”  she  sighed.  “He’ll  surely  come  to  harm  some 
day,  if  he  keeps  on.  I  wonder  if  I  do  love  him  instead  of  Rob¬ 
ert”, — then  the  specter  again. 

She  had  not  been  many  days  at  the  Government  House  when 
Thomas  was  announced  one  afternoon  just  as  the  Governor 
and  Lady  Frances  were  welcoming  some  invited  guests  from 
Boston.  Lady  Frances  met  him  in  the  waiting  room  and  greeted 
him  with  a  manner  which  was  less  than  warm  but  somehow 
not  amenable  to  the  charge  of  coolness.  He  was  not  of  the 
rabble  whom  she  was  free  to  offend ; — rather,  he  was  one  of 
the  substantial  sort  whose  defection  the  Governor  and  she 
sought  to  prevent.  But  there  was  Rose!  To  conciliate  him 
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was  to  imperil  her;  and  prudence  suggested  the  middle  course. 

“I  should  like  to  see  Rose”,  he  said  abruptly,  when  he  had 
returned  the  greeting. 

Lady  Frances  hesitated  an  instant,  but  her  alert  intelligence 
forbade  refusal  or  subterfuge.  “I  will  send  for  her”,  she  re¬ 
plied.  “Pray  be  seated”. 

Rose  came  with  a  happy  smile  and  led  him  to  the  libray, 
where  she  had  been  busy  inspecting  her  jewel  case. 

They  sat  down  tete-a-tete  at  the  little  table  on  which  her 
treasures  were  spread,  and  she  began  to  gather  them  into  their 
receptacle.  “I  was  taking  count  of  my  belongings”,  she  laughed. 
“You  know  a  girl  does  that  when  she’s  lonesome”. 

“So  these  are  yours”,  he  said.  “I’ve  seen  you  wear  some  of 
them”. 

“Not  many”,  she  replied,  toying  fondly  a  necklace  of  pearls 
which  he  had  never  seen  before. 

He  took  it  from  her,  and,  from  lack  of  words,  began  to  count 
the  gems. 

“Grandpa  Benning  gave  it  to  me”,  she  explained,  trying  to 
lead  the  conversation  to  what  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind. 

“Do  you  like  pearls?”  he  asked. 

“O,  yes ;  I  adore  them !” 

“But  you  never  wear  these”. 

“No;  I  don’t  care  to  wear  them”. 

“You  ought  to”,  he  said,  still  counting. 

“Why  so?” 

“Because  pearls  are  sort  of  human.  I’ve  heard  they  sicken 
and  die  when  they  are  put  off  and  neglected — when  they  are 
not  loved  enough  to  be  worn”. 

“That’s  a  pretty  fancy”,  she  smiled.  “I  never  knew  you  were 
sentimental  before”. 

When  he  failed  to  reply  she  sought  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  fresh  channel.  “Of  course  I  shall  see  you  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Christmas  fete”,  she  said;  but  he  was  fondling  the  pearls 
now,  and  seemed  oblivious  of  her  words. 

Amused  at  his  oddity,  she  looked  on  and  let  the  conversation 
drop.  As  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  solid  mass  of  him,  the  big 
wholesome  human  animal,  fresh  and  simple  as  a  child,  without 
blemish  or  stain,  she  grew  serious;  and  presently  her  amuse¬ 
ment  gave  way  to  a  vague  sweet  yearning  scarce  one  remove 
from  sheer  content.  She  did  not  attempt  to  analyze  her  feeling; 
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she  could  not  have  done  it  if  she  had  tried.  She  was  not  even 
conscious  of  happiness,  happy  though  she  was.  She  was  not 
studying  the  man  before  her;  not  debating  whether  she  loved 
him;  not  comparing  him  with  any  other.  She  simply  basked  in 
his  presence,  and  was  at  peace. 

When  this  had  lasted  some  minutes,  he  turned  from  the  pearls 
to  her.  “Have  you  thought  of  what  I  said  when  I  saw  you 
last?”  he  asked,  only  the  longing  in  his  eyes  betraying  any  un¬ 
quiet  in  him. 

Although  she  might  have  expected  it,  Rose  had  not  yet 
thought  that  he  had  come  for  his  answer.  Strangely  enough, 
as  she  remembered  afterwards,  the  question  did  not  agitate  her ; 
and  she  answered  with  only  a  shade  of  hesitation. 

“Y-e-s”,  she  said,  slowly,  and  with  a  palpable  But  in  her 
tone  too  significant  to  escape  him. 

Frankly  they  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  each  waiting  for 
the  other  to  speak  further. 

“Are  you  glad?”  he  asked,  ignoring  his  doubt  when  she  did 
not  confirm  it  with  definite  words. 

“Y-e-s”,  more  slowly  than  before.  “But” — she  spoke  it  this 
time — “but” — then  silence  fell  again. 

“You  like  me  as  you  do  pearls?”  he  pursued.  “Not  enough 
to  take  me  to  yourself?” 

I  cannot  say  it  is  so — exactly”,  she  replied,  promptly  enough, 
but  still  equivocating  because  she  must. 

He  did  not  take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  which  her  words  car¬ 
ried,  as  a  more  aggressive  lover  might  have  done ;  but  true  to  his 
nature,  accepted  her  answer  as  definite  refusal. 

He  looked  at  her  sadly,  and  there  was  a  quiver  in  his  voice  as 
he  said:  ,1  cannot  say  Im  like  these  pearls — because  I'm  not 
handsome  -and  he  smiled  at  the  unmeditated  humor —  “and 
I  shall  not  die ;  but  life  will  be  far  less  for  me  without  you — ” 

Please  don  t  ,  Rose  interrupted.  “I  didn’t  mean — that  is,  I 
— you — ” 

“Then  you  mean — ” 

I  don  t  know  what  I  mean.  Please  don’t  ask  me.  I  must 
think  of  it  more”,  she  pleaded. 

Her  disjointed  words  did  not  come  of  disquiet ;  for  unaccount¬ 
ably,  as  it  seemed  to  her  later,  she  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed. 
Her  first  impulse  had  been  to  bare  her  heart  and  frankly  tell 
him  all,  But  maiden  reserve  asserted  itself  promptly,  and  jt 
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was  this  sudden  check  that  made  her  stumble. 

“Perhaps  you  ought  to  consider  it  more,  as  you  say”,  Thomas 
replied.  “Forgive  me  if  I  have  hurried  you  too  much;”  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  could  detect  naught  but  perfect  sincerity 
in  what  he  said.  Another  lapse  into  silence  followed ;  their 
eyes,  unabashed,  met  in  trustful  gaze;  and  a  peace  that  passed 
all  understanding  fell  upon  them  both. 

Rose  led  the  way  to  other  discourse  after  a  time,  and  two 
hours  went  by  unmeasured  by  either,  in  restful  unconscious 
bliss. 

She  did  not  dismiss  him,  as  she  did  his  rival ;  nor,  when  he 
had  gone,  was  her  heart  in  tumult.  His  going  left  a  calm  like 
the  twilight  of  a  perfect  day;  a  calm  which  invited  reverie,  and 
she  gave  herself  up  to  it. 

In  the  dreamland  which  she  passed  into  was  Thomas — at 
first  only  Thomas;  and  she  nestled  to  him  like  innocence  to  ns 
own.  Strength  came  of  the  contact;  shelter  brooded  over  her; 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  refreshed  her;  and  she  slept. 

Deeper  dreams  came  now — dreams  that  troubled  while  they 
enchanted.  Only  Robert  was  with  her.  A  swollen  torrent 
bore  them  on  its  crest.  She  clung  to  him  in  a  delirium  ot 
joy  which  banished  fear.  His  voice  assured  her;  his  look  in¬ 
spired  her;  his  touch  thrilled  her.  She  gave  herself  up  to 
him — melted  into  him,  as  it  were;  became  one  with  him;  and 
was  herself  no  more. 

She  awoke  with  a  start  and  looked  about  her  to  find  her¬ 
self  alone;  recalled  her  dream  and  sank  with  the  weariness 
of  one  harrassed  unto  breaking.  “Heaven  give  me  to  know 
which  is  love!”  she  sighed.  “Which?  O,  which?”  Then  she 
yielded  to  her  tears. 

Lady  Frances  surprised  her  before  she  could  calm  herself, 
and  read  in  her  face  what  she  vainly  tried  to  conceal. 

“Your  visitor  made  a  long  stay”,  said  the  anxious  Frances. 
“If  he  was  unwelcome  you  should  have  known  how  to  dis¬ 
miss  him  before  his  presence  distressed  you”,  she  said,  feeling 
her  way  to  the  cause  of  what  she  saw. 

“O,  it  wasn’t  that”,  Rose  answered  quickly;  “I  was  thinking 
of  something  Philip  wrote  me”. 

“And  what  can  your  other  self  have  said  to  you  that  you 
cannot  be  pleased  with?” 

Rose  could  not  evade  the  question;  she  had  already  prevari- 
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cated  more  than  her  conscience  would  tolerate.  She  had  never 
withheld  from  Lady  Frances  any  answer  that  was  called  for, 
and  knew  not  how  to  do  it  now  without  opening  the  breach  that 
she  dreaded ;  yet  she  shrank  from  a  confidence  that  might  lead 
to  the  same  end.  “Could  you  forgive  me  for  not  telling  you?” 
she  asked,  appealingly;  “I’m  sore  perplexed”. 

“Surely,  you  and  Philip  are  not  at  odds?  Nonsense,  child, 
you  are  tired,  and  make  mountains  of  mole-hills”. 

“No;  not  Philip.  It  is  myself  I  am  at  odds  with.  But  I 
cannot  tell  you  now.  Come  to  my  chamber  to-night,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  can  tell”.  The  bed-time  confessional,  so  dear  to  child¬ 
hood,  had  not  lost  its  hold  upon  her,  and  she  fixed  upon  it  in¬ 
stinctively  for  such  revelation  as  she  might  meanwhile  decide 
to  make. 

“That’s  a  good  dear”,  said  Lady  Frances.  “Now  come  and 
meet  our  friends  from  Boston.  They’ve  been  asking  for  you, 
and  I  came  to  bring  you”. 

After  dinner  and  an  evening  with  the  company,  Rose  went 
early  to  her  chamber,  still  undecided  how  to  meet  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  which  she  could  not  now  avoid;  and  Lady  Frances  fol¬ 
lowed  as  soon  as  her  guests  were  disposed  of  for  the  night. 
In  the  interval  Rose  had  sought  in  vain  for  a  way  of  escape 
from  her  dilemma,  and,  as  usual  when  she  was  in  doubt  and 
had  time  to  consider,  had  fallen  back  upon  her  favorite  maxim 
and  resolved  to  “tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil”. 

“Now,  dear”,  said  the  mother  confessor,  sitting  down  by  the 
penitent  whose  love  tale  she  fully  expected  to  hear,  “tell  me 
your  troubles  and  let  me  comfort  you.  It  will  relieve  you, 
even  to  tell  me”. 

Rose  threw  her  arms  about  her  comforter’s  neck  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  warm  bosom  now  throbbing  in  tender  sympathy 
for  her.  The  mother  love  which  Philip  and  Rose  had  awaken¬ 
ed  in  Lady  Frances  in  the  hour  when  they  first  came  into  her 
life  was  still  their  very  own,  for  she  was  still  childless. 
Especially  had  her  heart  yearned  for  Rose  as  she  blossomed  into 
womanhood  and  her  childhood  faith  showed  signs  of  waning 
and  going  over  to  another.  Sadly  had  she  grieved  at  this  slip¬ 
ping  away  of  tendrils  that  once  had  seemed  securely  woven 
about  her  heart,  and  vainly  she  had  striven  to  prevent  it.  Lat¬ 
terly  she  had  almost  despaired.  Now,  with  the  object  of  all 
this  love  and  tenderness  clasped  in  fond  embrace  and  once  more 
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responsive  to  her  yearning,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  joy  of  the 
moment,  and  quite  forgot  to  press  her  search  into  the  heart 
that  opened  to  her. 

It  was  Rose  who  spoke  first,  after  a  long  and  tearful  silence 
in  which  the  stronger  woman  showed  weakest.  “I  said  it  was 
something  Philip  wrote  me”,  she  began,  “and  you’ll  see  it  was, 
really.  But  all  the  same,  I  was  deceiving  you ;  and  before  I 
tell  you  anything  I  want  you  to  forgive  me”. 

“Now  I  can  tell  the  truth”,  she  began  again,  when  she  had 
been  forgiven  and  had  kissed  a  seal  of  gratitude  upon  the  still 
wet  cheek  of  Lady  Frances. 

Then  with  her  old  childhood  frankness  she  told  all  the  story 
of  her  double  wooing,  returning  again  and  again  to  the  contrast 
between  the  lovers,  their  different  ways  with  her,  and  her  own 
shifting  and  uncertain  emotions;  how  she  had  inclined  first 
to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other;  of  the  doubts  and  fears  which 
had  distracted  her;  of  her  dread  of  losing  either;  even  of  the 
arts  she  had  used  to  retain  them  both.  “It  would  be  so  cruel”, 
she  urged,  “to  send  one  away,  when  I  couldn’t  call  him  back 
if  I  found  I  was  mistaken”.  At  last  she  came  to  her  resort 
to  Philip,  and  Lady  Frances  smiled  in  mild  amusement.  “I 
always  ask  him,”,  Rose  protested,  divining  the  thought  behind 
the  smile.  “He  knows  best”.  Then  she  showed  Philip’s  letter, 
and  Lady  Frances  laughed  outright,  till  the  look  of  pain  which 
Rose  gave  her  warned  her  of  the  wound  she  was  causing. 
“Forgive  me  if  I  have  hurt  you”,  she  said  quickly.  “But, 
child,  he  doesn’t  know.  How  absurd,  to  ask  a  man  about  it, 
and  especially  Philip,  who  has  never  had  a  thought  for  any 
woman — except  you”. 

“Perhaps  he  doesn’t  know”,  Rose  conceded.  “But  all  the 
same,  I’m  so  afraid  what  he  says  is  true”. 

“That  you  can  never  know  which  of  these  two  you  love  till 
you  have  married  the  one  you  don’t  love?” 

“Yes;  and  what  an  awful  thing  that  would  be,  Aunty.  It 
would  kill  me”. 

“Absurd,  I  say !  Why,  think  of  it,  Rose !  The  thing  is  im¬ 
possible.  If  you  should  decide  to  marry  one  of  them,  then, 
according  to  Philip,  you  would  know  it  was  the  other  one  that 
you  loved,  and  then  you  would  marry  that  one,  and  everything 
would  be  as  it  should  be”. 

“O,  but  Philip  says  it  is  when  you  really  marry  one  that 
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you’ll  find  you  love  the  other — not  when  you  decide”. 

“Well,  put  it  that  way.  It  still  cannot  be.  If  you  don’t 
happen  to  marry  the  one  you  don’t  love — that  is,  if  you  marry 
the  one  you  do  love,  then — I  mean  if  you  do  marry  the  one 
you  don’t  love — no,  the  one  you  do  love — Pshaw!  how  foolish 
to  be  puzzling  over  a  mere  riddle,  for  that’s  all  it  is”. 

“But  I  can’t  help  it,  Aunty.  It’s  different  with  you.  You 
are  all  over  such  troubles  now.  But  when  you  married  Uncle 
Theodore,  and  found — ” 

“There  now,  dear”,  the  horrified  Frances  interposed,  “don’t 
say  another  word  about  it.  Go  to  bed.  It’ll  all  come  right 
after  a  while;”  and  with  a  hurried  good-night  kiss  she  fled 
like  a  culprit  escaping  from  judgment. 

Each  on  her  own  pillow  that  night  pondered  on  the  problem 
which  is  the  heritage  of  woman;  the  elder  reviewing  her  own 
trifling  with  it,  smarting  from  the  unwitting  taunt  which  she 
had  arrested  on  the  lips  of  innocence,  and  wroth  at  the  babbling 
of  her  dearest  foe  which  she  knew  had  made  such  a  taunt  pos¬ 
sible;  the  younger,  still  face  to  face  with  her  task,  wrestling, 
praying,  hoping,  weeping,  terrified  by  a  specter  that  would  not 
down,  harrassed  by  doubts  that  would  not  desist,  and  wearied 
at  last  into  slumber  that  tired  more  than  wakefulness;  for 
she  slept  with  her  task  for  bedfellow,  tossing  and  murmuring, 
and  moaning  ever  and  anon  the  one  word  that  epitomized  all  her 
woe — Which  ? 


CHAPTER  XX 


The  Call  of  the  Blood 

WHAT  Philip  and  Rose  did  and  said,  and  especial¬ 
ly  what  they  thought  and  felt,  in  the  next  two 
years,  would  of  itself  make  a  story  full  of  inter¬ 
est;  but  being  largely  outside  the  main  current 
of  their  lives,  it  may  be  omitted  here.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Philip  continued  at  the  College,  his  ruling 
passion  more  and  more  dominant,  while  Rose  remained  at 
Portsmouth,  still  struggling  in  the  meshes  that  entangled  her; 
and  letters  innumerable  came  and  went  between  them.  Philip 
wrote  constantly  of  the  “Sons  of  Liberty”  and  his  dreams  of 
France  and  the  Colonies  united  in  common  cause  against  the 
Briton,  while  Rose  held  to  her  one  theme  of  love  and  its  per¬ 
plexities. 

The  men  of  action  in  the  Colonies,  the  young  men,  had 
hastened  by  all  the  means  they  could  command  the  open  rupture 
with  the  mother  country  which  they  desired;  the  older  and 
cooler  heads  had  gradually  come  to  believe  that  it  was  inevi¬ 
table;  and  now  the  crisis  was  everywhere  felt  to  be  at  hand. 

In  New  York  the  people  had  attacked  the  King’s  troops  who 
cut  down  their  liberty  pole;  in  Boston  they  had  provoked 
the  soldiery  to  fire  upon  them,  and  received  the  baptism  of 
blood  as  a  sacrament;  in  Carolina  they  had  given  battle  to 
Tryon’s  minions,  and  gathered  strength  from  the  defeat  which 
they  suffered;  in  Rhode  Island  they  had  destroyed  a  war  ship 
sent  to  intimidate  them;  and  everywhere  they  had  denied  entry 
to  the  tea  that  carried  the  hated  tax,  in  Boston,  even  throwing 
it  into  the  harbor;  twice  their  delegates  had  met  in  Congress 
to  devise  measures  for  concerted  action,  one  of  which,  the 
suspension  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  had  precipitated  what 
they  regarded  as  a  practical  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Colonies. 

All  these  things  Philip  had  conned  and  taken  to  heart,  hop¬ 
ing  and  believing  that  New  France  would  join  in  the  revolt, 
and  that  the  end  would  see  the  snowy  flag  of  his  fatherland 
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supplant  the  blood-hued  British  standard  and  again  wave  in 
triumph  at  Quebec.  Nightly  he  was  in  Boston  listening  to  the 
impassioned  words  of  Adams  and  Otis,  gathering  the  latest 
news  arriving  from  other  centers  of  activity,  and  consorting 
freely  with  the  boldest  of  the  young  agitators  who  labored 
incessantly  to  bring  about  a  conflict  of  arms.  When  the  time 
for  action  should  arrive  he  would  be  ready  to  leap  into  the 
fray  and  battle  against  the  foe  that  had  made  him  orphan  and 
exiie  from  the  hour  of  his  birth. 

Sooner  than  he  thought,  his  first  opportunity  to  strike  came 
to  him.  In  mid-December,  four  months  before  the  “embattled 
farmers”  at  Lexington  electrified  the  world,  a  rumor  reached 
Adams  and  his  friends  that  General  Gage  was  organizing  ex¬ 
peditions  to  remove  out  of  the  reach  of  the  “rebels”  the  gun¬ 
powder  stored  at  various  forts  in  New  England  and  bring  it 
under  the  protection  of  his  troops  at  Boston.  There  was  a 
hurried  meeting  at  the  “Green  Dragon”  late  at  night  to  con¬ 
sider  what  ought  to  be  done  in  view  of  this  development. 
Into  this  meeting  Philip  was  admitted,  vouched  for  by  some 
of  the  younger  set  as  “a  young  man  of  parts,  sincerely  attached 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  able  to  give  information  of  value”. 
Soon  a  whisper  ran  around,  followed  by  suspicious  glances  at 
the  stranger  and  a  sudden  halt  in  the  business. 

“Before  we  proceed  further”,  said  Paul  Revere,  “I  want 
to  inquire  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  brought  Mr.  Carillon 
here  who  he  is  and  where  he  is  from.  I  hear  things  about  him 
that  alarm  me”. 

Philip’s  sponsors  told  what  they  knew— that  he  was  from 
Portsmouth,  had  been  two  years  in  the  College,  and  had  been 
known  as  a  steadfast  friend  of  liberty  during  all  that  time. 
Further  than  this  they  could  not  answer. 

“I  know  more  than  that”,  said  Revere,  with  an  air  of 
solemnity — “enough  to  convince  me  that  this  is  an  attempt 
to  betray  us.  I  am  told  by  one  who  knows  that  this  young 
man  was  a  protege  of  Benning  Wentworth,  late  Governor  ot 
New  Hampshire,  that  he  has  a  fortune  which  he  owes  to  that 
old  upholder  of  the  King,  and  that  he  has  been  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hostility  to  all  we  are  contending  for.  That 
alone  should  convince  us  that  his  presence  here  bodes  ill  to  our 
cause.  But  there  is  more.  He  has  not  reached  his  majority, 
and  is  still  a  ward  under  guardianship.  Does  any  one  ask  what 
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signifies  that?  Mark  my  answer  then,  and  deny  if  you  can 
that  he  is  a  spy  sent  to  betray  us.  His  guardian  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  John  Wentworth,  at  this  moment  the  King’s 
trusted  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire”. 

An  angry  outcry  greeted  this  disclosure,  and  there  was  an 
instant  rush  towards  Philip.  His  friends  interposed  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  blows  aimed  at  him.  Protesting  voices  were  raised, 
and  after  some  moments  of  disorder  a  semblance  of  quiet  was 
restored. 

“Let  the  man  be  heard”,  cried  Sam  Adams,  coming  to  the 
fore  when  the  tumult  subsided.  “He  looks  like  an  honest 
fellow.  Come,  my  man”,  he  said  to  Philip,  “what  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself?” 

The  excited  patriots  resumed  their  seats,  and  all  eyes  were 
rivetted  on  the  young  suspect.  He  met  the  gaze  frankly,  and 
came  forward  with  a  modest  but  unscared  look  in  his  face  which 
at  once  won  him  a  hearing.  Slowly  and  deliberately  at  first, 
but  soon  with  ready  wit  and  unfaltering  tongue,  he  answered 
his  accuser. 

“It  is  true”,  he  said,  “as  you  have  been  told,  that  Benning 
Wentworth  in  his  lifetime  was  my  friend  and  protector.  It  is 
true  that  such  worldly  goods  as  I  possess  I  owe  in  great  measure 
to  his  bounty.  It  is  true  also  that  I  am  not  yet  my  own  master 
as  regards  my  property,  and  not  wholly  as  regards  my  person. 
Equally  so  it  is  true  that  John  Wentworth  is  my  guardian — but 
John  Wentworth  the  man,  not  John  Wentworth  the  Governor. 
From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  lived  among  the  King’s  ad¬ 
herents  and  been  subject  to  such  influences  as  that  situation  may 
imply.  But  observe  now,  if  you  please,  that  none  of  these 
things  could  have  been  of  my  choosing,  although  I  do  not  say 
I  would  not  have  chosen  them.  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  me 
to  say  that. 

“Freely  admitting  so  much,  I  must  also  admit  that  it  justly 
gives  rise  to  your  suspicion  that  I  am  myself  a  friend  to  the 
King  and  an  enemy  to  your  cause.  I  admit  more.  I  admit  that 
you  might  well  believe  me  capable  of  so  mean  a  part  as  playing 
the  spy  upon  your  actions.  All  the  more,  therefore,  am  I  moved 
to  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  nay,  your  generosity,  in  consent¬ 
ing  to  hear  me. 

“Remember  now,  I  pray  you,  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
came  out  of  Nazareth,  despite  the  sneers  that  no  good  could 
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come  from  such  a  source.  Remember  that  John  Adams  the 
lawyer  defended  the  King’s  officers  whom  you  charged  with 
the  massacre  in  your  streets  only  four  years  ago ;  and  yet  to¬ 
day  you  trust  John  Adams  the  man  with  the  innermost  secrets 
of  your  cause.  Then  tell  me,  is  it  not  possible  that  one  reared 
as  I  have  been  and  connected  as  I  am,  the  protege  of  the  elder 
Wentworth  and  the  ward  of  the  younger,  may  still  merit  your 
confidence?” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  admiration  as  Philip  thus  cleared 
the  way  for  the  difficult  task  he  had  set  himself  to  do,  and  he 
took  fresh  courage  from  it. 

“I  am  not  of  your  race”,  he  went  on,  “nor  yet  of  your  faith, 
except  in  name.  I  am  a  son  of  France,  owning  no  allegiance  to 
the  British  King,  and  owing  none.  Before  I  was  born  my  fath¬ 
er  died  battling  against  him,  and  in  the  very  hour  of  my  birth 
my  mother  was  slain  by  the  merciless  savage  whom  he  incited  to 
murder.  I  should  be  less  than  a  man  if  I  ever  ceased  to  be  his 
enemy.  Rescued  from  the  hands  still  red  with  my  mother’s 
blood  by  brave  New  Hampshire  men,  and  carried  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  where  I  have  been  reared  and  nurtured  by  friends  of  that 
King,  I  should  be  more  than  monster  if  I  became  ungrateful  to 
them”. 

Then  he  told  with  simple  pathos  the  pitiful  tale  which  had 
burned  itself  into  his  heart  and  brain,  and  the  story  of  his  life  in 
Portsmouth ;  of  the  fostering  care  bestowed  on  himself  and  Rose ; 
and  the  wealth  of  love  and  bounty  lavished  upon  them.  Stern 
hearts  melted  with  pity,  and  eyes  unused  to  tears  moistened,  as 
he  drew  the  picture. 

“If  I  had  to  choose  between  enmity  to  the  King  and  gratitude 
to  my  benefactors”,  he  continued,  “my  task  would  appal  me.  But 
no  such  unhappy  lot  falls  to  me — my  heart  is  equal  to  both.  If 
you  doubt  it,  let  me  convince  you  out  of  your  own  hearts.  In 
the  struggle  which  tore  me  from  my  kin  and  country,  you  were 
against  my  people.  I  forgive  you  for  it,  and  they  will  forgive 
you,  if  you  now  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the 
King  who  wronged  them  as  he  now  wrongs  you.  Not  to  be 
less  magnanimous  than  they,  you  have  already  shown  yourselves 
ready  to  forgive;  for  has  not  your  Congress,  acting  in  your 
name,  sent  to  Quebec  an  appeal  to  join  with  you  in  an  effort  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke?” 

“Enough!”  cried  the  impetuous  Adams,  springing  to  his  feet. 
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“If  there  be  any  man  here  who  longer  doubts  Philip  Carillon’s 
fealty  to  our  cause,  that  man  is  impervious  to  argument,  and  a 
stranger  to  the  sentiments  of  the  human  heart !  Philip,  we  wel¬ 
come  you  to  our  ranks!  Give  him  your  hand,  every  one,  and 
take  him  to  your  hearts;  and  God  send  us  more  of  his  kind! 
And  then  to  business,  gentlemen,  for  the  hour  is  late  and  the 
matter  is  pressing”. 

Philip’s  hand  writhed  as  one  after  another  gripped  it  in  token 
of  assent,  and  the  business  then  proceeded. 

In  the  main,  the  more  conservative  leaders  had  thus  far  guid¬ 
ed  the  revolt  in  the  Colonies,  but  the  policy  of  passive  resistance 
which  they  counselled  had  been  constantly  challenged,  and  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  it.  The  more 
ardent  spirits  argued  effectively  that  it  only  palliated  without 
curing  the  evils  complained  of ;  that  sooner  or  later  the  people 
would  tire  of  it  and  give  up  the  struggle;  that  they  were  ripe 
for  an  aggressive  movement  which  would  bring  on  the  issue; 
and  that  failure  to  lead  them  in  that  direction  would  speedily 
end  in  the  loss  of  all  that  had  been  gained.  The  cooler  heads 
pleaded  that  aggression  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  conflict  of 
arms  in  which  the  Colonies  were  sure  to  be  worsted. 

The  meeting  at  the  “Green  Dragon”  divided  at  once  on  these 
lines.  Adams  and  Revere  were  for  sending  letters  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees  wherever  powder  was  stored  counselling  its  seizure.  The 
more  cautious  were  emphatic  in  their  belief  that  such  advice,  if 
followed,  would  precipitate  a  war  which  the  Colonies  were  not 
in  the  least  prepared  for. 

“When  shall  we  be  prepared?”  demanded  Adams.  “Not  in 
the  lifetime  of  any  man  living,  if  we  delay  till  we  have  strength 
to  cope  with  the  force  ultimately  to  be  brought  against  us.  We 
are  strong  enough  now  to  overwhelm  all  the  King’s  troops  at 
present  on  our  shores  and  convert  to  our  own  use  all  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  now  accumulated  for  our  destruction.  Before  oth¬ 
ers  can  be  brought  here,  we  will  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 
If  ever  we  are  to  assert  ourselves,  the  time  has  now  come”. 

“Parliament  has  stopped  the  importation  of  powder”,  said 
the  timid.  “Where  are  we  to  get  our  supply  if  we  go  to  war?” 

“Heavens!”  cried  Adams,  “isn’t  there  enough  in  the  King’s 
arsenals  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia  for  our  immediate 
needs?  And  isn’t  it  ours  for  the  taking?  Before  that  is  gone 
we  will  master  the  trick  of  making  mpre.  Besides,  we  have 
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ships,  and  the  men  to  sail  them,  to  bring  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  in  spite  of  Parliament  and  the  British  navy, 
powder  enough  to  blow  Great  Britain  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  isn’t  powder  we  will  need,  but  courage,  courage,  courage!” 

The  discussion  wore  on  till  long  after  midnight,  but  not  all 
the  fiery  eloquence  of  Adams  and  his  supporters  could  arouse 
the  courage  of  the  majority  to  the  pitch  required  for  the  “overt 
act”  which  the  enthusiasts  were  so  eager  for.  The  moderates 
even  doubted  if  there  was  enough  powder  in  store  anywhere 
to  compensate  for  the  risk  involved  in  its  seizure,  and  called 
for  definite  information  on  that  score.  When  it  seemed  that  no 
one  was  able  to  answer,  Philip  came  forward. 

'  “I  came  here”,  he  said,  “to  bring  just  such  information  as  is 
now  asked  for.  Within  a  very  short  time  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  more  than  a  hundred  barrels  of  powder  stored 
in  Castle  William  and  Mary  at  Portsmouth ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  remains  there  at  this  moment,  guarded  by  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  King’s  troops.  To-day  I  overheard  an  officer  from  a 
British  ship  of  war  in  the  harbor  yonder  saying  that  Governor 
Wentworth  had  written  to  General  Gage  urging  that  the 
Castle  be  reinforced  or  the  powder  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety,  as  there  is  great  danger  that  it  will  be  seized  by  the 
“disaffected and  that  his  vessel  sails  for  Portsmouth  to¬ 
morrow,  whether  to  carry  reinforcements  or  to  remove  the 
powder,  I  was  not  able  to  hear. 

“It  is  not  for  me  to  give  counsel  to  older  and  wiser  men 
than  I,  but  if  it  were  left  to  me  to  say,  there  would  be  a  race 
between  that  ship  and  the  fleetest  horseflesh  in  Boston;  and 
whichever  should  first  reach  Portsmouth  would  decide  whether 
that  powder  shall  be  used  to  subdue  these  Colonies  or  to  help 
them  gain  their  freedom.  There  are  men  in  Portsmouth  who 
will  at  a  word  of  warning  take  it  from  the  King’s  forces  and 
hold  it  against  the  time  when  it  will  be  needed  to  smite  cohorts 
of  tyranny  that  will  soon  be  sent  to  trample  what  remains  of 
liberty  on  these  shores.  I  am  ready  to  make  that  race,  and  to 
start  on  the  instant,  either  alone,  or  if  you  doubt  me,  with  such 
company  as  you  may  choose”. 

Philip  s  words  started  the  discussion  anew,  but  the  meeting 
finally  broke  up  without  any  definite  action.  But  he  had  not 
proceeded  far  from  the  “Green  Dragon”  on  his  return  to 
Cambridge  when  he  was  overtaken  by  Revere  mounted  on  a 
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powerful  and  mettlesome  horse. 

“Carillon”,  he  said,  after  making  himself  known,  for  the 
moon  had  set  and  the  way  was  dark,  “do  you  really  think  there 
are  men  enough  in  Portsmouth  of  your  way  of  thinking  to  take 
that  powder?” 

“I  know  it”,  replied  Philip,  with  emphasis.  “There  isn’t  any 
doubt  about  it”. 

“Name  me  some  of  them”. 

“There’s  Thomas  Pickering,  for  one.  John  Sullivan  and 
John  Langdon  are  others.  These  will  lead,  and  hundreds  of 
others  will  follow  in  any  enterprise  which  they  enter  upon”. 

“Those  names  are  on  our  lists”,  said  Revere.  “They  are 
known  to  be  good  men  and  true;  and  although  I  doubted  you 
at  first,  I  trust  you  now.  I  am  going  to  Portsmouth  on  my 
own  account,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  Is  your  horse 
good  for  the  trip?” 

“Perhaps  not”,  replied  Philip.  “But  I  can  get  a  relay  at 
Newburyport.  I  rejoice  that  you  have  determined  to  take  this 
step.  I  had  already  decided  upon  it  myself.  But  I  must  go  to 
Cambridge  first”.  Then  he  told  of  the  Waga,  who  was  with 
him  at  the  college  and  must  not  be  left  behind. 

Revere  listened  to  the  tale,  half  incredulous  at  first,  but 
believing  it  in  the  end  because  of  implicit  confidence  in  Philip’s 
word.  “Im  not  much  for  miracles”,  said  he;  “but  if  you  keep 
on  I’ll  have  to  believe  they  are  possible.  What  you  told  at 
the  meeting,  the  story  of  your  life,  and  your  desire  to  aid  us 
in  spite  of  so  much  to  incline  you  the  other  way,  was  a  marvel 
to  me.  But  this  Indian!  A  red-skin  faithful  to  a  pale-face! 
And  for  twenty  years!  It’s  against  nature,  and  nothing  but  a 
miracle  can  account  for  it”. 

“It  is  all  very  natural  to  me”,  said  Philip,  as  they  rode  on. 
“I  am  with  you  because  you  are  against  the  enemies  of  my 
people.  And  the  Waga  is  faithful  to  me  because  my  people 
were  kind  to  his  people.  He  and  I  do  but  obey  the  call  of  the 
blood  that  runs  in  our  veins — a  voice  that  is  of  God,  I  believe, 
and  therefore  to  be  obeyed”. 

The  business  in  hand  was  too  urgent  to  permit  of  any  diver¬ 
sion,  and  the  two  men  quickly  turned  to  it  and  hurried  for¬ 
ward.  At  Cambridge  a  mount  for  the  Waga  was  soon  pro¬ 
cured,  and  two  hours  before  daylight  the  three  were  speeding 
northward  on  their  errand — two  of  them  alive  to  its  grave 
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import,  and  the  third  blindly  obedient  to  the  “call  of  the  blood” 
which  alone  spoke  to  his  dim  consciousness. 

A  biting  wintry  air  blew  in  their  faces,  a  feeble  starlight 
mocked  their  straining  eyes,  and,  ever  uncertain  of  their  way, 
they  toiled  on  slowly  and  painfully,  mostly  in  silence  but  deep 
in  thought,  and  firm  in  their  high  resolve.  The  dawn  quick¬ 
ened  their  pace  and  loosed  their  tongues.  “We  are  likely  to 
start  a  war”,  said  Revere,  “if  what  you  say  is  true,  that  the 
men  of  Portsmouth  have  the  courage  to  do  what  you  and  I  want 
done”. 

“Then  there  will  be  war”,  replied  Philip ;  “for  they  will 
surely  do  it”. 

“Do  you  believe  your  people  in  Quebec  will  join  us?” 

“I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  it.  The  blood  of  Montcalm  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  brave  men  who  died  as  he  died  for  the  honor  of 
F ranee,  cries  out  to  their  brothers  who  remain  to  be  avenged  : 
and  that  cry  will  be  heeded”. 

“If  that  is  so”,  said  Revere,  “why  shouldn’t  France  herself 
come  to  our  side?” 

“Maybe  we  shall  see  that”,  replied  Philip.  “It  ought  to  be 
so”. 

At  Salem  they  halted  for  breakfast.  Refreshment  for  man 
and  beast  speeded  them  on  their  way,  and  by  midday  they  reached 
Newburyport.  Dinner  and  a  relay  of  horses  were  to  be  had 
there,  and  the  remainder  of  their  journey  accomplished  by  even¬ 
ing.  At  the  “Wolfe  Tavern”  they  met  the  Stavers  coach,  and 
the  Waga  shied  round  it  in  wholesome  fear  of  the  lash  whose 
sure  aim  he  had  keen  memory  of.  A  troop  of  boys  running  to 
greet  the  coach  spied  the  squat  figure  in  buckskin  astride  his 
horse,  and  their  instant  hue  and  cry  sent  him  galloping  round 
the  nearest  corner.  Philip  had  dismounted,  and  his  horse  had 
been  led  to  the  stable,  before  he  discovered  the  Waga’s  absence 
and  the  cause  of  it.  Meanwhile  the  hunted  creature  had  fled 
wildly  from  street  to  street,  and,  for  a  hiding  place,  had  dodged 
into  the  pound.  Here  his  pursuers  had  found  him,  and  shutting 
the  gate  on  him,  they  had  him  at  their  mercy.  Philip  followed 
the  shouting  on  foot,  and  soon  found  him  shivering  in  his  trap. 
The  fence  swarmed  with  young  fiends  eager  for  their  prey. 
“Hand  me  a  rock!”  yelled  one.  “Get  a  gun!”  cried  another’ 
“Kill  him!  Kill  him!”  they  shrieked  in  chorus.  The  Waga 
hugged  his  horse’s  neck  and  dodged  the  shower  of  missiles  that 
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whizzed  about  his  head. 

“Shame,  lads,  shame!”  shouted  Philip,  hurrying  to  the  rescue 
and  tearing  open  the  gate.  “Quit  your  mischief  and  listen  to 

I  )> 

me ! 

The  boys  paused  and  gave  ear  to  his  words,  while  they  covert¬ 
ly  made  ready  to  renew  the  assault.  Philip  discovered  this,  and 
vaulting  quickly  into  the  Waga’s  saddle,  gathered  him  into  his 
lap.  “Not  another  stone  now,  boys,”  he  warned  them.  “Not 
another  stone,  or  you’ll  hit  me.” 

The  young  savages  surveyed  the  Waga’s  defender,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  gentleman,  stood  aloof  while 
he  rode  away  with  his  charge. 

Revere  had  arrived  on  the  scene  meanwhile,  and  was  laugh¬ 
ing  heartily  as  Philip  emerged  from  the  pound.  “The  consta¬ 
ble  will  have  you  up  for  pound-breach!”  he  cried.  “Don’t  you 
know  it’s  a  crime  to  take  beasts  out  of  hock  without  paying 
their  fines?” 

Philip  bit  his  lip  at  the  heartless  jest,  and  tried  to  bridge  the 
gulf  which  he  felt  lay  between  him  and  his  friend  of  a  day.  “It 
passes  my  understanding”,  he  said,  after  a  silence  of  some  min¬ 
utes,  “that  even  the  children  of  you  people  divest  themselves  of 
every  sentiment  of  humanity  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the 
red  man.  How  do  you  account  for  it?” 

“O,  I  don’t  know”,  answered  Revere,  sobering  a  little  under 
the  rebuke.  “Maybe  it’s  what  you  name  the  ‘call  of  the  blood’  ”. 

The  home  thrust  angered  and  disconcerted  Philip,  and  hot 
words  came  rushing  to  his  lips ;  but  he  checked  himself  with  the 
thought  that  the  weapon  which  had  pierced  his  armor  was  of 
his  own  forging,  and  he  held  his  peace. 

A  bottle  of  mellow  canary  with  a  generous  dinner  eased  away 
the  strain,  and  fresh  horses  promised  greater  speed  as  the  cour¬ 
iers  set  out  on  the  final  stage  of  their  journey.  But  soon  after 
passing  the  Merrimac  the  wind  freshened,  and  within  an  hour 
it  was  blowing  a  gale  in  their  faces.  To  add  to  their  discom¬ 
fort,  snow  began  to  fall — not  in  velvet  flakes,  but  in  sharp  gritty 
crystals  that  stung  and  blinded  like  desert  sands  blown  into 
fury.  The  sleet  matted  their  hair  and  filled  their  ears ;  blistered 
their  cheeks  and  stopped  their  nostrils;  froze  their  eye-lashes 
into  icy  curtains  and  bleared  their  sight  with  chilling  tears.  Talk 
soon  came  to  an  end,  and  with  bowed  heads  and  straining  eyes 
they  silently  picked  their  way  along  the  disappearing  track, 
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laughing  wearily  at  each  other’s  mishaps,  and  taking  mental  note 
of  the  storm’s  increasing  power. 

Many  miles  short  of  Portsmouth,  and  near  nightfall,  the 
snow  had  drifted  to  such  depths  across  a  wide  open  stretch  that 
their  horses  showed  signs  of  refusing  further  effort.  The  poor 
brutes  had  struggled  patiently  under  urging,  gentle  at  first  but 
now  grown  cruel,  and  were  fast  nearing  the  limit  of  their  en¬ 
durance.  Warned  by  their  frequent  stops  and  neighing  protests. 
Revere  proposed  a  halt  for  the  night  at  a  near-by  farm  house 
dimly  visible  through  the  storm. 

Philip  would  not  agree. 

“How  much  farther  do  you  reckon  it?”  asked  Revere. 

Philip  scanned  the  buildings  as  they  drew  nearer  and  studied 
long  to  get  his  bearings.  “Ten  miles”,  he  said  at  last,  and 
started  forward  again. 

“We  can  never  make  it?”  declared  Revere.  “The  storm  grows 
fiercer  every  minute,  and  these  horses  haven’t  another  mile  in 
them”. 

“We  can,  and  we  must!”  exclaimed  Philip.  “That  ship  will 
make  it,  and  the  powder  will  go  to  the  King  unless  we  beat 
her”. 

Protest  was  vain,  and  compromise  was  the  best  Revere  could 
do.  A  rest  for  supper  and  horse  feed,  and  then  a  plunge  for  the 
goal,  were  Philip’s  terms ;  and  the  other  complied. 

An  hour  later,  with  horses  but  little  refreshed,  they  set  for¬ 
ward  again  more  blinded  than  ever,  groping  their  way  at  a 
snail  pace  through  darkness  impenetrable.  Down  the  bleak  and 
barren  coast  the  gale  swept  with  redoubled  fury,  laden  thick  and 
heavy  with  cutting  sleet;  and  against  the  increasing  odds  they 
waged  their  fierce  and  exhausting  battle,  hour  after  hour,  near¬ 
er  and  nearer  to  victory,  but  face  to  face  with  defeat  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  struggle.  Miles  of  drifts  filled  the  road  and  slowly 
wore  away  what  strength  remained  to  the  sorely  tried  horses 
that  bore  them.  Little  by  little  the  poor  beasts  yielded  to  the 
strain,  whinnying  piteously  from  time  to  time,  but  renewing 
their  efforts  again  and  again  as  their  riders  urged  and  prodded 
them  forward. 

The  storm  had  slackened  as  they  neared  Portsmouth,  and 
when  it  had  cleared  enough  for  Philip  to  venture  an  opinion  he 
announced  his  belief  that  they  were  not  far  from  Sagamore 
creek.  A  little  later  a  gleam  from  the  lighthouse  at  Castle  Wil- 
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liam  and  Mary  confirmed  his  guess.  “Two  miles  to  the  ‘Earl 
of  Halifax’  and  victory!”  he  shouted.  “One  more  rally  and  we 

•  Iff 

win ! 

If  the  worn-out  animals  could  have  felt  his  inspiration  it 
might  perhaps  have  spurred  them  to  the  final  endeavor  de¬ 
manded  of  them.  But  lacking  that,  they  succumbed  just  at 
the  moent  when  hopes  were  highest,  and  sank  in  their  tracks. 
Nothing  could  persuade  them  to  further  trial,  and  Revere  again 
proposed  seeking  refuge  in  the  nearest  farm  house.  “It’s  too 
late  to  do  anything  to-night”,  he  declared.  “Men  can’t  be  got 
together  at  this  hour  for  such  business  as  we  want  done.  It 
will  take  a  day  to  do  it;  and  to-morrow  night  is  soonest  they 
can  be  got  ready  for  the  job”. 

“But  what  if  the  ship  has  reached  the  harbor  to-night?” 
demanded  Philip.  “In  that  case  she’ll  be  taking  on  the  powder 
in  the  morning,  and  we’ll  be  beaten”. 

“Getting  there  to-night,  I  tell  you,  won’t  help  matters”  re¬ 
plied  Revere,  hotly,  for  he  was  fully  resolved  to  go  no  further. 
“It’ll  do  no  good  to  waste  our  strength  in  this  way”. 

“I  tell  you  it  will”,  Philip  insisted.  “Less  than  a  dozen 
men  garrison  the  Castle.  It  can  be  surprised  and  the  powder 
carried  away  in  barges  before  daylight.  The  war  ship  won’t 
be  anchored  near  enough  to  discover  what’s  going  on”. 

“Nonsense!”  exclaimed  Revere;  “the  men  to  do  it  can’t  be 
got  together  in  season  to-night”. 

“Leave  that  to  me”,  said  Philip,  impatiently.  “I  beg  of 
you,  don’t  let’s  fail  now  with  the  goal  in  sight  of  us”. 

“But  our  horses  are  done  for.  Don’t  you  see  it’s  impossible 
to  go  on?  And  what  idle  folly  to  talk  about  it”. 

Philip  refused  to  yield.  “It  is  not  impossible”,  he  declared, 
with  emphasis.  “We  can  make  it  on  foot.  Come,  come! 
Minutes  are  precious.  Empires  have  been  lost  while  men  hesi¬ 
tated  like  this”. 

“Brave  words,  young  man.  But,  all  the  same,  it  cannot  be 
done;  and  I’ll  not  attempt  it.  Look  at  those  drifts  ahead". 

“Very  well”,  said  Philip.  “Stay  here  if  you  will;  but  I’m 
going  on.  One  is  as  good  as  two  to  carry  the  message  we  have 
charged  ourselves  with.  Besides,  I  shall  not  be  alone  the 
Waga  will  be  with  me”. 

There  was  enough  of  taunt  in  these  last  words  to  sting 
Revere.  To  be  outdone  by  a  stripling  and  a  pigmy  red-skin 
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was  more  than  his  pride  could  brook.  Reversing  himself  in¬ 
stantly,  and  calling  on  Philip  to  follow,  he  plunged  forward 
into  the  towering  drifts  and  took  the  brunt  of  the  battle  which 
a  moment  before  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  in  dismay.  Philip 
fell  in  behind  him,  and  the  horses,  relieved  of  their  burdens, 
were  prodded  on  by  the  Waga  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
yielding  snow  swallowed  them  waist  deep,  and  their  crusted 
and  frozen  garments  hampered  their  every  movement.  Revere 
swore  in  picturesque  variety  and  warned  Philip  not  to  call  a 
halt  if  he  fell  behind.  “Never  you  fear’’,  replied  Philip.  “Just 
get  out  of  my  way  when  I  ask  it”. 

Good  humor  was  restored  after  a  little,  but  lung  power  had 
to  be  husbanded,  and  they  made  their  wTay  mostly  in  silence. 
Sound  of  wind  and  limb  though  they  both  were,  the  struggle 
soon  told  on  their  strength,  and  only  frequent  rests  saved 
them  from  early  collapse.  Philip  took  observations  and  told 
off  the  remaining  distance  as  each  quarter  mile  was  gained. 
Revere  took  fresh  courage  at  every  announcement;  the  Waga 
kept  up  his  end  doggedly;  and  the  lighthouse  gleamed  brighter 
as  often  as  they  searched  it  out.  Detours  were  made  to  avoid 
the  more  difficult  drifts,  and  much  of  the  time  it  could  not  be 
told  whether  they  were  in  the  road  or  afield.  Dogs  awoke 
to  bark  at  them,  and  ill-protected  cattle  lowed  for  succor  as  they 
passed.  All  other  sounds  were  smothered  under  the  thick 
blanket  of  snow  that  nature  had  drawn  over  herself. 

Two  hours  after  midnight  the  storm-worn  wayfarers  ham¬ 
mered  at  the  door  of  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”,  and  Mistress 
Stavers  promptly  thrust  her  head  from  an  upper  window  in 
response.  “Who’s  there,  at  this  ungodly  hour?”  she  demanded. 

“Travellers  from  Boston”,  answered  Philip.  “Three  men 
and  horses,  with  fat  purses  and  empty  stomachs,  and  some¬ 
what  of  thirst,  crave  your  hospitality”. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  the  hostelry  was 
bustling  with  life  and  men  and  beasts  taken  under  its  shelter. 
A  warm  greeting  for  Philip,  polite  deference  for  Revere,  and 
a  frown  for  the  Waga — thus  was  their  welcome  graded  to  their 
several  deserts.  It  was  the  first  time  the  “heathen”  had  entered 
the  domain  of  Dame  Stavers  since  an  ill-starred  adventure 
there  the  year  he  came  to  Portsmouth ;  and  he  was  careful  not 
to  let  her  get  between  him  and  the  outer  door. 

The  poker  was  put  a-heating,  and  milk,  eggs,  beer  and 
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stronger  stuff  set  astir.  Soon  a  great  tankard  of  the  brew  was 
got  ready  for  the  plunge  of  hot  iron  which  should  round  it  into 
the  meat  and  drink  known  as  flip  in  those  days.  Then  generous 
mugs  of  it  received  this  finishing  touch  and  were  set  foaming 
and  sizzling  before  the  weary  guests.  The  warmth  and  cheer 
of  it  revived  them  and  tided  over  the  delay  incident  to  making 
ready  the  substantial  meal  ordered  by  Revere.  In  fact,  Philip 
mistook  its  stimulus  for  nourishment,  and  declared  he  wanted 
nothing  more.  Then,  after  a  whispered  conference  with  his 
fellow  traveller,  he  anounced  to  the  hostess  that  he  would  not  re¬ 
main  for  the  night,  and  he  and  the  Waga  departed. 

Revere  evaded  the  adroit  questionings  of  Dame  Stavers,  and 
when  his  repast  was  ready  proved  himself  a  trencherman  of 
capacious  stomach  and  a  thirst  that  reminded  her  of  Clagett. 
“Your  larder  does  you  credit”,  he  said  to  her  as  he  finished ; 
and  she  curtesied  in  her  grandest  manner.  “Now  to  bed”  he 
added ;  “and  if  I  sleep  till  noon,  don’t  think  I’m  dead”. 

As  he  stretched  his  weary  frame  for  slumber  his  mind  ran 
over  the  events  of  his  arduous  trip,  and  especially  dwelt  upon 
Philip’s  persistent  energy  and  endurance.  “The  fellow’s  a 
marvel”,  he  mused ;  “a  few  hundred  like  him  would  drive  Gage 
out  of  Boston  and  alarm  the  British  empire”. 

“  ‘The  call  of  the  blood’  ”,  he  repeated  aloud.  “  ‘The  call 
of  the  blood’.  Damme,  if  I  don’t  believe  there’s  truth  in  what 
he  says”. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


A  Comedy  of  War 

WHEN  Philip  left  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”  he  hur¬ 
ried  down  Pleasant  street  to  the  house  of  the 
Pickerings  at  the  south  mill-pond,  passing  the 
Governor’s  mansion  just  as  the  aged  Secretary 
came  out  from  a  belated  conference  over  the  dis¬ 
tracted  affairs  of  the  Province.  “More  trouble  for  you,  sir”, 
was  his  mental  comment  as  he  went  by  unnoticed;  and  he 
choked  down  a  protest  of  conscience  as  he  thought  of  the  work 
he  was  bent  upon. 

The  watch-dog  wallowed  out  from  his  kennel  and  warned  the 
intruders  off  as  Philip  and  the  Waga  approached  his  master’s 
demesne ;  and  before  he  could  be  pacified  Thomas  was  awakened 
and  raised  a  window  to  investigate.  “Who  goes  there?”  he 
called.  “Philip  Carillon,  at  your  service”,  came  the  answer;  “on 
business  of  great  moment.  Let  me  in  and  you  shall  hear”. 

The  two  were  quickly  cheek  by  jowl  over  the  weighty  af¬ 
fair  which  had  brought  them  together.  “Has  the  Castle  been 
reinforced?”  Philip  asked,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated. 

“No”,  answered  Thomas.  “The  Governor  still  holds  to 
his  belief  that  fine  words  will  butter  the  King’s  parsnips”. 

“Has  any  war-ship  arrived  from  Boston?” 

“No;  but  tell  me  what  you’re  so  excited  about.  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  your  sudden  appearance  here  at  this  unseemly  hour.” 

“Has  the  ammunition  been  removed  from  the  Castle?  Answer 
me  that  and  I’ll  explain”. 

“No;  it’s  all  there”,  replied  Thomas;  “that  is,  it  must  be,  for 
I  haven’t  heard  of  its  being  taken  away”. 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Philip.  “Now  to  business”.  Then  in 
hurried,  almost  incoherent  words,  he  told  what  he  had  heard  in 
Boston,  and  unfolded  his  daring  scheme  of  surprising  the  Cas¬ 
tle  and  seizing  the  munitions. 

Thomas  listened  uneasily,  and  his  face  betrayed  doubt.  “I 
didn’t  know  you  were  with  us,  Philip”,  he  began,  when  he  could 
get  in  a  word.  “It  seems  strange  that  one  placed  as  you  are 
should  take  up  our  cause.  I  don’t  know  what  to  think — ” 
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“Oh  God!”  cried  Philip,  interrupting.  “Am  I  to  be  doubted 
everywhere?  I,  a  gentleman  born  and  bred,  not  to  be  believed 
when  I  declare  against  a  King  who  has  wronged  me,  wronged 
my  people,  and  wronged  France,  whose  son  I  am?  Is  there  no 
faith  in  one  who  rises  above  the  sordid  things  of  life,  above  mere 
gratitude  for  personal  favor,  and  dedicates  himself  to  a  lofty 
purpose  that  scorns  such  mean  and  insignificant  trammels?”  And 
he  burst  into  tears. 

Thomas  had  known  something  of  the  passion  which  Philip 
had  nursed  throughout  his  boyhood,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  this  display  of  it.  He  had  counted  it  ephemeral  and  fantas¬ 
tic,  to  be  outgrown  and  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  too  sublime  for  solid  earth  and  its  realities.  But  now 
as  he  heard  these  burning  words  and  looked  into  the  tearful  face 
before  him,  he  became  impressed.  That  ride  from  Boston,  too! 
No  boyish  dream  could  have  sustained  him  through  a  trial  like 
that.  After  a  moment  of  thought  he  dismissed  all  doubt  and 
frankly  assured  Philip  of  his  faith  in  him.  “But  who  advises 
this?”  he  asked.  “It’s  pretty  serious  business”. 

“I  proposed  it  to  the  Committee  in  Boston,  and  they  dis¬ 
cussed  it;  but  all  were  not  in  favor  of  it.  Mr.  Paul  Revere 
agreed  with  me,  and  came  here  with  me  to  advise  it.  But  he’s 
worn  out,  and  had  to  go  to  bed  at  Stavers’s”. 

“You  ought  to  be  in  bed  too”,  Thomas  smiled.  “I  wonder 
you’re  alive  after  such  a  ride.  The  worst  storm  we’ve  had  in 
years”. 

“It  was  nothing.  Think  of  what  was  at  stake”,  replied  Phil¬ 
ip.  “We  must  have  that  powder”. 

“You  are  right,  my  boy.  It  must  be  ours.  If  the  Governor 
and  General  Gage  are  afraid  we’ll  take  it,  that’s  the  very  thing 
to  do”. 

“Come  on  then”,  cried  Philip,  rising.  “Let’s  go  out  and  be 
doing  before  it’s  too  late”. 

“Not  so  fast,  boy.  We  must  plan  a  little.  Besides,  there’s 
time  enough.  No  ship  could  have  got  farther  than  Salem  in 
the  gale  that’s  been  blowing.  It’s  the  Scarborough  that’s  com¬ 
ing,  probably;  and  against  this  head  wind  she  won’t  get  here 
for  twenty-four  hours  yet”. 

“O,  don’t  take  any  chances”,  Philip  urged;  but  Thomas  over¬ 
ruled  him,  and  he  sat  down,  knowing  the  other  had  been  much 
at  sea  and  spoke  by  the  book. 
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“Now  let’s  see”,  said  Thomas;  “you  and  I  and  the  two 
John’s,  Langdon  and  Sullivan,  are  enough  to  know  what  s  up. 
We’ll  want  about  a  hundred  men,  but  the  rest  musn’t  be  told 
till  we  get  together  for  the  job.  We’ll  have  to  send  to  Durham 
for  Sullivan — ” 

“I’ll  go  for  him”,  Philip  interrupted.  “The  Waga  will  canoe 
me  up  the  river.  The  roads  won’t  be  broken  out  in  season  for 
our  purpose”. 

“All  right.  But  you  get  to  bed  now.  You’ll  need  to  start 
early,  and  you  must  have  some  rest  first.  I’ll  attend  to  things 
here”. 

“Yes,  I’m  tired”,  Philip  admitted ;  “but  it’s  best  to  start  now. 
Daylight  isn’t  the  thing  for  this  business.  Give  me  a  letter  to 
Sullivan — he’ll  distrust  me  if  you  don’t — and  I'll  be  off  in  half 
an  hour”. 

Thomas  yielded,  and  wrote  the  letter.  “I’ll  want  to  see  Mr. 
Revere”,  he  said;  “so  give  me  a  letter  to  him.  I’ve  written  to 
Sullivan  what  to  do,  and  I’ll  arrange  everything  here.  Get 
back  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  I’ll  know  what  to  expect  of  him”. 

Philip  penned  a  line  to  Revere,  introducing  Thomas  and  out¬ 
lining  the  plans,  then  hurried  away  to  the  Governor’s  boat¬ 
house  in  Puddle  Dock.  Quickly  and  silently  the  Waga’s 
slender  birch  canoe  was  slipped  into  the  water  and  paddled  out 
into  the  harbor.  The  tide  favored,  and  the  Indian’s  deep 
long  strokes  sped  the  frail  craft  swiftly  on  its  course.  The 
town  slept,  and  darkness  screened  the  fleeting  object  even  trom 
the  lookouts  of  the  anchored  ships  that  lay  in  its  way. 

In  spite  of  his  enthusiasm  Philip  began  to  yield  to  the 
physical  strain  he  had  been  under.  Drowsiness  crept  upon  him, 
and  he  tried  in  vain  to  shake  it  off.  Fearing  to  give  way  to 
it,  he  took  the  Waga’s  place  and  paddled.  This  kept  him 
awake,  but  he  lacked  the  skill  to  keep  up  the  pace  he  wished. 
Shifting  back  again,  he  told  his  faithful  servitor  in  French  where 
to  go,  and  to  wake  him  if  he  slept,  before  the  end  of  the  jour¬ 
ney.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  sleeping — not  the  dreamless 
sleep  of  exhaustion,  but  the  sleep  of  the  senses  only,  whicti 
leaves  the  brain  rioting  wherein  was  orderly  activity  before. 
In  the  realm  of  dreams  to  which  he  passed,  not  only  was  the 
Castle  at  Portsmouth  stormed  and  taken,  but  Quebec  fell  and 
New  France  rose  again,  and  even  London  passed  under  the 
yoke  of  a  conquering  host  bearing  the  banner  of  St.  Louis.  While 
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the  canoe  was  going  a  mile  he  lived  years — years  of  carnage, 
conquest  and  glory — and  awoke  in  a  state  of  exaltation  that 
knew  neither  weariness  nor  sign  of  slumber. 

His  mind  awake  now  swept  over  the  area  it  had  covered  in 
dream,  and  breaking  through  all  restraint,  with  only  the  dumb 
Waga  for  auditor,  he  began  to  voice  his  thought.  “An  empire 
across  the  sea”,  he  declaimed,  “rests  secure  in  its  own  conceit 
while  a  bold  youth  on  these  distant  shores  fires  the  train  that 
shall  set  ablaze  the  accumulated  hate  of  centuries  stored  up 
for  its  destruction.  The  mine  is  laid,  and  this  really  first  act 
of  war  will  explode  it.  Into  the  breach  the  British  Colonists 
will  leap,  and  my  people  in  Quebec  will  follow  at  the  first 
alarm.  The  call  of  the  blood  will  be  heard  in  the  fatherland, 
and  my  beloved  France  will  rise  in  her  might  and  smite  her 
despoiler.  The  proud  Briton  will  be  humbled,  the  wrongs  of 
ages  will  be  avenged,  and  my  rightful  name  and  heritage  be 
restored  to  me”. 

In  his  intoxication  he  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  losing  his 
balance,  upset  the  canoe.  In  a  flash  he  and  the  Waga  were 
floundering  in  the  water  and  chilled  to  the  marrow.  Fortune 
was  kind,  for  they  happened  on  a  shoal  and  were  able  to  wade 
ashore.  Getting  things  to  rights  so  far  as  could  be  done,  they 
quickly  went  forward  again — the  Waga  working  off  his  chill, 
but  Philip  shuddering  and  cramped,  till  they  changed  places 
once  more  and  reversed  the  conditions. 

The  young  empire-wrecker  was  quite  sane  now  after  his  icy 
plunge,  and  applied  himself  to  the  immediate  business  of  getting 
to  Durham.  A  little  before  daylight  he  accomplished  the 
journey  and  startled  Sullivan  with  his  bold  design.  “Read  this 
letter  from  Thomas  Pickering”,  he  said,  warned  by  the  in¬ 
credulous  smile  which  greeted  his  proposal. 

Sullivan  read  the  letter;  but  notwithstanding  Pickering’s 
assurance  that  the  bearer  was  to  be  trusted  he  questioned  him 
sharply  and  eyed  him  with  an  ominous  look.  “I  see  you 
tremble?”  he  said  fiercely,  noting  the  tremor  now  returning 
to  Philip. 

“I  do,  sir”,  replied  Philip,  proudly;  “but  not  from  fear  nor 
guilt.  My  clothes  are  drenched,  you  see;”  and  then  he  told 
of  his  mishap  and  begged  a  change  of  raiment. 

“You  shall  have  that,  whether  or  no”,  responded  Sullivan ; 
“and  something  warming  for  the  inner  man  besides”. 
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Dry  clothes  and  a  bracing  drink  of  hot  rum  and  water  ban¬ 
ished  the  suspicious  chill;  the  Waga  came  in  to  dry  himself  by 
the  roaring  fire  set  agoing;  and  soon  a  bond  of  trust  was 
established  between  the  host  and  his  visitor. 

A  welcome  breakfast  came  on  in  course,  and  Philip  realized 
as  he  ate,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dinner  at  Newburyport, 
how  famished  he  had  become.  “Tell  Pickering  I’ll  be  at  his 
house  with  twenty  men  before  midnight”,  said  Sullivan,  pres¬ 
ently,  as  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  plan.  “And  will  you 
take  a  hand  yourself?”  he  asked,  smiling  as  he  awaited  the 
answer. 

“I  expect  to”,  replied  Philip.  “Why  shouldn’t  I  share  the 
peril  as  well  as  the  glory?” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Sullivan.  “When  John  Wentworth 
awakes  to  find  an  enemy  in  the  palace  he’ll  begin  to  think 
there’s  something  more  than  tavern  talk  in  our  protests”. 

Philip  wasted  no  time  when  his  errand  was  done  and  his 
breakfast  finished.  The  sun  was  barely  up  when  he  set  out  on  his 
return.  Lying  prone  in  the  canoe,  he  soon  fell  into  a  restful 
sleep  which  only  ended  when  the  Waga  woke  him  in  Puddle 
Dock.  Then  he  hurried  to  Pickering  with  his  message,  and 
thence  to  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”  for  a  short  talk  with  Revere. 
At  the  end  of  this  he  betook  himself  to  the  Governor’s  man¬ 
sion,  not  without  some  twinges  of  conscience,  but  firm  of 
purpose  and  much  elated  with  his  part. 

The  Governor  and  Lady  Frances  greeted  him  affectionately, 
and  Rose  fell  on  his  neck  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

Having  to  tell  less  than  the  whole  truth  in  explanation,  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  falsehood  he  had  ever  known,  and  the 
wrench  of  it  made  him  sore  at  heart;  but  he  nerved  himself 
and  persevered.  “The  end  justifies  concealment”,  he  argued 
to  himself.  “It  would  be  folly  to  reveal  more”. 

Only  when  he  was  alone  with  Rose  did  he  find  it  necessary 
to  evade.  Smothering  him  with  endearments,  she  insisted  he 
had  not  told  what  really  had  brought  him  home  without  warn¬ 
ing.  “Fie!”  she  cried;  “I  know  there’s  something  behind  this — 
some  lady-love,  it  must  be.  And  you  won’t  tell  me”.  Then  she 
feigned  grief ;  but  tears  availed  nothing,  and  she  teased  again. 
“Brother  dear,  when  did  I  ever  hide  anything  from  you?  My 
first  and  on — my  first  love,  even,  you  knew  as  soon  as  my  own 
heart  knew  it.  And  now  you  have  secrets  from  me!  Oh,  I 
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must  know!  Please,  Philip,  won’t  you  tell  me?  You  know 
it  will  be  no  less  a  secret  when  you  have  confided  it  to  me”. 

Unable  to  deny  her  impeachment,  and  impelled  by  the  habit 
of  a  lifetime,  he  finally  yielded  to  her  entreaties  and  told  her  all. 

“Oh,  Philip!  this  is  dreadful!”  she  exclaimed.  “Robert’s  at 
the  Castle,  and  he’ll  be  killed !  How  can  you  do  it  when  you 
know — I’ll  send  word  to  him  to  come  away — ” 

“Rose!  Rose!”  Philip  interrupted.  “Is  this  the  way  you 
would  keep  my  secret  ?  Put  away  the  thought  instantly”. 

“But  I’ll  tell  him  not  to  let  the  others  know”,  she  pleaded. 
“Then  there’ll  be  no  harm”. 

“Nonsense,  girl!  You  should  know  better.  Besides,  what 
about  Thomas?  He  may  be  killed,  too,  and  you  can’t  call  him 
off”. 

“Oh!”  she  moaned,  “was  ever  one  so  beset  as  I?  I  might  live 
if  one  should  be  killed.  But  both!  Oh,  Philip,  I  shall  die!” 

With  these  despairing  words  and  a  sob  that  convulsed  her, 
she  threw  herself  into  her  brother’s  arms  and  wept  away  her 
excess  of  feeling  in  the  way  long  familiar  to  him.  Her  love  af¬ 
fairs  had  reached  no  solution  in  the  two  years  since  she  wrote  to 
him  for  aid,  although  they  had  grown  less  acute.  So  transparent 
was  she,  and  so  real  did  her  dilemma  appear  to  them,  that  both 
her  lovers  had  continued  to  press  their  suits.  Now  one  and 
now  the  other,  had  seemed  first  in  the  race;  but  still  she  had 
hesitated,  and  something  like  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  had  come 
to  possess  both  of  them,  as  well  as  herself.  Now,  however,  in 
the  presence  of  impending  tragedy,  her  divided  love  revived  in 
all  its  first  intensity,  and  quite  overcame  her. 

As  soon  as  she  became  calmer,  Philip  explained  that  no  blood¬ 
shed  was  expected ;  that  the  great  disparity  in  numbers,  and  the 
complete  surprise  intended,  would  preclude  serious  resistance; 
and  that  the  Castle  would  probably  surrender  without  a  shot. 
This  reassured  her,  and  she  listened  with  enthusiasm  to  his 
glowing  picture  of  the  momentous  struggle  now  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  the  vast  results  to  follow.  “You  have  always  told 
me  this  would  come!”  she  exclaimed;  “but  I  didn’t  realize  hovr 
glorious  it  would  be”.  Not  till  after  they  had  separated  did 
she  begin  to  consider  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  Cochran  and  Pickering;  but  that  is  not  for  the 
present  writing. 

Throughout  the  day,  without  apparent  haste,  but  really  los- 
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ing  no  time,  Pickering  went  to  one  after  another  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  enlisted  him  in  the  enterprise.  As  soon  as  the  town 
was  well  asleep  they  began  to  arrive,  singly  and  in  groups,  at 
the  rendezvous  at  the  Pickering  mill.  By  midnight  a  hundred 
of  them  had  mustered,  each  armed  in  his  own  fashion,  but  all 
effectively,  each  also  with  a  plan  of  his  own  and  a  will  to  en¬ 
force  it.  A  mighty  wrangle  ensued,  and  was  still  in  progress 
when  Sullivan  and  his  men  arrived  with  fresh  distractions. 
Whether  stealth  or  open  attack  were  better,  whether  a  sea-ward 
or  a  land-ward  approach  were  the  more  feasible,  what  to  do  in 
this  or  that  contingency,  how  to  proceed  in  case  of  possible  fail¬ 
ure,  were  a  few  of  the  many  questions  debated  but  not  settled 
when  Pickering  stilled  the  clamor  by  a  reminder  that  it  would 
soon  be  too  late  to  do  anything.  This  resulted  in  a  vote  to  refer 
everything  to  Langdon,  Sullivan  and  Pickering,  with  an  admo¬ 
nition  to  report  a  full  plan  and  a  leader  in  half  an  hour. 

When  the  trio  reported  there  was  a  demand  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  booty  they  expected  to  capture.  Picker¬ 
ing  had  been  chosen  to  lead,  and  at  this  fresh  difficulty  he  as¬ 
sumed  command  with  a  vigor  that  put  an  end  to  delay.  “Sil¬ 
ence  in  the  ranks!”  he  roared.  “Time  enough  to  settle  that 
when  we  get  it.  Get  into  the  barges,  every  one  of  you,  and 
don’t  let  me  hear  another  loud  word  from  you  till  the  job  is 
done”. 

Good-natured  acquiescence  succeeded  the  tumult,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  five  barges  with  muffled  oars  crept  out  into  the  harbor 
and  started  by  a  circuitous  route  for  Great  Island.  A  full  moon 
and  a  cloudless  sky  after  the  storm  ill  favored  secrecy,  and  cau¬ 
tion  was  the  word.  Six  score  of  intrepid  men,  with  jaws  set 
and  hands  gripping  firelock,  pistol  or  cutlass,  silently  bore  down 
upon  the  ancient  fortress  typifying  the  power  and  prestige  of  a 
proud  nation  which  only  the  greatest  dared  affront.  The  gar¬ 
rison  slept,  and  the  commandant  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
dreamed  only  of  peace.  A  lone  sentry  paced  the  ramparts,  the 
beacon  light  guided  the  approach,  and  all  things  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  favor  the  attack. 

As  the  little  band  drew  near  the  landing  back  of  the  Castle, 
Philip  and  the  Waga  joined  them  in  their  canoe.  An  instant 
murmur  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  Philip  was  made  to  feel 
again  the  distrust  which  he  had  encountered  at  his  every  step 
in  the  affair ;  but  Pickering  came  to  his  rescue  with  a  warm 
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greeting  which  allayed  the  fears  of  the  men  and  established  him 
in  their  confidence.  “Remember  the  time  he  wouldn’t  pray  for 
the  King”,  said  one.  “Aye,  aye!”  came  the  answer  from  a  doz¬ 
en  throats.  “He’s  a  better  rebel  than  any  of  us”.  “S-h,  s-h,  s-h”, 
Pickering  hissed,  and  silence  fell  again. 

The  barges  took  the  beach  softly,  and  the  men  stepped  ashore 
without  a  sound.  The  leader  drew  them  away  behind  a  thicket 
to  make  his  final  dispositions  and  say  his  last  word.  He  was  not 
versed  in  war,  and  risked  no  attempt  at  tactics;  but  he  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  true  to  his  nature,  aimed  to  do  it  in 
the  simple  straightforward  fashion  that  became  him.  Neither 
was  he  eloquent,  except  when  he  swore,  and  that  was  only  in 
times  of  extreme  urgency;  but  his  heart  was  full  now,  and  he 
felt  that  his  lips  could  be  trusted  to  speak  from  its  abundance. 
Gathering  the  company  close  around  him,  he  harangued  them  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  which  added  intensity  to  his  words. 

“Men,  you  know  me”,  he  began.  “You  know  how  I  feel.  I 
have  told  you  we  want  to  take  that  fort.  I  could  do  it  alone, 
but  I  should  be  hanged  for  it.  A  hundred  men  can  do  it,  and 
defy  the  hangman.  My  neck  is  worth  saving,  and  so  I  have 
called  you  to  help.  See  that  you  all  have  a  hand  in  it,  if  you 
care  for  me.  No  shooting,  remember,  unless  I  give  the  word. 
Then  blow  every  red-coat  to  hell,  and  don’t  mind  the  hereafter 
— it’ll  all  be  set  down  to  your  credit.  I’ll  go  ahead  and  stran¬ 
gle  the  sentry — there’s  only  one — and  when  I  whistle,  over  the 
parapet,  every  man  of  you,  and  make  for  the  quarters.  Be  live¬ 
ly,  and  in  two  minutes  we’ll  have  every  one  of  them  prisoner. 
Down  on  your  bellies  when  you  see  me  do  it,  and  crawl  to  the 
edge  of  the  moat.  Then  wait  for  my  signal,  and  when  you 
hear  it,  do  your  damnedest.  Come  on  now,  and  the  devil  take 
the  laggards,  if  there  be  any!” 

Stealthily  they  advanced  from  their  covert,  the  snow  deaden¬ 
ing  their  footsteps,  till  they  heard  their  own  quickened  heart¬ 
beats.  A  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  the  leader  went  down  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  the  others  followed  suit.  Slowly  they  crept 
forward  to  the  western  glacis  and  paused  for  the  strangling. 
The  sentry  was  on  the  eastern  front,  and  they  were  hidden 
from  his  view.  Pickering  slid  down  into  the  moat  and  clamb¬ 
ered  out  on  the  other  side.  Stooping  low  at  the  foot  of  the  par¬ 
apet,  he  ran  round  a  salient  and  disappeared.  A  breathless  mo¬ 
ment  of  waiting  and  a  dog-bark  within,  keened,  the  men  for  their 
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signal,  and  he  gave  it  before  the  edge  was  off.  Watching  his 
chance,  he  stole  up  behind  the  night-guard  and  with  a  swift 
blow  of  his  heavy  fist  felled  him  in  his  tracks.  Before  the  man 
could  make  a  move  to  rise  his  throat  was  in  a  vice  and  breath 
shut  off.  When  he  ceased  to  struggle,  but  before  he  was  past 
recovery,  Pickering  snatched  the  firelock  from  his  loosened  grasp 
and  flung  it  into  the  moat.  Then  thrusting  two  fingers  into 
his  mouth  he  blew  a  shrill  whistle  between  them  and  leaped  in¬ 
side  the  fort. 

At  the  signal  the  men  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  poured 
into  the  moat.  Clawing  and  slipping,  they  struggled  up  the 
slope  and  over  the  rampart  to  their  work.  Pickering  made 
for  the  commandant’s  house,  Philip  and  the  Waga  at  his 
heels,  and  woke  the  startled  officer  with  a  demand  for  instant 
surrender.  Captain  John  Cochran,  kinsman  of  Robert,  had 
been  long  in  the  King’s  service  and  many  years  in  command  of 
the  Castle;  but  this  was  his  first  experience  of  war,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  the  taste.  “To  whom?”  he  called  from  his  bed¬ 
chamber.  “To  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Thomas  Pickering  com¬ 
manding!”  thundered  the  leader.  “Be  quick  about  it”,  he 
added,  “and  respect  your  lady,  as  we  do,  or  we’ll  break  in  on 
you  . 

Hastily  dressed,  and  not  yet  comprehending,  the  Captain 
appeared  and  gave  himself  into  custody.  Philip  was  assigned  to 
guard  him,  and  Pickering  hastened  away  to  secure  the  rest 
of  the  garrison.  But  no  need  of  his  aid,  he  found,  for  the  last 
man  of  them  had  been  made  prisoners  “in  two  minutes”  as  he 
had  predicted ;  and  Sullivan  had  them  lined  up  on  the  parade. 
“Three  cheers  for  our  victory!”  shouted  a  young  enthusiast 
as  the  leader  appeared.  “No,  no”,  cried  the  cautious  Pickering. 
“The  Scarborough  may  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  our  victory 
will  be  barren  if  she  finds  out  what  we  are  doing  here”. 

Robert  Cochran  seemed  unreconciled,  and  at  sight  of  his 
rival  in  love  he  fired  up  and  started  to  speak;  but  a  hint  from 
Langdon  silenced  him.  Then  he  approached  Pickering  with 
mock  humility  and  proffered  him  his  sword.  “Keep  it”,  said 
the  magnanimous  one.  “Gentlemen  need  not  be  humiliated;” 
and  the  prisoner  buckled  it  on  again. 

“Now  for  the  powder”,  said  Pickering,  and  the  men  fell  to 
with  a  will.  Raiding  the  magazine,  they  rolled  it  out,  a  hun¬ 
dred  barrels  in  all,  and  loading  it  on  sleds,  drew  it  in  triumph 
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to  the  landing.  All  the  small  arms  went  with  it,  and  before 
daylight  the  whole  was  afloat  in  barges  and  on  the  way  to 
Durham  in  charge  of  Sullivan  and  his  men. 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  Castle  rendered  power¬ 
less.  The  victors  clamored  to  remain  in  garrison,  but  Picker¬ 
ing  would  not  hear  of  it.  “We’ll  take  out  the  guns  after  break¬ 
fast”,  he  said,  “if  the  Scarborough  doesn’t  arrive.  That’s  the 
thing  to  do and  the  men  asquiesced. 

It  remained  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners.  Some  wanted  them 
put  in  jail;  others  were  content  to  drum  them  through  the 
town;  but  most  were  in  favor  of  letting  them  go.  Leniency 
carried  the  day,  and  the  -crest-fallen  garrison  were  turned  loose 
in  the  erstwhile  stronghold  now  shorn  of  its  strength. 

Robert  Cochran  alone  showed  resentment,  albeit  the  spirit 
of  the  craven.  As  Pickering  turned  to  leave  the  fort,  the 
young  hot-head  drew  his  sword  and  rushing  up  behind  him 
made  a  vicious  thrust  which  would  have  run  him  through  if 
Philip  had  not  struck  up  the  weapon  and  warned  the  intended 
victim.  The  maddened  Thomas  whirled  about,  and  gripping 
Cochran  with  both  his  hands,  shook  the  breath  out  of  him — 
for  all  the  world,  the  men  said,  just  in  the  way  of  a  mastiff 
punishing  the  lesser  breeds  who  angered  him.  “You  little 
villian!”  he  cried,  “you  ought  to  be  spanked!”  Then  he  bent 
the  culprit  across  his  knee  ,and  laid  on  with  his  broad  palm 
till  the  cushioned  part  of  the  prone  anatomy  was  blistered  in 
all  its  breadth;  and  men  who  would  have  torn  the  assassin  to 
pieces  a  minute  before  now  split  their  sides  with  laughter  as  he 
limped  away  to  his  quarters. 

“Thomas,  you’ve  made  a  comedy  of  war!”  exclaimed  Lang- 
don;  “and  you  are  as  magnanimous  as  you  are  brave.” 


CHAPTER  XXII 


A  Plague  on  Both 

IN  the  trail  of  the  night’s  work  on  Great  Island  many 
events  followed,  important  in  the  history  of  the  time, 
but  only  such  as  concern  the  story  in  hand  need  be 
noticed  here. 

Pickering  and  his  men  came  back  elated  with  their 
success,  and  dispersed  to  their  homes  for  breakfast.  Assembling 
on  the  Parade  in  the  early  morning,  they  provided  themselves 
with  teams  and  returned  to  the  fort  by  way  of  the  Newcastle 
bridge  to  bring  away  the  guns.  The  garrison  were  powerless 
to  prevent  this  fresh  spoliation  and  looked  on  in  silence  as  the 
work  proceeded.  The  dismantling  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  the  trophies  were  paraded  through  the  town  amid  a  general 
acclaim.  Later  on  they  were  separately  hidden  in  cellars  against 
the  time  of  need,  which  soon  came. 

At  the  Government  House  consternation  reigned.  The 
Council  was  convened  at  once  only  to  find  itself  without  sub¬ 
stantial  power.  Langdon  and  Sullivan  were  officers  of  the 
militia,  and  the  rank  and  file  were  largely  of  the  party  that  had 
despoiled  the  fort.  Beyond  depriving  the  two  recreant  officers 
of  their  commissions  and  issuing  a  perfunctory  proclamation, 
the  Government  of  the  Province  was  able  to  do  nothing,  and 
resigned  itself  to  impotent  rage. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  interrupted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  paraders  with  a  demand  that  the  Government 
abdicate  its  powers.  When  no  answer  was  forthcoming  forci¬ 
ble  measures  were  threatened ;  but  Langdon  interposed  with 
pacific  counsels,  and  his  voice  prevailed. 

The  day  could  hardly  pass  without  some  excess ;  and  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  “Earl  of  Halifax”  to  suffer  the  infliction. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  its  new  abode  the  hostelry  had  grad¬ 
ually  become  the  exclusive  resort  of  the  gentry  who  adhered  to 
the  King,  and  consequently  had  grown  into  great  disfavor  with 
the  disaffected.  Mistress  Stavers,  contrary  to  her  expectation, 
had  found  increase  of  profit  in  the  new  clientage,  and  was  quick 
to  follow  where  her  interest  led.  Her  liege  lord  had  yielded 
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the  reins  to  her  again,  and  both  he  and  his  brother  of  the 
“Flying  Stage  Coach”  went  with  her  wholly  over  to  the  side  of 
the  royalists. 

When  the  Council  adjourned  some  of  its  members  went  to 
the  inn  to  confer  with  a  company  of  sympathizers  gathered 
there.  Pickering’s  men  followed,  and  lining  up  in  front,  began 
to  jeer.  Mistress  Stavers  felt  called  upon  to  assert  herself  in 
defence  of  the  British  empire,  and  appeared  in  the  door  way 
red  and  swollen  with  belligerency.  Whatever  of  refinement 
she  had  undergone,  she  still  held  in  reserve  the  rude  vigor  of 
tongue  which  had  served  her  so  well  in  her  early  and  more 
humble  days.  “You  sons  of  Belial!”  she  screamed,  brandishing 
a  horny  fist  and  dancing  a  tattoo  on  the  door-sill,  “The  King’s 
Attorney’ll  have  the  law  on  ye!  The  jail’s  waiting  for  ye! 
The  hangman’s  ready  for  ye!  And  hell’s  ashamed  to  know 
you’re  coming!  Don’t  laugh  at  me,  Tom  Pickering!  I’ll  have 
my  sign-post  made  into  a  gibbet  for  you,  and  see  you  swing 
from  it!” 

In  an  evil  moment  she  had  said  the  word  that  kindled  wrath. 
He  'whose  name  and  effigy  were  blazoned  on  the  sign  had  been 
of  the  Ministry  that  devised  the  Stamp  Act.  The  mention  of 
the  sign  drew  all  eyes  to  it,  and  bitter  memories  of  ten  years 
gone  were  awakened  by  the  sight  of  it. 

“Down  with  the  post!”  cried  the  frenzied  patriots.  “Down 
with  the  Earl!”  And  they  moved  to  the  attack  with  one 
accord. 

A  woodsman  with  an  axe  happened  along,  and  responding 
to  the  demand,  laid  the  thing  low  with  a  few  lusty  strokes. 
Instantly  the  crowd  trampled  the  hated  effigy  under  foot. 
While  they  were  still  stamping  on  the  painted  face  Clagett 
arrived  on  the  scene.  “.By  Jove!”  he  exclaimed,  “they  have 
revived  the  Stamp  Act!”  But  his  pun  passed  unnoticed — 
“the  best  I  ever  made”,  he  added,  “and  nobody  saw  it”. 

The  frenzy  grew  with  what  it  fed  on,  and  a  storm  of  missiles 
riddled  the  windows.  The  mob  poured  in,  and  Stavers  fled 
out  by  the  back  door,  stopping  only  when  he  reached  a  friendly 
refuge  miles  away  in  an  adjoining  town.  His  more  belligerent 
partner  retreated  slowly  and  stubbornly,  and  made  her  final 
stand  in  the  tap-room,  holding  that  citadel  till  Langdon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  calling  off  the  invaders.  The  windows  were  boarded 
up,  and  the  inn  remained  closed  till  the  house  of  Stavers 
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changed  its  allegiance  to  the  patriot  cause  some  months  later 
and  a  new  sign  appeared  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt — a  compromise  which  saved  the  pride  of  Mistress 
Stavers  and  satisfied  the  “Sons  of  Liberty”. 

Philip’s  part  in  the  uprising  became  generally  known,  and 
by  the  second  day  the  Governor  had  learned  all  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Calling  Philip  into  his  presence,  he  recited  what 
he  had  heard  and  asked  if  it  was  true. 

“It  is  true”,  said  Philip,  calmly  but  respectfully.  “It  has 
pained  me  to  act  thus,  but  I  could  do  no  less”. 

“I  am  amazed  at  what  you  have  done”,  said  the  Governor; 
“and  doubly  amazed  that  you  have  done  it  against  your  bet¬ 
ter  instinct,  as  you  now  intimate.  You  may  explain”. 

“I  beg  you  will  not  mistake  my  meaning”,  answered  Philip, 
promptly.  “I  have  had  no  misgivings — my  conscience  has  ap¬ 
proved  everything.  But  I  grieve  that  my  path  of  duty  crosses 
yours — that  I  must  oppose  you  whom  I  love  and  respect,  and 
to  whom  I  owe  more  than  I  can  repay.  I  pray  you  believe 
me,  on  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  it  is  not  that  I  am  wanting 
in  gratitude,  but  because  I  love  France  more,  and  owe  her 
even  more  than  I  owe  you”. 

The  Governor  knitted  his  brow.  “Philip”,  he  said,  “it  is 
absurd  that  you  still  cling  to  that  boyish  chimera  of  yours.  You 
should  know  by  this  time  that  it  is  only  an  idle  dream”. 

“With  all  due  respect  to  you”,  answered  Philip,  with  some 
heat,  “I  object  to  your  way  of  characterizing  my  feelings  and  as¬ 
pirations.  It  is  no  chimera  and  no  dream,  but  a  sane  and  settled 
purpose”. 

The  Governor  was  pacing  the  room  now  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
strain  himself.  “Be  it  so”,  he  said,  shifting  his  ground.  “But 
have  you  no  policy  ?  Can  you  not  see  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  Colonies  to  cope  with  the  Goverment?  Persistence  in  these 
disorders  must  surely  result  in  disaster  and  dishonor,  not  to  say 
destruction,  to  every  man  concerned  in  them.  Be  wise  in  time, 
and  retrace  your  steps.  Give  me  your  pledge  to  do  so”. 

“I  cannot”,  answered  Philip,  calmly.  “More  than  that  I  will 
say,  I  will  not”. 

"Then  I  command  you.  As  your  lawful  guardian,  entitled 
to  your  obedience,  I  command  you  to  desist”. 

“I  cannot,  and  I  will  not”,  Philip  reiterated.  “I  must  go 
on.  My  heart  prompts  me  to  it ;  my  reason  approves  it ;  and  my 
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conscience  justifies  it”. 

Both  were  on  their  feet  and  face  to  face.  The  guardian  looked 
at  his  ward  irresolutely,  and  struggled  for  words  to  express  his 
half-formed  thought.  Suddenly  his  face  flushed,  and  he  spoke 
hotly.  “You  have  compromised  and  dishonored  me!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “I  should  be  justified  in  extreme  measures.  But  at 
the  risk  of  my  reputation  I  give  you  over  to  your  own  destruction. 
However,  to  avoid  responsibility  for  your  further  indiscretions, 
I  must  be  relieved  of  the  guardianship.  Confer  with  Rose  at 
once,  and  when  you  and  she  have  agreed  upon  a  successor  I  will 
see  that  he  is  appointed.  I  trust  he  will  be  more  successful  than 
I  have  been  in  guiding  you.  You  may  go,  sir”. 

Philip  took  his  dismissal  in  dignified  silence  and  immediately 
went  in  quest  of  Rose.  A  long  and  arduous  struggle  they  had 
over  the  question  of  guardianship — a  new  experience  for  Philip 
whose  word  had  always  before  been  law  to  Rose.  She  cried  at 
first,  and  insisted  there  should  be  no  change;  but  in  the  end, 
since  she  approved  what  Philip  had  done  and  proposed  to  do, 
she  agreed  that  there  must  be  a  new  guardian.  This  only  led  to 
fresh  difficulty,  for  when  it  came  to  choosing,  she  was  unyield¬ 
ing.  “Grandpa  Wentworth”,  she  answered,  when  asked  for 
her  choice;  and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  consider  any  other. 
In  vain  Philip  hinted  at  certain  financial  lapses  which  had  al¬ 
ready  occurred  in  the  Colonel’s  management  of  Lady  Martha’s 
fortune,  and  urged  the  superior  fitness  of  others  whom  he  named. 
Then  she  brought  out  the  Liberty  Caps.  “The  man  who  helped 
to  clothe  our  infant  nakedness  will  never  despoil  us  of  our  own”, 
she  insisted,  and  Philip  yielded. 

The  same  “reasons  of  state”  which  dictated  the  change  of 
guardianship  necessitated  a  definite  change  of  domicile  for  the 
wards.  Naturally  they  gravitated  to  Little  Harbor;  and  be¬ 
fore  their  removal  into  an  atmosphere  so  unpropitious  to  the 
matrimonial  plans  which  Lady  Frances  still  cherished  for  Rose, 
that  tireless  champion  sought  once  more  to  achieve  for  Cochran’s 
suit  the  success  which  his  own  efforts  had  so  far  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish.  She  was  quick  to  see  that  his  attempt  upon  Pickering’s 
life,  and  Philip’s  attitude  in  the  complications  now  grown  des¬ 
perate,  were  fresh  obstacles  to  be  overcome  first  of  all,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  she  addressed  herself  to  that  task. 

Philip  had  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  one  night  as  soon  as 
Rose  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  pain  of  parting,  Lady 
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Frances  sought  her  in  her  chamber  at  the  bed-time  hour  still  sa¬ 
cred  to  confidence  between  them,  and  plied  her  with  every  argu¬ 
ment  and  entreaty  which  interest  and  affection  could  advance. 
Tearfully  she  appealed  to  the  past  when  Rose  gave  no  sign.  “In 
all  the  nineteen  years  since  you  and  Philip  came  into  my  life, 
helpless  orphaned  babes”,  she  pleaded,  “you  have  been  as  my 
own  flesh  and  blood  to  me.  If  in  heaven  I  shall  meet  the  moth¬ 
er  who  gave  you  birth,  I  believe  she  will  bless  me  for  the  love 
I  have  borne  you,  as  I  shall  bless  her  for  the  precious  charge  she 
left  to  my  hands”. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  the  soul  of  Frances  Went¬ 
worth  came  up  from  the  depths  and  revealed  itself — moments, 
alas,  all  too  rare  in  her  life,  and  for  lack  of  which  she  failed  of 
that  hold  upon  loved  ones  which  her  heart  yearned  for.  Rose 
clung  about  her  neck,  and  their  tears  mingled  in  the  silence 
which  the  touch  of  nature  always  brings.  But  the  moment  fled 
and  with  it  the  revelation.  The  fatal  lack  came  again,  and  op¬ 
portunity  went  on  its  way.  It  was  the  monitor  who  spoke  next, 
when  the  loving  heart  alone  could  hope  for  audience. 

“Did  you  know  that  Philip  intended  to  join  these  rebels?” 
asked  the  tactless  one.  “Did  he  tell  you?” 

Rose  recovered  herself  instantly.  “Yes;  he  told  me”,  she 
answered.  “But  he  did  right.  He  wouldn’t  have  done  it  if  it 
wasn’t  right”. 

“But,  dear,  don’t  you  know  it’s  a  crime  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government,  and  that  the  crime  will  be  surely  pun¬ 
ished  ?  IJm  afraid  the  Governor  himself  will  not  be  able  to  save 
your  brother”. 

“Philip  says  it’s  no  wrong  to  make  war  against  an  unjust 
Government,  and  he  knows”. 

Lady  Frances  had  many  times  encountered  the  girl’s  implicit 
confidence  in  her  brother,  but  never  before  in  so  pronounced  a 
form.  Philip  is  mistaken”,  she  urged,  with  a  gentle  firmness, 
if  less  stringent  phrases.  “Only  the  evil-minded  accuse  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  injustice”. 

Philip  does!  exclaimed  Rose,  bristling  with  indignation. 
“And  he  isn’t  evil-minded.  You  know  he  isn’t”. 

But  he  is  misled,  Rose.  He  is  young,  and  inexperienced. 
Designing  men  have  turned  his  head,  and  used  him  to  further 
a  bad  cause  which — ” 

“Nobody  has  turned  his  head”,  Rose  interrupted.  “He  was 
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always  against  the  King,  and  so  was  I.  You  are  good,  and 
Uncle  John  is  good;  but  the  King  is  a  nasty  toad — Lady  Susan 
Fox  told  me  so.  He  robbed  France,  and  Philip  has  a  right  to 
fight  him.  I  wish  I  was  a  man  to  fight  him,  too.  But  I  love 
you,  Aunt  Frances,  and  Philip  loves  you.  You’ll  forgive  me, 
forgive  us  both,  won’t  you,  dear?” 

There  was  another  tearful  moment,  a  fresh  embrace,  and  the 
tension  gave  way.  Lady  Frances  abandoned  a  hopeless  task, 
and  took  another  lead. 

“Thank  God  we  are  not  men!”  she  exclaimed.  “It  isn’t  for 
women  to  meddle  with  such  affairs.  Men  are  good  to  women, 
but  they  are  dreadful  to  each  other.  Let  them  fight  out  their 
differences,  so  they  continue  to  love  us  and  dote  on  us,  as  they 
always  will.  I  should  love  my  husband  if  he  was  the  worst 
rebel  in  the  Kingdom;  and  he  would  love  me  if  I  despised 
the  King  as  much  as  he  esteems  him.  Lieutenant  Cochran 
loves  you,  and  you  love  him — ” 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  love  him  or  not?”  Rose  interrupted 
again;  and  her  eyes  fell  under  the  searching  gaze  fixed  upon 
her. 

“O,  you  do”,  Lady  Frances  smiled.  “It  is  his  duty  to  stand 
by  the  King,  and  you  surely  must  honor  him  for  doing  his 
duty,  even  if  you  don’t  agree  with  him”. 

“I  might  honor  him,  but  that  wouldn’t  be  love”,  replied  Rose. 

“But  you  loved  him  before;  and  honoring  a  man  strength¬ 
ens  one’s  love  for  him”. 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  honor  him  or  not — yes,  I  do  know.  I 
don’t  honor  him — since  that  night  at  the  Castle”. 

Lady  Frances  was  puzzled.  “You  contradict  yourself,  Rose,” 
she  said.  “A  moment  ago  you  had  me  believe  you  honored 
him  for  his  loyalty  to  duty,  and  now  you  say  you  don’t”. 

“It  isn’t  a  miatter  of  his  loyalty  at  all”,  Rose  corrected.  “He 
tried  to  kill  Mr.  Pickering — ” 

“O,  it  is  he  you  love  then !  I  thought  that  was  over  with. 
But  how  can  you  prefer  such  a  man  to  Robert  Cochran  with 
his  accomplishments  and  his  brilliant  prospects?” 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  love  Thomas  Pickering  or  not — I  think 
I  don’t.  It  isn’t  that”. 

Lady  Frances  was  not  deceiving  herself.  She  well  knew 
what  stumbling  block  Rose  had  come  against,  and  did  not  mean 
to  ignore  it.  But  she  wished  Rose  to  show  it  forth  at  its  worst 
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before  she  attempted  to  brush  it  away.  “Pray,  what  is  it, 
then?”  she  asked. 

“Trying  to  stab  a  man  in  the  back!”  came  the  prompt  and 
emphatic  reply.  “And  with  the  very  weapon  he  had  sur¬ 
rendered  to  that  man !  The  very  sword  given  back  to  him  as 
an  act  of  grace!  Given  back  as  a  badge  of  honor!” 

“A  very  pretty  speech,  Rose, — learned  from  Philip,  I  sup¬ 
pose”,  said  Lady  Frances,  with  a  labored  smile  that  only  thinly 
veiled  the  irony. 

“No;  the  speech  is  my  own”,  replied  Rose,  promptly,  be¬ 
traying  the  resentment  which  she  tried  hard  to  suppress.  “But 
I  have  learned  from  Philip  to  know  what  honor  is  among  men, 
and  Robert  Cochran  has  shown  himself  without  it”. 

Words  might  better  have  ended  here,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  Frances  Wentworth  to  retire  gracefully  from  a  los¬ 
ing  contest.  “The  stigma  which  attaches  to  a  stab  in  the 
back”,  she  resumed,  “is  that  it  takes  one  unaware  and  unpre¬ 
pared.  And  you  should  remember  that  Mr.  Pickering  and  his 
friends  succeeded  in  their  attack  upon  the  Castle  because  they 
came  in  the  night  and  were  wholly  unexpected — very  like  a 
stab  in  the  back,  and  Philip  was  not  above  it !” 

It  was  a  cruel  thrust — not  really  meant  to  hurt,  but  born  of 
an  instinct  for  repartee  which  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe 
in  its  eagerness — and  Rose  sank  under  it  like  a  wounded  doe. 
Her  appealing  eyes  looked  into  the  cold  face  of  the  woman 
whose  heart  was  right  but  too  much  in  abeyance,  and  saw  it 
quickly  melt  with  pity  as  feeling  came  to  the  fore  again. 

“Forgive  me,  Rose”,  cried  the  penitent  Frances.  “It  was 
the  thoughtless  word  of  a  too  ready  tongue.  Philip  Carillon 
is  above  dishonor,  as  every  one  knows.  The  cases  are  not  alike, 
and  I  should  not  have  said  so”. 

It  was  the  right  word,  which  she  could  always  speak  when 
she  would,  and  it  went  to  the  heart  of  Rose  like  balm  to  a 
wounded  spirit.  The  two  were  in  accord  again,  save  for  Cochran 
and  the  King,  and  a  tacit  agreement  banished  both  exceptions 
to  the  limbo  of  forbidden  speech.  Rose  soon  removed  to  the 
Hall,  and  the  advent  of  a  son  and  heir,  so  long  denied  in  the 
Governor’s  household,  served  to  fill  the  void  in  Lady  Frances’s 
heart. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  attack  on  the  Castle 
entailed  no  grave  consequences  to  those  engaged  in  it,  the  town 
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turned  from  its  serious  to  its  comic  side;  and  humor  spent 
itself  in  laughter  over  the  punishment  administered  to  Cochran. 
Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  persistent  effort  of  Clagett,  who, 
for  private  reasons,  was  eager  to  keep  that  phase  of  the  affair 
well  to  the  front,  and  went  about  constantly  rehearsing  the 
story  of  the  Lieutenant’s  shame,  adding  graphic  touches  from 
time  to  time  as  interest  waned  and  his  grudge  demanded. 
When  he  had  seemingly  embellished  the  tale  beyond  all  further 
adornment,  he  super-added  one  more  feature  and  rested  con¬ 
tent.  “Tom  did  it  like  an  angry  father”,  he  solemnly  averred, 
— “made  the  little  cuss  bare  himself  for  the  basting  like  a  boy 
culprit;”  and  this  passed  into  the  ultimate  version  which  went 
current  ever  after. 

As  soon  as  Rose  was  settled  in  her  new  abode  Lady  Martha  in 
turn  set  about  to  utilize  the  recent  events  for  the  advancement 
of  Pickering’s  suit.  Whatever  its  chances  had  really  been,  he 
had  himself  regarded  it  for  many  months  as  doomed  to  failure, 
and  such  was  the  general  view.  Either  from  Cochran’s  great¬ 
er  persistence  or  her  own  unconscious  preference  Rose  had  failed 
to  hold  the  scale  even,  as  she  thought,  and  it  inclined  visibly 
towards  the  Lieutenant  till  the  affair  at  the  Castle.  The  schem¬ 
ing  Martha  was  quick  to  see  that  now  if  ever  her  favorite  had 
his  chance,  and  she  began  feeling  the  way  for  him.  “How  lucky 
it  was  that  nobody  was  killed  at  the  Castle”,  she  said  to  Rose 
when  she  had  her  alone  one  day.  “Philip  saved  Thomas  by  only 
a  hair’s  breadth”. 

“Grandma”,  said  Rose,  looking  up  from  her  embroidery, 
“wasn’t  it  shameful  to  try  to  kill  a  man  from  behind — after  sur¬ 
rendering  to  him,  too?” 

“Everybody  says  so”,  replied  Lady  Martha,  delighted  with 
the  opening  she  had  made.  “I  knew  you  wouldn’t  approve  of 
it”. 

“Approve  of  it!”  exclaimed  Rose.  “It  makes  me  blush  that 
I  have  ever  known  a  man  who  could  do  such  a  thing.  It  was 
worse  than  murder,  Philip  says”. 

“So  the  Colonel  says;  and  you  know  he  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  Lieutenant  Cochran.  But  I  always  told  him  the  fel¬ 
low  was  a  coward”. 

“Worse  than  a  coward — a  dastard !”  cried  Rose  with  increas¬ 
ing  warmth. 

Sure  of  her  ground  now,  Lady  Martha  advanced  a  step. 
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“Thomas  acted  nobly”,  she  said.  “Many  men  would  have  killed 
Cochran  on  the  spot”. 

“I  wish  he  had”,  replied  Rose,  “instead  of — ” 

Something  about  the  embroidery  went  wrong,  or  seemed  to, 
and  the  sentence  remained  unfinished,  while  nervous  fingers  fid- 
getted  with  their  work.  Nor  was  the  thought  spoken  further 
when  the  tangle  was  righted ;  and  Lady  Martha  went  forward 
again.  “The  way  Thomas  took  for  his  revenge!”  she  laughed. 
“It  was  funnier  than  anything  in  Decameron.  Clagett  was 
here  telling  about  it,  and  he  and  the  Colonel  got  drunk  as  lords 
roaring  over  it”. 

Rose  remained  silent,  but  her  face  betrayed  a  tumult  within. 
Such  an  one,  once  she  has  allowed  a  man  to  tell  her  his  tale  of 
love,  be  her  answer  what  it  may,  ever  after  takes  to  herself  a 
share  of  whatever  comes  to  him,  fame  or  failure,  glory  or  shame, 
encomium,  obloquy,  and  ridicule  most  of  all.  But  Patty  Hilton 
was  not  of  that  sort,  nor,  as  Lady  Martha,  had  she  bred  up  to 
the  type.  Failing  to  understand,  she  rattled  on,  quoting  from 
Clagett  and  adding  embellishments  of  her  own,  and  growing 
more  and  more  hilarious,  without  noticing  that  her  hearer  was 
wholly  unresponsive.  “There  isn’t  any  man  near”,  she  said, 
approaching  the  climax;  “and  you  shall  hear  the  best  of  it  all”. 
Then  drawing  Rose  close  in  her  arms,  she  whispered  Clagett’s 
finishing  touch  in  her  ear,  and  went  off  into  a  very  tumult  of 
glee.  “Who  ever  thought  of  such  humor  in  Tom?”  she  added, 
when  she  could  speak  again.  “He’ll  never  hear  the  last  of  it”. 

“He’ll  never  hear  the  first  of  it,  from  me!”  exclaimed  Rose, 
springing  to  her  feet  for  emphasis.  “I’ll  never  speak  to  him 
again!” 

Completely  taken  aback,  Lady  Martha  stood  speechless  and 
looked  her  amazement  while  Rose  went  on : 

“Robert  Cochran  stabs  in  the  back,  and  dishonors  me. 
Thomas  Pickering,  no  more  a  gentleman,  barbs  all  tongues  with 
ridicule  and  sets  them  stabbing,  to  my  everlasting  shame!  And 
I  thought  them  both  such  paragons  I  couldn’t  choose  between 
them!” 

She  strode  about  the  room,  oblivious  of  any  presence,  and 
struggled  for  words  as  she  hurried  to  and  fro. 

“  ‘A  plague  on  both  their  houses!’  ”  she  cried,  at  last.  “I’ll 
have  no  more  of  either!”  And  she  fled  to  her  chamber  in  a  de¬ 
luge  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


The  Compact  of  Love 

JOHN  WENTWORTH  clung  to  his  belief  that  the  tide 
of  revolt  in  the  Colonies  would  stop  short  of  actual  war, 
until  the  resistance  to  the  King’s  troops  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  and  the  capture  of  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain 
convinced  him  of  his  error.  Then  he  promptly  aband¬ 
oned  his  policy  of  conciliation  for  the  more  rigorous  measures 
which  Lady  Frances  had  been  urging  for  many  months. 

In  summoning  a  new  Assembly  early  in  the  year,  he  had  sent 
writs  of  election  to  some  remote  towns  never  before  accorded 
the  right  of  representation ;  and  when  the  Assembly  met  in  May, 
after  the  news  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  it  was 
found  that  the  members  from  the  newly  enfranchised  towns  were 
all  adherents  of  the  King,  whereas  most  of  the  other  members 
were  “Sons  of  Liberty”,  including  several  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  seizure  of  William  and  Mary.  Thereupon  those 
from  the  new  towns  were  expelled,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that 
their  constituents  were  not  entitled  to  representation,  but  really 
because  they  were  loyalists. 

Of  the  members  expelled,  one  Colonel  Fenton  resisted,  and 
made  such  an  uproar  that  he  had  to  be  ejected  by  force.  A 
mob  outside  the  Assembly  House  set  upon  him  furiously  when 
he  was  turned  out,  and  he  fled  for  safety  on  board  the  man-of- 
war  Scarborough  lying  in  the  harbor.  Venturning  ashore  after 
a  few  days,  he  was  attacked  again.  This  time  he  took  refuge 
in  the  Governor’s  mansion,  and  the  Governor,  relying  upon 
the  inviolability  of  his  own  person  and  the  sanctity  of  his 
house,  met  the  pursuing  mob  at  his  door  and  commanded  them 
to  retire.  “However  little  respect  for  authority  you  have  left”, 
he  said  bitterly,  “you  will  at  least  remember  that  this  is  my 
house,  and  that  an  American’s  house,  as  well  as  an  English¬ 
man’s,  is  his  castle”.  But  the  men  he  addressed  were  in  no 
mood  to  discriminate  between  the  man  and  the  Governor,  and 
pressed  forward  for  their  prey;  whereupon  the  Governor  shut 
the  door  and  barred  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  cannon  captured  from  the  Castle 
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was  brought  from  its  hiding  and  pointed  at  the  door,  with  a 
demand  for  Fenton’s  instant  surrender. 

Thus  menaced,  the  Governor  reopened  his  door  and  began 
to  parley.  Clagett  was  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mob 
whispering  things  which  bolder  spirits  than  he  shouted  aloud. 
“Give  him  up,  or  down  comes  your  house!”  cried  one.  “In  two 
minutes  we  open  fire!”  yelled  another.  “Out  with  him,  out 
with  him!”  all  roared  in  chorus;  and  the  Governor  yielded. 

“For  the  safety  of  my  wife  and  child”,  he  told  them,  “I  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  indignity,  trusting  to  the  future  to  right  the  wrong 
you  do  me”. 

But  he  was  quickly  robbed  of  this  convenient  excuse;  for 
Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  stouter  Wentworths,  now  appeared 
on  the  scene,  babe  in  arms,  and  brought  to  bear  the  courage 
which  had  rebuked  her  liege  lord  more  times  than  one  in  the 
troublous  years  now  culminating  in  violence  and  war. 

In  such  a  moment  Frances  Wentworth  was  sure  to  dominate, 
and  all  things  made  way  and  ushered  her  to  the  front.  So  now. 
In  the  full  splendor  of  womanhood,  her  imperious  beauty  a 
little  softened  by  the  access  of  motherhood,  she  stood  an  instant 
and  swept  the  situation  with  unerring  eye  and  swift  intelligence. 
Before  her,  reckless  men  emboldened  by  success;  behind  her, 
the  sanctuary  they  would  profane.  Before  her,  a  future  which 
did  not  appal ;  behind  her,  a  past  which  did  not  accuse.  Between 
such  and  such  she  poised  and  spoke  her  mind. 

“Men  of  Portsmouth!”  her  voice  rang  out,  “has  it  come  to 
this?  Is  the  past  all  forgotten?  Is  remembrance  only  a  name, 
and  gratitude  an  idle  dream?  For  more  than  fifty  years,  longer 
than  most  of  you  have  lived,  the  care  of  a  Wentworth  has  been 
over  this  Province.  Three  Kings  have  intrusted  its  weal  to 
father,  son  and  grandson  of  the  Wentworth  line,  and  you  and 
your  fathers  have  prospered  under  their  mild  and  beneficent 
rule.  The  blood  of  all  these  runs  in  my  veins.  The  last  is  my 
wedded  husband  and  the  father  of  my  child.  If  all  this  does 
not  appeal  to  you,  then  my  words  will  not.  Daughter,  wife 
and  mother  of  such  as  these,  it  is  not  for  me  to  beg  your  favor, 
it  is  mine  of  right.  I  know  nothing  of  the  man  you  seek,  nor 
of  what  he  has  done  to  anger  you.  But  right  or  wrong,  your 
pursuit  of  him  ends  at  this  door.  I  dare  you  to  assail  my  roof- 
tree.  You  may  do  it,  nevertheless;  but  not  until  you  have  for¬ 
saken  your  manhood  and  trampled  me  and  my  child  under  your 
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feet.  Here  in  woman’s  citadel  I  will  die  if  need  be.  Here  at 
its  portal  I  laugh  at  your  menace  and  defy  your  worst”. 

Clagett  had  crowded  to  the  front,  and  attempted  to  raise  a 
cheer,  but  his  effort  failed.  If  only  she  could  have  left  the  sting 
out  of  her  words  the  men  before  her  might  have  done  homage 
to  her  courage  and  desisted.  But  her  fatal  bent  had  angered 
them,  and  chivalry  was  forgotten.  “Petticoats  shan’t  protect 
him,!”  they  shouted.  “Get  out  of  the  way,  we’re  going  to 
shoot!” 

At  this  moment  Lady  Martha  and  Rose  drove  up;  and  as  they 
looked  out  from  their  coach  upon  the  dramatic  scene  the  crowd 
cheered  and  Lady  Martha  smiled  her  sweetest. 

The  sight  of  Clagett  had  angered  Lady  Frances,  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  her  arch-enemy  was  maddening.  “Envy  and  ingrat- 
tude”,  she  began  again,  “kindred  of  the  half-blood,  ill-born  of 
the  nobler  vice  of  bate,  may  have  their  little  hour  of  triumph, 
but  retribution  is  long  and  sure.  Humble  me  you  may,  but 
conquer  me,  never!  Fire,  if  you  will;  but  know  this,  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Wentworth  line  quails  not,  pleads  not  her  sex, 
nor  bewails  her  fate  even  if  death  it  must  be!” 

Langdon  and  Pickering  arrived  by  this  time  and  struggled 
anxiously  to  prevent  the  threatened  outrage.  But  the  rougher 
sort  were  at  the  fore  and  brushed  them  aside.  Powder  and  ball 
were  rammed  into  the  gun,  and  a  final  warning  given.  Picker¬ 
ing  planted  his  back  against  the  muzzle  and  cried,  “Shame!”  as 
the  men  tore  him  away.  The  Governor  seized  Lady  Frances 
and  tried  to  bear  her  off,  but  she  fought  herself  free  and  faced 
the  mob  again.  What  might  have  happened  is  not  for  this  or 
any  story — sufficient  to  say,  the  gun  was  not  fired. 

At  the  crucial  moment  the  cause  of  the  impending  tragedy 
came  from  his  hiding  and  showed  himself  to  his  pursuers.  Brush¬ 
ing  past  Lady  Frances  he  paused  on  the  door-stone  and  looked 
into  the  angry  faces  before  him.  “Whatver  my  offending  may 
be”,  he  said,  “it  is  not  for  this  household,  but  for  myself,  to  suf¬ 
fer  for  it.  It  shall  not  be  said  of  me  that  I  came  down  to  your 
level  and  brought  disaster  upon  those  who  have  given  me  shelter. 
I  give  myself  into  your  hands  for  their  sake,  and  bid  you  do 
with  me  what  you  will”. 

The  captors  bore  off  their  prisoner  in  noisy  triumph,  and 
Lady  Frances  gave  them  a  parting  shot.  “Brave  men,  you!” 
she  cried.  “Happy  Province,  this,  when  such  as  you  have  it 
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in  keeping!” 

Lady  Martha  would  have  driven  away,  but  Rose  insisted  on 
getting  down  and  paying  the  visit  they  had  come  for.  “How 
dreadful!”  exclaimed  Lady  Martha  breathlessly,  as  they  en¬ 
tered.  “Whatever  was  it  all  about?  How  rash  of  you,  Frances, 
to  expose  yourself  so !” 

Lady  Frances  bore  calmly  this  attempt  to  forestall  her,  but 
was  ready  with  her  shaft  when  her  turn  came.  “You  seemed  on 
very  good  terms  with  the  mob”,  she  smiled — “even  more  a  fav¬ 
orite  than  the  ingrate  Clagett”. 

It  might  rain  reproaches  on  Patty  Hilton — she  shed  them  as 
waterfowl  shed  the  downpour.  “O,  the  very  dogs  in  the  street 
expect  me  to  smile  on  them”,  she  replied.  “They  wag  their 
tails  to  me  if  I  only  look  their  way.  If  I  speak  to  them  they 
leap  all  over  me.  And  men  aren’t  so  different  from  dogs,  you 
know”. 

“When  they  hunt  in  packs,  no”,  said  Lady  Frances,  absently, 
baffled  by  the  exquisite  art  which  had  thus  turned  her  complaint 
into  compliment  and  again  enforced  the  contrast  between  her 
own  and  her  rival’s  popularity.  Glad  of  such  a  refuge,  she 
turned  to  Rose,  who  was  sobbing  on  her  neck,  and  sought  to 
comfort  her.  “It  was  nothing”,  she  said.  “They  didn’t  dare 
to  harm  me.  I  wasn’t  frightened  in  the  least.” 

“Oh,  Aunty!”  cried  Rose.  “I  never  thought  men  could  act 
so.  What  is  to  become  of  us  all?  Will  we  all  be  killed?” 

“Not  you,  certainly.  You  and  Philip  seem  to  have  chosen 
the  better  part — that  is,  for  your  own  safety”. 

Again  the  fatal  bent.  Rose  was  stung,  angered,  too,  as  she 
always  was  at  any  reflection  upon  Philip;  but  nothing  could 
quite  supplant  her  love  for  one  who  had  cherished  and  nurtured 
her  with  mother  care  from  infancy  to  womanhood.  Resentment 
gave  way  to  grief,  and  she  fell  away,  choking  silently,  till  her 
mute  appeal  made  Lady  Frances  aware  of  the  wound  she  had 
given. 

Penitently  then  the  awakened  offender  drew  the  stricken  one 
to  her  bosom  and  pressed  her  there  till  the  words  she  craved, 
yet  was  too  proud  to  ask  for,  fell  on  her  ears. 

“I  forgive”,  murmured  Rose;  and  she  sealed  with  a  kiss  the 
fresh  compact  of  trust  and  affection  thus  registered  in  the 
hearts  of  both. 

Lady  Martha  had  engaged  the  Governor  in  conversation 
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about  the  riot,  but  this  minor  scene  did  not  escape  her,  and 
she  hastened  to  put  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  “There,  there,  Rose”, 
she  fluttered,  coming  over  to  the  tearful  pair,  “it  is  all  over, 
and  everybody  is  safe.  So  don’t  cry  any  more.  We’ll  go  now 
and  hunt  up  Mr.  Pickering,  for  I  must  tell  him  how  finely  he 
acted.  Wasn’t  he  brave,  Frances?  I’ll  thank  him  for  you”. 

Lady  Frances  groaned  inwardly,  and  Rose  answered  for  her. 
“Aunty  will  do  him  justice,  I’m  sure”  she  said,  “but  let  him 
hear  it  from  her — it  will  please  him  more”. 

The  words  were  a  puzzle  to  both  women  who  heard  them, 
to  the  one  who  feared,  as  well  as  the  one  who  hoped  for,  another 
change  of  heart  in  Rose.  Neither  felt  sure  of  their  import, 
and  an  awkward  silence  ensued.  Lady  Martha  could  least 
endure  the  situation,  and  it  was  she  who  spoke.  “We’ll  go 
home  then”,  she  announced,  and  Lady  Frances  arose  promptly 
for  the  adieux. 

Coolness  never  touched  the  lively  Patty,  and  the  more  frigid 
the  hostess  the  more  voluble  she.  “Do  come  to  the  Hall,  dear”, 
she  babbled.  “It’ll  help  you  get  over  this  fright.  The  Colonel 
says  this  outbreak  is  all  froth — that  a  whiff  of  gunpowder’ll 
blow  it  away.  But  I  don’t  know.  We  women  haven’t  the 
heads  for  politics,  I  guess.  Best  way’s  to  keep  with  the  run¬ 
ning,  I’m  thinking — good  Lord,  good  devil — then  we  win,  who¬ 
ever ’s  atop.  Good-by,  good-by”. 

The  ride  back  to  the  Hall  was  a  Patty  Hilton  monologue, 
for  Rose  sat  silent  and  absent  while  her  companion  ran  a 
variegated  comment  on  the  riot,  shaping  it  over  and  over  into 
skillful  setting  for  Pickering’s  part,  and  all  the  time  watching 
for  a  sign  that  never  came. 

Far  into  the  night,  in  their  separate  chambers,  matron  and 
maid  tossed  and  vainly  courted  sleep. 

“What  did  the  girl  mean?”  the  anxious  Patty  whispered 
to  herself  again  and  again. 

“O,  I  don’t  know”,  sighed  the  doubting  Rose,  as  often  as  her 
questioning  heart  demanded  answer.  “I  thought  I  knew, 
but  now — ” 

The  Governor  took  stock  of  the  situation  now,  and  it  sum¬ 
med  up  only  gloom.  Langdon  had  gone  to  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  which  had  voted  an  army  and  appointed  Wash¬ 
ington  Commander-in-Chief.  Stark  and  Sullivan  had  gone  to 
Cambridge  with  hundreds  of  followers,  taking  with  them  the 
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munitions  seized  at  William  and  Mary,  and  Pickering  was 
mustering  recruits  from  far  and  near  and  daily  sending  them 
forward.  The  rebellious  Assembly  paid  no  heed  to  his  wishes, 
and  the  mob  spirit  was  rampant  at  every  turn.  To  add  to  his 
perplexities,  his  life-long  personal  popularity  had  been  forfeited 
by  his  secret  dispatch  of  artizans  to  General  Gage  to  build 
barracks  for  his  troops,  after  the  Boston  crafts  had  refused  to 
render  the  service.  Even  the  prestige  of  the  Wentworth  name 
had  failed  to  shield  his  household  from  the  hand  of  violence,  as 
he  had  seen. 

Lady  Frances  protested  vehemently  when  the  Governor  an¬ 
nounced  his  purpose  to  retire  to  the  Castle,  after  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  mob  before  his  house,  but  yielded  reluctantly  when 
it  was  urged  that  his  dignity  would  not  permit  his  exposure  to 
further  insult,  which  seemed  probable.  In  a  few  days,  there¬ 
fore,  they  took  up  their  abode,  with  the  smallest  possible  re¬ 
tinue  of  servants,  in  dilapidated  barrack  rooms  inside  the  dis¬ 
mantled  fort — the  first  and  only  taste  of  privation  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  either.  “Our  quarters  are  neither  wind  nor  water 
tight”,  the  distracted  aristocrat  wrote  to  General  Gage  when 
appealing  to  him  for  sufficient  troops  to  maintain  himself  in 
some  decent  show  of  power. 

When  no  aid  was  forthcoming  from  Boston,  Lady  Frances 
declared  her  humiliation  was  greater  than  she  could  bear.  “Bet¬ 
ter  leave  the  Province  entirely  than  stay  shut  up  in  this  mean 
retreat”,  she  insisted.  But  the  Governor  held  on  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  issuing  proclamations  which  only  excited 
derision,  and  growing  more  and  more  solicitous  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  while  Lady  Frances  groaned  in  agony  at  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  her  distress  Lady  Martha  danced  in  upon 
her  one  day,  brimming  with  vivacity  and  voluble  beyond  the 
power  of  repression.  “Dear  me!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  expected  to 
find  you  in  the  dumps,  and  here  you  are  cheerful  as  a  cricket 
under  a  hearthstone.  That’s  right,  dear.  Nothing  like  cheer¬ 
fulness  under  adversity.  Why,  when  I  was  a  kitchen  scullion 
I  just  wouldn  t  be  unhappy — except  when  some  one  reminded 
me  of  it.  Then  I  grieved  a  little,  but  vowed  I  would  have 
my  revenge,  and  that  made  me  happy  again”. 

“And  I  suppose  having  your  revenge  makes  you  happier  still”, 
said  Lady  Frances,  with  a  proud  curl  of  her  lip. 

Both  remembered  the  time  when  with  contemptuous  speech 
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and  angry  blow  the  one  had  reminded  the  other  of  her  lowly 
estate;  and  the  thought  was  not  conducive  to  peace  between 
them  now.  “Oh,  no”,  said  the  butterfly,  so  long  out  of  the 
grub  now;  “it  really  isn’t  in  me  to  rejoice  at  misfortune  when 
I  come  to  see  it.  I  cannot — ” 

Patty  Hilton,  you  lie!”  cried  Lady  Frances,  cutting  loose 
from  all  restraint.  “You  came  here  to  gloat  over  my  down¬ 
fall,  and  I  will  not  be  deceived  by  you.  It  is  time  for  plain 
speech  between  you  and  me.  The  claws  under  your  velvet 
touch  have  wounded  me  long  enough”. 

“Oh,  now,  Frances,  how  can  you  accuse  me  so?  I  came  to 
sympathize  with  you — to  cheer  you  up,  and  aid  you.  I  pity 
you — really,  I  do”. 

“I  do  not  believe  you.  Besides,  pity  from  you  is  insult. 
For  years  you  have  courted  the  mob,  and  encouraged  the  spirit 
which  has  finally  humiliated  me.  At  heart,  you  remain  true 
to  your  origin.  You  have  never  risen  above  it.  Circumstances 
have  given  you  elevation  of  a  sort,  but  props  do  not  make  a 
pedestal  from,  which  you  may  condescend  to  me,  as  you  assume 
to'  do..  Stay  with  your  kind,  Patty  Hilton,  and  leave  me  to  my 
fate,  whatever  it  may  be”. 

The  naive  and  designing  Patty  was  as  unruffled  as  a  summer 
morn.  “Truly,  Frances”,  she  protested,  “I  cannot.  You  are 
more  cast  down  than  I  thought.  I  must  comfort  you,  dear.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  want  comfort  in  adversity.  I  have — ” 

“I  tell  you  I  will  have  none  of  you”,  Lady  Frances  inter¬ 
rupted.  “Go  away  from  me.  That  is  the  greatest  comfort 
you  can  bestow  upon  me”. 

The  rebuff  was  unavailing,  and  Lady  Martha  continued:  “I 
came  to  tell  you  of  your  danger,  and  how  to  escape  it.  They 
are  planning  to  take  the  Governor  and  put  him  in  jail,  and 
heaven  knows  what  else.  Mr.  Pickering  has  great  influence 
with  them,  and  he’ll  listen  to  me.  You  saw  him  risk  his  life 
to  save  you  the  other  day.  I  told  him  to  do  it”. 

It  was  a  daring  lie,  and  the  venturesome  Patty  paused  to  take 
in  the  effect  of  it.  A  sign  of  awakened  interest  in  Lady  Frances 
prompted  her  to  go  on : 

“Now  if  you’ll  only  let  me  tell  him  from  you  that  you  appre¬ 
ciate  what  he  did,  as  I  know  you  do,  and  perhaps  thank  him 
a  little,  it  will  go  a  great  way  towards  setting  him  against  this 
scheme;  and  you  may  trust  me  to  do  the  rest”. 
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“This  is  something  different”,  said  Lady  Frances,  a  little  mol¬ 
lified.  “Since  Mr.  Pickering  tried  to  stop  his  fellow  rebels  short 
of  downright  murder,  I  suppose  he  is  entitled  to  some  measure  of 
credit  for  his  moderation,  and  I  don’t  object  to  your  telling 
him  so”. 

“That’s  a  good  dear.  Now  I’ll  see  him,  and  tell  him  how 
grateful  you  feel  and  how  much — ” 

“No  lies,  please.  Tell  him  exactly  what  I  say,  or  tell  him 
nothing”. 

“O,  I  know  how  to  put  it — of  course  I  wouldn’t  lie.  I’ll 
just  tell  him  you  are  thankful — because  you  are — and  say  it  in 
my  own  way — it  all  depends,  you  know”. 

After  all  her  spurning,  Lady  Frances  was  not  wholly  devoid 
of  policy,  and  by  her  silence  she  acquiesced ;  and  the  artful 
schemer,  encouraged  by  the  foothold  she  had  gained,  went  on: 

“These  men,  you  know,  the  best  of  them,  can  be  caught  with 
honey.  Thomas  knows  that  Rose  saw  what  he  did,  and  I  shall 
tell  him  that  she  appreciates  it,  too — because  she  does — you 
heard  what  she  said.  Of  course  he  isn’t  without  hope — ” 

“There,  there!”  Lady  Frances  interrupted  again.  “I  un¬ 
derstand  you  now.  If  you  hoped  to  entrap  me  into  a  scheme  to 
promote  that  fellow’s  designs  upon  Rose,  you  have  failed.  I 
would  not  purchase  even  my  life  at  the  price  of  appearing  to 
favor  such  an  alliance  as  you  seek  for  her.  I  forbid  you  to  men¬ 
tion  my  name  to  the  fellow;  and  if  you  do  not  immediately 
leave  my — ” 

“Prison”,  Lady  Martha  interjected,  baring  her  claws  at  last, 
and  preparing  to  go. 

“Prison,  yes,  if  it  rejoices  you  to  call  it  so”,  was  the  quick  re¬ 
tort.  “Your  open  taunt  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  secret 
poison  you  have  plied  me  with  so  long”. 

And  so  they  parted,  these  two  impossible  friends,  as  first  they 
had  met,  in  mutual  hatred,  and  never  to  meet  again. 

The  defeat  at  Bunker  Hill,  not  yet  idealized  into  a  victory, 
nevertheless  inspired  the  patriots  everywhere  with  fresh  audaci¬ 
ty;  and  the  plan  for  abducting  the  Governor  from  the  Castle 
took  a  new  impulse.  Friends  kept  him  informed,  however,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  attempt  he  brought  it  to  naught  by  secretly  re¬ 
moving  with  his  family  on  board  the  Scarborough.  While  the 
change  insured  safety,  it  scarcely  lessened  their  discomforts,  for 
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the  crowded  war-ship,  manned  to  the  full,  afforded  scant  accom¬ 
modations  for  their  luxurious  tastes  and  habits,  and  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  continued  to  chafe.  To  appease  her,  the  Governor  sent  a 
ship’s  boat  to  town  daily  for  table  delicacies  and  such  other 
comforts  as  she  craved.  But  even  this  was  not  long  permitted, 
for  the  Scarborough  was  seizing  every  cargo  of  provisions  that 
came  to  the  port  and  confiscating  it  for  the  supply  of  the  King’s 
troops  in  Boston ;  and  reprisal  quickly  followed. 

When  the  town’s  supply  of  sugar  and  coffee  ran  so  low  that 
the  pinch  began  to  be  felt,  and  Lady  Martha  learned  how  the 
Governor’s  family  were  eking  out  their  meager  comforts,  she 
plucked  out  of  the  situation  one  more  opportunity  for  putting 
her  claws  in  action. 

Meeting  Pickering  on  the  Sagamore  road  one  day  she  took 
him  to  task  for  remissness.  “Here  we  are  being  starved  out”, 
she  complained,  “and  all  the  time  you  men  allow  the  Captain 
of  the  Scarborough  to  send  his  boats  ashore  for  butter  and  eggs 
and  whatnot  for  his  own  table.  Oh,  for  a  little  woman’s  wit, 
Thomas.  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  don’t 
you  see?” 

“I  see”,  answered  the  guileless  Thomas.  “Nobody  has  thought 
of  that  before ;  but  now  the  gander  shall  have  a  taste” ;  and 
straightway  he  proceeded  to  put  his  threat  into  execution,  and 
at  the  same  time  blindly  undo  all  that  he  had  done  for  him¬ 
self  during  the  riot  at  the  Governor’s  house. 

The  Scarborough’s  boat  was  even  then  coming  up  from  the 
lower  harbor,  and,  arming  himself  with  a  trusty  musket  that 
had  done  service  for  the  King  at  Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  Pick¬ 
ering  barricaded  himself  behind  a  lumber  pile  on  the  wharf  and 
prepared  for  battle.  As  the  boat  approached,  he  let  fly  a  bullet 
that  whistled  near  enough  to  the  ears  of  the  crew  to  give  warn¬ 
ing,  and  when  that  failed  he  aimed  ’twixt  wind  and  water.  By 
the  time  two  shots  had  pierced  the  boat  their  meaning  was  un¬ 
derstood,  a  prudent  retreat  was  ordered,  and  Portsmouth  fed 
the  Scarborough  no  more. 

The  Governor  would  not  consent  to  a  bombardment,  and  a 
boat’s  crew  under  arms  would  only  invite  capture  if  it  attempted 
a  landing,  it  was  thought;  so  after  one  more  unavailing  appeal 
for  troops  he  prepared  to  abandon  the  Province  and  take  refuge 
in  Boston. 

Before  quitting  the  scene  of  her  triumphs  and  her  trials, 
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Lady  Frances  sent  for  her  friends,  one  by  one,  to  visit  her. 
They  came  at  her  bidding,  and  from  them  she  learned,  quite 
by  accident,  that  it  was  Thomas  Pickering,  single  handed,  who 
fiad  turned  back  the  provision  boat  and  stayed  the  power  of  a 
British  war-ship.  A  violent  scene  between  her  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  came  of  this  discovery,  but  her  scornful  taunt  of  cowardice 
availed  nothing,  and  he  adhered  to  his  purpose  of  fleeing  from 
his  troubles. 

Last  of  all  came  Rose,  specially  summoned  for  a  parting  ad¬ 
monition. 

“If  it  were  possible”,  said  Lady  Frances,  when  the  two  were 
alone,  “I  should  entreat  you  to  go  with  me.  I  foresee  dire  dis¬ 
aster  for  you  and  Philip.  He  has  cast  his  lot  with  rebellion, 
and  you  seem  determined  to  stand  by  him.  I  cannot  dissuade 
you — much  less  him — and  shall  not  attempt  it  at  this  late  day- 
But  answer  me  one  thing,  Rose :  Do  you  still  believe  that  I  love 
you  ?” 

“O,  my  dear  friend  and  protector!”  cried  Rose.  “How  can 
you  doubt  me?  Tell  me  you  do  not.  We  are  at  the  parting  of 
our  ways,  but  my  heart  goes  with  you,  and  I  know  yours  stays 
with  me.  My  poor  lips  are  too  feeble  to  persuade  you,  but  some¬ 
thing  within  you  must  tell  you  that  my  love  and  trust  do  not 
end  with  this  separation.  Tell  me  if  it  is  not  so?” 

“It  is  so,  Rose.  I  cannot  doubt  you.  But  I  confess  I  have 
feared  you  might  not  understand  me — that  you  might  not  be 
able  to  see  that  my  affection  for  you  is  not  involved  in  my  dis¬ 
approval  of  what  you  and  Philip  are  doing”. 

“I  confess,  too.  I  did  not  understand  at  first.  But  my  heart 
told  me.  Our  hearts  do  tell  us  things,  don’t  they?  You  believe 
that?” 

“Yes;  I  believe  it”,  answered  Lady  Frances.  “I  have  found 
it  so  too  many  times  to  doubt  it”. 

“Philip  believes  it,  too”,  continued  Rose.  “He  says  it’s  the 
‘Call  of  the  Blood’  leads  him  on.  But  it’s  the  same  thing. 
When  you  were  talking  to — to  those  men  with  the  cannon,  it 
was  the  Wentworth  blood  that  spoke — you  said  as  much.  It 
would  have  been  the  9ame  if  you  had  never  known  you  were 
a  Wentworth — if,  like  Philip  and  me,  the  name  of  your  blood 
had  been  denied  you”. 

Frances  Wentworth  had  too  long  been  guided  by  her  in¬ 
tuitions  to  question  the  mysterious  power  which  Rose  adverted 
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to,  and  which  she  felt  might  be  the  same  thing;  and  she  saw, 
besides,  that  she  was  being  led  to  a  justification  of  what  she  so 
strongly  condemned  in  Philip.  Abruptly,  then,  she  cut  short 
the  diversion  and  came  back  to  her  purpose.  “Heaven  knows, 
dear”,  she  said.  “We  won’t  try  to  understand  it.  I  must  say 
good-by,  and  there  isn’t  time  for  much  else  except  the  one 
thing  I  have  called  you  for.  I  am  sure  there  is  sore  trouble 
for  you  and  Philip  in  store,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
that  whatever  it  may  be  you  will  come  to  me  for  aid  when  you 
feel  the  need,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  for  me  to 
render  it.  Whatever  the  extremity,  whatever  of  guilt  or  shame 
you  may  think  it  involves,  come  to  me.  There  shall  be  no 
question  of  deserts,  no  balancing  of  right  and  wrong,  only 
love  and  sacrifice — love  without  stint,  and  sacrifice  even  unto 
death.  Do  you  understand?” 

“It  is  more  than  I  can  understand”,  sobbed  Rose.  “But  I 
believe — and  I  will  come”. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
On  to  Quebec  Again 


WHEN  the  first  attempt  to  check  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  war  munitions  by  the  Colonists  resulted 
in  the  conflict  at  Lexington,  there  was  a  swift 
foregathering  at  Cambridge  of  the  “Sons  of 
Liberty”  from  all  parts  of  New  England  to 
concert  measures  of  resistance.  Benedict  Arnold,  not  yet  him¬ 
self  suspecting  the  infamy  his  soul  held  in  embryo,  was  among 
the  first  to'  arrive  on  the  scene  of  activity.  In  the  multitude  of 
counsel  there  was  much  confusion  and  little  approach  to  any 
wide  plan  of  action.  The  “Committee  of  Correspondence” 
pleaded  for  time  to  collect  the  sentiment  of  the  Colonies,  but 
the  ardent  spirits  who  had  come  at  tap  of  drum  clamored  for 
immediate  steps — none  more  impatiently  than  Arnold,  and 
none,  perhaps,  with  larger  views  or  more  intelligent  zeal.  “At¬ 
tack,  attack;”  he  counselled  at  every  opportunity.  “The  first 
move  is  worth  a  dozen  made  after  the  enemy  is  in  motion”. 
But  against  the  precipitancy  which  he  urged  there  prevailed 
the  stubborn  fact  that  munitions  were  wanting,  cannon  most  of 
all. 

Philip  haunted  the  “Green  Dragon”  and  listened  to  the 
discordant  voices  till  hope  was  well-nigh  dead  within  him. 
Among  all  whom  he  heard,  Arnold  attracted  him  most.  When 
nothing  seemed  to  move  he  sought  out  this  fiery  apostle  of 
action  and  rehearsed  the  story  of  William  and  Mary  to  him. 
“That’s  the  way  to  get  munitions”,  he  said,  eagerly.  “The 
British  endorsed  the  plan  and  tried  it  at  Lexington,  but  failed. 
We  have  learned  the  trick,  and  why  not  try  it  again?” 

“The  best  suggestion  I’ve  heard  yet!”  exclaimed  Arnold. 
“I’ll  try  it  on  the  Committee  instantly.  But  where  shall  we 
strike?  It  must  be  at  some  unguarded  point,  and  where  there’s 
a  good  prize  in  store”. 

“At  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point”,  replied  Philip,  prompt¬ 
ly.  “They  are  as  ill-guarded  as  William  and  Mary  was,  and 
many  times  better  armed  and  munitioned — especially  in  can¬ 
non,  which  we  most  need.  Besides,  that’s  the  road  to  Quebec, 
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where  we  want  to  go”. 

‘‘Quebec?  What  is  Quebec  to  us?  It  isn’t  French  and 
Indians  we  are  to  fight  this  time”. 

Philip’s  face  clouded  at  the  rebuff,  but  his  dream  could  not 
be  so  easily  shaken  of  its  hold.  “True”,  he  replied;  “but  they 
have  wrongs  to  be  avenged  as  well  as  we.  Our  enemy  is  their 
enemy,  and  we  and  they  should  join  forces,  and  will.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  from  Quebec  that  the  British  will  strike  us,  if  we 
leave  it  in  their  hands”. 

“Maybe  you  are  right”,  said  Arnold.  “But  more  of  that 
later.  I’ll  see  the  Committee  about  this  trip  to  Champlain,  and 
if  they  say  the  word  we’ll  have  those  forts  inside  a  fortnight”. 
He  had  campaigned  on  the  Lake,  and  also'  had  traversed  it 
trading  in  horses  at  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Philip  swelled  with  hope  as  he  saw  the  enthusiastic  cham¬ 
pion  of  his  project  hurry  away  to  lay  it  before  the  assembled 
leaders.  Visions  of  Carillon  and  St.  Frederic ,  of  Rocher  Fendu 
and  the  unknown  Beyond  where  he  had  been  born  and  orphaned 
in  blood,  swam  in  his  brain,  and  again  he  soared  on  the  wings 
of  transport  as  on  the  eve  of  the  bloodless  attack  on  William 
and  Mary. 

In  a  few  days  he  wrote  a  frenzied  letter  to  Rose,  telling 
her  of  Arnold  and  the  plan  he  had  broached  to  him.  “The 
Committee  have  taken  it  up”,  he  said,  “and  Mr.  Arnold  is  made 
Colonel  to  carry  it  out.  I  go  with  him  to  aid,  and  to-morrow 
we  start  for  the  west  to  enlist  the  men.  Thus  do  I  enter 
upon  the  war  in  the  way  I  love.  To  save  Carillon  from  the 
British  foe  my  father  died  in  vain.  His  son  lives  to  wrest  it 
back  again.  Verily,  it  is  the  ‘Call  of  the  Blood’  that  leads  me 
on”. 

Rose  pondered  on  the  stirring  words,  and  recalled  others  that 
he  had  penned  long  before.  “How  like  the  boy  prophecy  that 
he  wrote  years  ago”,  she  mused.  “Will  it  all  come  true?” 
And  she  trembled  at  the  thought;  for  had  he  not  written  also, 
If  I  shall  fall—? 

Then  she  hunted  up  the  first  book  of  his  diary,  begun  in  the 
early  flowering  of  his  youthful  mind,  and  read  the  brave  and 
solemn  thoughts  he  had  recorded  there : 

I  write  myself  40Wn  here  the  sworn  Foe  of  England ,  till  I 
shall  come  to  my  own.  I  shall  go  to  the  Wars ,  for  other  W ars 
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will  come ,  and  there  quit  myself  valiantly  against  my  F oe.  There 
I  shall  win  back  all  that  is  rightly  mine ,  if  it  please  God.  But 
if  I  shall  fall  before  I  can  do  so  much,  I  know  there  will  be 
brave  Knights  to  give  me  a  soldier  s  burial;  and  to  then  1  would 
say,  if  then  I  might  speak.  Let  my  Epitaph  be  this  and  no  more : 
PHILIP,  A  GENTLEMAN,  SON  OF  FRANCE,  FOE  OF 
ENGLAND. 

“Dear  Philip!”  she  sighed;  and  seizing  her  pen  she  wrote  in 
the  margin  below,  in  the  swift  firm  strokes  of  woman  at  her 
dawn,  these  words  of  her  own : 

Brave  Sir  Knight  Philip!  Crusader  born!  Thy  sires  and  thy 
Fate  have  made  thee  such!  Speed  thee  to  thy  task!  And  when 
Jtis  done,  some  Rose  of  Languedoc  shall  crown  thee  Victor,  and 
lay  her  heart  to  thine  for  Guerdon  rare! — ROSE  CARIL¬ 
LON,  May  I,  1775. 

Promptly  on  the  day  appointed  Philip  and  Colonel  Arnold 
rode  into  the  west,  with  the  Waga  dogging  behind — one  fired 
with  ambition  which  soon  o’erleaped  itself,  one  burning  with 
zeal  which  he  counted  holy,  and  the  last  content  to  follow  like 
born  thrall.  As  they  pressed  forward  plans  were  mooted,  and 
that  which  served  so  well  at  William  and  Mary  was  chosen.  On 
the  second  day  thoughts  were  diverted  and  the  talk  was  of  oth¬ 
er  things.  “This  servant  of  yours  is  a  queer  creature”,  said 
Arnold,  abruptly.  “What  is  he,  and  where  did  he  come  from?” 

“He’s  a  Caughnawaga  Indian”,  replied  Philip.  “My  father 
had  him  for  servant  before  me,  and  since  the  day  I  was  born  my 
shadow  has  not  been  more  constant  to  me  than  he”. 

“Doesn’t  he  ever  speak?”  asked  Arnold.  “For  twTo  days  now 
I  haven’t  heard  a  word  from  him”. 

Philip  explained  briefly  the  cause  of  the  Waga’s  silence,  and 
little  by  little  the  whole  story  of  Rocher  Fendu  was  drawn  from 
him  in  all  its  tragic  horror  of  detail. 

Philip  could  not  help  noting  the  cold,  almost  cynical  demean¬ 
or  of  his  questioner.  Of  all  who  had  ever  listened  to  the  grue¬ 
some  tale,  his  interest  seemed  the  least  sympathetic.  A  chaptei 
of  genealogy  would  not  have  stirred  him  less.  “So  you  are  a 
Frenchman,  and  expect  your  countrymen  in  Quebec  to  join  us 
Americans”,  he  observed,  nonchalantly,  at  the  end  of  Philip’s 
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impassioned  recital. 

“Yes”,  replied  Philip.  “How  can  they  do  otherwise?  Theirs 
is  an  alien  yoke — more  galling  by  far  than  yours”. 

“You  don’t  think  ours  galls  much?” 

“I  don’t  say  that”,  Philip  corrected.  “My  thoughts  have  run 
to  other  things,  and  I  have  never  understood  much  about  Amer¬ 
ican  grievances”. 

“Between  you  and  me,  neither  have  I”,  said  Arnold.  “This 
matter  of  tea  and  stamps  is  a  pretty  slim  pretext  for  war,  I’m 
thinking.  But  all  the  same,  there’s  glory  to  be  won,  and  so 
I’m  for  war,  with  the  loudest  of  them”. 

How  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  forestalled 
Arnold  in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  munitions  need 
not  be  told  here.  Arnold  swallowed  his  chagrin,  and,  seizing 
a  schooner  from  a  New  York  loyalist,  he  armed  it  with  guns 
from  the  fortress,  manned  it  with  such  men  as  Allen  would  re¬ 
linquish  to  him,  and  with  it  he  and  Philip  swept  the  Lake  north¬ 
ward  to  St.  John’s,  where  the  feeble  British  garrison  surrendered 
to  them  without  resistance,  and  a  royal  sloop  fell  a  prize  of  war 
to  their  prowess. 

In  July  Washington  came  to  Cambridge  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  began  moulding  into  an  army  the  swarming  patriots 
who  gathered  there  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Arnold 
was  back  from  the  Lake,  eager  and  insistent,  and  Philip  was 
with  him,  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  thirsting  for  fresh 
opportunities  to  strike  at  British  power. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Arnold  at  St.  John’s  was  one 
in  Indian  garb  whom  he  recognized  as  the  redoubtable  Major 
Robert  Rogers,  he  of  the  New  Hampshire  Rangers,  known  of 
all  men  who  served  as  Arnold  did  in  the  later  campaigns 
against  the  French.  Although  in  fact  he  was  at  the  moment  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  as  a  spy  upon  the  American  forces,  he 
convinced  his  captor  that  he  was  only  by  accident  present  with 
the  British ;  and  by  this  artifice  he  effected  his  release. 

Not  long  afterwards  this  uncertain  product  of  war  suddenly 
appeared  in  Portsmouth,  dejected  and  down-at-heel,  after  a 
toilsome  journey  from  Quebec  by  way  of  the  Chaudiere  and  Coos 
trails,  as  he  said,  and  quartered  himself  upon  Colonel  Michael 
on  the  score  of  old  acquaintance  at  Lake  George  twenty  years 
before.  A  true  soldier  of  fortune  he,  with  every  vice  and  eveiy 
virtue  of  the  type  in  fullest  development,  and  above  all,  a  ro- 
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mancer  of  marvellous  ingenuity  and  power.  He  comes  into  the 
story  again,  as  at  the  beginning,  for  a  brief  glimpse  only,  but 
one  that  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  part  he  plays  at  a 
later  stage. 

Brought  to  jail  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  for  some 
dealings  in  spurious  coin,  and  pardoned  hence  that  his  services 
as  leader  of  the  Rangers  might  be  had,  he  had  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  release  and  served  with  distinction  till  the  fall  of 
Quebec.  Appointed  Governor  of  Mackinaw  and  sent  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  surrender  of  Detroit  by  the  French,  he  had  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  Montreal  in  irons,  charged  with  inciting  the  In¬ 
dians  to  attack  his  post  and  plunder  it.  Adroitly  clearing  him¬ 
self  of  this  accusation,  he  had  gone  to  England  and  dropped  out 
of  sight  till  the  scent  of  battle  in  the  Colonies  had  lured  him 
back. 

Over  the  Colonel’s  brandy  now  this  adventurer  told  weird 
and  impossible  tales  of  his  travels  and  feats  of  arms.  In  Algiers 
he  had  commanded  the  Dey’s  armies  and  routed  the  French 
and  Spaniards  on  fields  of  glory.  With  the  Turks  he  had 
fought  under  the  banner  of  Mahomet  and  looted  treasure  of 
fabulous  worth,  which  he  had  lost  at  play  in  London.  In 
India  under  Clive  and  Hastings  he  had  shared  in  the  plunder 
of  countless  Nawabs,  and  returned  no  richer  than  he  went. 
“And  now,  after  fighting  round  the  globe”,  he  complained, 
“I  am  reduced  to  the  miserly  half-pay  of  Major  in  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  service.  The  Ministry  have  granted  me  lands  up  on 
Lake  Champlain  wide  enough  for  a  Duchy;  but  the  French 
King  had  made  a  Seigniory  of  them  and  given  it  to  a  favorite 
years  before,  and  my  largess  dwindles  to  a  beggar’s  lawsuit”. 

The  Colonel  laughed  and  passed  the  bottle.  “Cheer  up, 
brother;  I’m  with  you”,  he  said.  “It’s  a  way  they  have.  They 
gave  me  a  Dukedom,  too,  along  with  my  half-pay.  Mine’s  on 
the  Missisquoi;  where’s  yours?” 

“On  the  other  side — at  Rocher  Fendu”,  replied  the  Major. 
“Belonged  to  one  Sieur  De  Beaucaire;  and  they  tell  me  at 
Quebec  that  under  the  treaty  the  French  grant  holds  good  and 
cuts  me  out”. 

The  Colonel  dug  up  his  Missisquoi  title  deeds,  and  the  Major 
produced  his;  and  between  them  the  two  made  merry  over  their 
lordly  estates.  “I’ll  play  mine  against  yours”,  the  Colonel 
challenged;  and  they  staked  the  wordy  parchments  at  a  game 
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of  picquet. 

The  Colonel  won.  “I’ll  wager  a  shilling  against  both’’, 
cried  the  loser;  and  the  cards  were  dealt  again.  The  Major 
lost  his  second  stake,  and  helped  himself  to  the  bottle,  for  con¬ 
solation,  he  said.  When  he  was  far  gone  in  his  cups  he  became 
loose  of  tongue  and  made  a  disclosure.  “Now  that  you  have 
relieved  me  of  my  lawsuit”,  he  confided  to  his  host,  “I  ought 
to  tell  you  something  more.  I’ve  got  the  Beaucaire  deed”. 

“Bought  it  in,  eh?”  said  the  Colonel.  “That  shows  a  better 
head  for  business  than  you’ve  given  yourself  credit  for”. 

“Yes;  got  it  from  a  French  priest  up  on  the  Chaudiere. 
Traded  him  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  that  I  clipped  off 
the  Citadel  at  Quebec”. 

“They  would  make  you  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  you  were 
in  England  now”,  laughed  the  Colonel.  “But  let’s  see  the 
deed”,  he  added,  a  little  skeptical,  and  curious  withal. 

Rogers  produced  a  stiff  parchment,  written  in  official  French, 
signed  and  sealed  in  the  name  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
Louis ;  and  the  two  land-poor  adventurers  puzzled  out  of  it 
something  like  this: 

This  day,  20 th  of  April,  1741,  the  King,  being  at  Versailles, 
desiring  to  treat  Sieur  Charles  De  Beaucaire,  Commissaire  of 
Stores  in  our  Colony  of  New  France,  graciously,  and  to  bestow 
on  him  a  mark  of  the  satisfaction  he  entertains  for  his  services. 
His  Majesty  has  granted  him,  by  tenury  of  Fief  Seigniory,  a 
Tract  of  Land  situate  in  the  said  Colony  on  Lake  Champlain, 
being  two  leagues  in  front  on  said  Lake  and  five  leagues  in 
depth,  the  front  extending  one  league  north  and  one  league 
south  of  Rocher  Fendu,  with  High,  Low  and  Middle  Justice, 
and  Right  of  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Trading  with  Indians'. 
On  Condition  to  render  Fealty  and  Homage  at  the  Castle  of 
St.  Louis,  Quebec,  according  to  the  Custom  of  Paris'.  On  Con¬ 
dition  also  of  preserving  the  timber  adapted  to  the  construction 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ships,  and  of  informing  His  Majesty  of  all 
Mines  and  Minerals,  if  any. 

“What’ll  you  give  me  for  it?”  asked  the  Major,  when  they 
had  satisfied  themselves  of  its  import. 

“It  isn’t  worth  a  damn”,  replied  the  Colonel;  but  I’d  like  it 
for  a  curiosity.  I’ll  swap  you  my  two”. 
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“It’s  a  bargain!”  cried  the  Major,  gathering  in  his  quid  pro 
quo.  “Now  what’ll  you  give  me  for  these  back — cash  I  mean”. 

“Ten  shillings”. 

“Make  it  a  guinea”. 

“Done!”  the  Colonel  agreed,  planking  down  the  coin  and 
pushing  the  bottle  along  with  it. 

Rose  came  in  to  say  good-night,  and  Rogers  raised  his  glass 
to  her.  “I’ve  gathered  rich  booty  in  my  time,  but  never  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  this  that  I  brought  back  from  Rocher  Fendu”, 
he  said,  nodding  to  Rose  with  gallant  air.  “Your  health, 
Ma’mselle,  your  health!” 

Rose  blushed  as  he  emptied  his  glass,  and  turned  to  go;  but 
the  Colonel  detained  her.  “Stop  a  minute”,  he  called.  “You 
say  Philip  has  discovered  that  you  and  he  were  born  at  Rocher 
Fendu?” 

“Yes;  he  wrote  that  the  Waga  took  him  to  the  exact  spot”, 
she  replied,  full  of  interest  now. 

“Then  write  him  that  I  have  bought  it”,  said  the  Colonel, 
— “and  a  Principality  with  it.  Here’s  the  title  deed,  straight 
from  the  King  of  France,  to  sundry  square  miles  of  territory 
about  your  birth  place,  and  you  and  he  shall  have  it  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Tell  him  there’s  a  little  cloud  on  the  title  perhaps,  in  the 
way  of  an  English  claim ;  but  that  will  all  be  cleared  off  when 
New  France  goes  back  to  the  French”. 

“Grandpa!”  cried  Rose  in  protest.  “I  won’t  write  him  any 
such  thing;”  and  she  kissed  him  good-night  and  went. 

The  two  knights-errant  returned  to  the  bottle  and  to  rem¬ 
iniscences.  But  presently  Rogers  came  back  to  current  affairs. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  trouble  that’s  on  now?”  he 
asked.  “Which  side  is  it  best  to  take?” 

“I’m  going  to  roost  high  and  keep  my  pay  going  and  my 
skin  whole”,  replied  the  Colonel.  “When  I  climb  down  it 
will  be  when  I  see  which  side’s  coming  top”. 

“That’ll  do  for  an  old  man”,  said  Rogers;  “but  I’ve  got 
to  take  a  hand.  Can’t  resist,  you  know.  This  guinea  will  take 
me  to  Cambridge,  and  I  think  Washington  will  be  glad  of  my 
services.  If  not,  there’s  another  market”. 

Rogers  went  to  Cambridge,  as  he  purposed,  but,  much  to  his 
chagrin,  the  Commander-in-Chief  refused  to  see  him.  Dis¬ 
crediting  reports  had  preceded  the  knight-errant,  and  he  was 
distrusted.  Stark  and  Putnam  interceded  for  him  and  recounted 
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his  services  in  the  French  war,  but  without  avail.  Arnold, 
recalled  from  his  expedition  to  answer  charges  brought  by  his 
Connecticut  enemies,  fell  in  with  him,  and  a  fellow  feeling 
soon  drew  them  into  close  intimacy.  Arnold  convinced  Wash¬ 
ington  of  his  own  innocence,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  clear 
Rogers  of  suspicion.  Nevertheless  the  two  continued  to  con¬ 
sort  together  for  a  time,  and  out  of  this  grew  a  scheme  into 
which  Philip  was  easily  drawn. 

Schuyler  was  gathering  an  army  to  follow  up  the  successes 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  British  under  Carleton  were  mus¬ 
tering  at  Montreal  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  Washington 
desired  to  assign  Arnold  to  a  command  in  this  campaign,  but 
he  demurred,  pleading  his  difficulty  with  Allen,  who  remained 
with  Schuyler,  and  the  hostility  of  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys” 
which  that  feud  had  engendered.  The  real  reason,  however, 
lay  deeper,  in  the  character  and  temperament  of  Arnold  him¬ 
self.  Thirsting  for  glory,  but  with  an  instinct  for  leadership 
so  strong  that  it  precluded  success  in  any  subordinate  part,  he 
was  casting  about  for  some  avenue  on  which  to  advance  his 
ambition  independently.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  met  Rogers, 
fresh  from  Quebec  and  familiar  with  the  state  of  affairs  exist¬ 
ing  there.  Each  had  his  grievance,  but  an  itch  for  war  like¬ 
wise  which  spurred  him  on  in  spite  of  it;  and  they  fell  to  plan¬ 
ning  campaigns  as  if  the  duty  were  theirs  and  the  power  of  the 
Colonies  were  behind  them. 

“There  are  not  two  thousand  troops  in  all  Canada”,  said 
Rogers,  “and  no  General  worth  the  name.  Carleton  will  never 
think  of  anything  new  to  do,  nor  suspect  his  enemy  of  anything 
out  of  the  beaten  track.  He’ll  concentrate  for  a  campaign  on 
Lake  Champlain,  because  that  has  always  been  the  way,  and 
never  look  behind  him,  nor  to  the  right  or  left.  While  he’s 
caring  for  the  main  gate  a  regiment  can  slip  in  by  the  back 
way  and  take  Quebec  before  he  even  suspects  the  danger.  Then 
the  French  will  rise  to  a  man,  and  the  Indians,  too,  and  the 
whole  Province  will  be  lost  to  the  English  at  a  single  stroke”. 

“A  brilliant  plan,  surely”,  said  Arnold.  “But  won’t  you 
point  out  the  ‘back  way’  you  have  in  mind.  It  all  depends 
on  that”. 

Rogers  quickly  sketched  a  rough  map,  noting  mountains  and 
streams,  villages  and  trails,  and  spread  it  before  his  critic. 

“Now  then”,  he  resumed,  tracing  with  his  finger, — “up  the 
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Connecticut,  by  the  Coos  trail  to  the  upper  Chaudiere,  down 
that  stream  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  dash  across,  and  Quebec 
is  in  your  hands.  What  do  you  say?” 

Arnold  traced  the  route  himself,  questioning  as  to  distances 
and  elevations,  and  pronounced  it  good,  “with  one  very  im¬ 
portant  exception”. 

“And  what  is  that?”  demanded  Rogers. 

“The  first  stage,  by  the  Connecticut,  is  too  near  the  enemy. 
Carleton  would  learn  of  the  movement,  and  have  plenty  of  time 
to  prepare  his  defence.  Surprise  would  be  impossible,  and  with¬ 
out  that  the  plan  would  fail”. 

“You  don’t  know  the  man.  If  you  ran  between  his  legs 
he  wouldn’t  find  it  out.  Think  it  over  and  see  if  I’m  not 
right”. 

Rogers  slunk  away  from  Cambridge,  but  his  suggestion  re¬ 
mained  behind.  Arnold  studied  it,  and  out  of  it  evolved  a 
plan  of  surprising  Quebec,  which  he  induced  Washington  to 
adopt.  While  Schuyler  followed  the  beaten  track  and  drew 
the  enemy’s  attention  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Sorel,  Arnold, 
with  a  thousand  picked  men,  was  to  steal  away  up  the  Kenne¬ 
bec,  far  from  Carleton’s  observation,  over  the  divide  to  Lake 
Megantic,  and  thence  by  a  quick  descent  of  the  Chaudiere 
pounce  upon  the  coveted  stronghold  and  snatch  it  from  behind. 

Brilliant  in  conception  the  plan  was,  but  difficult  of  execution 
even  beyond  the  foresight  of  the  prudent  and  experienced 
Washington.  Its  great  drawbacks  were  not  overlooked — a 
trackless  wilderness  to  be  penetrated,  unexplored  and  unknown 
except  to  a  few  Indians  of  uncertain  allegiance,  all  supplies  to 
be  carried,  and  all  transport,  whether  by  land  or  water,  purely 
a  matter  of  human  strength  and  endurance.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  vast  possibilities,  bulking  larger  and  larger  the  more 
it  was  weighed ;  Arnold’s  enthusiasm  for  it,  increasing  day  by 
day;  his  known  energy  and  courage,  his  skill  and  resourceful¬ 
ness,  commending  him  as  fully  equal  to  its  execution; — all 
these  combined  to  win  over  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
undertaking;  and  late  in  the  summer  its  sponsor  was  directed 
to  proceed  with  it. 

Philip  had  become  a  partisan  of  Arnold  now,  captivated  by 
his  zeal  and  readiness  for  action — so  much  so  that  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Cambridge  with  him,  in  spite  of  the  ‘Call  of  the 
Blood’,  which  held  him  so  strongly  to  the  scene  of  his  birth 
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and  orphaning;  and  when  the  fresh  plan  was  unfolded  to  him 
he  eagerly  sought  the  privilege  of  joining  the  leader  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer.  Arnold  promptly  accepted  the  offer,  and  at  the  same 
time  commissioned  him  to  cull  from  the  large  mlmber  of  young 
enthusiasts  who  were  seeking  a  like  honor  three  or  four  whom 
he  should  deem  best  fitted  for  it.  As  soon  as  this  initial  service 
W'as  performed,  and  while  the  men  and  officers  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  were  being  selected,  he  made  a  flying  visit  to  Portsmouth 
in  response  to  an  urgent  request  from  Rose. 

“Now,  Sir  Knight”,  said  Rose,  when  she  and  Philip  were 
alone  at  the  Hall,  “you  shall  tell  me  of  your  adventures.  What 
feats  of  war  have  you  done  ?  What  prodigies  of  valor  have  you 
performed  ?  How  many  have  you  slain  ?  What  thrilling  es¬ 
capes  have  you  had?  And  why,  pray,  are  you  back  so  soon?” 

“Your  last  question  savors  of  reproof”,  replied  Philip,  “and 
therefore  I  answer  it  first.  Besides,  when  I  have  answered  that 
I  have  answered  all.  In  truth,  sister,  I  am  back  because  I 
found  no  enemy  in  the  quarter  I  went  to — at  least  none  who 
would  give  battle”. 

“So  then,  there  is  to  be  no  war,  after  all?  No  fields  of  glory 
for  my  brave  Knight?  Is  New  France  to  be  given  up  by  the 
English  without  a  struggle?” 

More  questions  she  would  have  added,  but  Philip  interrupted 
the  torrent. 

“Plenty  of  war,  as  you  shall  see”,  said  he;  “and  New  France 
must  be  fought  for.  As  for  glory,  my  deeds  must  answer,  not 
my  tongue”. 

“Spoken  like  a  true  Knight!”  exclaimed  Rose, — “like  one 
whose  deeds  can  be  counted  on  to  out-voice  his  too  modest 
speech.  Now  tell  me  in  what  quarter  the  war  you  promise 
is  to  be  found.  Where  will  you  seek  the  enemy  next?” 

“In  New  France — of  all  places  the  one  I  would  first  have 
chosen.  Quebec  is  to  be  taken — but  already  I  have  forgotten 
my  first  duty,  and  betrayed  my  commander’s  secret — and  to  a 
woman,  too !” 

“You  shall  find  me  a  man”,  Rose  protested, — “if  it  takes  a 
man  to  keep  a  secret.  Would  I  were  one  in  fact,  to  march  by 
your  side  and  share  the  glory  and  the  perils  that  await  you”. 

“I  would  you  were,  too,  if  it  were  not  that  the  loveliest  of 
women  would  be  lost  by  the  change”. 

“Fie,  Philip,  to  talk  to  your  sister  Uke  a  lover!  But  you 
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may.  I  have  no  other  lover,  and  want  no  other  ". 

“Have  you  discarded  both?”  Philip  asked,  eagerly. 

“Yes”,  replied  Rose;  “but  enough  of  that.  Tell  me  about 
Quebec.  When  is  it  to  be  taken,  and  how?  Who  is  to  do  it, 
and  what  is  your  part  to  be?” 

Under  a  pledge  of  strictest  secrecy  Philip  then  detailed  to  her 
the  plans  for  the  march  through  the  wilderness;  and  she  lis¬ 
tened  with  the  ardor  of  a  young  cavalier  at  the  feet  of  a  veteran 
campaigner:  The  cream  of  the  twenty  thousand  men  now  as¬ 
sembled  at  Cambridge  to  be  taken;  a  quick  march  to  New- 
buryport;  aboard  ships  and  away! — to  Albany  to  reinforce 
Schuyler,  the  report  was  to  be — but  really  to  Fort  Western 
fifty  miles  up  the  Kennebec,  where  two  hundred  batteaux  were 
being  built;  into  these,  men  and  stores,  for  a  fifty  mile  row  up 
the  river;  out  of  them  and  under  them,  for  a  fifteen  mile  carry 
over  the  divide,  to  Dead  river;  into  them  again  for  another  row, 
eighty  miles  this  time ;  out  again,  carry  again,  ten  miles  over  the 
mountain  to  Lake  Megantic;  and  a  final  pull  of  two  hundred 
miles  through  the  lake  and  down  the  Chaudiere  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Quebec!  A  pounce  and  a  grapple,  Montcalm 
avenged,  and  New  France  redeemed! 

So  swift  and  so  easy  it  all  seemed,  so  like  a  holiday  jaunt 
to  some  jollity  at  the  end,  that  Rose  clapped  her  hands  in 
delight,  and  sighed  a  moment  later,  “Oh,  that  I  were  really 

I 

a  man! 

“And  you?”  she  asked.  “Will  you  row  a  boat,  or  command 
the  army?” 

“Not  so  little,  and  not  so  much”,  Philip  laughed.  “I  and 
other  gentlemen  are  to  be  volunteer  aids  to  Colonel  Arnold, 
the  commander — his  mouth-pieces,  secretaries  and  men-of-all- 
work,  useful  and  ornamental”. 

“It  is  well  some  gentlemen  are  to  be  along”,  said  Rose,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  rioters  she  had  seen,  and  more  she  had  heard  of. 
“It  will  be  more  like  the  wars  we  read  about.  I’ll  be  at  New- 
buryport  to  see  you  set  sail.  In  the  books,  you  know,  fair  ladies 
speed  the  brave  men — ” 

A  sudden  thought  arrested  her,  and  she  paused  abruptly, 
looking  into  Philip’s  eyes  the  while  as  if  searching  for  answer 
to  her  thought.  “Will  there  be  any  other  there  with  a  more 
tender  farewell  than  I  for  Sir  Knight  Philip?”  she  asked,  half 
in  earnest  and  half  in  mischief. 
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“No”,  he  answered;  and  she  kissed  him  silently.  “Good¬ 
night”,  she  said,  with  another  kiss,  and  went  to  her  chamber. 

Philip  girded  on  his  father’s  sword  and  hurried  back  to  Camr 
bridge,  where  early  in  September  Arnold  had  his  detachment 
ready  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  it  under  way. 

No  more  effective  body  of  men  took  the  field  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  war  for  independence,  and  none  on  the  whole 
better  officered,  than  that  which  was  culled  for  this  sendee. 
One  battalion  of  rifle  rangers  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
under  the  intrepid  Morgan,  and  two  battalions  of  hardy 
musketmen  from  New  England  under  Greene  and  Enos,  every 
man  a  youthful  athlete,  the  whole  stripped  down  to  the  barest 
necessities  of  a  flying  column,  and  animated  by  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves  and  their  leader, —  such  was  the  devoted  band 
now  prepared  to  plunge  into  the  wilderness  for  the  most  daring, 
the  most  picturesque,  the  most  arduous  and  withal  the  most 
hopeless  campaign  in  the  annals  of  American  warfare;  and  no 
one  of  the  eleven  hundred  went  forth  with  lighter  heart  or 
higher  hopes  than  he  whom  Rose  Carillon  looked  upon  as  truest 
Knight  of  them  all. 

On  the  eve  of  the  start  from  Cambridge  Philip  wrote  to 
Rose  a  reminder  of  her  promise  to  see  him  before  he  took  ship ; 
and  when  the  column  reached  Newburyport  a  messenger  from 
the  “Wolfe  Tavern”  brought  him  a  note  from  her.  “I  am 
here  as  I  promised”,  she  wrote,  “and  I  want  to  see  you  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  most  urgent  business.  I  have  brought  another 
gentleman  volunteer  who  wants  to  join  Colonel  Arnold,  and 
will  not  be  denied.  I  depend  on  you  to  find  a  place  for  him”. 

“Thomas  Pickering,  as  I  live!”  thought  Philip,  in  dismay, 
as  he  read  the  missive.  “And  the  minx  told  me  she  was  done 
with  him, — told  me  she  could  keep  a  secret,  too”. 

Hastening  to  the  tavern,  he  was  shown  to  an  upper  room, 
where  he  knocked  for  admittance. 

While  the  premonitory  announcement  of  Rose  had  surprised 
him,  it  had  not  in  the  least  prepared  him  for  what  his  visit  dis¬ 
closed.  The  door  opened  promptly,  and  before  him  stood 
Liza,  grown  even  more  massive  with  her  increasing  years,  her 
black  face  lighted  up  with  a  glow  of  anticipation,  and  every 
fiber  of  her  in  a  quiver  of  excitement.  One  glance  at  her, 
and  the  cause  of  her  agitation  stood  revealed.  Clad  from  head 
to  foot  in  man’s  attire  eked  out  and  built  up  from  the  cast-off 
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habiliments  of  the  old  Governor,  every'  button  and  every  seam 
straining  to  subdue  the  mountain  of  flesh  trembling  on  tfte  verge 
of  eruption,  she  swelled  and  quaked  for  a  single  instant,  then 
exploded  with  uncontrollable  mirth. 

Before  Philip  could  recover  enough  to  speak,  a  fresh  sur¬ 
prise  struck  him  doubly  dumb.  Out  from  behind  the  door 
stepped  Rose,  browned  with  a  stain  of  tan-bark,  shorn  of  her 
luxuriant  hair,  and  garbed  throughout  in  a  leathern  hunting 
rig  of  his  own  cut  down  and  fashioned  to  her  lesser  figure. 
With  a  blush  that  showed  through  the  brown,  she  hovered  a 
moment  between  tears  and  laughter,  then  fell  on  his  neck  and 
hid  her  face  in  confusion.  “I  must  go  with  you,  Philip”,  she 
sobbed.  “It  is  too  late  to  deny  me  now.  I  cannot  go  back  in 
this  plight”. 

“Dere  now,  honey!”  cried  Liza,  recovering  herself  with  an 
effort.  “I  jest  knowed  you’d  spile  de  hull  business.  Quit  your 
cryin’  an’  be  a  man”.  “Like  me”,  she  added,  squaring  her 
ample  shoulders  and  tossing  her  bushy  head  high  in  air.  A 
glance  from  Philip  quelled  her,  and  she  ducked  her  head  and 
turned  away. 

It  was  a  strenuous  half  hour  that  followed.  Philip  argued, 
pleaded,  and  protested  in  turn ;  pictured  the  hardships  and  em¬ 
barrassments ;  the  danger  of  discovery  and  the  humiliation  that 
would  follow;  the  constant  deception  to  be  practiced,  and  the 
bad  faith  he  must  exhibit.  “It  is  impossible,  Rose”,  he  sum¬ 
med  up.  “You  must  abandon  this  crazy  project  here  and  now”. 

Rose  urged  her  perfect  health ;  her  strength  and  vigor,  gained 
in  an  out-door  life  in  the  saddle,  at  the  oar,  and  on  foot ;  her 
power  of  adaptation  and  her  skill  in  acting  a  part;  the  harm* 
lessness  of  the  deception ;  and  the  certainty  that  discovery  would 
involve  no  censure  of  either  him  or  her.  “I  shall  keep  with  the 
gentlemen”,  she  added ;  “and  you  will  be  always  near  to  set 
the  pattern  of  deportment”. 

Philip  continued  oburate,  and  she  was  in  despair.  “I  cannot  gc 
back  to  Portsmouth”,  she  declared.  “I  have  a  good  reason — ”. 
She  hesitated  now,  for  dissembling  was  not  of  her  nature,  and 
she  felt  herself  perilously  near  it. 

“And  what  is  your  reason,  pray?”  Philip  asked,  when  shr 
did  not  go  on. 

“Mr.  Pickering”,  she  answered,  faintly,  gasping  almc't  as 
the  words  escaped  her. 
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Philip  was  silent  for  a  space,  swiftly  reviewing  in  his  thought 
the  situation  which  the  answer  implied.  Then  slowly  and 
reluctantly  he  brought  himself  to  consent  to  the  hazardous 
scheme,  and  told  her  so. 

“Glory  be!”  shouted  Liza  from  the  corner  where  she  had 
betaken  herself ;  but  another  look  from  Philip  quenched  her 
exuberance  before  it  got  farther. 

Rose  would  have  danced  with  delight  if  she  had  been  in  her 
proper  habiliments.  As  it  was,  she  could  only  express  her 
satisfaction  in  words  and  caresses.  “You  shall  never  regret 
it,  Philip”,  she  repeated,  again  and  again,  hanging  on  his  neck. 
“By  your  side  I  can  do  a  man’s  part — even  die  a  soldier’s  death, 
if  it  must  be.  It  is  in  the  blood,  Philip!  It  is  in  the  blood!” 

“We's  gwine  to  Kerbec  now,  fo’  shuah!”  cried  Liza,  breaking 
out  again.  And  this  time  Philip  did  not  suppress  her. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


In  the  Toils 

PHILIP’S  first  concern,  now  that  he  had  yielded  to 
Rose,  was  to  guard  against  the  dangers  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  inherent  in  the  tole  which  she  was  to  play.  In 
the  first  place  she  must  assume  a  name;  and  the  prime 
danger  was  that  the  voluble  Liza,  who  was  to  be  tak¬ 
en  along,  would  not  always  remember  it.  In  anticipation  of  such 
a  lapse,  some  variant  of  her  true  name  was  sought,  differing  from 
it  so  little  in  sound  that  the  two  would  pass  for  the  same  if  the 
accident  should  happen.  The  result  of  the  quest  was  that  Rose 
Carrillon  became  “Ross  Carlon”  for  the  time  being,  and  Liza 
was  drilled  in  a  pronunciation  that  would  betray  nothing  in 
case  her  memory  failed  her.  As  a  further  precaution  it  was 
decided  not  to  risk  an  acting  part  for  Liza,  but  to  retain  her 
name  and  avow  her  sex  from  the  start,  ascribing  her  man’s 
attire,  which  there  was  not  time  to  change,  to  the  requirements 
of  the  situation. 

With  these  and  some  other  preliminaries  arranged,  Philip 
went  back  to  Colonel  Arnold  and  explained  that  he  had  procured 
a  substitute  for  one  of  the  “gentlemen  volunteers”  who  had  been 
left  behind  on  account  of  sickness;  and  on  the  morrow  Rose 
was  duly  installed  in  his  place,  under  her  new  name  and  her 
picturesque  disguise.  Liza,  too,  as  “Mr.  Carlon’s  bondwoman”, 
took  her  place  in  the  new  dispensation,  and  for  a  time  sup¬ 
pressed  herself  with  unwonted  success. 

All  was  haste  and  bustle  now,  for  the  summer  was  past  and 
time  was  the  most  precious  element  in  the  plan  of  campaign. 
The  preoccupation  of  all  diverted  attention  from  the  new-comer 
and  gave  her  time  to  adjust  herself  to  her  part  without  any 
special  scrutiny  which  might  have  led  to  suspicion.  She  courted 
the  sun  assiduously,  for  her  artificial  tan  was  short-lived  and 
must  be  replaced  by  a  more  enduring  color.  Her  voice  favored 
her,  for  it  was  a  deep  contralto  that  needed  no  disguise.  Her 
heart  was  bold;  her  eye  was  steady;  but  her  legs  were  timid, 
and  threatened  every  minute  to  betray  her.  Vainly  she  tried 
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to  free  them  from  their  bond  of  fear,  and  divorce  them  from 
her  thought.  Inevitably,  they  would  have  let  fall  the  whole 
superstructure  dependent  upon  them  in  the  first  few  days  if  she 
had  remained  on  land ;  but  all  were  hurried  aboard  ship,  and 
in  the  crowding  and  the  restricted  movement  the  shrinking 
members  gained  courage  and  freedom  in  their  unaccustomed 
part. 

“Bravo!”  Philip  whispered  to  her,  the  first  night  at  sea. 
“You  are  doing  better  than  I  thought.  Nobody  will  suspect 
you”. 

“Oh,  but  these  trousers!”  she  sighed,  instinctively  sweeping 
her  hands  downward  to  her  knees.  “They’ll  be  my  undoing. 
I  can  manage  everything  but  them”. 

“None  of  that”,  said  Philip,  quickly,  catching  her  arm  as 
he  observed  the  tell-tale  movement.  “Keep  your  hands  off 
them — and  your  mind,  too”. 

“I  try  to,  but  I  forget  it”,  she  replied.  “We  are  a  long  way 
from  mother  Eve,  I  find.  But  tell  me  who  is  that  queer 
looking  young  man  with  the  comb  who  came  aboard  at  the  last 
moment?” 

“Verily”,  said  Philip,  solemnly,  “I  believe  that  each  woman, 
as  she  is  called  at  the  judgment  day,  will  be  found  to  have 
singled  out  some  one  man  and  be  so  absorbed  in  her  scrutiny 
of  him  that  she  won’t  hear  her  summons”. 

“Philip,  you’ll  never  be  just  to  woman  till  you  are  in  love, 
and  then  you’ll  err  on  the  other  side.  But  never  mind  your 
gibe — tell  me  who  the  man  is”. 

“He  is  Mr.  Burr,  a  young  gentleman  of  excellent  parts  from 
the  New  Jersey  college”,  replied  Philip.  “You’ll  like  him, 
I’m  sure.  But  I  abjure  you  not  to  fall  in  love  with  him”. 

“No  danger;  I’m  afraid  of  him.  Such  eyes!  I  never  saw  their 
like.  They  pierce  me  like  daggers.  If  anybody  finds  me  out 
I’m  sure  it  will  be  he”. 

Aaron  Burr,  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  had  abandoned  his 
studies  at  Princeton  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  Cambridge,  where  Arnold  found  him  on  his  return  from 
Ticonderoga,  and  a  mutual  admiration  drew  the  two  togeth¬ 
er.  Philip  also  was  brought  in  contact  with  him,  and  enrolled 
him  among  the  “gentlemen  volunteers”  whose  selection  he  was 
charged  with. 

Not  Rose  alone,  but  all  who  saw  this  ardent  young  collegian 
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for  the  first  time,  were  attracted  at  once  by  his  unique  and  strik¬ 
ing  personality.  Below  the  medium  height,  slender  and  sym¬ 
metrical  in  form,  sinewy  and  elastic  in  build,  easy  and  graceful 
in  movement,  elegant  and  polished  in  manner,  noble  and  digni¬ 
fied  in  bearing,  no  eye  could  pass  him  by  or  fail  to  single  him 
out  for  further  inspection.  His  hands  and  feet  were  small  and 
delicate,  but  not  feminine.  His  head,  too,  was  small,  and  its 
poise  of  classic  beauty,  but  distinctively  masculine  withal,  and 
set  off  with  small  ears  chiselled  to  cameo  fineness,  a  firm  mouth, 
yielding  enough  to  escape  hardness,  and  a  nose  of  power  reserved 
but  ready  at  call.  But  his  crowning  feature,  the  one  which  yield¬ 
ed  the  most  lasting  impression,  was  a  small,  round  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  eye,  deep  hazel,  magnetic  and  compelling,  the  eye  which 
had  shot  a  terrifying  and  fascinating  glance  at  Rose  and  trans¬ 
fixed  her — the  eye  which  in  after  years  caused  countless  ene¬ 
mies  to  quail  and  slink  away  from  its  gaze. 

His  dress  was  of  dark  blue,  uniform  and  inconspicuous — full 
tunic,  belted  at  the  waist,  close-fitting  trousers,  half-hidden  in 
trim  boots  that  reached  above  the  knee,  and  the  three  cornered 
military  hat  of  the  period.  A  touch  of  vanity — or  it  may  have 
been  a  scorn  of  convention,  or  mere  freak  of  genius — betrayed 
him  into  the  one  solecism  which  marred  where  all  else  adorned. 
His  heavy  hair  was  worn  uncut,  gathered  in  a  mass  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  held  in  place  by  a  shell  comb  carved  and  fretted 
in  exquisite  design.  As  he  doffed  his  hat  to  bow  to  Rose  on 
coming  aboard,  this  feature  had  caught  her  eye,  and  she  had 
seized  upon  it  as  the  means  of  indicating  to  Philip  the  object 
of  her  inquiry. 

To  the  careless  observer  this  oddity  made  his  refinement, 
which  was  essentially  virile,  appear  altogether  womanish.  While 
there  was  some  elusive  feminine  quality  in  his  aspect,  still,  to 
the  more  discerning,  it  was  not  effeminate.  But  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion  is  too  tenuous  for  the  average  perception,  and  to  Liza’s 
blunt  sense  it  was  quite  impossible.  She  caught  sight  of  him  as 
the  troops  were  landing  at  Fort  Western,  and  was  staring  at 
him  in  wide-eyed  wonder,  when  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
her. 

“A  real  Amazon,  as  I  live!”  he  exclaimed  to  a  companion,  as 
they  paused  to  look  at  her.  “I  had  supposed  the  race  to  be  fab¬ 
ulous,  but  here  is  a  flesh-and-blood  specimen,  sure  enough”. 

Liza  heard  him,  and  supplied  a  meaning  of  her  own  to  the 
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words  which  she  did  not  understand.  Chagrined  that  she  was 
not  permitted  to  pose  as  a  man  with  Rose,  and  thinking  that 
Burr  was  in  some  way  alluding  to  this,  believing,  moreover, 
that  she  saw  in  him  another  case  of  woman  in  disguise,  she  re¬ 
torted  hotly,  according  to  her  feelings  and  her  lights. 

“G’way,  Ma’mselle  Top-Knot!”  she  shouted,  with  a  com¬ 
manding  wave  of  her  hand.  “Whar  yo’  lef’  yo’  petticoats,  li’l 
gal?” 

Fresh  from  her  first  encounter  with  the  soldiery,  and  still 
bellicose  from  the  badgering  they  had  given  her,  she  sidled 
towards  this  new  hector  born  of  her  imagination,  with  menace 
in  her  look  and  preparation  in  her  movement. 

Burr  disdained  to  notice  her  retort  or  her  threatening  atti¬ 
tude,  and  passed  on;  but  there  were  others  who  heard  and  saw, 
and  took  note. 

The  campaign  had  not  yet  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  War, 
as  these  raw  troops  saw  it  thus  far,  was  a  frolic ;  and  the  humor¬ 
ous  side  of  it  alone  appealed  to  them.  Some  of  them  who  were 
near  heard  Liza’s  words  and  greeted  them  with  uproarious 
laughter,  at  the  same  time  adding  comment  of  similar  import. 
In  an  hour  the  incident  was  on  every  tongue;  and  wherever  the 
hapless  victim  went  his  cheeks  burned  and  his  ears  tingled  un¬ 
der  the  persistent  stare  and  suppressed  titter  of  the  rude  men  who 
gathered  in  his  path. 

Young  as  he  was,  Burr  yet  knew  that  the  ridicule  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  is  irresistible;  but  he  knew  also  that  it  is  fatal  only  to 
him  who  either  quails  before  it  or  wars  against  it;  and,  sum¬ 
moning  all  his  philosophy,  he  held  his  peace,  carried  his  head 
high,  stuck  to  his  top-knot  and  comb,  and  suffered  in  silence. 

Rose  pitied  him,  and  would  have  championed  him  but  for  her 
ever-present  fear  that  she  might  invite  even  a  worse  fate  by  any 
conspicuous  action  which  would  fasten  attention  upon  her. 
From  this  feeling  grew  the  notion  that  her  secret  would  be  the 
better  safeguarded  the  more  the  men  amused  themselves  at  his 
expense;  and,  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  she  came 
finally  to  encourage  their  sport  by  covert  smiles  and  other  art¬ 
ful  signs  of  her  approval. 

Burr  was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to  discover  this,  and  too 
sensitive  not  to  feel  the  sting  of  it;  but  he  made  no  sign,  and 
she  kept  on.  Stung  as  he  was  with  hearing  the  men  repeat  the 
name  that  Liza  had  given  him,  he  sought  burdens,  braved  hard- 
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ships  and  courted  dangers  in  the  hope  of  shaming  them  to  desist. 
They  quickly  came  to  note  his  ardor  and  courage,  and  took  him 
to  their  hearts  in  genuine  affection ;  but  not  before  the  derisive 
words  had  become  a  habit  of  speech  with  them.  “Little  Ma' 
mselle”  greeted  his  ears  wherever  he  went  among  them,  and, 
with  all  his  discernment  he  failed  to  discover  that  the  name 
ceased  to  imply  what  was  first  intended  and  became  a  term  of 
endearment. 

Rose  continued  to  encourage  the  practice  secretly,  still  think¬ 
ing  it  a  means  of  safety  to  herself;  and  Burr  was  constantly 
discovering  fresh  evidences  of  her  complicity.  With  the  help 
of  Philip  she  avoided  him  for  the  most  part;  but  there  were 
times  when  they  were  thrown  together,  and  she  was  in  mortal 
terror  as  she  caught  his  piercing  eye  fixed  upon  her. 

It  is  not  for  this  story  to  recount  the  horrors  of  the  un¬ 
precedented  campaign  which  began  in  earnest  in  early  October. 
From  where  civilization  faded  out  and  the  unknown  began  on 
the  upper  Kennebec  to  the  nearest  habitations  on  the  Chaudiere, 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  of  untrodden  forest  had  to  be 
traversed.  Mountain  steeps  and  treacherous  bogs  intervened 
and  impeded.  The  sole  transport  for  food  and  munitions  con¬ 
sisted  of  flimsy  batteaux  soon  gashed  and  wrecked  amid  the 
rocks  and  torrents  encountered,  and  the  men’s  broad  shoulders 
soon  galled  to  the  bone.  Invaluable  stores  were  lost  in  the 
struggle.  Hundreds  sickened  and  died,  and  more  hundreds 
were  sent  back  too  weak  to  go  forward.  Whole  companies 
mutinied  and  deserted  the  column.  Winter  snows  and  the 
specter  of  threatened  starvation  added  their  terrors,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  months  when  the  Canadian  settlements  were  reached 
the  little  army  was  reduced  to  half  its  original  strength.  In 
all  the  annals  of  war  human  courage  and  human  endurance 
were  never  more  severely  taxed.  The  details  of  the  heroic 
march  would  fill  a  volume;  but  for  this  story  the  interest  cen¬ 
ters  in  Rose,  and  to  such  parts  as  specially  concern  her  it  must 
be  confined. 

Time  came  when  she  felt  that  her  efforts  to  hold  herself 
aloof  from  Burr  would  betray  her  fear  and  further  arouse  the 
suspicion  which  she  was  sure  had  found  a  lodgment  in  his  mind. 
More  and  more  the  men  indulged  in  their  pleasantries  at  his 
expense;  and  more  and  more,  as  he  overheard  them,  he  turned 
his  eyes  upon  her  as  the  instigator  of  it  all.  Her  fears  magni- 
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fied  and  distorted  this  into  espionage,  and  the  specter  thus  raised 
added  to  her  fears.  To  divert  the  men  and  keep  them  from 
imbibing  the  suspicion  which  she  attributed  to  Burr,  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  encourage  their  mischief,  and  thus  to  draw  from  his 
eyes  fresh  rebuke,  which  was  the  real  and  only  meaning  of 
the  looks  that  misled  and  alarmed  her  so. 

With  cause  and  effect  thus  moving  in  a  circle,  acceleration 
was  rapid,  and  a  crisis  not  long  to  be  averted. 

When  she  could  endure  the  strain  no  longer  she  appealed  to 
Philip.  “He  sees  through  my  disguise”,  she  declared,  “and  I 
am  dishonored  unless  he  knows  more.  Go  to  him  and  tell  him 
I  am  your  sister,  and  demand  that  he  keep  my  secret  on  his 
honor  as  a  gentleman”. 

“Are  you  quite  sure?”  Philip  asked,  with  a  note  of  alarm  in 
his  voice  which  gave  a  hint  of  fear  on  his  own  part. 

“I  know  it”,  answered  Rose.  “I  cannot  explain,  but  a 
woman  knows  more  than  she  can  demonstrate.  It  is  the  only 
way.  Until  he  knows  all,  I  am  dishonored  in  his  sight,  and 
every  look  he  gives  me  is  a  stab  at  my  heart.  If  he  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  as  you  say,  he  can  be  trusted.  If  you  love  me,  Philip, 
promise  me  you  will  do  what  I  ask”. 

After  much  tribulation  Philip  came  to  her  mind,  and  prom¬ 
ised.  Promise,  however,  he  found  vastly  easier  than  fulfill¬ 
ment;  for  when  he  sought  to  frame  the  disclosure  in  terms 
which  would  carry  conviction  to  a  man  of  the  world  like  Burr, 
and  not  bring  Rose  as  well  as  himself  under  still  graver  sus¬ 
picion,  he  found  himself  in  a  sea  of  difficulty  which  appalled 
him.  “It  must  be  done”,  he  said  at  last,  to  himself,  “and  the 
simple  straightforward  way  is  best.  If  that  fails  I  shall  know 
that  no  other  would  have  succeeded”. 

When  his  opportunity  came,  he  drew  Burr  apart,  and  with 
some  polite  amenities  prepared  him  for  the  disclosure.  “As 
what  I  am  to  say  to  you  now”,  he  proceeded,  “concerns  a  lady, 
I  need  not  observe  that  you  honor  as  a  gentleman  demands 
that  it  go  no  further.  Under  the  disguise  of  ‘Mr.  Carlon’  you 
have  shrewdly  discerned  a  woman,  and  have  made  her  aware  of 
your  discovery — ” 

“A  woman!”  Burr  interrupted.  “Discovery!  Your  tribute 
to  my  powers  of  penetration  is  altogether  a  surprise  to  me — 
and  unmerited  as  well”.  This  with  a  hollow  laugh  that  dis¬ 
concerted  and  irritated  Philip.  Then  his  look  grew  severe  as 
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he  continued :  “Let  me  add  also  that  you  make  a  poor  appeal 
to  my  sense  of  honor  when  you  impute  to  me  in  advance  dis¬ 
honor  of  the  basest  kind”. 

“You  quite  misunderstand  me!”  exclaimed  Philip,  startled 
by  the  abrupt  turn  of  the  matter.  “I  impute  no  dishonor.  On 
the  contrary  I — ” 

Burr  interrupted  again — and  this  time  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  a  sneer  in  his  tone.  “You  say  that  I  have  made  a  lady  in 
disguise,  if  there  really  be  one,  aware  that  I  have  detected  her 
secret.  If  your  instincts  do  not  include  such  conduct  as  that 
in  the  category  of  dishonor,  then  you  do  not  commend  yourself 
to  me  as  one  from  whom  I  should  listen  to  precepts  concerning 
honor”. 

Philip  retorted  hotly:  “You  seek  a  quarrel,  sir,  where  there 
is  not  the  slightest  cause.  You  cut  me  off,  and  then  interpret 
my  mutilated  words  to  suit  your  spleen.  When  I  try  to  explain, 
you  cut  me  off  again  and  add  insult.  I  have  sought  to  protect 
a  lady  by  appealing  to  your  honor.  It  is  your  fault,  not  mine, 
that  I  find  other  means  necessary”. 

“Ah!  Threats?”  Burr  laughed,  in  mockery.  “Or,  more 
likely,  a  message?  As  you  like.  I  await  your  pleasure,  sir,  and 
will  name  a  friend  when  I  hear  from  you,  to  confer  with  yours 
about  weapons  and  other  preliminaries.” 

With  this  swift  culmination  Burr  started  away,  but  turned 
and  let  fly  a  Parthian  dart  which  carried  terror  on  its  point. 
“Heaven  pity  the  lady”,  he  called  back,  “when  ‘protection’  such 
as  you  suggest  falls  about  her!” 

When  the  hot  blood  of  youth  rages  round  a  woman’s  name 
it  leaves  a  stain  on  the  fairest  ever  borne;  and  when  the  rage 
runs  to  combat  the  most  grievous  wounds  are  hers  whose  cause 
is  fought.  With  a  wisdom  beyond  his  years  Burr  had  hinted 
at  this  perversity  of  fate  in  the  parting  taunt  which  he  had  flung 
back  at  Philip ;  and  the  hint  awoke  sober  second  thoughts  in 
both. 

“A  woman !”  said  Burr  to  himself,  when  he  was  alone  again. 
“Strange  that  I  never  suspected  it,  for  now  I  recall  signs  enough 
that  should  have  told  a  duller  man  than  I.  A  lady,  too,  by 
every  token !  Gentle  blood  alone  could  wear  disguise  with 
such  ease  and  grace;  only  the  pure  in  heart  move  so  fearlessly 
amid  snares  and  pitfalls.  But  what  means  her  presence  here? 
Intrigue?  That  were  impossible  for  such  as  she.  Romance? 
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What  possible  glamour  in  a  campaign  like  this.  Love?  Ah, 
yes!  The  all-compelling,  all-defying,  all-embracing  passion! 
Only  that  explains;  only  that  extenuates”. 

Wayward  strains  were  blended  in  the  making  of  Aaron  Burr; 
but  at  this  time  of  his  life  his  most  conspicuous  qualities  were  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  honor  and  of  chivalrous  regard  for  women. 
Thus  it  was  natural  for  him  to  precipitate  the  quarrel  with 
Philip,  and  equally  natural  to  wish  for  a  way  out  of  it  when  it 
appeared  that  it  must  bring  distress  if  not  shame  to  one  who  had 
ventured  too  much  for  love,  as  he  believed.  “I  was  bound  to 
resent  the  imputation  upon  my  honor”,  he  assured  himself, 
“when  the  fellow  coolly  declared  that  I  had  thrown  in  the 
lady’s  face  my  discovery  of  her  secret.  His  was  the  first  blow, 
and  his  will  be  the  blame  for  what  she  suffers”. 

Still  he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ever  and  anon  casting  about  like 
one  accused.  “True  she  has  wronged  me,  but  that  is  woman’s 
privilege”,  he  argued  in  his  thought.  “If  harm  comes  to  her 
from  aught  that  I  have  done  or  may  do,  pity  and  not  vengeance 
goes  from  my  heart  with  it”. 

Despite  his  protestations,  doubts  and  misgivings  continued 
to  harass  and  disquiet  him ;  and  something  akin  to  regret  hov¬ 
ered  in  the  outer  precincts  of  his  thought.  ’Twixt  honor  and 
chivalry  he  stood  irresolute,  the  one  approving  what  the  other 
condemned.  “I’m  damned  in  my  own  eyes,  whatever  I  do!” 
he  exclaimed.  “Chance  shall  be  my  guide — I  cannot  choose”. 

If  Burr  was  in  doubt,  Philip  was  in  despair.  “Heaven  pity 
the  lady!”  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  his  thought,  as  he  dwelt  up¬ 
on  the  disastrous  outcome  of  his  attempt  to  safeguard  Rose. 
“What  evil  genius  distorted  my  well-meant  endeavor?”  he  cried, 
“and  brought  it  to  this  pass  from  which  retreat  is  impossible, 
and  to  go  forward  is  ruin?” 

In  the  effort  to  absolve  himself  from  blame  he  went  step  by 
step  over  the  unhappy  interview,  and  sifted  out  of  it  the  sole 
cause  of  offence  that  could  be  laid  at  his  door — his  unguarded 
assumption  that  Burr  had  made  known  to  Rose  his  knowledge 
of  her  secret.  “A  mere  slip  of  the  tongue”,  he  consoled  himself; 
“a  lapse  that  required  explanation  perhaps,  but  not  deserving 
insult.  His  affront  calls  for  satisfaction ;  I  have  given  him  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  I  will  demand  it;  and  custom  permits  him 
to  brand  me  if  I  do  not.  Though  blameless,  I  cannot  escape. 
But  whether  his  blood  or  mine  shall  blot  out  the  insult,  it  wiK 
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be  on  his  hands  alone”. 

His  resolution  had  scarcely  taken  form  when  he  began  to 
reflect  that  he  had  given  no  hint  of  seeking  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  to  himself,  but  had  distinctly  avowed  his  purpose  to  be 
the  protection  of  Rose  instead.  Then  the  full  significance  of 
Burr’s  parting  words  burst  upon  him  like  a  revelation.  “Blinder 
than  the  blind!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  have  rushed  headlong  into  a 
situation  which  shows  me  less  mindful  of  her  than  he  whom  I 
condemn.  His  instant  scorn  of  the  imputation  which  my 
thoughtless  words  put  upon  him  should  have  convinced  me  that 
he  is  not  the  man  to  take  advantage  of  what  he  knew  of  her. 
More  than  that,  I  should  have  seen  that  he  knew  nothing.  It 
was  for  me  to  make  amends  then  instead  of  adding  to  the  wrong 
I  had  done.  Even  in  his  anger  he  did  not  fail,  as  I  did,  to  see 
the  peril  we  were  placing  her  in,  and  to  remind  me  of  it.  If  his 
warning  savored  of  taunt  it  was  no  more  than  my  remissness 
deserved”. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  quarrel  and  the  parting  Philip 
sought  Burr  again.  “My  present  errand  requires  that  I  be  my 
own  messenger,  as  you  shall  see”,  he  said,  when  they  were  met. 
“You  were  chivalric  enough  to  feel  solicitude  for  the  lady  who 
has  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  our  difference,  and  thought¬ 
ful  enough  to  give  expression  to  it,  under  circumstances  which 
might  well  have  precluded  both.  I  come  to  convey  my  belated 
thanks  for  this,  and  to  offer  you  opportunity  for  further  dis¬ 
play  of  a  quality  which  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  you.  May 
not  our  personal  affair  await  a  time  when  it  will  involve  less 
distress  to  her?” 

The  frank  sincerity  of  this  tribute,  and  the  confident  brevity 
and  directness  of  the  appeal,  could  not  be  lost  upon  a  nature  so 
susceptible  as  Burr’s,  and  instantly  his  better  part  rose  to  meet 
the  nobleness  that  challenged  it.  “That  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  mention”,  he  replied,  “is  not  a  distinction  which  mer¬ 
its  praise.  It  is  quite  in  the  way  of  second  nature  to  all  gentle¬ 
men.  Not  to  fall  short  of  its  behests,  should  we  not  both  fore¬ 
go  entirely  what  we  might  otherwise  deem  imperative?” 

“You  mean — ” 

“That  for  the  sake  of  woman,  for  the  sake  of  this  woman,  our 
quarrel  should  go  no  further”. 

A  mist  filled  Philip’s  eyes,  and  silently  his  hand  groped  for 
Burr’s  till  relief  came  in  a  clasp  of  reconciliation  that  needed 
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no  words  to  make  it  convincing. 

Philip  was  first  to  break  the  silence.  With  an  effort  he  said : 
“You  have  saved  my  sister  from  that  which  my  folly  would 
have  brought  upon  her  defenceless  head — ” 

“Your  sister?”  Burr  interrupted,  startled  into  a  swift  train 
of  thought  which  bedimmed  his  eyes  even  more  than  Philip’s 
were  bedimmed. 

“Yes”. 

“Then  have  I  been  saved  from  baseness  unspeakable  and  re¬ 
grets  which  only  the  grave  could  have  made  an  end  of”. 

Philip  hastened  to  Rose  and  told  her  of  her  mistaken  belief; 
of  Burr’s  surprise  at  the  disclosure  which  it  led  to;  of  the 
chivalrous  spirit  in  which  the  disclosure  was  received;  and  the 
tacit  pledge  that  her  secret  was  safe  with  the  one  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  she  had  alone  suspected ;  concealing  from  her  only  the 
quarrel  and  its  attendant  peril  so  narrowly  averted ;  and  with 
abundant  activity  to  divert  her  she  was  no  longer  ill  at  ease 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  man  whose  slightest  look  she  had 
but  so  lately  shrunk  from  in  dismay. 

Whatever  Aaron  Burr  came  to  be  in  his  checkered  career, 
his  way  with  women,  whether  maid  or  matron,  was  captivat¬ 
ing  from  first  to  last, — -for  good  or  ill  as  he  alone  willed  it. 
Even  at  this  early  age  he  was  conscious  of  his  power,  and  he 
used  it  or  forbore,  as  his  fancy  led  him.  His  attitude  towards 
Rose  from  the  day  when  the  disclosure  came  may  have  been 
prompted  by  chivalrous  feeling;  may  have  been  the  budding 
of  an  honorable  passion  for  her;  or  it  may  have  grown  out  of 
the  necessity  which  he  felt  of  measuring  up  to  the  stature  of 
honor  which  he  had  ascribed  to  himself  in  the  quarrel  with 
Philip.  At  all  events,  the  presence  and  the  temper  of  Philip 
assured  that  there  was  no  baseness  in  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  moving  cause,  his  demeanor 
could  not  have  been  more  exquisitely  fitted  to  the  situation  in 
which  he  and  Rose  were  placed  by  the  disclosure  of  her  secret 
to  him. 

Facile  master  as  he  was  of  that  courtesy  which  finds  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  word,  in  look,  in  gesture  and  all  things  done,  and 
constantly  as  he  practised  it  towards  woman,  he  yet  abandoned 
it  all  now  in  his  bearing  towards  her  for  a  rarer  and  subtler 
courtesy,  a  courtesy  not  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  felt,  save  by  her 
alone, — the  courtesy  of  silence,  avoidance,  forebearance ;  of  lips 
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that  spoke  not,  eyes  that  saw  not,  ears  that  heard  not;  of 
things  eschewed,  and  things  suppressed.  He  shunned  her  when 
he  could  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and  met  her  with  simple 
frankness  when  he  must;  studiously  ignored  all  prerogatives  of 
her  sex,  and  permitted  no  sign  to  remind  her  of  what  he  knew ; 
concealed  his  smile  when  she  betrayed  herself  unconsciously  as 
by  doting  on  a  bit  of  color  plucked  from  the  autumn  foliage,  or 
by  daintily  lifting  her  trousers  to  clear  a  puddle ;  and  even  with¬ 
held  aid  which  she  often  needed  as  woman  but  could  not 
claim  as  man. 

Nothing  of  this  was  lost  upon  Rose,  and  a  grateful  sense 
of  its  delicacy  and  worth  stole  over  her  and  calmed  her  into 
a  feeling  of  security  which  she  had  not  felt  before  in  her  strange 
environment.  In  such  moments  of  solitude  as  she  snatched 
from  her  incessant  activity  her  thoughts  wrere  busied  with  it, 
even  more  than  she  approved.  “How  like  a  Knight!”  she 
murmured.  “He  is  fit  to  be  compared  to  Philip.  But  hush,  I 
am  a  Knight  now,  and  such  thoughts  will  make  me  a  woman 
again  if  I  indulge  them”. 

Long  before  the  head  waters  of  the  Chaudere  were  reached 
the  decimated  army  was  in  desperate  straits.  The  store  of 
provisions  had  become  so  reduced  that  a  constantly  diminishing 
ration  was  being  doled  out.  Hardly  enough  batteaux  remained 
to  carry  along  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  these  were  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Arnold  kept  to  the  head  of  the  column,  urging  it 
to  the  utmost  speed ;  but  the  weak  straggled  wofully,  and  the 
rear  was  leagues  behind.  Snow  began  to  fall,  and  the  elemental 
forces  of  nature  were  fast  sapping  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  heroic  band.  The  commander  became  alarmed.  Fifty  of 
the  hardiest  were  culled  and  sent  forward  to  gather  supplies 
in  the  Chaudiere  settlements  and  rush  them  back  to  their 
famishing  comrades.  A  little  later  the  commander  himself, 
with  a  single  batteau  and  a  scanty  crew,  left  the  advance  and 
hurried  to  meet  the  hoped-for  succor  and  speed  it  on  its  way. 

Philip  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  to  cheer  the  stragglers  with 
the  hope  of  speedy  relief.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  sought 
Rose,  only  to  learn  with  dismay  that  she  had  gone  forward  with 
Arnold  and  was  now  two  days  march  in  advance.  From  the 
moment  he  learned  this  his  thoughts  were  with  her,  and  for  the 
present  the  story  shall  follow  them. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  sudden  departure  the  commander 
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had  ordered  Burr  and  Rose  to  follow  his  batteau  in  a  birch 
canoe.  No  diplomacy  that  Rose  could  invent  impromptu  en¬ 
abled  her  to  escape  from  the  dilemma,  and  with  a  fluttering  heart 
she  gathered  her  few  belongings  and  took  her  place  with  the  last 
man  in  all  the  army  whom  she  would  have  chosen  for  such  com¬ 
panionship.  Philip  was  miles  away  on  his  mission  to  the  rear, 
and  the  Waga  w^as  with  him.  Liza,  too,  was  missing  when  the 
order  came,  and  other  refuge  there  was  none.  But  as  the  two 
craft  pushed  off  into  the  stream  the  amazon  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Quickly  grasping  the  situation  she  threw  herself  into  the 
batteau  and  demanded  to  be  taken  along.  Rose  entreated  for 
her,  and  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  Arnold  laughed  and  consented. 

“How  kem  it  yo’  done  tuk  up  wi’  Ma’mselle  Top-Knot?” 
Liza  called  back  to  her  mistress,  as  soon  as  she  had  crowded  a 
place  for  herself  in  the  batteau.  “Lucky  I  kem  back  befo’  you 
got  away”. 

Rose  raised  a  warning  finger  to  her  lips  and  silenced  her  black 
mentor,  while  Burr  struggled  with  a  tumult  of  conflicting 
emotions. 

It  was  a  mad  race  the  canoe  had  with  the  batteau  in  the  two 
days  it  took  to  reach  the  divide,  for  Arnold,  on  the  verge  of 
panic  now,  drove  his  men  to  the  limit  of  speed  and  endurance. 
Burr  was  an  expert  with  the  paddle,  and  Rose  likewise,  for  she 
had  learned  from  the  Waga  tricks  with  it  which  none  but  the 
Indian  could  teach;  but  neither  of  them  had  strength  for  the 
headlong  pace  set  for  them,  and  after  the  first  day  they  fell  be¬ 
hind  hour  by  hour.  Little  they  said  as  they  toiled  on,  and  scant 
meaning  there  was  in  the  few  words  that  passed  between  them. 
Rose  sat  astern,  and  thanked  her  stars  that  she  thus  escaped  the 
eyes  which  she  felt  would  have  pierced  her  even  from  behind. 
At  nightfall  of  the  second  day  the  batteau  reached  shallows 
which  barred  further  progress  by  water,  and  the  men  rested  for 
the  long  and  toilsome  carry  over  the  divide.  The  pause  enabled 
the  canoeists  to  catch  up  late  at  night  after  a  bewildering  strug¬ 
gle  in  darkness  Cimmerian,  and  Rose  fell  into  Liza’s  arms  with 
an  all-relieving  sigh  as  they  met  just  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  light  shed  by  the  roaring  camp  fire  around  which  Arnold  and 
his  men  were  gathered.  “Oh,  Philip,  Philip !”  she  sobbed.  “Why 
did  you  leave  me?  Was  ever  maid  in  such  straits  as  I?” 

“Dar  now,  honey”,  whispered  Liza,  in  an  effort  to  soothe  her. 
“Yo’  jes  stick  to  me  arter  dis.  I’ll  drown  dat  kitten  Burr  if  yo’ 
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say  so”. 

“No,  no,  Liza.  I  don’t  blame  him.  He  has  been  all  that  he 
should  be.  But  this  is  dreadful.  Oh,  if  Philip  would  only 
come!” 

Some  one  approached  them,  and  they  joined  the  party  round 
the  fire.  Burr  was  baking  two  small  cakes  of  flour  and  water 
and  roasting  a  bit  of  pork  on  a  spit.  The  scanty  meal  w~as  di¬ 
vided  with  Rose,  and  when  it  was  eaten  she  rolled  herself  in  her 
blanket  and  sank  to  tired  slumber  on  the  bed  of  boughs  which 
Liza  had  prepared  for  her. 

The  bivouac  was  astir  at  earliest  dawn,  and  a  lessening  dole 
of  flour  and  pork  was  parcelled  to  the  gaunt  and  famished  toil¬ 
ers.  Arnold  harangued  them  briefly  before  the  start.  “Tighten 
your  belts,  my  brave  lads”,  he  cried.  “It  will  stay  you  like  a 
feast.  Twenty  miles  to  Lake  Megantic,  now ;  then  down  stream 
to  a  land  of  plenty.  Quebec  and  glory  await  you  beyond!  For-' 
ward  now  with  a  will,  and  the  prize  is  yours!” 

With  a  shout  and  a  toss  the  batteau  went  upward  and  settled 
airily  upon  willing  shoulders  already  galled  to  the  bone.  Burr 
and  Rose  essayed  to  follow  suit  with  the  canoe,  but  Liza  inter¬ 
posed  her  veto.  “Give  it  to  me”,  she  shouted.  “Yo’  chillun 
oughter  ride”.  Then  she  balanced  it  on  her  head,  and,  spring¬ 
ing  forward,  took  the  lead  at  a  pace  which  was  a  challenge  and 
a  spur  to  the  men  who  followed. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  in  late  autumn  when  nature  seems 
to  repent  of  a  too  sudden  wintry  mood  and  to  smile  again  with 
the  memory  of  a  departed  summer.  Frost  and  snow  had  cleared 
the  sky  to  the  blue  of  winter ;  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy  with 
the  odors  of  spruce  and  pine ;  and  the  sun  sifted  light  and 
warmth  through  the  lattice  of  forest  that  covered  the  wild. 
Sleep  and  the  reaction  which  followed  the  strain  she  had  been 
under  had  wrought  their  perfect  work  upon  Rose,  and  her  heart 
responded  to  nature’s  smile.  With  Philip  she  would  have  bub¬ 
bled  over  with  the  sheer  joy  of  living;  but  as  she  walked  side  by 
side  with  Burr  the  constraint  of  her  position  checked  but  did 
not  subdue  her  exhuberance.  Gaily  she  seized  upon  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  march  to  forestall  any  drift  of  the  conversation  into 
paths  which  she  dreaded.  Burr’s  keen  intelligence  saw  the  art 
of  it  all,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  thwart  it.  His  thoughts, 
however,  like  hers,  constantly  parted  company  with  the  words 
that  were  spoken,  and  amusing  lapses  resulted.  More  than  once 
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Rose  was  betrayed  into  visible  merriment  which  she  found  it 
hard  to  ascribe  to  other  than  its  real  cause.  Burr,  too,  had  his 
awkward  moments  when  he  was  almost  driven  to  a  frank  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  actual  situation.  But  so  long  as  his  companion 
plainly  sought  to  avoid  that,  he  kept  on  the  mask  and  played  Or¬ 
lando  to  her  Rosalind. 

Two  days  barely  sufficed  for  the  march  to  the  lake,  and 
when  the  goal  was  reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance  was 
well-nigh  reached  as  well.  Arnold  had  cheered  and  begged 
and  promised  till  the  men  had  begun  to  mock,  and  questioned  if 
he  knew  whither  he  went.  Burr  reassured  them,  while  Rose 
quoted  Philip  to  them  and  pledged  his  word  that  the  com¬ 
mander  would  lead  them  out  of  every  difficulty.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  third  day  they  were  afloat  on  the  still  waters  of  the 
Megantic  and  soon  found  their  way  to  its  outlet,  the  boiling  and 
turbulent  Chaudiere,  fitly  named  by  the  French  as  “The 
Cauldron”.  Down  stream  it  was  now,  but  with  danger  at 
every  boat’s  length.  The  narrow  river  was  swollen  with  the 
heavy  rains,  beset  with  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  multiplied  till  familiarity  bred  contempt  for  them.  More 
than  a  thousand  feet  the  river  had  to  fall  before  reaching  its 
outlet  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  most  of  this  descent  was  in 
the  first  fifty  miles. 

Progress  was  rapid,  and  as  the  Sertigan  settlements  were  only 
eighty  miles  away  it  was  a  matter  of  but  two  days  to  reach 
them,  barring  accident  which  should  put  the  water  craft  out 
of  commission.  The  canoe  was  more  manageable  than  the 
batteau,  and  Burr  guided  it  with  a  skill  that  drew  encomiums 
from  Rose  and  added  zest  to  the  adventure.  But  only  a  few 
hours  from  the  start  a  hidden  rock  tore  a  ghastly  rent  in  the 
frail  thing,  and  the  occupants  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  batteau  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  Burr  was  in 
despair.  Rose,  however,  remembered  the  Waga’s  expedients 
in  such  straits,  and  under  her  guidance  they  set  about  repairing 
the  damage.  Burr  hunted  a  birch  and  soon  returned  with  a 
broad  strip  of  its  silvery  coat,  while  Rose  stripped  tough  fiber 
from  hemlock  boughs  and  gathered  pitch  from  a  towering  pine. 
Then  together  they  sewed  a  firm  patch  over  the  break  and  sealed 
it  tight  with  melted  pitch.  The  intimate  task  brought  heads 
and  hands  into  touch  which  led  to  familiar  converse,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  their  enforced  companionship  began  they 
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talked  without  constraint.  “The  Waga  couldn’t  have  done 
better”,  said  Rose,  surveying  the  finished  work.  Better  at 
mending,  I  mean”. 

“You  mean  also  that  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  mend¬ 
ing  if  he  had  been  navigating  for  us”. 

“Yes”,  replied  Rose;  “but  it  is  no  detraction  to  say  that  one 
is  less  skillful  than  he  with  the  paddle.  I  still  extol  your 
deftness”. 

“That  is  rare  praise,  surely.  Since  when  have  I  deserved  so 
much  from  your  lips?” 

“Dont  let  us  delay”,  said  Rose,  evading  the  personal  note 
which  the  talk  was  turning  to;  “we  have  lost  two  hours,  and 
must  be  far  behind;”  and  they  started  afresh. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  the  Riviere  Du  Loup  added  its  volume 
to  the  torrent  which  was  sweeping  them  on  and  made  it  even 
more  difficult  to  shun  the  perils  which  crowded  upon  them. 
Burr  on  his  knees  in  the  bow,  alert  and  resourceful  in  every 
emergency,  piloted  among  rocks  and  snags,  shooting  rapids  and 
skirting  whirlpools,  while  Rose  sat  astern,  aiding  as  she  could, 
and  applauding  every  successful  effort  of  the  helmsman.  As 
she  watched  him  her  heart  relented,  and  even  warmed  towards 
him.  “Some  day”,  she  thought,  “I  will  sit  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  before  him  and  crave  his  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  I  have 
done  him — -but  not  now”. 

Towards  night  the  river  grew  less  violent  as  it  widened, 
and  the  hazard  began  to  diminish.  But  suddenly,  as  they  swept 
round  a  wooded  point,  the  roar  of  falls  just  ahead  smote  on  their 
cars  and  shot  terror  to  their  hearts.  Burr  took  in  the  peril  at  a 
glance  and  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  still  shorter  bend  showed  a 
few  boat  lengths  beyond.  A  ragged,  precipitous  ledge  barred 
the  way,  and  against  this  the  current  dashed,  unable  to  make 
the  sharp  turn,  then  glanced  off  to  the  left  and  plunged  twenty 
feet  into  a  boiling  cauldron  below.  Just  short  of  the  ledge  a 
bit  of  shelving  bank  offered  a  safe  landing  place.  Burr  pressed 
towards  this,  still  on  his  knees,  and  shouted  to  Rose  to  jump 
when  he  should  give  the  word.  “Now!”  he  cried,  as  they 
neared  the  spot,  “save  yourself!”  And,  with  not  an  instant  to 
spare,  Rose  leaped  like  a  mountain  doe  and  kept  her  feet  as  she 
alighted  just  beyond  the  water’s  edge. 

But  poor  Burr!  There  was  barely  time  to  bring  the  canoe 
within  reach  of  the  bank,  and  this  he  could  only  do  by  keeping 
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to  his  knees.  Neither  could  he  turn  his  head  to  look  back,  but 
as  soon  as  he  felt  Rose  make  her  spring  he  attempted  to  follow 
suit.  But  too  late!  Before  he  could  get  to  his  feet  the  canoe 
struck  the  rocky  barrier  bows  on  and  hurled  him  head  foremost 
against  it.  Instinctively  his  fingers  hooked  into  a  cleft  in  the 
ledge,  and  he  hung  half  suspended  in  the  water  which  surged 
about  him  and  threatened  to  sweep  him  away.  Stupefied  at 
first  by  the  sudden  catastrophe,  but  quickly  recovering  her¬ 
self,  Rose  crept  out  on  a  narrow  shelf  above  him,  and,  grasping 
his  sleeve,  drew  him  slowly  but  surely  back  to  the  shelter  of  a 
low-boughed  dwarf  hemlock  that  grew  close  by  the  bank.  Blood 
trickled  from  a  gory  wound  in  his  head,  and  his  face  was  gray 
and  ashen.  If  he  breathed  she  could  not  detect  it,  and  when 
she  spoke  to  him  no  look  of  consciousness  answered  her.  She 
pressed  her  ear  to  his  heart,  but  it  gave  no  sign  of  life.  “Oh 
God!”  she  cried,  in  agonized  despair,  “let  him  live,  if  only 
while  I  make  amends  for  the  wrong  I  have  done  him !” 

She  pillowed  his  head  in  her  lap,  wiped  away  the  blood  from 
his  face,  chafed  his  limp  hands,  and  begged  him  through  tears 
and  sobs  to  speak  to  her.  At  last  there  was  a  convulsive  heave 
of  his  chest  and  his  eyes  opened ;  but  there  was  no  look  of 
recognition  in  them.  Again  he  sank  into  a  stupor;  but  he 
breathed,  and  there  was  hope.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  Rose 
set  about  preparing  for  it  with  what  calm  she  could  command. 
The  canoe  had  been  swept  away,  carrying  with  it  their  blankets 
and  the  remnant  of  food  which  they  had  left.  A  growing  chill 
in  the  air  warned  her  of  fresh  hardship,  and  she  kindled  a  fire 
with  the  flint-lock  of  Burr’s  pistol.  Then  she  cut  soft  boughs 
from  the  hemlocks  and  made  a  bed  for  the  sufferer,  covering 
him  also  with  the  blanket  of  the  same,  and  sat  down  by  his  side 
to  think.  With  his  cold  hands  in  hers,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
his  pallid  face,  she  accused  herself  again  of  the  wrong  she  had 
done  him,  and  blessed  him  for  his  forbearance.  Then  the  thril¬ 
ling  moment  of  peril  through  which  she  had  passed  came  over 
her  afresh,  and  tears  welled  up  from  depths  seldom  stirred 
before.  “He  has  staked  his  life  for  mine!”  she  cried,  and  threw 
herself  on  his  breast.  “Merciful  Father,  let  me  give  it  back  to 
him!  Let  him  live  to  know  my  penitence  and  my  gratitude! 
Oh,  let  him  live!  Let  him  live!” 

All  through  the  weary  night  she  gathered  dead  branches  to 
feed  the  fire,  and  watched  by  its  light  for  returning  conscious- 
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ness.  Towards  morning  the  patient  began  to  move,  and  soon  a 
murmur  of  sound  stirred  his  lips.  Eagerly  then  she  waited  and 
listened  for  his  awakening.  Suddenly  he  moaned  aloud.  “She 
is  lost !  She  is  lost !”  But  before  she  could  find  words  to  attract 
him  to  her  he  relapsed  into  stupor  again.  With  the  coming  of 
dawn  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  she  waited  for  him  to  speak.  Fix¬ 
ing  his  look  upon  her,  he  smiled  faintly  and  seemed  to  know  her. 
But  in  a  moment  she  saw  that  he  mistook  her  for  the  young 
surgeon  who  had  ministered  to  his  many  hurts  during  the 
march.  “Doctor”,  he  murmured  feebly,  “I  did  my  best,  but 
I  couldn’t  save  her.  I  couldn’t  hold  it  to  the  bank.  No,  no, 
let  me  die.  Living  without  her  would  not  be  life”. 

“But  she  is  not  lost”,  said  Rose,  as  his  eyes  searched  hers  and 
compelled  her  to  speak. 

“Is  she  saved,  doctor?”  he  cried,  sitting  up  with  a  start.  “Is 
she  saved?” 

“Yes,  saved”,  answered  Rose,  quivering  now  in  every  fiber  of 
her  being  lest  he  should  really  awaken. 

“Thank  God!”  he  gasped,  and  relapsed  again. 

“Thank  God!”  echoed  Rose. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


“A  Bas  Fripon” 

ROSE  sat  dumb  and  distracted  and  gazed  into  the 
pallid  face  upturned  to  the  green  roof  above  it.  A 
fitful  wind  stirred  the  forest,  untempered  to  her 
need  and  heeding  it  not.  The  ancient  pines  and 
hemlocks  swayed  together  in  hoarse  converse,  un¬ 
mindful  of  any  presence  but  their  own.  The  sky  bent  a  pitiless 
frown  and  spat  wintry  flakes  ominous  of  coming  storm.  The 
first  calls  of  hunger  warned  her  of  suffering  in  store.  All  the 
nameless  terrors  of  solitude  and  want  crowded  upon  her.  But 
not  any  or  all  of  these  dismayed  her  or  wrought  the  tribulation 
which  held  her  in  thrall.  Her  woman’s  heart  alone  outdid  all 
the  powers  of  earth  which  beset  her  and  belittled  them  into 
nothingness;  for  woman’s  lot  was  on  her,  to  be  rent  and  tossed 
in  inward  tumult  at  man’s  coming  into  her  life. 

Within  a  few  hours  she  had  implored  heaven  to  restore  the 
unconscious  sufferer  lying  before  her,  that  she  might  make 
amends  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  and  voice  the  gratitude 
she  burned  to  utter.  Then  she  had  heard  the  thrilling  words 
that  escaped  him  in  his  delirium  and  revealed  unaware  what  he 
had  concealed  in  his  heart  while  he  was  yet  sane.  Now,  while 
she  still  yearned  to  unbosom  herself  as  she  was  prompted,  she 
yet  dreaded  what  she  hoped  for.  To  speak  thus  from  the  open 
door  of  her  heart  would  invite  him  to  rush  in  and  claim  it. 
Maiden  instinct  revolted,  the  deeper  current  persisted,  buf¬ 
feting  resolution  from  side  to  side  till  despair  seized  her  and  her 
mind  fled  away  to  Philip,  her  constant  refuge  in  every  hour  of 
need.  “Oh,  if  he  were  only  here !’’  she  cried  through  her  tears. 
Then  her  thought  took  a  sudden  turn  and  she  dried  her  eyes, 
saying  to  herself  firmly,  “If  such  an  one  as  he  had  saved  me  I 
could  speak — even  knowing  as  I  know  now.  I’ll  never  blush  to 
own  my  own  lord  when  he  comes,  not  I”. 

Rose  found  her  brain  cleared  and  her  heart  steadied  by  this 
momentary  self-assertion,  and  a  broader  vision  enabled  her  to 
sense  the  situation  in  its  entirety.  The  physical  perils  which  be¬ 
set  her  appeared  now  in  their  true  proportions  and  quite  obscured 
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the  ills  which  had  been  bewildering  her.  She  took  note  of  the 
cold  and  the  increasing  storm;  remembered  the  howl  of  a  wolf 
which  had  startled  her  in  the  night;  felt  the  growing  pangs  of 
hunger;  and  realized  the  distance  in  time  and  space  between 
her  and  the  only  succor  which  she  could  hope  for.  But  instead 
of  distracting  her  as  the  inner  turmoil  had  done,  these  outer 
threatenings  only  nerved  her  to  meet  them  with  every  prepara¬ 
tion  possible  in  her  extremity. 

Her  experience  and  observation  on  the  march  had  made  her 
resourceful  in  mind  and  deft  of  hand,  as  well  as  conscious  of  a 
physical  strength  which  she  had  not  dreamed  of  before.  With 
crotches  and  poles  gathered  from  the  litter  of  the  forest  she 
built  a  stout  framework  about  Burr  and  thatched  it  with  flat 
boughs  of  hemlock  cut  with  the  hunting  knife  which  she  found 
in  his  belt.  With  more  litter  dragged  from  a  widening  area  she 
provided  fuel  for  a  day  and  a  night  in  advance.  Half  a  mile 
back  as  they  came  she  had  seen  wild  lilies  growing  on  a  sand 
spit  by  the  river,  and  remembered  that  the  Waga  had  often 
pulled  and  eaten  the  bulbs  of  the  plant  as  he  canoed  for  her  in 
the  creeks  about  Portsmouth.  After  a  vain  effort  to  rouse  the 
still  unconscious  object  of  her  care,  she  left  him  and  sought  out 
this  only  sustenance  which  the  wilderness  seemed  to  offer.  The 
ground  had  begun  to  freeze,  and  only  with  the  aid  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  knife  was  she  able  to  loosen  the  bulbs  from  its  grasp.  Eag¬ 
erly  and  hurriedly  she  bent  to  her  task,  for  the  fast  falling 
snow  was  gradually  covering  them  from  her  sight.  In  an  hour 
she  was  back  to  the  shelter  and  warmth  which  she  had  left,  her 
hands  bleeding  and  benumbed,  but  with  a  store  of  the  succulent 
roots  ample,  as  it  proved,  to  appease  hunger  till  rescue  came. 

When  nothing  remained  for  her  to  do  but  to  feed  the  fire 
and  watch  for  the  awakening  which  she  dreaded,  her  tortures 
returned  to  rack  her  brain  and  heart.  But  pity  for  the  sufferer 
awoke  her  woman’s  instinct,  and  she  found  relief  in  obeying  its 
behest.  Again  and  again  she  cooled  his  fevered  brow  and 
hands  with  snow,  eased  his  posture  from  time  to  time,  and 
plied  him  with  countless  other  gentle  offices  which  woman’s 
hand  knows  so  well. 

The  day  dragged  on  at  sluggard  pace,  and  Rose  caught  brief 
snatches  of  sleep  as  sheer  weariness  overcame  her.  The  cold 
increased  as  night  came  on,  but  the  storm  abated  after  a  few 
inches  of  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  sky  cleared.  As  the  stars 
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came  out  she  greeted  them  as  harbingers  of  brighter  fortune, 
and  took  fresh  courage  from  the  thought. 

The  hours  of  darkness  passed  with  leaden  feet,  and  still  she 
watched — and  dreaded.  When  nature  could  bear  the  strain  no 
longer  she  would  slumber — fitfully  and  transiently,  for  her 
dreams  were  like  her  waking  thoughts,  and  soon  awoke  her. 
Once  in  the  night  she  was  conscious  of  prowling  footsteps,  and 
as  she  listened  a  low  growl  and  a  sniff  warned  her  that  some 
beast  of  the  forest  was  near.  Then  came  memories  of  that 
fight  to  the  death  which  Liza  and  the  Waga  had  on  that  other 
march  to  Quebec,  and  she  made  ready  with  pistol  and  knife  for 
the  fray.  Soon  there  was  a  parting  of  the  undergrowth,  and 
an  ungainly  moose  stared  at  her  from  the  opening  like  an  appari¬ 
tion  of  evil.  She  knew  the  nature  of  the  brute,  foolishly  timid 
by  habit,  yet  insanely  ferocious  on  occasion ;  but  before  she  could 
realize  whether  it  were  beast  or  goblin  that  confronted  her  the 
creature  lowered  his  head  and  charged  at  her  like  a  fury.  In  a 
panic  of  fear  she  raised  the  pistol  and  fired,  without  aim  or 
hope  of  salvation,  then  shut  her  eyes  to  her  doom.  Chance 
sped  the  bullet  true,  and  it  pierced  the  heart  of  the  careering 
fiend.  With  a  groan  of  pain  he  staggered  to  his  knees  and 
plunged  headlong  at  her  very  feet,  dead  within  a  hair’s  breadth 
of  triumph  over  the  invader  of  his  domain. 

When  Rose  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  what  she  had  done  she 
burst  into  the  hysteric  laughter  which  is  woman’s  relief  from 
emotion  too  violent  for  tears.  “How  did  I  ever  do  it?”  she 
sighed,  when  the  paroxysm  had  ended.  “He  would  have  tram¬ 
pled  me  to  death  if  I  had  missed — and  him  too,”  she  added, 
stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  silent  form  lying  under  the 
thatch  she  had  woven. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  her,  and  when  light  began  to 
dawn  in  the  east  she  watched  expectantly  for  an  answering 
sign  from  the  sleeper  who  again  claimed  his  place  in  her 
thoughts. 

As  the  first  hues  of  sunrise  burned  their  way  through  the  for¬ 
est,  Burr  awoke  and  sat  up.  There  was  a  look  of  intelligence 
in  his  eyes  which  convinced  Rose  that  delirium  had  passed  and 
the  moment  she  had  dreaded  was  at  hand.  “Good  morning”, 
she  said,  with  a  strained  cheerfulness  which  ill  concealed  her 
agitation. 

The  strangeness  of  the  surroundings  absorbed  the  man’s  at- 
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tention  for  the  moment,  and  he  forgot  to  reply.  “I  think  it  best 
you  lie  down”,  Rose  urged,  gently.  “You  are  better  now,  but 
you  must  be  quiet.  Don’t  try  to  talk,  please”. 

Vain  appeal  to  a  man  who  took  in  so  swiftly  as  he  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  he  saw,  and  used  as  he  was  to  say  his  say  with  wo¬ 
men  who  interested  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  tender  re¬ 
gard  which  he  had  undoubtedly  come  to  have  for  Rose. 

“You  will  at  least  let  me  thank  you”,  he  answered,  glancing 
at  the  shelter  which  covered  him  and  the  fire  burning  at  his  feet. 
“This  is  work  for  which  I  owe  you  gratitude  more  than  I  can 
ever  repay  or  express,  work  which  hands  like  yours  are  not 
called  upon  to  do”. 

“It  is  nothing”,  Rose  interrupted.  “Now  lie  down,  please. 
We  shall  have  help  soon,  I  am  sure”. 

“No,  I  am  stronger  now”,  he  replied;  “and  must  not  delay 
telling  you  now  what  circumstances  have  seemed  to  forbid  here¬ 
tofore,  and  may  forbid  hereafter”. 

“But  I  forbid”,  Rose  interrupted  again,  forcing  a  smile  to 
cover  her  anxiety.  “Lie  down  now,  and  let  me  tell  you  of  my 
prowess  as  a  hunter.  Look  here”,  she  added,  going  over  and 
pointing  to  the  dead  moose.  “See  the  proof”. 

Burr  turned  his  head  and  saw  the  carcass,  which  he  had  not 
noticed  before,  but  the  attempted  diversion  did  not  succeed 
wholly.  “Who  else  is  here?”  he  asked  quickly,  in  a  tone  which 
betrayed  surprise  and  even  disappointment. 

“No  one — ”  Rose  began,  but  he  broke  in  and  silenced  her. 

“You  don’t  ask  me  to  believe  that  is  your  work  too?”  he  ques¬ 
tioned,  with  doubt  bristling  in  look  and  tone — “That  you 
dragged  it  here,  besides?”  he  added,  with  doubt  hardening  into 
reproach.  “There  is  no  need  to  deceive  me,  Carlon.  Tell  me 
all”. 

There  was  a  world  of  relief  for  Rose  in  the  mode  of  address 
which  he  reverted  to.  “What  if  he  had  said  ‘Rose’,  or  even 
‘Miss  Carillon?’  she  thought  quickly.  Then  she  assumed  an 
air  of  gayety,  and  launched  into  a  dramatic  story  of  her  en¬ 
counter  with  the  moose. 

“You  are  hungry”,  she  said,  suddenly  changing  the  subject 
when  she  could  spin  out  the  tale  to  no  greater  length.  “I  have 
found  something  to  eat  up  the  river  a  piece,  providential  like — 
not  manna  exactly,  but  it  will  keep  us  from  starving.  You  just 
lie  down  and  wait  till  I  fetch  you  some”. 
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Before  Burr  could  reply  she  was  out  of  hearing,  and  soon  out 
of  sight.  She  knew  it  was  impossible  to  find  more  of  the  lilly 
bulbs  under  their  cover  of  snow,  but  she  had  a  store  of  them 
tucked  away  under  her  fuel  pile,  which  would  answer  her  pur¬ 
pose  as  well.  He  must  not  talk  to  her.  All  was  fair  that  would 
prevent  him.  Time  and  she  must  be  a  match  for  him.  So  she 
argued  as  she  wandered  aimlessly  about  in  the  snow  and  pro¬ 
longed  her  absence  till  she  feared  to  tax  his  credulity  by  a  longer 
stay. 

Coming  back  by  stealth  she  had  her  hands  full  of  the  food 
she  had  promised  before  Burr  discovered  her  presence.  “You’ll 
find  these  good”,  she  said  as  she  appeared  to  him.  “But  mind 
you  don’t  eat  too  many.  Obey  your  nurse  now.  Water?  O 
yes,  I  forgot  that.  How  will  I  bring  it?  You  wait  and  see”, — 
and  she  was  off  again  without  listening  to  a  word  of  what  he 
began  to  say. 

Hunting  up  a  birch  she  peeled  a  sheet  from  the  trunk  and 
wound  it  into  a  funnel  about  her  taper  hand.  Doubling  back 
the  outlet  she  pinched  the  fold  between  thumb  and  finger  and 
held  her  work  up  for  inspection.  “There”,  she  commented, 
“that’ll  do,  I’m  sure”,  and  away  she  went  to  the  river — not 
by  the  shortest  route  nor  in  the  quickest  time — and  brought  a 
refreshing  draught  to  her  patient. 

“Now  be  very  quiet”,  she  urged  a  moment  later.  “Sleep  if 
you  can.  You’ve  tired  yourself  too  much  already.  Our  wood- 
pile  won’t  last  through  to-night,  and  I  must  replenish  it.  Don’t 
think  I’m  gone  too  long.  We’ve  burnt  up  all  that  is  near,  and 
I’ll  have  to  go  a  long  way  for  more”. 

Again  she  left  him  before  he  could  get  in  a  word,  and  her 
purpose  to  evade  and  forstall  became  so  apparent  that  a  faint 
smile  crept  into  the  wistful  look  which  followed  her  out  of 
sight. 

“I  thought  I  heard  the  men  coming”,  she  announced,  as  she 
came  back  an  hour  later  with  a  few  slender  fagots  in  her 
arms,  “and  I  went  to  meet  them.  But  it  must  have  been 
another  moose,  for  I  could  find  nothing  of  them.  I  went  farther 
than  I  thought,  I  guess.  I  hope  you  haven’t  wanted  anything”. 

“I’ve  been  very  comfortable”,  Burr  replied.  “It  is  much 
warmer  now,  and  I  should  think  there  was  fuel  enough”,  he 
added,  glancing  at  the  generous  pile  that  still  remained. 

“I’m  afraid  not”,  said  Rose,  and  to  help  make  her  words 
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good  she  replenished  the  fire  with  a  prodigal  hand.  “There’s 
plenty  more  where  I  went — but  it’s  a  long  way  off”,  she  added, 
“and  I’ll  have  to  improve  the  time  to  get  enough  before  night. 
I  think  they’ll  be  here  to-day,  but  if  they  shouldn’t  we’ll  need 
more  than  this”. 

Burr  had  yielded  to  her  evident  wish,  and  was  willing  to 
forego  his  own  for  her  sake.  But  she  could  not  know  of  his 
resignation,  and  lest  he  should  strike  the  personal  note  again 
she  continued  to  monopolize  the  conversation  with  a  running 
stream  of  commonplace  till  a  decent  interval  gave  her  excuse 
for  going  away  once  more. 

“Now  I’ll  go  for  another  load”,  she  laughed,  and  nodding 
him  adieu  she  tripped  off  and  left  him  to  his  thoughts. 

It  is  certain  that  Burr  had  conceived  something  like  an  hon¬ 
orable  passion  for  her,  for  he  was  an  easy  prey  to  feminine 
charm  and  had  many  affairs  of  the  heart  more  or  less  serious 
before  his  abiding  love  came  to  possess  him.  Besides,  the 
romantic  appealed  to  him  with  power,  and  here  w’as  romance  of 
the  most  alluring  sort.  But  it  is  certain  also  that  the  current 
was  not  of  that  deep  and  compelling  force  which  sweeps  forms 
and  conventions  before  it,  else  Rose  would  not  have  found  it  so 
easy  to  check  the  advances  which  he  had  made  and  which  he 
renewed  more  than  once  before  their  situation  was  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  Philip  and  the  army. 

All  through  the  day  the  comedy  continued,  the  few  acces¬ 
sories  within  reach  doing  duty  again  and  again,  till  even  Rose 
wearied  of  the  repetition  and  blushed  through  the  transparent 
mask  which  betrayed  more  than  it  concealed.  “I  could  lie 
outright  with  a  better  face”,  she  sighed,  after  worming  out  of 
an  acute  dilemma ;  “and  heaven  would  forgive  me  for  it  sooner”. 

As  for  Burr,  accustomed  though  he  was  to  see  coyness  vanish 
before  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  he  yet  began  to  feel  that 
in  this  instance  he  had  encountered  something  more  than  that 
maidenly  instinct,  and  was  inclined  to  take  account  of  himself 
before  venturing  farther. 

Night  was  approaching,  the  last  of  their  slender  store  of  food 
had  been  eaten,  and  no  sign  of  the  lagging  column  yet  appeared. 
Again  and  again  Rose  had  gone  back  on  the  trail  and  listened, 
only  to  hear  the  creaking  of  the  wind-swept  forest  and  the  roar 
of  falling  waters.  Once  more  she  made  the  trial,  going  farther 
than  ever  before,  hallooing  as  she  paused,  and  straining  her  ears 
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for  an  answering  call.  When  none  came  she  ran  again  and 
repeated  her  cry.  Swifter  and  swifter  grew  her  pace,  more 
and  more  frequent  were  her  calls.  She  had  taken  no  note  of 
time  or  distance,  and  before  she  was  aware  darkness  began  to 
gather  and  she  was  two  miles  away  in  the  wilderness. 

Suddenly  she  realized  it  was  time  to  retrace  her  steps.  With 
one  last  despairing  cry  and  an  agonized  moment  of  waiting,  she 
turned  back  in  alarm  and  started  on  a  run.  Then  something 
like  the  distant  echo  of  her  own  voice  caught  her  ear  and 
arrested  her  flight.  Could  she  be  mistaken?  Was  it  mockery? 
Could  cruelty  add  that  last  touch  to  her  tortures?  It  seemed  so. 
for  she  could  hear  no  more,  and  with  a  cry  like  the  wail  of  a 
lost  soul  she  sank  in  her  tracks.  As  the  echoes  died  away  there 
came  a  long-drawn  answering  call,  faintly  heard  but  not  to  be 
denied,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  Attuning  her  voice  to  its 
farthest  carrying  note,  she  threw  into  it  all  the  energy  of  re¬ 
turning  hope  and  awoke  the  echoes  again.  Once  more  the 
answer  came,  and  she  was  convinced.  “It  is  Philip!”  she  cried, 
“Philip!  Philip!”  And  bounding  like  a  deer  she  ran  through 
the  darkening  woods  towards  the  sound. 

Her  heart  told  her  true,  for  it  was  Philip’s  voice  that  she  heard. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  and  more  and  more  she  knew  it  was 
he  that  called.  At  last  she  saw  him,  running  even  faster  than 
she,  and  with  a  final  breathless  effort  she  threw  herself  sobbing 
into  his  arms.  The  unfailing  Waga  came  up  while  they  still 
clung  in  silent  embrace,  and  trod  softly  up  and  down  in  the 
snow,  in  dumb  joy  at  the  meeting,  as  in  every  tense  moment  in 
his  life  he  was  sure  to  do. 

As  soon  as  Rose  could  get  her  voice  she  told  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  hinting  the  while  at  what  had  distressed  her  most,  and 
protesting  that  while  she  owed  her  life  to  the  man  she  had 
wronged,  she  could  never  reward  him  in  the  way  he  wished.  “If 
only  he  looked  as  big  and  brave  as  he  acted”,  she  declared,  “it 
might  be  different.  I  know  I’m  wrong,  but  he  would  never  be 
anything  but  ma’mselle  of  the  top-knot  to  me”. 

Philip  brushed  away  the  mole-hill  she  had  led  him  to  and 
brought  her  to  the  mountain  of  difficulty  that  loomed  beyond. 
“Has  no  food  been  found?  Is  there  no  word  from  the  com¬ 
mander?”  he  asked. 

“No,  we  are  alone”,  answered  Rose,  “and  starving”. 

“Then  the  army  is  lost.  We  have  eaten  the  last  morsel,  and 
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the  men  can  be  urged  no  farther.  We  have  done  our  best,  and 
our  reward  must  be  in  the  hereafter”. 

“No,  no”,  cried  Rose.  “I  forgot.  I  killed  a  moose  last  night, 
and  it  will  make  a  supper  for  all”.  Then  in  hurried  words  she 
told  of  her  exploit,  and  pictured  the  animal  as  “bigger  and  fat¬ 
ter  than  any  ox  on  Sagamore  creek”. 

“God  is  with  us!”  exclaimed  Philip, — “Moving  in  a  myster¬ 
ious  way,  as  of  old,  but  wondrous  in  his  mercy  yet”. 

The  mystery  and  the  wonder  of  it  appeal  to  the  reverent  now, 
as  they  appealed  to  Philip  then.  True,  the  wilderness  swarmed 
with  game,  of  the  sort  Rose  had  killed  and  other  besides;  but  it 
was  not  for  the  devoted  band  facing  starvation  there.  For  the 
hunt  is  a  thing  of  stealth,  the  work  of  the  silent  and  solitary, 
not  of  an  army  with  banners;  and  every  denizen  of  the  forest 
fled  miles  wide  of  the  noisy  column.  But  one  lone  estray,  an¬ 
gered  at  what  should  have  alarmed  him,  plunged  to  his  death 
by  the  chance  shot  of  a  frightened  girl;  and  his  carcass  tided 
half  a  thousand  famished  men  to  the  succor  which  fewT  of  them 
could  have  reached  without  it. 

It  was  as  Philip  said.  The  end  had  come,  save  for  the  provi¬ 
dence  which  made  Rose  an  instrument  of  salvation.  Discipline 
was  at  an  end,  and  it  had  been  every  man  for  himself  since  the 
food  gave  out.  The  column  stretched  for  miles  along  the  river, 
but  there  was  hailing  distance  between  man  and  man,  even  to 
the  rearmost;  and  by  common  consent  the  few  batteaux  that 
remained  were  given  over  to  the  sick  and  halt  and  held  back  to 
pick  them  up  as  they  fell. 

Philip  had  outmarched  them  all,  and  the  nearest  to  him  only 
came  in  sight  as  Rose  finished  telling  of  the  strong  meat  that 
awaited  them.  Instantly  he  shouted  the  glad  tidings,  and  the 
word  went  from  mouth  to  mouth  down  the  line  till  the  last 
straggler  heard  it  and  girded  himself  with  the  new  strength 
which  it  gave.  The  same  human  telegraph  carried  an  order  for 
the  boat  with  the  camp  kettles  to  give  itself  to  the  current  and 
hurry  to  the  front. 

The  first  to  reach  the  goal  fell  to  with  knives,  stripped  away 
the  shaggy  hide,  and  cut  the  savory  flesh  into  mouthfuls  as  it 
were,  counting  as  they  went,  till  there  was  a  piece  for  each, 
with  bones  and  hoofs,  hide  and  inner  parts,  to  spare.  Some 
spitted  their  morsels  and  held  them  to  the  fire;  more  could  not 
wait,  and  ate  them  raw.  It  was  midnight  when  the  last  of  them 
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staggered  in,  but  none  failed  of  his  share;  for  there  was  a  silent 
compact  among  them  that  those  who  had  turned  back  and  aband¬ 
oned  them  to  famine  should  be  alone  in  their  infamy.  When  the 
kettles  came  all  the  debris  of  the  carcass  was  hacked  to  pieces, 
washed  and  put  to  boil.  Never  did  so  little  feed  so  many 
since  the  miracle  in  Galilee. 

It  was  only  a  respite,  and  all  felt  it  so.  Between  them  and 
succor  was  a  gap  whose  width  none  could  know.  On  the  mor¬ 
row  they  pressed  forward  again  with  hope  renewed  and  faith 
in  their  commander  undiminished.  Rose  was  acclaimed  the 
hero  of  the  march,  and  blushed  to  find  herself  famous;  but  she 
clung  to  Philip,  and  vowed  in  her  heart  that  evermore  no  man 
else  should  invade  her  thought.  “Promise  me”,  she  pleaded  with 
him,  “that  no  woman  shall  come  between  you  and  me,  as  I  prom¬ 
ise  that  no  man  shall  come”.  But  Philip  smiled. 

A  day’s  march  down  the  Chaudiere  ended  the  strain.  At 
nightfall  Arnold  and  his  little  band  came  hallooing  through 
the  gloom,  with  bellowing  cattle  in  the  van  and  horses  packed 
with  corn  meal  and  flour  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  night  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing  and  a  day  of  rest,  and  the  toil  was  taken 
up  again.  But  the  travail  was  over,  and  a  chapter  of  suffering 
and  high  endeavor  rivalling  any  in  the  annals  of  war  was  writ¬ 
ten  large  in  the  history  of  the  time,  only  to  be  effaced  by  the 
later  perfidy  of  the  chief  actor  in  it ;  effaced  lest  some  of  its  lus¬ 
tre  might  be  shed  upon  the  ignoble  fame  which  mankind  has  de¬ 
creed  shall  remain  forever  unrelieved. 

Throughout  the  Sertigan  settlements,  as  they  were  reached, 
manifestoes  were  sown  broadcast,  calling  upon  the  passive 
French  to  join  the  column  and  help  wrest  the  land  of  their 
fathers  from  the  hated  English.  A  rising  of  this  sort  was  among 
the  things  looked  for  and  confidently  expected.  Arnold  tried 
to  harangue  them  in  their  own  tongue;  but  his  French,  learned 
in  the  horse-marts  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  sufficient  for 
his  needs  in  those  arenas  of  chicane  and  fraud,  proved  wholly 
inadequate  to  stir  the  dull  habitants  who  stood  about  gaping 
and  puzzled  at  his  assorted  dialect.  Philip  saw  the  failure, 
and  came  to  the  rescue.  But  his  was  the  French  of  the  schools, 
and  went  over  the  heads  of  the  rustics. 

Far  down  the  river  to  Ste.  Marie  the  march  had  proceeded, 
and  only  two  score  recruits  had  rewarded  the  most  persistent 
efforts  to  rouse  the  country.  On  a  Sunday  morning  an  advance 
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guard  under  Philip  woke  the  drowsy  village  with  fife  and  drum 
an  hour  before  matins  and  summoned  the  people  to  their  church. 

The  Cure  came  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  rude  awakening. 
“What  means  this  desecration  of  God’s  holy  Sabbath?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “What  offence  of  my  people  has  brought  this  armed 
invasion. 

“Not  invasion”,  answered  Philip.  “We  come  as  brothers, 
to  make  common  cause  with  you  against  the  British  King,  the 
hated  oppressor  of  both.  New  France  and  America  are  bound 
together  by  a  tie  which  makes  them  more  than  kindred,  wrong 
at  the  hands  of  a  common  foe.  We  are  here  to  help  you  shake 
off  his  tyranny,  as  we  have  done,  and  restore  the  banner  of  St. 
Louis  to  yonder  citadel  from  whence  it  was  torn  by  your 
enemy  and  ours”. 

The  Cure  listened  with  the  calm  dignity  of  his  priestly  office, 
and  measured  his  words  deliberately  as  he  replied:  “We  have 
not  so  soon  forgotten  the  part  which  you  Americans  took  in 
that  despoiling.  Remembering  that,  we  are  hard  to  be  assured 
that  this  visit  bodes  us  any  good.  Seeing  how  you  have  come 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  creeping  on  us  from  behind,  not  like 
a  just  man  armed  with  the  right,  or  a  friend  bearing  gifts,  we  are 
doubly  afraid”. 

“Not  creeping  on  you”,  Philip  protested,  hotly,  “but  upon 
your  enemy  at  Quebec.  As  to  the  part  we  took  against  you 
at  other  times,  you  say  truly.  But  should  you  hence  spurn  the 
atonement  we  now  would  make?” 

“It  is  not  spurning  but  distrust  that  we  offer.  We  are  at 
peace  under  the  alien  flag  that  floats  over  us.  Our  holy  religion 
is  inviolate  under  the  pledge  of  solemn  treaty.  We  do  but 
‘render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s’,  as  the  Mas¬ 
ter  commanded  and  the  fatherland  decreed  we  should  do.  We 
are  content.  Let  us  alone”. 

“The  treaty  was  forced”,  Philip  urged,  “and  binds  not  in 
the  sight  of  God.  If  it  be  distrust  that  holds  you  back,  you 
shall  have  proof.  Within  an  hour  you  shall  see  five  hundred 
brave  men  here  on  their  way  to  your  ancient  fortress.  Your 
people  have  but  to  join  them,  and  the  victory  that  awaits  their 
valor  will  yield  its  fruits  not  to  us  as  conquerors,  but  to  New 
France  restored  again”. 

“The  proof  will  not  suffice”,  said  the  Cure,  firmly.  “We 
have  known  for  many  weeks  that  your  army  was  coming.  The 
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General  at  Quebec  has  known,  and  he  is  prepared.  His  mes¬ 
sengers  have  warned  our  people,  and  convinced  them  that  evil 
designs  have  brought  you  here”. 

“Convinced  them  how?”  demanded  Philip,  impatient  now, 
and  well-nigh  angered  at  his  ill  success. 

“Tell  me  first  who  is  your  commander”,  said  the  Cure,  un¬ 
moved,  and  steadfast  in  his  doubt. 

“Colonel  Benedict  Arnold”,  replied  Philip,  “as  gallant  a 
soldier  as  ever  drew  sword”. 

“Not  unknown  in  Quebec,  more’s  the  pity”,  was  the  quiet 
reply.  “  Maquignon — horse-jockey”,  he  added,  shifting  from  his 
own  to  Philip’s  tongue,  as  both  had  done  from  the  beginning. 
“Fripon — rogue,”  he  went  on.  “It  is  bred  in  the  thoughts  of  our 
simple  folk  that  those  who  lead  and  command  are  chosen  of 
God  because  their  minds  and  hearts  are  above  deceit  and  all 
unrighteousness.  Word  has  been  sent  from  Quebec  that  your 
commander  is  none  other  than  B.  Arnold,  the  jockey  who  for 
many  years  has  fleeced  high  and  low,  the  just  and  unjust,  sim¬ 
pleton  and  knave,  in  the  horse-marts  and  village  fairs  of  this 
Province.  Believe  me,  our  people  will  not  trust  him.  It  is 
idle  to  expect  it”. 

The  Cure’s  ominous  words  chilled  Philip’s  soul,  and  his 
dream  of  New  France  aflame  with  ardor  like  his  own  had  its 
first  rude  shock.  A  little  way  behind  the  Cure  the  Waga  peered 
round  the  corner  of  the  church,  and  again  Philip  saw  his 
rythmic  tread  slowly  rise  and  fall  as  if  he,  too,  divined  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  startling  revelation. 

Appeal  to  the  stolid  villagers  was  as  vain  as  the  Cure  had 
predicted.  To  all  entreaty  their  only  answer  was,  “Pere 
Langevin  shall  speak  for  us”, — and  he  had  already  spoken;  for 
it  was  indeed  he  of  the  Missisquoi  Mission,  “medicine  man”  of 
the  Waga,  devotee  of  the  string  and  bow  who  had  won  the 
heart  of  Knight-errant  Michael  Wentworth  in  a  night  of  revel 
and  song;  and  Philip  remembered  him  now. 

“And  how  fares  mon  cher  le  Colonel ” ,  he  asked,  when  Philip 
had  made  himself  known,  “le  grande  maitre  du  violonf” 

“Still  light-hearted  and  gay”,  Philip  smiled.  “With  another 
string  to  his  bow  now — a  wife”,  he  added. 

“Bien!  Bleu!”  cried  the  Cure,  clapping  his  hands.  “And  le 
Major  Rogers?”  he  asked,  frowning,  and  halting  as  if  in  doubt, 
“He  was  here,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  Portsmouth”, 
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“Yes,  he  came — and  went  again”,  replied  Philip.  “His  abode 
is  the  wide  world”. 

“Ah!  A  sad  rogue  he”,  sighed  Pere  Langevin.  “When  I  had 
fed  and  lodged  him,  he  stole  my  purse,  my  papers  and,  saddest  of 
all,  my  heart’s  delight,  my  precious  violin.  How  can  you  ask 
me  to  put  faith  in  your  countrymen  ?  Mauvais,  mauvais!  I  will 
not”. 

The  Cure  strode  away,  and  Philip  bethought  him  of  the  title 
deeds  which  Rogers  had  traded  to  Colonel  Michael  on  that  night 
of  play  at  Little  Harbor.  But  there  was  work  to  do,  and  the 
Cure’s  wrongs,  being  beyond  present  remedy,  were  left  to  be. 
righted  at  a  future  day. 

When  Arnold  learned  the  outcome  of  this  latest  attempt  to 
arouse  the  habitants  he  abandoned  hope  of  assistance  from  them, 
but  still  clung  to  his  belief  that  the  French  populace  of  Quebec 
would  rise  and  deliver  the  stronghold  into  his  hands  once  he 
should  appear  before  its  gates;  so  little  did  he  understand  the 
moral  and  intellectual  blight  which  the  paternal  and  despotic 
government  of  the  French  regime  had  fastened  upon  the  masses 
of  the  Province.  Even  less  did  he  know  of  their  habit  of  mind 
of  which  Pere  Langevin  had  hinted  to  Philip — to  look  upon  all 
rightful  authority  as  partaking  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Two 
days  march  would  bring  the  worn  and  bleeding  remnant  of  his 
command  within  sight  of  the  goal  which  had  lured  it  on  through 
two  months  of  incredible  toil  and  suffering.  “Onward!”  he 
cried,  when  he  had  heard  Philip’s  report  of  his  failure.  “The 
English  are  hated  in  Quebec  if  not  here.  Their  enemies  are  our 
friends,  and  together  we  will  humble  them  in  the  dust  and  break 
their  power  on  this  continent  with  a  single  blow”. 

When  at  last  the  intrepid  band  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaudiere  and  looked  across  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
frowning  citadel  beyond,  the  prize  for  which  so  much  had  been 
endured  seemed  still  out  of  reach.  For  miles  up  and  down  the 
river  floating  craft  of  every  kind  had  been  gathered  and  with¬ 
drawn  to  the  other  shore.  Two  powerful  men-of-war  guarded 
the  passage,  and  it  was  known  that  the  garrison  outnumbered 
its  daring  foe  two  to  one. 

But  men  who  had  overcome  so  much  were  not  to  be  balked 
even  by  odds  like  this.  The  last  of  their  own  batteaux  had  been 
abandoned  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Chaudiere;  but  canoes  and 
dug-outs  were  to  be  found  wherever  water  ran,  and  back  on  their 
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track  they  turned  in  quest  of  them.  Swiftly  a  dozen  were  col¬ 
lected,  and  under  cover  of  a  moonless  night,  silent  and  ghost¬ 
like,  they  glided  back  and  forth,  eluding  the  noisy  barge  patrols 
from  the  warships,  till  the  whole  command  was  ferried  across 
piecemeal  and  safely  landed  at  Wolfe’s  Cove,  above  the  city.  By 
daylight  they  had  scaled  the  rocky  cliff,  and  mustering  in  brave 
array  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  confronted  the  astonished  gar¬ 
rison  with  an  audacious  demand  for  instant  surrender; — five 
hundred  exhausted  tatterdemalions,  with  no  cannon,  and  only 
five  charges  of  powder  and  ball  to  the  man,  against  twice  their 
number  with  more  than  a  hundred  heavy  guns,  behind  moated 
walls  of  masonry  which  the  genius  and  wealth  of  two  mighty 
nations  had  made  the  Gibraltar  of  the  New  World! 

Up  and  down  Arnold  paraded  his  little  army  before  the  eyes 
of  the  soldiery  and  citizens  who  mounted  the  parapet  to  laugh 
at  the  droll  display.  A  herald  went  forward  with  his  formal 
demand  to  the  officer  in  command,  a  strange  compound  of  bom¬ 
bast  and  divine  warrant  not  unlike  that  which  he  had  heard 
from  Allen  at  Ticonderoga. 

Philip  followed,  and  to  him  alone  the  derisive  shout  which 
rang  from  the  walls  carried  its  full  meaning.  The  Cure’s 
words  were  no  longer  prophecy  but  awful  fact. 

“Get  qut,  scalawag!”  roared  the  brutal  English  of  it.  “Back 
to  your  trade,  horse-jockey!” 

"A  has  fripon!”  cried  the  French,  in  finer  scorn,  echoing  the 
thought  of  their  masters  unaware. 

Philip  groaned  in  agony  of  soul.  “We  have  failed!”  he  would 
have  said ;  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  held  his  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


The  Death  Grapple 

A  FEW  days  brought  home  to  Arnold  the  convic¬ 
tion  which  had  come  so  suddenly  to  Philip.  The 
French  populace  in  the  city  would  not  aid  him.  His 
force  was  too  weak  for  a  successful  assault,  and  the 
enemy’s  line  of  works,  three  miles  in  extent,  was 
too  long  for  any  effectual  investment.  No  word  had  come  from 
the  column  which  had  moved  against  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain,  except  that  General  Schuyler  had  fallen  sick  and 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  command  to  General  Montgom¬ 
ery.  To  say  nothing  of  needed  reinforcements,  ammunition 
and  clothing  must  be  had  before  any  attempt  could  be  made  to 
realize  the  object  of  the  campaign.  These  could  only  come 
from  Montreal,  and  in  the  effort  to  secure  them  numerous  mes¬ 
sengers,  among  them  Burr,  who  had  quickly  recovered  from  his 
hurt,  were  dispatched  to  Montgomery  by  different  routes,  the 
army  meanwhile  retiring  a  few  miles  up  the  river  to  await 
results. 

Rose  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  meeting  with  Burr  until  the 
day  before  he  departed  on  his  mission.  Her  heart  had  been  at 
war  with  itself  since  its  ordeal  on  the  Chaudiere.  Ever  and  anon 
it  had  demanded  that  she  go  to  him  and  own  the  gratitude  she 
felt  for  his  preservation  of  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  But 
just  as  often  it  had  forbidden  her  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
declaring  the  passion  which  she  knew  he  felt  for  her.  “O  heart 
of  woman!”  she  sighed.  “Given  only  to  be  rent.  Ever  craving 
the  love  of  man,  to  be  torn  by  it.  Yet  rejoicing  as  it  bleeds,  and 
exulting  as  it  suffers”. 

Thus  was  she  communing  with  herself  as  she  came  out  of  the 
little  chapel  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles  whither  she  had  gone  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  simple  vesper  service  on  the  evening  before  Burr  was 
to  start  for  Montreal.  Just  outside  the  door  she  met  him  face 
to  face,  and  the  moment  which  she  had  contemplated  with  so 
much  of  conflicting  emotion  was  upon  her. 

“Ah,  Miss  Carillon,  good  evening”,  he  said  boldly,  for  the 
first  time  calling  her  by  her  rightful  name.  “I  have  been  hop- 
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ing  to  see  you  before — ” 

“Good  evening”,  Rose  interrupted,  blushing  and  catching  her 
breath.  “You  are  going  on  a  perilous  journey,  I  hear.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  the  honor  that  has  come  to  you  and  the 
further  honor  you  will  achieve  in  accomplishing  your  mission”. 

“I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you  so  kind”,  exclaimed  Burr,  “for 
now  I  can  hope  that  you  will  listen — ” 

Rose  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  broke  in  upon  him  in 
the  very  way  to  encourage  instead  of  check  him  as  she  meant.  “I 
own  I  have  been  unkind”,  she  hastened  to  say,  “in  not  by  lip 
service  attempting  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you  for 
saving  my  life  at  such  peril  to  yourself.  I  can  never  repay  you 
except  by  words, — I  mean,  except  by  ever  holding  in  grateful 
remembrance  your  brave  and  self-sacrificing  act.  Believe  me, 
Mr.  Burr,  I  shall  always  do  that”. 

“You  have  already  done  more”,  he  cried,  grasping  her  hand 
and  arresting  her  footsteps,  which  had  become  hurried.  “You 
have  let  me  hope  that  the  life  which  you  say  you  owe  to  me 
will  henceforth  be  lived  for  me.  I  love  you,  Rose!  You  know 
it!  You  must  feel  it,  for  love  begets  love.  When  a  man  loves 
a  woman  it  is  because  her  heart  is  ready  to  open  to  him.  It  is 
so  ordered.  Tell  me  if  it  is  not  so,  Rose!  Tell  me  that  you  love 
me!” 

“O,  sir,  let  me  go!”  she  cried,  struggling  to  free  herself. 
“I  cannot  answer  you — now.  This  is  no  time,  nor  place — ” 

“Then  I  may  hope?”  he  asked,  eagerly,  as  she  still  struggled. 
“Tell  me  that,  Rose!  Tell  me  that!” 

Not  till  she  was  free  did  Rose  offer  any  reply.  Burr  was 
quick  to  discern  when  eagerness  became  rudeness,  and  let  go  her 
hand,  “You  must  not  press  me”,  she  said  then.  “If  I  answer, 
it  will  be  only  to  pain  you, — and  I  would  not  do  that”. 

As  she  hurried  away  from  him  his  parting  words  rang  in  her 
ears,  to  be  echoed  in  her  heart  long  after:  “Then  I  may  hope 
— I  know  it  now,  and  I  bless  you  for  it!” 

Here  was  another  theory  of  love,  differing  from  any  she 
had  learned  in  the  distracting  schools  of  Portsmouth,  and  she 
turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  mind.  There  was  fascination 
in  it,  and  she  dwelt  upon  it  long  and  tenderly,  questioning  it, 
conceding  it,  then  denying  it  at  last  out  of  her  own  experience. 
“It  cannot  be  true”,  she  pronounced,  when  she  had  put  it  to  that 
test.  “I  am  sure  this  man  loves  me — but  so  does  Thomas  Pick- 
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ering”,  and  she  sighed  as  she  spoke  the  name.  “Then  there  is 
Lieutenant  Cochran — but  never  mind  him,  there  are  two  any¬ 
way.  If  a  man’s  love  for  a  woman  is  proof  that  she  loves 
him — Pshaw!  It’s  a  lie.  Anyhow,  I’ll  find  out  some  other 
way  when  I’m  in  love.  My  own  heart  will  tell  me,  and  there 
won’t  be  any  doubt  about  it”. 

A  woman’s  logic  never  quite  possesses  her,  and  so  Rose,  even 
after  her  clear  demonstration,  continued  to  ponder.  “If  my 
heart  knows”,  she  whispered  fearsomely,  “why  didn’t  it  let  me 
tell  him  outright?  Here  I  have  let  him  have  the  last  word, 
and  baited  him  to  come  back  again.  O,  I  don’t  know,  I  don’t 
know!  He  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  me,  and  why 
shouldn’t  I  love  such  a  man  ?”  Then  she  began  to  picture  him 
when  she  should  have  finally  turned  him  away,  and  pity  soft¬ 
ened  her.  Over  it  all  she  went  again,  and  was  dangerously 
near  repenting.  But  in  the  end  a  certain  robust  quality  of  her 
mind  asserted  itself  and  saved  her.  “How  can  a  real  woman — 
like  me”,  she  questioned,  “see  a  real  man  under  a  top-knot  and 
comb,  and  love  him?”  The  question  answered  itself,  and,  toss¬ 
ing  her  head  high  in  the  air,  she  went  forth  like  a  queen  for  a 
walk  in  the  open. 

Soon  there  came  news  that  Montreal  had  surrendered,  and 
that  Montgomery  was  on  his  way  to  join  Arnold.  By  Decem¬ 
ber  he  had  arrived,  flushed  with  his  triumph,  and  confident  of 
an  easy  victory  at  Quebec.  The  French  at  Montreal  had 
openly  welcomed  him,  so  much  so  that  the  English,  fearful  of 
their  hostility,  had  despaired  of  a  successful  defence  and  yielded 
up  the  city  without  a  struggle.  Expecting  the  same  sympathy 
at  Quebec,  he  had  brought  with  him  only  three  hundred  of 
his  force,  with  a  few  light  field  pieces  and  mortars,  fearing,  as 
he  said,  that  the  friendliness  of  the  French  at  Montreal  would 
fail  to  materialize  into  active  support  in  case  the  English  should 
recruit  their  force  and  attempt  to  recover  their  loss.  But  he 
brought  plenty  of  ammunition,  besides  several  hundred  British 
uniforms,  in  which  Arnold’s  ragged  heroes  were  glad  to  clothe 
themselves. 

Even  with  this  reinforcement  the  American  force  was  still 
less  than  half  that  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  recruited  from 
the  surrounding  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impregnable 
wall  behind  which  the  enemy  was  intrenched.  Montgomery, 
who  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  had  now  assumed  command,  marched 
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his  force  back  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  sent  into  the  city 
a  demand  for  its  surrender,  promising  protection  to  life  and 
property  if  the  demand  was  complied  with,  and  threatening 
sack  and  pillage  if  refused.  Nothing  came  of  this,  and  many 
days  were  spent  in  devising  plans  for  an  assault,  none  of  which 
were  promising  enough  to  command  the  assent  of  the  officers 
who  were  called  into  council.  Then  efforts  were  made  to 
repeat  the  tactics  which  Wolfe  employed  against  Montcalm, 
and  lure  the  besieged  out  into  the  open  for  a  more  even-handed 
contest.  When  this  scheme  failed  Philip  came  forward  wdth 
an  offer  to  make  his  way  into  the  city  and  attempt  some 
strategem  by  which  to  let  the  besiegers  in  without  bloodshed. 

“It  is  a  most  desperate  undertaking”,  said  Montgomery. 
“If  you  are  discovered,  nothing  can  save  you  from  an  ignomin¬ 
ious  death.  The  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  will 
be  detected.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  attempt  such  a  task”. 

“You  need  not  ask  me”,  replied  Philip.  “Only  say  that 
you  will  permit  me,  and  I  will  take  the  risk”. 

“Even  then”,  said  the  General,  “I  could  not  hold  myself 
guiltless  if  you  should  meet  the  fate  which  waits  on  failure  in 
such  an  enterprise.  But  tell  me  your  plan”. 

“It  is  this:”  said  Philip,  seizing  eagerly  upon  the  hope  which 
the  General’s  words  held  out.  “Colonel  Arnold  is  sure  he  has 
friends  in  Quebec  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  lend  their  aid,  or 
at  least  not  to  betray  me.  A  priest  at  St.  Foye  knows  others 
who  can  be  trusted.  A  notary  in  Sillery  tells  me  of  many 
more.  With  letters  from  these  to  their  friends  inside  I  will 
find  a  way  to  gain  entrance,  and  the  rest  must  be  left  to  chance 
and  such  wit  as  I  have”. 

The  General  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  pondered. 
Then  raising  his  eyes  to  Philip,  he  slowly  took  the  measure  of 
him  as  he  stood  like  a  hound  in  leash  panting  to  be  let  go  on  the 
scent. 

Twenty  years  of  clean  living  and  high  thinking  had  left  their 
impress  upon  Philip,  and  the  calm  scrutiny  which  he  now  under¬ 
went  quickly  established  him  in  the  confidence  of  his  comman¬ 
der.  Six  feet  of  lithe  and  sinewy  manhood,  poised  like  a  sphere, 
constant  as  truth,  and  alert  as  the  subtle  fluid  which  pervades 
the  universe — such  was  the  personality  which  he  presented  for 
estimate,  and  it  quickly  won  the  assent  which  he  sought.  “You 
may  go”,  said  the  General,  without  waste  of  words,  “and  God 
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be  with  you”. 

“Thank  you”,  said  Philip,  with  equal  brevity.  “Our  cause 
is  in  His  keeping,  and  I  shall  not  fail”. 

Down  beyond  the  suburb  of  St.  Roque  the  Convent  Hospital 
of  the  Ursuline  nuns  sheltered  most  of  Arnold’s  force,  and 
thither  Philip  hurried  to  arrange  for  his  daring  enterprise. 
First  of  all  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  Rose  and  besought  her  to 
put  away  fear  and  trust  in  him.  “If  I  am  discovered”,  he  told 
her  in  perfect  calm,  “I  know  the  consequences.  By  the  laws  of 
war,  my  life  will  be  forfeited.  But  there  is  no  ignominy  in  such 
a  death.  Even  the  enemy  will  pity  the  doom  which  only  stern 
necessity  compels  them  to  visit  upon  me”. 

“Philip!”  cried  Rose,  in  alarm.  “Are  you  going  to  be  a  spy? 
To  pass  for  what  you  are  not?  To  deceive  and  betray?  To  tell 
lies  and  deny  the  truth.  Is  this  what  you  ask  me  to  approve?” 

“You  must  not  put  it  that  way,  Rose”,  he  replied,  with  a 
wave  of  deprecation.  “In  war  it  is  counted  honorable  service  to 
penetrate  the  enemy’s  lines  and  discover  his  secrets.  Death  in 
such  a  service  is  no  less  glorious  than  death  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle”. 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  death  that  I  fear”,  Rose  protested, — “death  of 
the  body,  even  a  culprit  death— I  know  you  will  escape  that — 
but  falsehood,  black,  poison  falsehood,  that  withers  and  kills  the 
soul  while  the  body  yet  lives.  No,  no,  Philip!  Think  again  be¬ 
fore  you  slay  your  own  soul !  I  cannot  let  you  do  this !  I  can¬ 
not!” 

Little  by  little  Philip  soothed  her  qualms  and  won  her  to  his 
view,  the  military  view,  of  the  moral  quality  of  wThat  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  do.  “You  think  it  no  wrong  to  kill  the  enemy  in  war”, 
he  urged;  “then  why  wrong  to  deceive  him?  ‘Thou  shalt  not 
kill’  and  ‘Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness’  are  alike  of  God”. 

“But  you  won’t  lie  any  more  than  is  necessary,  promise  me 
that”,  she  put  in  by  way  of  reservation ;  and  Philip  promised. 

“If  worse  comes  to  worst,  and  I  don’t  get  back”,  he  continued, 
gravely,  “you  must  return  to  Portsmouth  immediately.  I  will 
arrange  with  Mr.  Burr  about  that,  because  he  is  the  only  one 
here  who  understands — 

He  got  no  further,  for  Rose  broke  in  with  vehement  protest 
and  declared  she  would  never  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  one  man  against  whom  she  most  desired  to  be  protected. 
“He  has  spoken  to  me  again”,  she  said,  “and  it  is  all  I  can  do 
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to  resist  him  now.  With  your  seeming  countenance  and  sanc¬ 
tion  he  would  overwhelm  me.  He  seems  able  to  bend  me  to  his 
wish  by  his  mere  presence,  steel  myself  as  I  may  against  him 
when  he  is  out  of  my  sight.  No,  no;  tell  Colonel  Arnold  who  I 
am,  if  you  think  best,  and  he  will  see  that  I  get  home.  But  you 
are  sure  to  come  back,  Philip.  What  nonsense  to  talk  of  fail¬ 
ure.  Sir  Knight  Philip  Carillon,  Son  of  France,  I  charge  thee 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail  in  thy  horoscope!  My  heart  tells 
me  so.  Speed  thee  to  the  test  then,  and  be  convinced”.  Then 
her  arms  went  about  his  neck,  and  her  lips  sought  his  in  the  old 
rapturous  way  which  had  been  her  habit  from  childhood. 

Between  them  they  devised  a  simple  code  by  which  he  was 
to  signal  to  her  at  stated  hours  with  flashes  from  his  pocket  mir¬ 
ror,  which  she  was  to  read  from  the  cupola  of  the  Hospital  at 
the  appointed  times.  Out  of  bed  linen  sequestered  from  the 
Hospital  she  fashioned  him  a  suit  of  white  to  cover  a  priestly 
garb  loaned  by  the  friendly  Cure  at  St.  Foye.  At  midnight,  in 
a  blinding  storm  of  snow,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  his 
ghostly  array  and  accredited  with  letters  which  might  serve  or 
ruin  him  as  a  fortune  willed,  he  crept  out  of  St.  Roque,  past 
the  Palace  Gate  and  along  under  the  rocky  cliff  towards  Sault 
au  Matelot  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lower  Town. 
Sentinels  along  the  frowning  summit  above  him  cried  their 
“All’s  Well”  as  he  made  his  way  across  the  snow-covered  open, 
against  which  his  white  figure  was  invisible  through  the  storm. 
In  an  hour  he  had  reached  the  outlet  of  the  single  cart-road  that 
led  through  the  Lower  Town  along  the  narrow  shelf  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  precipitious  ledge  which  towered 
above  it.  A  strong  guard  was  posted  there,  but  a  wide  detour 
brought  him  safely  past  to  the  river  bank.  A  ragged  line  of 
broken  ice  was  piled  high  along  the  shore,  and  on  the  river  side 
of  it  a  narrow  strip  was  frozen  smooth.  Lying  prone  in  the 
snow  he  crawled  slowly  and  painfully  along  this  open  way  be¬ 
hind  the  icy  barrier  which  hid  him  from  the  land  side.  When 
he  was  safely  past  the  guard  and  near  the  shipping  frozen  at 
the  wharves,  he  left  his  hiding  and  climbed  over  into  the  nar¬ 
row  street.  From  house  to  house  he  crept,  almost  burrowing 
in  the  snow,  peering  into  the  darkness  and  straining  his  ears  to 
the  slightest  sound.  Not  a  soul  was  abroad,  and  he  gained 
courage  to  look  for  shelter  from  the  storm ;  but  bars  and  bolts 
met  him  at  every  turn.  At  last,,  benumbed  and  bewildered,  he 
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summoned  audacity  to  his  aid  and  found  relief.  Removing  his 
outer  disguise,  and  folding  and  buttoning  it  under  the  cassock 
he  wore,  he  went  boldly  down  the  street  back  to  the  blockhouse 
at  Sault  au  Matelot  and  craved  shelter  and  warmth  from  the 
guard.  Brief  and  vague  was  the  story  he  told :  A  late  comer 
from  Montreal,  unfamiliar  with  his  new  environment,  sent  to 
administer  the  last  sacraments  to  a  dying  wharfman,  he  had 
missed  his  way  back  to  the  Upper  Town  and  wandered  he  knew 
not  whither.  The  tale  served  his  purpose,  and  his  lively  wit 
charmed  the  guard  before  suspicion  had  time  to  awake.  The 
sergeant  bade  him  tarry  till  morning,  and  he  requited  the  hos¬ 
pitality  with  simple  thanks  and  kindly  interest  in  the  soldiers’s 
welfare. 

At  daybreak  he  made  his  adieux,  and  struggling  through  the 
snow  to  the  Upper  Town,  he  soon  found  one  of  the  friends  to 
whom  his  letters  commended  him.  The  storm  had  ceased,  and 
the  sun  came  out  in  splendor.  At  ten  o’clock  he  was  on  the 
cliff  near  the  Palace  Gate  flashing  “All’s  Well”  to  a  pair  of 
straining  eyes  up  in  the  cupola  of  the  Hospital  building  down 
beyond  St.  Roque.  Again  at  three  o’clock  he  signalled  his 
safety,  and  in  the  evening  met  a  small  company  of  sympathizers 
to  explain  his  mission. 

In  vain  he  outlined  plan  after  plan  by  which  the  stronghold 
might  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  To  every  one 
the  answer  came,  “There  are  not  enough  of  us”,  or,  “Some 
one  would  betray  us  before  enough  could  be  got  to  join”. 
Again  and  again  he  explained  and  pleaded,  but  the  more  elo¬ 
quent  he  grew  the  more  deaf  they  became.  “It  is  useless”,  they 
declared  with  one  accord  after  hours  of  entreaty,  and  he  fore¬ 
bore  to  press  the  matter  further. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  de¬ 
fenses,  observing  the  feverish  work  of  strengthening  them  which 
was  everywhere  going  forward,  and  carefully  noting  every 
point  of  weakness  and  every  avenue  by  which  possible  entrance 
could  be  gained.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  signal  twice  daily  to 
Rose  that  all  was  still  well  with  him. 

“Horoscopes  and  women’s  hearts  are  at  fault  for  once”,  he 
murmured,  as  he  prepared  to  extricate  himself  from  his  perilous 
position.  “Whether  falsehood  has  been  unnecessary  is  a  matter 
of  standards.  I’m  thinking.  At  all  events,  it  hasn’t  been  wholly 
unavailing  so  far  as  safety  goes;  and  the  end  is  more  than  the 
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means — in  this  business”. 

The  elements  did  not  favor  his  escape,  for  the  sky  was  cloud¬ 
less  ;  but  there  was  no  moon,  and  he  knew  the  way  now,  and  the 
dangers  to  be  avoided.  An  hour  before  dawn  he  had  made  his 
way  to  the  river  bank  and  over  the  ice  barrier  to  the  frozen 
margin  along  which  he  had  crept  past  the  guard.  Quickly  don¬ 
ning  his  suit  of  white,  he  plunged  into  the  snow  and  wormed 
his  way  slowly  down  by  the  block-house,  and  well  beyond,  before 
he  ventured  to  his  feet  and  took  to  the  broad  expanse  of  ice  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles.  By  daybreak  he  had  passed  all 
danger,  and  before  his  comrades  were  astir  at  the  Hospital  he 
was  among  them  and  ready  to  report  to  his  commander. 

To  Rose  he  confessed  lightly  that  her  Knight  had  brought 
back  no  laurels,  only  himself  body-whole,  but  soul-defaced  by 
falsehood  too  readily  resorted  to,  according  to  her  standard. 
“A  frost-bitten  Knight  who  refused  to  save  himself  by  a  pious 
fiction  would  suit  you  better?”  he  laughed. 

“It  was  you  that  taught  me  to  scorn  untruth  at  whatever 
cost”,  she  retorted;  “and  I  hold  to  your  teaching; — but  I’m 
glad  you  didn’t”.  And  the  eternal  feminine  of  her  closed  the 
discussion  with  a  kiss. 

It  was  the  middle  of  December,  and  a  pitiless  winter  was 
already  working  havoc  with  the  little  army  of  investment. 
Exposure  on  incessant  guard  duty  wore  away  the  strength  of  the 
hardiest.  Delay  and  uncertainty  sapped  the  courage  of  the 
bravest.  Ill-shod,  frozen  feet  left  a  blood-stained  trail  in  the 
snow  wherever  they  went.  A  scourge  of  small-pox  was  deci¬ 
mating  the  ranks  and  adding  terror  to  misery  and  despair. 
Dissension  and  insubordination  among  the  minor  officers  defied 
the  commander’s  efforts  to  keep  it  in  check.  The  term  of  en¬ 
listment  of  most  of  Arnold’s  force  would  expire  with  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  men  were  already  demanding  to  be  returned 
promptly  to  their  homes. 

Desperate  as  the  situation  was,  neither  Montgomery  nor 
Arnold  thought  for  a  moment  of  abandoning  the  campaign. 
When  it  became  clear  that  nothing  but  assault  remained  to  be 
considered,  plans  were  quickly  settled  and  means  to  the  end 
put  on  foot.  From  the  information  gained  by  Philip  the  Lower 
Town  seemed  most  open  to  attack,  and  that  quarter  was  select¬ 
ed.  At  either  end  of  it  blockhouses  and  palisades  had  been 
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erected  by  the  garrison,  and  behind  these  at  frequent  intervals 
like  defences  were  repeated.  Houses  and  other  buildings,  many 
of  them  of  stone,  were  loopholed  for  musketry.  Howitzers  and 
other  light  cannon  were  mounted  at  upper  windows  and  even  on 
roofs.  Every  inch  of  the  way  along  which  Philip  had  crept, 
as  well  as  every  open  space  within  the  outer  defences,  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  sweeping  fire  from  countless  coigns  of  vantage.  At 
every  step  breasts  must  be  bared  to  an  enemy  outnumbering 
their  assailants  and  sheltered  behind  walls  of  wood  or  stone. 
Beetling  cliffs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  river  on  the  other 
hemmed  the  line  of  attack  to  the  narrowest  limit.  “It  is  like 
Thermopylae”,  said  Burr,  discussing  the  plan  with  Mont¬ 
gomery,  whose  aide  he  had  now  become,  “and  we  are  not  a 
Persian  horde  to  crush  the  defenders  by  mere  weight  of  num¬ 
bers”. 

“No  more  are  they  a  Spartan  band  to  sell  their  lives  at 
highest  cost”,  replied  the  General.  “They  might  defy  ten  times 
their  number  if  they  would,  but  they  haven’t  the  will”,  he 
added,  calling  to  witness  again  his  bloodless  victory  at  Mont¬ 
real. 

Even  this  confidence  did  not  embrace  more  than  the  capture 
of  the  Lower  Town.  Only  a  single  steep  and  narrow  way, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  led  thence  to  the  Upper  Town,  and  this 
was  closed  by  a  palisade.  The  whole  cliff  was  sheeted  with  ice, 
which  afforded  no  foothold  for  scaling,  and  its  summit  was 
crowned  with  ramparts.  Against  such  odds  even  foolhardiness 
would  not  venture.  But  the  bursting  warehouses  along  the 
river  front  contained  not  only  the  food  supplies  to  sustain  the 
siege  but  also  the  wealth  of  the  rich  burghers,  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  alike,  who  lived  and  basked  in  the  Upper  Town.  By 
threatening  to  apply  the  torch  to  these  accumulations  it  was 
thought  the  owners  would  be  brought  to  compel  the  military  to 
capitulate.  If  not,  the  threat  could  be  put  into  execution  and 
the  city  thus  starved  into  surrender. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  very  last  before  half  the  be¬ 
siegers  would  be  free  to  fight  or  flee  as  they  chose,  a  blinding 
storm  of  wet  and  sleety  snow  brought  the  favoring  opportunity 
for  the  night  attack  and  surprise  which  had  been  planned. 
Three  hours  after  midnight  Arnold  led  his  men  silently  and 
cautiously  through  St.  Roque,  safely  past  the  Palace  Gate  and 
well  beyond  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  the  road  to  Sault  au  Matelot 
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where  he  was  to  assault.  Montgomery  with  his  force  creDt 
along  the  river  bank  from  Wolfe’s  Cove  towards  Pres  de  Ville 
where  the  defences  of  the  Lower  Town  began  on  that  side. 
The  two  columns  were  to  fight  their  way  inward  till  they  met. 

The  snow  was  waist  deep,  and  snail-pace  was  the  limit  of 
progress.  Scaling  ladders  and  other  wherewith  burdened  and 
delayed.  Arnold  had  farthest  to  go,  and  while  he  was  yet  a 
long  way  from  his  point  of  attack,  three  sky-rockets,  the  signal 
for  the  onslaught,  went  up  near  Cape  Diamond.  Instantly  a 
battery  in  St.  Roque  began  shelling  the  town ;  a  company  opened 
fire  on  the  St.  John  Gate;  a  like  feint  towards  the  St.  Louis 
Gate  followed ;  a  sentinel  on  the  ramparts  discovered  Arnold’s 
movement;  and  Montgomery’s  attack  developed  quickly.  The 
garrison  rushed  to  arms,  and  for  a  time  there  was  doubt  and 
confusion  within  the  walls.  Cannon  boomed  aimlessly  from 
every  point,  but  very  soon  it  became  plain  that  the  Lower 
Town  was  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  towards  that  quarter 
reinforcements  were  rapidly  hurried. 

At  Pres  de  Ville,  under  Cape  Diamond,  Montgomery  came 
upon  the  first  palisade  in  his  path,  extending  from  the  water’s 
edge  well  up  against  the  precipice.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
carpenters  quickly  sawed  a  narrow  passage  without  discovery, 
and  through  it  Montgomery  and  his  aides  passed,  followed  by  a 
few  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Twenty  paces  within 
this  barrier  a  second  one  was  encountered  and  pierced  in  the 
same  way,  a  projecting  ledge  hiding  the  operation,  and,  sin¬ 
gularly  enough,  neither  palisade  being  manned  for  defence. 
Through  the  second  opening  Montgomery  led  the  way,  and, 
with  precipitation  born  of  ardor  and  contempt  for  his  enemy, 
shouted,  “Forward,  brave  boys;  Quebec  is  ours!”  before  a 
score  of  them  had  been  able  to  crowd  through.  Instantly  a 
battery  farther  in  opened  fire,  and  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
swept  the  narrow  pass.  Montgomery  fell  dead,  shot  through 
the  head  and  both  thighs.  Two  of  his  aides  went  down  with 
him,  and  a  dozen  of  his  followers  besides  lay  dead  or  dying 
around  him. 

Like  a  snake  crushed  in  the  head  the  slender  column  recoiled 
upon  itself,  writhing  in  panic  and  disorder.  Burr  struggled  to 
reanimate  its  courage,  but  failed  to  arrest  its  flight.  Then 
clasping  the  body  of  his  fallen  chief  he  vainly  attempted  to 
drag  it  away  in  the  wake  of  the  fleeing  column.  But  hearing  the 
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order  of  the  second  in  command  to  retreat  he  abandoned  the 
futile  effort  and  followed.  The  attack  was  not  renewed,  and  a 
golden  moment  which  might  have  led  to  victory  was  let  slip 
forever.  At  the  very  minute  of  Montgomery’s  death,  the  guard 
of  fifty  men  who  alone  opposed  him  heard  the  din  of  battle  in 
their  rear,  a  cry  went  up  that  the  barrier  at  Sault  au  Matelot 
had  been  carried,  and  they  abandoned  their  guns  and  fled  in 
terror  from  their  post. 

Close  under  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  St.  Charles  Arnold 
was  creeping  along  the  narrow  way  towards  his  point  of  attack 
when  his  column  was  discovered,  and  a  musket  ball  from  the 
ramparts  above  shattered  his  leg  and  stretched  him  bleeding  and 
helpless  in  the  snow.  Rose  had  refused  to  be  left  behind,  and 
Philip  now  prevailed  upon  her  to  assist  in  supporting  the  wound¬ 
ed  leader  back  to  the  Hospital,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  thus 
escape  the  perils  of  the  assault. 

Morgan  assumed  command  and  hurried  the  column  forward. 
The  heights  above  them  swarmed  with  musketeers.  Fire  balls 
were  hurled  down  to  light  up  the  road,  and  volleys  followed 
with  murderous  effect.  A  scattering  return  fire  wasted  itself 
against  the  towering  walls  which  sheltered  the  garrison.  Can¬ 
non  hauled  on  hand-sleds  were  mired  in  the  drifts  and  aband¬ 
oned — a  single  field  piece  alone  reaching  its  destination. 

The  guard  of  only  thirty  men  at  Sault  au  Matelot  had  turned 
out  lazily  and  reluctantly,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  frequent 
false  alarms.  Before  they  were  in  their  places  at  the  first  pali¬ 
sade,  Morgan  at  the  head  of  his  Virginians  dashed  at  the  bar¬ 
rier,  planted  ladders,  swept  over  it,  and  rushed  for  the  battery 
behind  the  second  palisade.  Only  a  single  gunner  was  at  his 
post,  and  even  he  without  a  match,  but,  seizing  a  musket,  he 
fired  it  into  the  vent  of  one  cannon  and  discharged  it.  Its  charge 
of  grape  whistled  mostly  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  but  a 
stray  ball  killed  the  Canadian  guide. 

In  an  instant  ladders  were  against  the  second  barrier,  which 
covered  the  battery,  and  first  of  all  Morgan  was  up.  “Follow 
me,  boys!”  he  shouted,  and  his  men  crowded  after  him.  As 
his  head  showed  over  the  top  the  whole  guard  fired  point  blank, 
scorching  his  face,  piercing  his  cap  and  carrying  away  part  of 
an  ear.  The  concussion  felled  him  to  the  ground,  but  the 
snow  received  him  gently,  and  instantly  he  was  on  his  feet 
again  and  up  the  ladder.  Over  he  went,  landing  astride  a  can- 
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non,  and  roaring  demands  to  the  terrified  guard  to  surrender. 
Half  a  dozen  bayonets  aimed  at  his  breast,  but  the  men  behind 
them  were  shot  down  in  their  tracks  before  they  could  do  him 
harm,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  guard-house  for  shelter.  Shouting 
to  his  men  to  attack  this  refuge  in  front,  he  ran  to  the  rear  of 
it  in  time  to  meet  the  fugitives  as  they  continued  their  flight. 
“Surrender,  you  blackguards”,  he  thundered,  “or  I’ll  slaughter 
every  man  of  you!”  And  without  more  ado  the  whole  body  laid 
down  their  arms  to  the  determined  leader  backed  only  by  Philip 
and  one  other.  “Come  on!”  he  shouted,  and  they  rushed  two 
hundred  yards  along  the  narrow  street,  capturing  as  many 
more  of  the  enemy  hurrying  to  their  posts.  Suddenly  they  espied 
another  palisade  and  battery  in  front  just  in  time  to  dodge  into 
doorways  and  alleys  and  escape  a  fusilade  of  musket  balls  and 
grape.  This  defence  was  at  the  point  where  the  way  to  the 
Upper  Town  began,  and  where  Montgomery’s  column  was  to 
be  met. 

So  far  the  work  had  been  by  Morgan’s  company  alone,  the 
others,  less  strenuous,  having  fallen  behind  in  the  struggle  with 
the  snow,  and  prudence  counselled  delay  till  they  should  arrive. 
More  prisoners  were  taken,  till  the  number  in  hand  was  more 
than  could  be  managed.  During  the  wait  Morgan  crept  for¬ 
ward  and  found  the  fresh  barrier  deserted.  Returning,  he  was 
for  pushing  on,  but  a  council  of  war  overruled  him  on  the 
ground  that  an  advance  involved  releasing  the  prisoners,  who 
might  retake  their  arms  and  attack  in  the  rear. 

Impatient  of  the  delay,  Morgan  rushed  back  to  Sault  au 
Matelot  to  hurry  forward  the  reinforcements  so  sorely  needed. 
In  the  respite  which  followed  the  enemy  recovered  confidence 
and  manned  the  barrier  again.  Musketry  and  cannon  swept 
the  narrow  street  and  kept  the  assailants  in  hiding.  The  de¬ 
fenders  grew  bolder,  and  creeping  round  the  ends  of  their 
shelter  entered  by  the  rear  into  the  houses  held  by  the  Virginians, 
and  hand-to-hand  encounters  ensued.  Back  towards  Sault  au 
Matelot  squads  of  belated  garrison  men  appeared  everywhere 
hurrying  to  their  alarm  posts,  and  opening  fire  upon  Morgan’s 
on-coming  reinforcements.  Troops  from  the  Upper  Town 
poured  down  upon  his  advance  guard  at  the  barrier,  and  by  the 
time  he  arrived  again  upon  the  scene  the  situation  bordered  on 
disaster. 

No  word  had  come  from  Montgomery,  but  as  firing  was 
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heard  in  the  direction  of  his  attack  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the 
repulse  his  column  had  suffered.  Hastily  forming  his  fresh 
troops  in  the  street  the  intrepid  leader  led  a  charge  upon  the 
palisade.  A  withering  fire  of  musketry  from  above  and  from 
either  side  met  the  onset.  From  a  platform  high  above  the  bar¬ 
rier,  and  from  upper  windows  of  a  house  a  little  lower,  cannon 
belched  grape  and  canister.  The  crowded  ranks  melted  away 
like  snow  under  rain,  and  there  was  a  sudden  recoil.  A  daring 
naval  officer  led  a  sortie  from  the  sally-port  and  came  face  to 
face  with  Morgan  rallying  his  men.  “Surrender,  you  blasted 
rebel!”  he  cried  to  the  fierce  Virginian,  only  to  fall  dead  an  in¬ 
stant  later  with  a  rifle  ball  through  his  head.  His  men  dragged 
his  body  within  the  barrier  and  closed  the  sally-port  before  an¬ 
other  charge  could  be  made  ready. 

A  second  onslaught  proved  even  more  bloody  than  the  first. 
Steadier  than  before,  the  men  reached  the  barrier  and  ran  up 
their  ladders.  Too  few  at  best,  many  of  these  were  snatched 
by  the  defenders  and  drawn  up  before  the  escaladers  could  mount 
them.  A  score  of  men  went  up,  led  by  their  officers,  but  all  fell 
back  dead  or  wounded.  Others  sprang  to  their  places  and  met 
the  same  fate.  Philip  and  the  Waga  got  over,  but  no  more  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  The  virgin  snow  was 
crimson  with  blood ;  the  dead  and  dying  lay  in  heaps  at  the  foot 
of  the  barrier;  groans  and  commands  mingled  with  the  din  of 
musketry  and  cannon  and  the  crash  of  broken  glass  and  splin¬ 
tered  wood  work.  All  the  while  the  howling  storm  and  driv¬ 
ing  snow,  the  darkness  and  confusion,  added  their  dismal  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  sickening  horror.  It  was  not  in  human  endur¬ 
ance  long  to  withstand  such  odds,  and  at  last  the  assailants 
sought  shelter  in  the  stone  houses  along  the  street,  leaving  a 
hundred  of  their  number  dead  or  dying  in  the  snow. 

Day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  combatants  entered  upon  a  con¬ 
test  of  marksmanship  from  windows  and  loop-holes.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  gunners  were  driven  from  their  cannon,  but  otherwise  no 
advantage  accrued  to  either  side.  Morgan,  with  a  few  of  the 
bravest,  took  to  the  street  again  and  called  in  vain  upon  those  in 
the  houses  to  join  in  another  assault.  The  rear  of  his  column  had 
not  even  yet  arrived ; — indeed,  one  whole  company  of  it  had  been 
captured  before  reaching  Sault  au  Matelot,  by  a  sally  of  the  en¬ 
emy  from  Palace  Gate.  In  this  disaster  Rose  was  included,  for 
after  getting  Arnold  back  to  the  Hospital  she  had  rejoined  the 
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column  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  arduous  ambition. 

The  end  had  come.  The  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  sal¬ 
lied  from  Palace  Gate  soon  appeared  at  Sault  au  Matelot  to  cut 
off  the  retreat.  Still  more  poured  down  from  the  Upper  Town 
in  front.  In  a  frenzy  of  desperate  courage  Morgan  ordered  a 
retreat  to  the  first  barrier  to  cut  his  way  out ;  but  in  this  he 
was  overruled  by  his  officers.  Without  any  formal  order  the 
men  began  to  surrender  in  squads,  and  soon  their  leaders  fol¬ 
lowed  suit.  Morgan  himself,  crying  with  vexation,  backed 
against  a  wall  and  dared  any  one  to  come  and  take  his  sword. 
The  enemy  threatened  him  with  death,  and  his  own  men  en¬ 
treated  him  not  to  throw  away  his  life;  but  still  he  persisted. 
Sheer  admiration  for  his  courage  stayed  the  hands  of  his  cap- 
tors  and  saved  him.  At  length  a  priest  stood  forward  and 
begged  him  to  surrender,  and  after  a  moment  of  hesitation  he 
passed  over  his  weapon.  “I  give  it  to  you”,  he  said,  reluctantly, 
“but  not  one  of  these  scoundrels  shall  take  it  from  me  while  I 
live”. 

A  few  escaped  across  the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles, 
but  with  this  exception  the  entire  body  which  had  marched  on 
Sault  au  Matelot  four  hours  before,  the  dead  and  the  living 
alike,  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Of  the  Portsmouth  contin¬ 
gent  of  four,  only  Liza  was  left  outside  the  walls. 

“Golly!”  she  exclaimed,  when  the  situation  became  clear  in 
her  mind,  “dey’s  done  got  to  Kerbec  now,  fer  shuah.  Whar  I 
gwine  to  now,  I  want  er  know?” 
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WHEN  it  was  certain  that  the  assault  had  been 
repulsed,  Morgan  and  the  other  officers  who 
had  been  taken  captive  were  consigned  to  the 
old  Laval  Seminary  for  safe  keeping,  while  the 
rank  and  file  went  to  the  more  commodious 
Recollet  College.  Philip,  on  his  own  statement,  was  classed 
as  an  officer,  but  Rose,  making  no  claim,  went  with  the  rank 
and  file.  It  happened  thus  that  the  two  were  separated,  and 
neither  knew  the  fate  of  the  other,  as  the  Waga  was  permitted 
to  go  with  his  master.  Liza,  alone  of  the  Portsmouth  con¬ 
tingent,  knew  what  had  happened  to  both,  and  she  promptly 
resolved  to  cast  her  lot  with  them.  So,  on  the  night  following 
the  disaster,  she  appeared  at  the  Palace  Gate,  musket  in  hand, 
where  she  was  challenged  by  the  guard.  “I  surrenders”,  she 
answered,  meekly.  “Ef  our  fo’ks  had  done  tuk  me  along,  dey’d 
a  beat  yo’,  shuah.  But  I  gib  up  now.  I  gib  up”. 

The  next  morning  the  Amazon  was  ushered  into  the  prison 
where  Rose  was  confined,  and  the  two  soon  met.  “Whar’s 
Philip?”  cried  Liza,  as  the  other  at  the  same  instant  made  the 
same  anxious  inquiry. 

“Don’t  you  know?”  asked  Rose,  breathlessly.  “Haven’t 
you  seen  him — or  heard  of  him?  He  can’t  be  killed— I  know  he 

> .  a 

can  t  . 

“Ob  co’se  he  caint”,  answered  Liza,  with  equal  assurance. 
“He’s  in  heah  som’ers.  He  an’  de  Injun  done  climb  ober  de 
fence,  an’  I  specks  dey  couldn’t  git  back.  He  must  hab  killed  a 
heap  o’  Britishers,  but  dey  got  him”. 

It  was  many  days  before  Rose  wras  able  to  learn  anything 
more  definite  regarding  Philip’s  fate.  To  all  her  anxious 
inquiries  among  her  fellow  prisoners  no  one  could  answer 
further  than  Liza  had  already  done,  that  he  and  the  Waga 
had  gone  over  the  palisade  and  none  of  them  had  seen  him  since, 
all  of  which  was  explained  later  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
placed  in  confinement  before  any  of  the  other  prisoners  had 
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been  brought  to  the  Upper  Town.  The  prison  guards  and 
their  officers  were  deaf  to  her  entreaties  for  information. 

At  length,  however,  fortune  smiled  upon  her  anxiety,  ill- 
visaged  fortune  though  it  was,  and  forbidding  while  inviting 
her  to  tempt  it.  A  group  of  officers  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
passed  through  the  prison,  and  among  them  she  recognized  one 
who,  she  felt,  would  not  only  tell  her  what  he  knew  of  Philip, 
but,  at  her  bidding,  would  hasten  to  discover  more  if  need  be. 
Resplendent  in  the  red  and  gold  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  with 
the  insignia  of  Captain  conspicuous  upon  him,  Robert  Cochran 
strutted  past  her,  all  unconscious  of  her  presence  and  of  the  wild 
flutter  which  he  awoke  in  her  breast.  Liza  saw  him  too,  but  a 
timely  look  from  Rose  checked  the  outbreak  which  her  voluble 
tongue  would  have  made,  and  he  passed  from  sight  without 
noticing  either  of  them. 

Impulsive  though  she  was,  and  urgent  as  her  desire  for 
tidings  of  Philip  had  become,  Rose  yet  shrank  from  again 
opening  the  door  which  she  had  closed  against  Cochran.  Over 
and  over  in  her  distress  she  was  on  the  point  of  sending  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  him,  only  to  be  restrained  in  the  end  by  the  thought 
of  what  such  an  overture  would  entail.  Her  instinct  told  her 
that  he  would  immediately  renew  his  suit,  and  had  she  not 
been  tried  enough  already?  It  was  not  in  her,  and  she  knew 
it,  to  utter  a  downright,  No,  to  a  man  who  pleaded  for  her 
love  in  the  way  he  would  do  it.  No  more  could  she  bring 
herself  to  respond  to  his  appeal.  Again  she  wailed :  “O  heart 
of  woman !  Ever  claiming  the  right  to  choose  its  mate,  yet 
ever  denying  itself  the  boon  and  yielding  it  to  chance!” 

A  month  went  by,  and  when  the  suspense  could  be  borne  no 
longer  word  went  out  that  “Mr.  Ross  Carlon,  a  prisoner, 
would  like  to  confer  with  Captain  Cochran  in  private”. 

Having  nerved  herself  to  the  plunge,  Rose  now  held  to  the 
key  and  awaited  the  ordeal  with  the  calm  of  set  purpose  which 
distinguishes  woman  at  her  best.  The  doughty  Captain  re¬ 
sponded  promptly  to  his  summons,  wondering  what  it  might 
mean,  and  who  “Mr.  Ross  Carlon”  might  be.  Appropriating 
a  private  office  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Seminary,  he  sent  for 
the  mysterious  stranger  and  posed  himself  behind  a  table  for 
the  meeting.  With  pre-occupied  and  busy  air  he  heard  the  door 
open  and  shut  and  became  aware  of  another  presence  in  the 
room  before  he  deigned  to  look  up.  Rose  stood  in  a  waiting 
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attitude,  not  unmixed  with  deference,  but  dignified  and  self- 
possessed.  When  at  last  their  eyes  met  it  was  he  and  not  she 
who  shrank  and  quailed  at  the  encounter.  Springing  to  his 
feet,  he  stood  blanched  and  speechless  for  a  moment,  then 
darted  towards  her  with  impetuous  stride. 

“Rose  Carillon!”  he  exclaimed,  both  hands  extended,  and 
eyes  blazing  with  excitement.  “You — ” 

With  a  mute  gesture  of  protest  and  a  single  backward  step 
Rose  checked  him,  and  he  stood  transfixed  by  her  calm  and 
steadfast  gaze.  Before  he  could  recover  himself  she  went 
straight  to  her  purpose,  and  compelled  him  to  listen. 

“Captain  Cochran”,  she  began,  in  quiet,  even  voice,  “we  are 
enemies  in  war,  but  I  do  you  the  honor  to  believe  that  enmity 
is  not  personal.  I  have  a  request  to  make  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  grant.  When  you  have  done  that,  and  received  my  thanks, 
which  I  now  proffer  in  advance,  I  know  you  will  spare  me  any 
further  interview.  Tell  me  what  you  know  of  Philip.  Is  he 
living?  Is  he  well?” 

“In  heaven’s  name,  Rose,  how  came  you  here?”  he  cried, 
starting  towards  her  again,— “in  this  dress — among  these  men?” 

“No,  no.  It  is  enough  that  I  am  here.  It  is  apparent  why. 
Tell  me  of  Philip,  and  let  me  go,  as  you  are  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier.  By  the  same  token  I  expect  you  to  honor  the  con¬ 
fidence  I  have  placed  in  you,  and  not  reveal  the  secret  covered 
by  this  dress  and  the  name  I  have  assumed”. 

Whatever  his  lacks,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  Robert 
Cochran’s  love  for  Rose  was  genuine — if  a  mere  consuming 
desire  to  have  her  for  his  own  may  be  called  love.  To  this  was 
due  his  failure  to  appreciate  at  first  the  urgency  of  her  demand 
for  information  and  his  blindness  to  any  interest  save  his  own. 
But  her  firm  dignity  and  insistent  purpose  quickly  brought  him 
about.  “I  know  nothing  of  your  brother”,  he  replied,  with 
a  touch  of  coolness  in  his  tone.  “Is  he  here,  too”. 

“Not  in  this  prison,  but  in  Quebec  somewhere.  He  was 
foremost  in  the  fight,  and  scaled  the  stockade  alone.  The  Waga 
went  with  him,  of  course,  but  no  one  else  followed,  and  he 
was  taken.  You  must  be  able  to  find  him,  and  I  implore  you 
to  do  it”. 

“I  am  glad  you  sent  for  me,  Rose.  There  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  for  you  to  gain  favor  in  your  eyes  and  convince  you  of 
my  devotion.  I  will  go  instantly  and  look  for  Philip.  Let  us 
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hope  I  find  him  alive  and  well.  Expect  me  back  in  an  hour. 
Remain  here,  for  I  must  talk  with  you  when  this  anxiety  is  off 
your  mind.  A u  revoir,  au  revoir!” 

Spurred  by  his  desire  to  clear  the  way  for  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  interview  with  Rose,  Cochran  hastened  on  his  mission, 
instructing  the  guard  outside  the  door  to  “detain  the  prisoner” 
till  his  return. 

“  ‘To  gain  favor’  in  my  eyes”,  Rose  sighed,  as  she  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  with  those  revealing  words  of  his  upper¬ 
most  in  her  thought.  “Not  to  serve  me,  but  to  advance  his  own 
ends,  is  he  doing  my  bidding.  Well  I  know  the  price  he  will 
exact,  and  it  is  doubly  impossible  for  me  to  pay  it  now.  For 
love  of  Philip  I  have  woven  this  fresh  web  about  me.  Heaven 
give  me  strength  to  break  through  it!” 

Well  wdthin  the  hour  Cochran  came  back  to  her  breathless 
with  anticipation  of  her  answering  love,  and  armed  with  a 
weapon  in  reserve  to  compel  a  semblance  of  it  if  no  more. 
“Philip  is  safe”,  he  announced,  almost  before  he  had  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  “He  is  in  the  officers’  prison.  I  have  seen 
him  and  talked  with  him ;  so  rest  your  heart  about  him,  and 
let’s  talk  of  yourself.  Sit  down  here — ” 

“Please  let  me  go,  Captain  Cochran”,  Rose  interrupted.  “I 
thank  you  again  for  your  kindness.  Continue  to  be  kind.  Let 
me  go,  I  beg  of  you,  and  gratitude  more  than  I  can  express 
shall  be  your  reward”. 

He  had  seized  her  hands  now,  and  she  was  shrinking  from 
his  grasp.  “Gratitude,  Rose!”  he  echoed.  “You  know  that  is 
mockery  to  me.  It  is  love  that  I  crave!  You  know  it,  you 
know  it !  Love,  only  love !  Give  it  to  me,  Rose !  Make  me 
happy!  Yourself  happy!  And  the  world  happy!” 

Struggling,  to  free  herself,  with  his  breath  hot  upon  her  averted 
face,  she  protested  again  and  again:  “I  cannot,  I  cannot  give 
what  I  have  not”. 

“You  can!  You  must!”  he  cried,  as  often  as  she  denied  him. 
Swaying  and  wrestling  they  went  from  side  to  side.  Louder 
and  louder  their  voices  rose,  till  the  guard  outside  must  have 
heard  them.  “You  shall  not  go  till  you  have  promised”,  he 
ended,  when  he  had  forced  her  to  a  corner.  “It  is  Philip  for¬ 
bids  you.  But  for  him  you  would  have  been  mine  long  ago”. 

“Robert  Cochran!”  she  exclaimed,  straightening  herself  to 
her  fullest  stature.  “Take  your  hands  off  me,  and  be  a  man. 
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This  is  not  love.  I  will  not  say  it  is  lust,  but  it  is  like  it.  I 
will  alarm  the  guard  this  minute  if  you  continue”. 

Her  threat  accomplished  what  her  entreaties  could  not,  and 
he  released  her.  “You  impute  dishonor  to  me — ”  he  began 
again,  half  in  threat.  “But  I  forgive  you”,  he  added,  appealing¬ 
ly.  “Forgive  me  if  I  have  gone  too  far — it  was  love  made  me 
do  it.  Listen  to  me — I  am  calmer  now”. 

Rose  was  silent,  and  he  went  on:  “Consider  your  plight — 
disguised,  unsexed,  herded  with  rough  men  in  a  crowded  prison, 
with  no  prospect  of  release.  Sooner  or  later  exposure  must  come, 
and  with  it,  shame,  peril  and  distress,  if  not  dishonor.  I  can 
rescue  you  from  all  this.  Say  that  you  will  be  mine,  and  I 
swear  it,  you  shall  be  free  before  the  sun  rises  tomorrow”. 

“If  you  have  so  much  power,  and  love  me  as  you  say”,  Rose 
replied,  deliberately,  “why  make  this  hard  condition?  Why  of¬ 
fer  to  free  my  body,  only  to  enslave  my  soul  ?” 

“Enslave  your  soul!”  he  exclaimed.  “How  can  you  pervert 
my  meaning  so?  It  is  honorable  marriage  I  offer  you,  Rose, — 
this  very  night,  if  you  doubt  me.  I  can  compass  it  all.  It  is 
easy  to  bring  you  here  a  nun’s  garb,  then  dismiss  the  guard  and 
take  you  with  me.  Another  change,  and  then  to  the  altar — from 
prison  pen  to  wedded  bliss!  Think  of  it — think  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  you  refuse”. 

“I  do  think  of  it.  You  give  me  cause  to  think;  and  my  think¬ 
ing  confirms  the  dictate  of  my  heart.  You  are  a  soldier,  honor- 
bound  and  oath-bound  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  your  King; 
and  my  thinking  is  that  marriage  vows  would  but  lightly  hold 
one  whose  honor  and  whose  oath  avail  so  little  to  bind  him. 
Mind  and  heart  unite  to  reject  your  offer.  Now  let  there  be  an 
end  of  this.  Send  me  back  to  the  prison”. 

“Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  my  Lady  Disdain”,  said  Cochran, 

through  his  set  teeth.  “I  told  you  I  had  seen  Philip,  and  talked 

with  him.  So  I  have.  Now  let  me  tell  you  more:  I  saw  him 

a  month  ago,  before  the  assault,  disguised  as  a  priest,  inside  our 

works,  signalling  from  the  ramparts  to  Arnold’s  headquart- 
)> 

ers, — 

Rose  gasped  white  and  tottered  to  a  fall ;  but  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  and  held  her  till  she  revived.  Under  the  momen¬ 
tary  sense  of  possession  he  relented  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 
“Is  he  dead?”  she  faltered.  “You  told  me  he  was  safe”. 

“Yes;  I  told  you  so,  because  I  knew  you  would  save  him — ” 
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Conscience  smote  him,  and  he  hesitated.  Rose  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  him,  and  he  looked  away.  “Go  on, — coward”,  she  said, 
“I  understand”. 

The  taunt  roused  him  to  anger  again,  and  he  proceeded:  “I 
alone  know  that  he  has  played  the  spy.  I  did  not  see  through 
his  disguise  at  the  time,  but  today  I  remembered  him.  A  word 
from  me  will  send  him  to  ignominious  death.  I  only  fulfill  my 
duty  if  I  utter  it.  And  yet — ” 

Some  lingering  sense  of  shame,  or  the  baseness  that  shrinks 
from  its  own  language,  tripped  his  tongue,  and  he  paused. 

“Say  it”,  cried  Rose,  with  the  energy  of  desperation.  “Say  it”, 
she  repeated,  when  he  still  halted.  “If  I  will  bind  myself  to 
you  in  a  union  which  every  fibre  of  my  being  will  loathe  till 
death  severs  the  bond,  you  will  spare  him.  Say  it  boldly,  for 
that  is  what  you  mean,  and  let  the  hideous  thing  smite  your 
ears  as  it  smites  my  soul”. 

But  he  refused  to  be  goaded,  and  salved  his  conscience  with 
a  phrase  instead.  “As  your  husband”,  he  replied,  “I  could  not 
deliver  to  the  hangman  one  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  the 
only  one  you  know.  No  man  would  do  that”. 

“And  I  should  have  thought  until  now”,  retorted  Rose,  “that 
no  man  would  compel  a  woman  to  the  choice  you  have  set  before 
me — the  scaffold  for  her  only  kin,  dearer  to  her  than  all  be¬ 
side,  or  the  living  death  of  unwilling  wedlock  for  herself”. 

It  was  a  waste  of  scorn,  for  a  smile  of  derision  was  the  only 
answer.  Rose  sank  to  the  floor  in  tears,  and  the  creature  before 
her  paced  the  room  and  waited  for  her  to  yield.  In  the  hope 
of  respite  she  sobbed  at  last:  “Wretch  that  you  are,  I  will 
sacrifice  myself  for  Philip’s  sake  if  he  approve.  Let  him  decide”. 

The  poltroon  resents  his  opposite  by  nature,  and  without 
cause.  Instinctively  Cochran  rejected  the  arbiter  she  offered. 
He  could  not  have  voiced  his  reason ;  could  not  have  analyzed 
his  repugnance;  but  his  instant  no  was  as  decisive  as  if  he  had 
felt  his  way  to  it. 

“Then  hear  my  answer”,  cried  Rose,  springing  to  her  feet 
and  defying  him.  “It  is  Philip’s  voice  as  well  as  mine  that  you 
hear.  Without  let  or  hindrance  of  mine  you  can  work  your 
will  upon  him — slay  his  body  and  set  his  soul  free.  The  guilt 
will  be  all  your  own,  and  time  will  assuage  my  grief.  Only 
with  my  consent  can  you  do  it  upon  me — murder  my  soul  and 
leave  my  body  without  its  savor,  The  guilt  will  be  mine,  and 
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his  grief  everlasting.  I  choose,  we  both  choose,  the  lesser  evil  . 

She  staggered  to  the  door  and  called  to  the  guard  to  take 
her  away.  Cochran,  stunned  and  bewildered  by  her  unexpected 
show  of  strength  and  spirit,  followed  mechanically  and  passed 
her  out,  bidding  the  guard  conduct  her  back  to  the  prison,  while 
he  went  his  way  without  another  word. 

It  was  true,  as  he  told  Rose,  that  this  baffled  and  most  unapt 
suitor  had  seen  Philip  spying  in  Quebec,  without  recognizing 
him  at  the  time,  and  without  suspecting  his  character ;  true  that 
he  connected  him  with  the  incident  upon  discovering  him  in  the 
prison;  and  true  that  he  could  put  him  in  peril  of  the  gallows 
by  disclosing  what  he  knew. 

Cochran’s  was  one  of  those  shallow  natures,  lashed  to  sudden 
fury  by  every  gust  of  passion,  subsiding  as  quickly  when  the 
flurry  is  past,  and  incapable  either  of  abiding  ill-will  or  of  im¬ 
perative  sense  of  duty.  If  he  could  have  slept  on  his  rebuff, 
this  native  infirmity  would  have  been  Philip’s  salvation ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  tempest  which  his  meeting  with  Rose  had  caused 
he  went  straight  to  General  Carleton  and  made  the  accusation 
which  he  had  threatened,  only  to  repent  of  it  when  repentance 
was  too  late. 

Within  an  hour  Philip  was  loaded  with  irons  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Dauphin  Jail.  A  little  later  he  was  served  with 
notice  to  prepare  for  trial  before  a  court  martial,  two  days  off, 
on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy.  The  sudden  turn  of  fortune 
stunned  him,  and  he  passed  the  day  and  most  of  the  night  in 
confused  and  fruitless  efforts  to  adjust  himself  to  the  fate  which 
he  saw  no  escape  from.  Towards  morning  he  sank  into  a  pro¬ 
found  slumber,  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  mentally  the  most  rest¬ 
ful  and  invigorating  of  all  the  restorative  agents  of  nature. 
When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  he  was  at 
peace.  H  is  first  thoughts  were  of  Rose,  whose  fate  he  did  not 
suspect,  and  he  asked  for  materials  that  he  might  write  her  a 
message  of  farewell.  When  this  was  denied  him  he  drew  a 
jewelled  ring  from  his  finger  and  scatched  on  the  window  pane 
of  his  cell  the  thoughts  he  wished  her  to  know.  Then  from  his 
jailer  he  exacted  a  promise  to  copy  the  words  and  send  them  to 
her  at  Portsmouth  when  the  war  should  be  over.  “Remember 
the  Letter  from  the  Dead”,  the  brief  and  tender  message  ended. 
“Go  to  France,  ‘Rose  of  Languedoc,  to  bloom  for  some  other 
Philip  more  happy  than  I’ 
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“I  die  for  France”,  he  breathed  to  the  dank  prison  walls.  “Not 
as  I  could  wish,  not  as  he  died  at  Ste.  Sacrement,  but  as  Heaven 
wills,  and  I  am  content”.  Then  he  gave  himself  to  the  deep 
thoughts  which  lofty  souls  in  the  presence  of  death  welcome  as 
helps  over  the  Great  Divide. 

Not  thus  did  Cochran  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  catastrophe 
which  he  had  invoked.  When  his  blood  had  cooled  over  night, 
and  he  thought  on  what  he  had  done,  blood-guiltiness,  remorse, 
and  a  vague  fear  which  he  could  not  interpret,  oppressed  and 
perturbed  him  by  turns.  As  a  passive  spectator  of  Philip’s  de¬ 
struction  he  could  have  viewed  it  without  a  qualm ;  but  to  be 
the  active  agent  of  it  quite  upset  him  even  in  the  contemplation. 
He  dreaded  to  face  Philip  with  his  accusation,  true  though  it 
was;  longed  to  deny  it,  but  dared  not;  thought  of  flight,  but 
shrank  from  the  ruin  it  involved.  Panic  seized  him,  and  out  of 
it  came  an  aimless  resolve.  He  could  not  have  told  why  he  did 
it,  but  on  a  sudden  impulse  he  sent  word  to  the  Seminary  Pris¬ 
on :  “Tell  Ross  Carlon  that  Philip  Carillon,  charged  with  being 
a  spy,  will  be  put  on  trial  at  the  Dauphin  Jail  tomorrow  morn- 
mg  . 

Perhaps,  under  stress,  such  as  he  reason  sub-consciously  to 
right  ends.  At  all  events,  a  sense  of  relief  came  over  him  when 
he  had  done  this,  and  he  awaited  the  trial  with  a  calm  which 
he  did  not  try  to  understand,  a  sort  of  prophetic  feeling  that 
somehow  he  would  escape  responsibility  for  Philip’s  fate;  and 
in  men  of  his  fibre  the  mind  and  will  work  unwittingly  to  bring 
such  prophecy  true. 

When  Rose  retired  from  her  interview  with  Cochran  she  was 
half  convinced  that  he  would  never  put  his  threat  into  execution. 
All  the  same  she  passed  a  night  of  terror  and  arose  in  the 
morning  faint  and  weary  from  a  losing  struggle  with  her  fears. 
When  the  ominous  message  reached  her  it  was  as  if  she  heard 
the  crack  of  doom— all  the  more  so  as  she  divined  the  source 
from  which  it  came.  Vainly  she  tried  to  believe  it  was  only 
another  attempt  to  frighten  her  from  the  firm  stand  she  had 
taken.  There  was  an  hour  of  frenzied  grief,  with  no  intelli¬ 
gent  sympathy  to  soothe  it,  because  she  could  not  explain ;  then 
a  season  of  hard  thought  and  a  gathering  anew  of  the  native 
strength  which  had  asserted  itself  so  promptly  when  first  the 
desperate  situation  was  presented  to  her. 

She  and  Philip  had  been  much  in  law  courts  at  Portsmouth, 
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where  she  had  heard  declaimed  the  “birthright  of  British  sub¬ 
jects”  to  have  the  “aid  of  counsel”  when  tried  for  offences 
charged  against  them.  Armed  with  this  fundamental  knowl- 
edge,  she  sent  for  the  prison  officer  and  demanded  that  he  noti¬ 
fy  General  Carleton  of  her  desire  to  be  present  at  Philip’s  trial 
as  “counsel  for  the  prisoner”.  In  a  few  hours  an  order  came 
from  headquarters  that  “Mr.  Ross  Carlon  be  permitted  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Philip  Carillon  at  the  trial  of  the 
charge  again  him”,  and  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  arranging 
her  plan  of  defence. 

It  was  a  woman’s  plan,  born  of  native  wit,  not  wholly  guard¬ 
ed  at  a  vital  point,  as  the  sequel  proved,  but  she  pronounced  it 
good  when  she  had  finished,  and  lay  down  to  a  night  of  restful 
sleep  in  further  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  morrow. 

At  an  unseemly  hour  in  the  morning,  before  any  had  broken 
their  fast  in  fact,  the  court  convened  in  a  bare  and  dimly  lighted 
corridor  of  the  Jail.  A  grisly  old  Colonel  with  a  face  of  iron 
seated  himself  at  the  head  of  a  deal  table,  and  a  dozen  of  lesser 
rank,  stern  visaged  and  grim,  quickly  ranged  themselves  below 
him,  all  in  full  uniform,  wdth  side  arms  clanking  a  very  knell 
of  death  on  the  stone  floor.  A  youthful  Lieutenant  appeared  as 
prosecutor — Judge  Advocate,  in  military  parlance — and  opened 
the  proceedings  with  a  brisk  business  air.  Philip  was  brought 
in  at  once,  guarded  and  manacled  like  a  captive  outlaw,  and  his 
judges  rivetted  their  flinty  gaze  upon  him.  “Prisoner”  said 
the  Colonel,  with  frigid  formality,  “the  Court  is  informed  that 
Mr.  Ross  Carlon  offers  to  serve  you  as  counsel  on  your  trial.  Is 
it  your  wish  that  he  so  act?” 

Philip  had  come  to  his  trial  convinced  that  speedy  death 
awaited  him  and  fully  prepared  to  meet  his  doom  as  became  one 
dedicated  to  a  purpose  that  takes  no  account  either  of  life  or 
death.  Composure  marked  his  every  look  and  attitude.  The 
menace  of  summary  process  that  went  forward  so  hurriedly, 
portent  of  swift  judgment  and  short  shrift,  moved  him  least  of 
all.  But  this  sudden  revelation  that  Rose  knew  of  his  peril, 
and  was  even  at  hand  to  witness  his  condemnation,  unnerved 
him  for  the  moment,  and  he  was  silent. 

“Is  it  your  wish”,  the  Colonel  repeated,  impatient  of  the  de- 
day. 

“It  is  my  wish?”  answered  Philip,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
said,  much  less  why  he  said  it. 
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“Let  Mr.  Carlon  be  admitted”,  ordered  the  Colonel;  and 
Rose  was  promptly  brought  in,  by  the  very  guard,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  who  had  conducted  her  to  the  interview  with  Cochran 
two  days  before. 

She  had  braced  herself  for  the  ordeal,  and  there  was  no 
scene;  nor  was  there  time  for  more  than  simple  greeting.  “Pro¬ 
ceed,  Lieutenant”,  commanded  the  Colonel,  before  she  could 
whisper  a  word  of  explanation,  and  immediately  the  prosecutor 
read  the  charge  like  a  schoolboy  declaiming  his  task. 

“What  say  you,  prisoner?”  demanded  the  Colonel,  sharply. 
“Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred  against 
you  ?” 

“Not  guilty”,  answered  Philip,  at  the  quick  prompting  of 
Rose,  who  sat  beside  him  alert  and  keyed  to  closest  attention. 

“Captain  Robert  Cochran”,  the  prosecutor  called  loudly,  turn¬ 
ing  toward  a  nearby  door  as  he  spoke;  and  through  it  came  the 
accuser  arrayed  in  his  best,  visibly  distrustful  of  himself,  and 
looking  more  like  the  culprit  than  the  witness  he  was  called  to 
be. 

As  he  stood  to  be  sworn  his  eyes  sought  Philip  and  he  dis¬ 
covered  Rose  and  the  guard.  Rose  fixed  her  gaze  upon  him  and 
he  shrank  from  the  scrutiny  like  a  malefactor  at  the  bar.  Me¬ 
chanically  he  took  the  oath,  and  the  prosecutor  began  to  draw 
from  him  the  story  which  he  had  disclosed  in  such  haste  and 
repented  of  so  soon.  Partly  from  genuine  reluctance,  but  more 
from  the  confusion  and  fear  which  the  presence  of  Rose  occa¬ 
sioned,  he  halted  and  obscured  the  tale  till  a  sudden  interrup¬ 
tion  cleared  his  brain  and  stiffened  his  decision. 

“You  are  in  liquor,  sir!”  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  in  a  burst  of 
impatience  which  broke  all  bounds  of  propriety. 

“I  am  not,  sir”,  Cochran  gasped;  and  the  prosecutor  came  to 
his  rescue  with  a  suggestion  that  he  might  be  ill. 

This  he  repudiated,  and  explained  that  he  had  known  the 
prisoner  in  Portsmouth,  was  a  friend  of  his  friends,  and  conse¬ 
quently  much  pained  to  appear  as  his  accuser. 

“That  should  make  no  difference,  sir”,  the  Colonel  retorted. 
“Go  back  to  the  beginning  now  and  tell  us  this  story  so  that 
we  can  understand  it”. 

Under  the  momentary  stimulus  of  this  tonic  the  unhappy 
witness  began  again  and  with  the  skillful  leading  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor  related  the  substance  of  the  story  he  had  first  told  to  Rose 
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in  the  prison. 

“The  witness  is  yours”,  said  the  prosecutor,  turning  to  Rose 
with  a  careless  wave  of  the  hand ;  and  she  arose  with  ill-con¬ 
cealed  trepidation  to  cross  examine.  So  far  from  being  weak¬ 
ened  by  his  puerile  display  Cochran’s  recital  had  rather  gained 
credence  with  the  court  by  what  had  come  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  regretful  hesitancy  on  his  part  to  condemn  a  former  friend. 
His  story  was  so  simple  and  direct  that  there  seemed  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  its  being  shaken,  and  a  listless  air  pervaded  the  scene 
as  she  began  her  task ;  but  her  very  first  question  awoke  curios¬ 
ity  and  a  fresh  interest  that  grew  to  the  end. 

“You  knew  the  prisoner  in  Portsmouth”,  she  began.  “You 
also  knew  his  sister  there?” 

Cochran  had  not  fully  divined  the  import  of  her  presence  till 
now,  and  panic  was  visible  in  every  line  of  his  weak  and  tell¬ 
tale  face.  He  hesitated,  and  she  repeated  the  question. 

“Yes”,  he  faltered  at  last,  and  she  pursued. 

“You  have  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and  until  quite  re¬ 
cently  have  hoped  to  succeed  ?” 

“I  might  say  so”,  he  replied,  after  a  pause  and  a  vain  hunt 
for  refuge. 

“She  has  finally  rejected  you,  and  you  attribute  her  action  to 
her  brother  here?” 

He  gathered  courage  to  protest,  but  the  court  had  caught  the 
drift,  and  ordered  him  to  answer.  “Yes”,  he  replied,  doggedly, 
“but  I  don’t  know  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it”. 

“When  she  finally  refused  your  suit  you  were  angry  and 
charged  your  discomfiture  to  his  interference?” 

“It  may  have  been  so”. 

“Was  it  so?”  she  urged. 

“Yes”,  he  snapped,  with  petulant  abandon;  and  with  all  his 
guards  down  now  he  fell  an  easy  victim.  Her  next  question  not 
only  overwhelmed  him  but  startled  the  court  and  even  fright¬ 
ened  herself. 

The  sister  is  in  Quebec  now,  and  you  had  an  interview  with 
her  the  day  before  yesterday,  just  before  you  made  this  charge?” 

_  Cochran’s  face  went  white,  and  his  lips  fashioned  words  that 
died  without  utterance.  The  Colonel  glowered,  and  an  ominous 
growl  rumbled  in  his  depths.  The  prosecutor  fidgetted,  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  court  exchanged  glances  and  smiled. 

“Your  answer,  please?”  Rose  insinuated,  but  the  witness  was 
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dumb. 

“Answer  the  question!”  thundered  the  Colonel.  “Let’s  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this”. 

“Yes,  I  saw  her”. 

“And  you  went  at  her  request  and  found  her  brother  among 
the  prisoners?”  Rose  continued. 

“That  is  so”. 

“Then  you  went  back  to  her  and  pressed  your  suit,  and  she 
rejected  you?” 

“Yes”. 

“All  the  time  another  person  stood  within  hearing  distance — 
only  a  door  between?” 

A  swift  glance  at  her  guard  accompanied  the  question,  and 
Cochran’s  eyes  followed  hers.  “I  think  so”,  he  answered,  help¬ 
lessly,  and  her  way  was  wide  open. 

“Then  you  told  her  the  story  you  have  related  here,  and 
threatened  to  bring  this  charge  against  her  brother?” 

All  eyes  were  volleyed  upon  him  now,  and  a  breathless  sil¬ 
ence  awaited  his  answer. 

“I  told  her  I  should  have  to  do  it — it  was  my  duty  to  do  it”, 
he  stammered,  and  the  stress  relaxed. 

“But  you  told  her  besides  that  you  would  not  do  it,  would 
not  do  your  duty,  if  she  would  consent  to  marry  you?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that”,  he  whimpered,  grasping  at  the  chance  to 
deny  something. 

“Did  you  say  this:  ‘As  your  husband  I  could  not  deliver  to 
the  hangman  one  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood’?” 

In  panic  again  he  looked  despairingly  at  the  guard  for  an 
instant,  then  scanned  the  eager  faces  of  the  court  and  tried  to 
fathom  the  thoughts  behind  them. 

“What  do  you  say?”  demanded  the  Colonel. 

“I  said  something  like  that”,  was  the  feeble  response,  and 
Rose  hurried  to  her  climax. 

Drawing  near  and  leveling  a  finger  at  his  face,  she  measured 
out  to  him  this  dilemma:  “To  gain  a  wife  against  her  will  you 
were  ready  to  betray  your  King?  Or  was  it  all  a  mere  invention 
of  yours  to  coerce  her?” 

The  wretched  victim  had  been  led  too  far  into  the  morass, 
and  was  sunk  too  deep  in  its  mire,  to  extricate  himself  by  any 
art  which  he  could  command.  Discredited,  confused,  dismayed, 
he  stood  mute  and  let  the  avenging  finger  still  pointing  at  him 
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pierce  his  soul.  Long  enough  for  his  writhing  to  have  its  effect, 
Rose  held  him  impaled ;  then  with  a  smile  and  a  nod  to  the  court 
she  announced,  “I  am  done”,  and  sat  down. 

A  buzz  of  excitement  broke  the  silence,  and  the  disgusted  pros¬ 
ecutor  begged  for  time  “to  confer  with  the  witness”.  While 
they  whispered  together  Rose  watched  intently,  too  anxious  to 
enjoy  her  triumph  or  even  to  know  that  she  had  triumphed.  The 
delay  was  brief,  and  the  prosecutor  came  back  with  a  confident 
smile.  “Ross  Carlon  to  the  witness  stand”,  he  called,  and  Rose 
paled  as  if  her  life  had  stopped.  Dazed  and  frightened,  she 
stood  up  and  took  the  oath,  administered  with  more  than  usual 
impressiveness,  “to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth”. 

“Your  name  is  Rose  Carillon”,  said  the  prosecutor,  with 
searching  emphasis,  “and  you  are  the  sister  of  the  prisoner,  who 
has  been  so  much  referred  to?” 

“Yes,”,  replied  Rose,  recovering  herself  with  an  effort,  and 
even  finding  relief  in  the  frank  confession. 

“Wh — at!”  the  Colonel  snorted,  smiting  the  table  with  his 
fist. 

“It  is  even  so<”,  smiled  the  prosecutor,  blandly.  “Another 
Portia,  by  Jove!”  cried  the  young  Lieutenant  at  the  foot  of  the 
table.  “I’ll  be-damned!”  grunted  the  Colonel,  into  the  hollow 
of  his  cheek. 

Rose  stood  blushing  wdtile  the  sensation  spent  itself,  and  com¬ 
posed  herself  as  best  she  could.  When  quiet  was  restored  she 
admitted  in  answer  to  questions  that  she  had  come  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  with  Philip  and  had  been  with  him  until  the  time  of  the 
assault,  when  both  were  captured.  Then  came  a  blow  which 
stunned  and  confounded  her  more  completely  than  she  had 
confounded  Cochran. 

“On  your  oath  now,  Miss  Carillon”,  said  the  prosecutor, 
slowly  and  deliberately,  “do  you  not  know  that  your  brother 
here  came  as  a  spy  within  the  fortifications  of  Quebec  and  is 
guilty  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him?” 

It  is  said  that  all  the  impressions  of  a  lifetime  recur  to  one  in 
terror  of  drowning,  if  any  such  phenomenon  had  been  present 
to  Rose  in  her  extremity  her  answer  might  not  have  been  what 
it  was,  her  passion  for  truth  might  have  undone  all  her  work. 
Instead,  an  all-pervading,  all-compelling  sense  of  Philip’s  peril, 
of  his  fate  hanging  upon  her  lips,  flooded  her  soul  and  excluded 
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all  beside;  and  with  only  pause  enough  to  add  weight  to  her 
w’ords  she  answered  with  all  the  fervor  of  sincerity: 

“I  do  not  know  it.  I  know  he  is  not  guilty!” 

Not  one  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Philip  that  morning  doubt¬ 
ed  what  Cochran  had  told ;  but  British  scorn  of  such  as  he  puts 
truth  behind  in  the  final  test.  Every  man  of  them  knew  that 
Rose  had  forsworn  herself;  but  if  the  fate  of  the  British  empire 
had  hung  on  their  verdict  it  would  not  have  weighed  against 
the  appeal  that  her  sex,  her  courage  and  devotion,  made  to 
British  hearts. 

“Not  guilty”,  they  declared,  after  the  briefest  possible  delib¬ 
eration,  and  Rose  was  her  own  proper  self  again,  hanging  on 
Philip’s  neck  in  a  frenzy  of  tears. 

Manhood  paid  its  tribute — even  Cochran  withdrawing  with 
the  rest  and  standing  apart  while  the  pair  communed  in  whis¬ 
pered  confidence. 

“I  had  to  swear  false!”  Rose  sobbed.  “It  was  the  Call  of 
the  Blood.  They  called  me  Portia — but  they  didn’t  know”. 

“The  likeness  was  truer  than  they  thought”,  Philip  smiled. 
“As  I  remember  it,  the  righteous  Portia  in  the  play  herself 
confessed:  ‘I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The 
brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  hot  blood  leaps  o’er 
the  cold  decree’  ”. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
All’s  Fair  in  War — And  in  Love 

AMONG  the  members  of  the  court  which  tried 
Philip  none  was  more  impressed  with  the  dramatic 
outcome  of  the  trial  than  Major  John  Acland, 
lately  married  to  Lady  Harriet  Fox,  sister  of  Lady 
Susan  O’Brien  with  whom  the  story  has  had  to  do, 
and  just  out  from  England  in  command  of  the  grenadier  bat- 
tallion  of  Fraser’s  Light  Brigade.  His  romantic  young  wife, 
attached  to  him  with  a  passionate  affection  which  could  brook 
no  separation,  had  accompanied  him  to  Quebec,  and  later  shared 
with  him  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  next  two  campaigns 
around  Lake  Champlain  which  ended  with  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne’s  army  at  Saratoga. 

When  the  Major  hurried  from  the  trial  to  his  belated  break¬ 
fast,  he  found  Lady  Harriet  impatient  to  hear  of  Philip’s  fate ; 
for  she  knew  of  the  grim  duty  to  which  her  husband  had  been 
called  that  morning,  and  her  woman’s  heart  went  with  him  in 
anxious  pity  for  the  hapless  youth  whom  Cochran  had  accused. 

“You  don’t  look  as  if  you  had  just  sent  a  fellow-being  to  the 
scaffold”,  she  said,  observing  his  cheerful  air  as  he  approached. 
“Tell  me  about  it”. 

“Harriet,  we  have  betrayed  the  British  empire,  like  true  Bri¬ 
tons — all  for  a  woman!”  he  exclaimed  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement 
which  scorned  details.  “The  fellow’s  guilty,  but  we’ve  let 
him  go”. 

“Freed  a  spy!  And  for  a  woman !  What  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
I’d  like  to  know?” 

“You  should  see  the  girl — ” 

“Girl!  You  said  woman!  John  Acland,  have  you  gone  daft? 
Sit  down  and  tell  me  what  you’re  so  excited  about”. 

“Yes,  a  girl — that  is,  a  young  woman.  Diana  in  buckskin — 
Portia  without  her  doctor’s  robes — Maid  of  Orleans  without 
armor — every  consummate  flower  of  the  sex  blended  into  one, 
including  yourself  of  course — ” 

“There!”  exclaimed  Lady  Harriet,  interrupting  again.  “Eat 
your  breafast,  and  see  if  a  full  stomach  won’t  bring  you  down 
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to  earth  long  enough  to  tell  me  what  this  is  all  about”. 

But  the  Major  could  not  wait.  Over  his  coffee  he  swiftly  de¬ 
tailed  the  events  of  the  morning,  enlarging  on  the  appearance  of 
Rose  as  counsel,  her  gruelling  cross-examination  of  Cochran 
and  its  crushing  culmination;  then  led  skillfully  up  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  disclosure  of  her  sex  and  her  relationship  to  the  prisoner, 
and  ended  with  the  still  more  dramatic  situation  where  she  was 
driven  to  choose  between  sacrificing  her  brother  to  truth  or  per¬ 
juring  her  soul  to  save  him.  “Then  she  lied  like  a  saint!”  he 
exclaimed;  “and  we  rewarded  her  for  it — to  make  sure  she  gets 
her  deserts”. 

“And  that’s  why  you  let  him  go?”  said  Lady  Harriet.  “I 
never  thought  men  had  so  much  sense.  Of  course  you  did  right. 
What  do  you  say  his  name  is?” 

“Philip  Carillon,  aide  to  the  rebel  commander”. 

“And  hers?”  Lady  Harriet  asked,  breathlessly. 

“Rose  Carillon,  disguised  as  ‘Ross  Carlon’,  and  serving  as 
aide  also”. 

“And  they  are  from  Portsmouth?” 

“Yes,  from  Portsmouth.  How  did  you  guess?” 

“Why,  John  Acland,  don’t  you  remember  the  story  Susan 
told  us  when  she  came  back  from  America  about  the  twin  babes 
rescued  from  Indians  on  Lake  Champlain  and  adopted  by  the 
Wentworths,  twenty  years  ago?  These  are  the  very  ones.  Susan 
was  always  saying  they  were  the  most  extraordinary  children 
she  ever  saw — the  boy  forever  dreaming  and  predicting  that  he 
had  a  mission  to  restore  Canada  to  the  French,  and  the  girl 
echoing  all  that  he  said  and  thought.  I’m  not  surprised  that 
she  has  turned  your  head.  Where  is  she?  I’m  going  to  her  in¬ 
stantly”. 

Small  wonder  that  Rose  had  led  captive  more  than  Lady 
Harriet’s  pliant  lord  and  snatched  Philip  from  their  grasp ;  that 
her  lithe  and  agile  form,  fashioned  in  nature’s  mold  and  set  off 
by  its  close-fitting  leathern  garb,  suggested  to  them  the  fabled 
huntress  of  old ;  that  her  alert  and  lucid  mind  displayed  in  the 
trial  likened  her  to  the  heroine  of  Shylock’s  undoing;  that  her 
firm  and  dauntless  spirit  coupled  her  in  their  thought  with  the 
warrior  Maid  whose  courage  only  excelled  in  a  wider  field ;  for 
she  seemed  a  finished  compound  of  them  all.  Added  to  this,  the 
exquisite  blend  of  countless  strains  of  gentle  blood  which  go  to 
the  making  of  woman  at  her  best,  showed  forth  in  infinite  variety 
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of  unconscious  move  and  pose,  of  word  and  look ;  while  her  dar¬ 
ing  plunge  into  the  malestrom  of  untruth  at  the  behest  of  love 
evinced  the  human  quality  in  her  which  somehow  is  still  needed 
in  woman  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men ;  as,  in  the  last  analysis, 
though  less  avowedly,  perhaps,  it  even  appeals  to  the  finer  nature 
of  women  when  higher  attractions  have  failed. 

Lady  Harriet  being  largely  human,  like  her  sister  Susan,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  this  latter  fascination,  and  she  at  once  dragged 
the  Major  to  the  Recollet  prison  for  an  interview  with  Rose. 
“We’ll  have  you  out  of  here  in  no  time”,  she  told  her  at  part¬ 
ing,  after  overwhelming  her  with  compliments  and  congratula¬ 
tion.  Then  she  enlisted  the  other  garrison  women,  and  together 
they  besieged  the  Governor-General  till  he  was  glad  to  parole 
the  fair  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  Major,  which  meant,  as 
he  knew,  committing  her  to  the  keeping  of  Lady  Harriet  at  all 
sorts  of  attendant  risks. 

Before  night  Rose  was  installed  in  the  Acland  quarters  and 
fitted  out  with  abundant  attire  culled  from  the  many  ward¬ 
robes  which  Lady  Harriet  laid  under  requisition.  Not  only 
the  news  of  her  exploit  at  the  trial,  but  the  story  of  her  birth 
and  rescue  as  well,  ran  through  the  garrison  and  quickly  brought 
troops  of  visitors  flocking  to  her  strange  refuge,  the  women  first, 
but  the  men  not  far  behind.  Even  the  Governor-General  came 
to  pay  his  tribute.  To  all  the  adulation  poured  upon  her  she 
responded  with  an  easy  and  modest  grace  that  added  to  her 
charm.  When  the  younger  set  rallied  her  with  jest  at  the  part 
she  had  played,  she  met  it  with  a  firm  and  quiet  dignity  that 
further  challenged  admiration.  “All  is  fair  in  war”,  she  in¬ 
sisted;  “I  am  still  your  enemy,  though  5mur  kindness  might 
well  disarm  me.  It  would  do  so  quite,  I  fear,  if  it  embraced 
my  brother”. 

“Poor  Philip!”  her  heart  was  forever  wailing;  “if  I  could 
only  find  a  way  to  get  him  free” ;  for,  although  she  quickly  en¬ 
listed  Lady  Harriet  and  her  coterie  in  his  behalf,  the  Governor 
General  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties  and  refused  the  pa¬ 
role  which  they  begged  of  him.  “He  may  be  thankful  his  neck 
is  saved”,  he  declared,  stiffly.  “He  was  guilty  enough,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  code  ought  to  have  been  hanged.  I’m  glad  he 
escaped,  though,  for  he  seems  a  likely  fellow.  But  he’s  danger¬ 
ous,  and  I  11  take  no  chances.  This  clever  sister  of  his  is  enough 
of  the  breed  to  have  at  large.  I  hear  the  youngsters  are  losing 
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their  wits  over  her  already”. 

Captain  Harry  Fox,  Lady  Harriet’s  cousin,  who  had  fleshed 
his  sword  at  Bunker  Hill  but  was  really  no  more  enamored  of 
the  King’s  cause  than  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  family,  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  young  blades  of  the  garrison  to  seek  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Rose,  and  very  soon  he  became  smitten  with  her, 
and  told  her  so  in  blunt  English  fashion.  “What  would  you  give 
to  gain  your  brother’s  freedom?”  he  asked  her  one  day  when  she 
besought  him  for  the  twentieth  time  to  seek  that  boon  for  her- 
“Everything  I  possess!”  she  declared,  with  utter  abandon  and 
perfect  sincerity.  “Enough  said”,  he  agreed  instantly;  “I’ll  un¬ 
dertake  the  task.  I  can  do  it;  and  my  reward  shall  be  your  heart 
and  hand — ” 

“Oh,  Captain  Fox  you  know  I  didn’t  mean  that — ” 

“But  I  do  mean  it.  I  adore  you,  you  know  I  do.  Come 
now,  you’ll  like  me  when  you  know  me  better — ” 

“But  what  if  I  shouldn’t?”  Rose  interrupted  again.  “I  might 
give  you  my  hand,  but  the  heart  is  its  own  keeper,  and  cannot 
be  bestowed  at  will.  No,  no,  it  is  impossible”. 

“N01  more  can  the  heart  be  withheld  at  will”,  he  retorted  with 
his  man’s  logic.  “It  will  go  to  the  void  that  hungers  for  it,  as 
the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  You  lay  down  the  immuta¬ 
ble  law  of  love,  then  straight-way  proceed  to  deny  it.  I  appeal 
from  your  denial  to  the  law  itself  as  you  have  given  it.  It  is 
not  impossible.  I  leave  it  to  your  heart  to  say.  Take  back  that 
forbidding  word  and  let  the  arbiter  we  are  agreed  upon  decide 
my  suit  after  full  hearing”. 

Rose  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  her  look  away  presaged 
her  reply.  “Men  can  be  so  eloquent”,  she  began,  with  ominous 
calm  and  coolness;  “but  I  have  always  thought  that  a  good  part 
of  eloquence  consists  in  ignoring  the  main  fact,  and  you  confirm 
me  in  that  belief.  You  forget  it  is  my  heart  that  has  spoken”. 

“But  you  have  known  me  only  a  week”,  he  persisted.  “How 
can  you  be  so  sure  you  will  not  learn  to  care  for  me?” 

“Woman’s  heart  is  not  her  learner,  but  her  teacher”,  Rose 
replied.  “For  good — or  for  ill,  it  may  be — it  rules  her  life. 
H  ow  do  I  know  this  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  it.  Go  now, 
and  do  not  press  me”. 

Something  in  the  quiet  and  dispassionate  manner  of  this  de¬ 
livery  convinced  the  ardent  lover  that  she  was  proof  against 
sudden  assault,  and  the  English  of  him  counselled  retreat  and[ 
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preparation  for  more  deliberate  attack.  “I  obey”,  he  replied 
gaily,  after  a  brief  pause;  “but  I  take  heart  that  you  say  ‘now’ 
and  not  ‘forever’  ” ;  and  the  look  he  gave  her  as  he  lingered  hat 
in  hand  constrained  her  to  leave  it  so.  “Au  revoir!'  he  added, 
with  a  distinct  note  of  triumph  in  his  voice,  and  the  scene  ended 
abruptly  as  it  began. 

In  her  chamber  that  night  Rose  reviewed  this  latest  heart  en¬ 
counter,  comparing  it  with  others  she  had  had  and  more  that  she 
knew  of.  “Oh,  what  is  love?”  she  sighed,  after  a  vain  strug¬ 
gle  to  reconcile  precept,  example  and  experience,  now  so  abund¬ 
antly  hers.  “Is  it  real?  Is  it  a  dream?  Is  it  heaven-born,  or 
rooted  in  human  clay?  If  it  be  divine,  and  four  men  have 
spoken  to  me  truly  as  I  believe,  how  comes  it  that  I  love  none 
of  them  ?  If  it  be  of  earth,  how  slender  the  chance  that  any 
woman  will  ever  meet  the  man  she  loves  and  who  loves  her!” 
Then  her  thoughts  turned  to  Philip.  “Yes,  I  love  him”,  she 
said  in  her  heart.  “But  that  is  different.  It  is  the  tie  of  blood. 
A  closer  and  holier  tie  is  the  love  that  looks  to  wedlock  at  its 
end  and  fruition.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  never  love 
another  as  I  love  Philip.  Once  I  thought  I  did.  Robert — 
Thomas — .  But  what  each  did  for  love  of  me  only  banished 
from  my  heart  what  I  thought  was  love  of  him.  Nothing  that 
Philip  could  do  could  make  him  less  the  idol  of  my  heart  than 
he  has  ever  been”.  In  the  trail  of  this  came  the  thought  that 
wedded  love,  according  to  the  marriage  sacrament,  meant  “for¬ 
saking  all  others”,  even  Philip;  the  mildest  interpretation  of 
which,  to  her  literal  mind,  was  placing  him  second  in  her  af¬ 
fections.  “That  can  never  be”,  was  her  instant  verdict.  “I  do 
not  want  it  to  be.  When  I  allowed  men  to  talk  to  me  of  love 
and  was  moved  by  their  words,  I  listened  as  a  child  lured  from 
its  home  by  tales  of  a  fairy  land,  unmindful  of  the  blessings 
left  behind”. 

More  swiftly  than  speech  could  have  uttered  them  these 
thoughts  swept  through  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  much  beset 
and  much  resisting  votary  of  love,  and  the  end  brought  peace. 
As  always,  when,  in  tribulation,  her  mind  fled  to  Philip,  she 
found  rest  and  calm  in  that  haven  of  delight.  Not  for  long, 
however,  did  this  refuge  serve  her  now ;  for  when  she  had  taken 
to  her  pillow  for  the  night,  a  vague  sense  of  unquiet  crept  into 
her  musing  and  banished  sleep.  Presently  she  fell  to  question¬ 
ing  her  heart,  and  again  and  again  the  answer  came:  Philip — 
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only  Philip.  Then  she  tossed,  and  wondered  at  her  unrest.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  flashed  from  the  cloud  that  darkened  her  under¬ 
standing  a  new  and  startling  thought.  Might  not  Philip,  like 
others,  take  to  his  heart  one  whom  he  would  hold  nearer  and 
dearer  than  herself?  Whether  another  should  come  between 
herself  and  him  might  not  be  for  her  alone  to  choose.  Of  what 
avail  then  her  resolve  to  disallow  it?  And  should  she  condemn 
him  if  he  permitted  it?  Confusion  grew  as  she  pursued  the 
thought,  but  in  the  end  she  decided  against  herself.  “It  is  his 
right”,  she  said,  aloud,  with  a  brave  attempt  at  renunciation  ; 
but  all  the  same  she  felt  her  teeth  bare  and  her  nails  tingle  as 
the  tiger  passion  that  still  slumbers  in  the  blood  of  womankind 
stirred  and  harked  back  to  the  primal  state. 

Then  she  slept- — and  dreamed  of  Philip,  and  lovers  four. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  city — for  it  was  still  be¬ 
leaguered — all  was  not  war  nor  thoughts  of  war ;  for  one  of  the 
lovers  four  who  visited  Rose  in  dream-land  was  there  busy  with 
plans  of  rescue  more  substantial  than  dreams.  Never  since  she 
had  let  him  have  the  last  word  in  that  thrilling  interview  by  the 
chapel  at  Pointe  au  Trembles  had  Aaron  Burr  despaired  of 
winning  her  love;  and  when  he  came  to  know  of  her  captivity 
his  heart  and  brain  were  aflame  with  knightly  schemes  for  her 
deliverance.  “Lovers  in  story”,  he  exulted,  “conquer  the  reluct¬ 
ant  fair  by  deeds  of  daring  done  in  their  behoof.  Rose  isn’t 
half  reluctant — only  embarrassed  because  I  know  her  secret; 
and  if  I  can  snatch  her  from  durance  vile  after  the  old  manner 
she’ll  resist  no  longer.  Yes;  Rose!  She  let  me  call  her  that— 
only  objected  to  the  time  and  place”.  Thus  to  himself  and  to 
his  hopes  the  ardent  lover  discoursed  in  such  moments  of  soli¬ 
tude  as  the  arduous  duties  of  the  siege  permitted;  and  around 
this  central  motive  revolved  all  the  strategems  which  his  fertile 
brain  conceived  and  urged  upon  Arnold  in  the  weeks  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  disastrous  assault,  as  upon  the  world’s  larger  stage 
the  same  secret  spring  moves  so  much  of  the  more  imposing 
drama. 

Although  the  besiegers  were  now  reduced  to  a  beggarly  three 
hundred,  ragged  and  frost-bitten,  ill-fed  and  a  prey  to  deadly 
small-pox,  yet  Arnold’s  indomitable  will  held  them  to  their 
task  in  the  vain  hope  that  reinforcements  would  reach  them  in 
season  to  forestall  the  relief  which  it  was  felt  would  surely  be 
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sent  to  the  garrison,  and  thus  insure  the  capture  of  the  coveted 
stronghold.  Sustained  by  this  hope  and  appalled  by  the  dispar¬ 
ity  between  his  force  and  that  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  scant  heed 
to  Burr’s  urgent  suggestions  and  disapproved  them  one  by  one. 
Two  months  went  by,  gruelling,  soul-harrowing  months,  and  at 
length  he  gave  ear  to  one  of  the  many  plans  which  his  tireless 
aide  presented. 

Burr  proposed  to  gain  entrance  to  the  city  as  Philip  had  done, 
to  get  in  communication  with  the  prisoners  and  incite  them  to 
an  uprising.  A  concerted  attack  by  the  besiegers  upon  the  St. 
Louis  Gate  was  to  be  continued  long  enough  to  draw  the  main 
strength  of  the  garrison  to  the  threatened  point,  and  while  the 
contest  was  waging  there  the  prisoners  were  to  make  a  sudden 
onslaught  upon  their  guards,  overpower  them  and  escape  by  the 
Palace  Gate  after  beating  down  its  few  defenders.  Armed  wTith 
the  muskets  of  the  sick  and  the  dead  they  would  double  the  ef¬ 
fective  force  of  the  besiegers  and  so  far  lessen  the  danger  of  a 
successful  sortie  by  the  garrison.  Arnold  having  assented  to 
the  plan,  Burr  set  about  arranging  for  the  perilous  part  he  was 
to  play  in  it,  concealing  the  while  the  impelling  motive  which 
prompted  him. 

Inside  the  walls  Rose  for  the  most  part  was  secluding  herself 
under  the  Acland  roof.  An  occasional  visit  to  Philip  was  per¬ 
mitted  her  under  the  surveillance  of  a  guard,  and  she  was  free  to 
go  whither  she  would  about  the  city.  But  she  preferred  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  her  chamber,  especially  after  the  heart  encounter  with 
Captain  Fox.  Among  the  few  belongings  which  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  Portsmouth  was  the  precious  missal  which  had 
survived  the  bloody  tragedy  at  Rocher  Fendu.  In  her  loneliness 
she  conned  its  prayers  and  laudations  and  found  solace  in  the 
pious  exercise.  Over  the  solemn  Prayer  for  the  Dead  her  tears 
mingled  with  those  which  had  stained  the  page  in  the  brief 
season  of  mourning  before  her  widowed  mother  was  sent  to  re¬ 
join  the  dead  for  whom  she  sorrowed.  After  a  time  the  prompt¬ 
ing  came  to  her  to  visit  the  sanctuary  where  the  dead  must  have 
worshipped  and  prayed  before  the  evil  days  had  overtaken  her. 
But  where?  The  city  abounded  in  churches,  and  it  was  not  for 
her  to  know  at  what  altar  the  departed  one  had  knelt.  In  one 
of  them,  in  some  of  them,  surely.  And  so  to  all  of  them  she 
followed,  beginning  with  the  ancient  Cathedral  by  the  Castle 
and  ending  with  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  in  the  Lower  Town. 
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On  a  gray  and  chilling  day  in  March  she  was  kneeling  at  the 
altar  in  the  little  Ursuline  Chapel  reciting  from  the  tear-stained 
missal  the  oft-repeated  Prayer  for  the  Dead.  “Qu’ils  reposent 
en  paix” ,  she  sobbed,  at  the  end,  in  her  mother  tongue;  and  then 
again  in  the  statelier  latin,  “ Requiescant  in  pace".  As  she  fin¬ 
ished,  she  felt  a  presence  which  neither  eye  nor  ear  had  before 
detected.  Glancing  to  the  right  of  her  and  a  little  behind,  she 
discovered  a  suppliant  figure  in  the  Ursuline  habit,  and  started 
to  rise.  “Stay”,  said  the  stranger,  half  aloud  and  blending  com¬ 
mand  and  entreaty  in  a  firm  quiet  tone.  Rose  sank  to  her  knees 
again  without  further  scrutiny,  and  waited.  The  unknown 
drew  to  her  side,  and  her  mind  and  heart  opened  wide  for  the 
pious  ministration  which  seemed  to  be  intended.  “Thank  God  I 
have  found  you!”  came  instead,  in  eager  muffled  tones  that 
sounded  familiar  and  yet  were  unrecognized.  “I  have  come  to 
rescue  you.  But  what  means  your  presence  here?  I  thought 
you  were  a  prisoner”. 

“Captain  Burr!”  cried  Rose,  springing  to  her  feet  and  shrink¬ 
ing  away.  Then  recovering  herself  when  he,  too,  arose  and 
came  towards  her,  she  added  in  excited  whispers:  “You  imperil 
your  life  by  venturing  here.  Why  have  you  taken  such  a  risk?” 

“To  rescue  you,  as  I  have  said  already”,  replied  Burr,  for  it 
was  he,  forgetful  now  of  his  larger  project  and  swept  away  with 
the  passion  which  had  prompted  him  to  it. 

“You  cannot.  I  cannot  permit  it.  I  have  given  my  parole 
to  remain  a  prisoner  within  the  city  walls.  Besides,  I  must  be 
near  Philip,  who  is  not  indulged  as  I  am.  Leave  me,  I  pray, 
leave  me !” 

“But  listen  to  me”,  he  urged,  intercepting  her  as  she  tried  to 
pass  him.  “I  have  a  plan  to  rescue  all,  Philip  with  the  rest”. 

“I  cannot!”  she  cried.  “My  parole  forbids.  I  am  pledged 
to  do  no  hostile  act  against  our  enemy.  Oh,  why  have  you  fol¬ 
lowed  me  here,  of  all  places  for  such  a  meeting!” 

“I  have  not  followed — I  did  not  know.  I  supposed  you  were 
in  prison.  An  officer  followed  me — suspected  me,  I  thought — 
and  I  turned  in  here  to  throw  him  off  the  scent”. 

“Worse  and  worse!”  she  exclaimed,  trying  to  escape. 

Burr  gently  headed  her  off,  and  she  sank  to  her  knees  with 
the  missal  open  before  her,  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  With 
a  quick  glance  at  the  open  door  he  dropped  beside  her,  and  the 
semblance  of  spiritual  communion  would  have  disarmed  the  sus- 
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picion  of  any  intruder.  A  painful  silence  ensued,  broken  only 
by  her  audible  breathing,  till  she  arose  and  demanded  that  he 
let  her  go.  “If  you  would  serve  me,  as  you  claim”,  she  began, 
“do  not  seek  to  involve  me  in  the  suspicion  which  you  have 
aroused.  Find  some  other  way”. 

“I  will  serve  you  in  any  way  you  say”,  replied  Burr,  eagerly. 
“Only  point  the  way  and  I  will  brave  even  death  to  do  it”. 

“I  would  not  have  you  do  that”,  said  Rose;  “but  if  you  could 
find  a  way  to  set  us  free,  Philip  and  me — that  is,  without  danger 
to  yourself— I  should  be  grateful  beyond  measure.  But  I  beg 
of  you  to  seek  first  your  own  safety.  You  will  surely  be  discov¬ 
ered  here,  and  your  life  will  be  the  forfeit.  Philip  thought  he 
played  the  spy  without  detection,  but  he  has  been  discovered  and 
put  on  trial  for  his  life.  It  was  only  by  a  miracle,  or  something 
else,  that  he  escaped”. 

Then  in  answer  to  Burr’s  persistent  questioning  she  told  re¬ 
luctantly  of  Cochran’s  perfidy,  of  the  trial  that  followed,  and 
of  her  own  part  in  it,  even  to  the  desperate  falsehood  she  had  re¬ 
sorted  to.  “I  had  to  do  it”,  she  sighed,  with  a  fearsome  look 
into  the  rapt  face  that  hung  over  her.  “What  if  I  should  be 
driven  to  such  straits  again?  Oh,  sir,  let  us  part  before  it  is  too 
late!” 

Without  waiting  for  his  assent  she  arose  and  hurried  to  the 
door.  As  for  Burr,  all  sense  of  personal  danger  was  lost  in  the 
blissful  knowledge  she  had  imparted  to  him,  all  unawares,  that 
she  held  herself  ready  to  do  for  him  what  she  had  done  for 
Philip.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  kept  to  her  side  as  they 
passed  out  to  the  street,  he  vainly  trying  to  frame  a  coherent  sen¬ 
tence,  and  she  by  constant  protest  baffling  his  every  effort. 

As  they  turned  the  first  corner  they  came  without  warning 
face  to  face  with  the  one  man  whom  both  would  have  given  most 
to  avoid,  Captain  Harry  Fox — he  who  was  still  pursuing  Rose 
with  his  forbidden  suit,  and  who  had  been  the  one  to  follow 
Burr  with  suspicion  that  very  afternoon  and  to  lose  sight  of 
him  when  he  took  refuge  in  the  Chapel. 

All  were  startled  by  the  sudden  meeting,  but  each  had  at 
instant  command  all  the  resources  of  breeding;  and  these  tided 
them  over  their  embarrassment.  Fox  was  the  first  to  speak. 
“Ah,  Miss  Carillon”,  he  exclaimed  with  an  exaggerated  bow, 
“how  delighted  I  am  to  meet  you!” 

“Thank  you”,  Rose  smiled,  faintly.  Then  she  added  with 
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what  show  of  bravery  she  could  summon  up:  “But  if  this  were 
not  accidental  I  should  remind  you  of  my  command  not  to  de¬ 
light  yourself  further  in  this  way”. 

“Cruel,  cruel”,  the  victim  protested.  “And  you  just  from 
your  devotions,  too”,  he  added,  reproachfully,  glancing  at  the 
missal  in  her  hand.  Then  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  nun- 
garbed  figure  beside  her  and  swiftly  back  again  to  her,  with  an 
expectant  look  which  she  interpreted. 

“Captain  Fox  of  the  army,  Sister  Marie”,  she  stammered. 
“Sister  Marie  of  the  convent,  Captain  Fox”. 

The  words  choked  her;  for  the  desperate  courage  which  sus¬ 
tained  her  when  she  forswore  herself  to  save  Philip  was  not  with 
her  now.  Fox  noted  her  halting  tone  and  hesitant  manner  and 
almost  forgot  the  conventionalities  in  the  sudden  recurrence  of 
his  earlier  suspicion.  There  was  a  moment  of  tense  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  Rose  shot  an  appealing  look  to  Burr  to  end  it.  Fox 
had  recovered  himself  meanwhile  and  was  bowing  reverently  to 
the  veiled  “Sister”,  who  silently  returned  his  salutation.  Burr 
understood  the  mute  appeal  from  Rose  and  responded  to  it 
quickly.  “Come,  child”,  he  said,  turning  to  her  and  attuning 
his  voice  to  the  feminine  key,  “we  must  hurry.  Captain  Fox  will 
excuse  us,  I  am  sure”. 

“Certainly”,  said  the  puzzled  Englishman,  as  the  two  bowed 
their  adieus  and  he  reciprocated. 

As  they  hastened  away  he  gazed  after  them  with  a  look  of 
perplexity  and  indecision.  Abrupt  as  the  leave-taking  had  been, 
it  was  still  so  in  keeping  with  the  character  which  Burr  had  as¬ 
sumed  and  with  the  attitude  which  Rose  had  maintained 
towards  him  from  the  first  that  his  suspicions  were  not  further 
aroused  by  it ;  but  his  eyes  followed  the  pair  nevertheless.  Burr’s 
slight  figure,  his  ease  and  grace  of  manner,  his  finely  chiselled 
features,  fair  complexion  and  polished  manner,  all  combined  to 
aid  his  disguise  and  dispel  the  lingering  doubt  which  remained 
in  the  mind  of  the  watchful  Briton  who  had  suspected  him.  But 
in  his  hurried  flight  he  forgot  the  mincing  step  which  he  had 
copied  from  the  nuns  whom  he  had  observed  flitting  about  the 
streets,  and  unconsciously  reverted  to  the  long  military  stride 
which  he  had  taken  on  in  the  march  to  Quebec. 

The  quick  eye  of  Fox  noticed  the  change,  and  a  sudden  in¬ 
spiration  seized  him.  With  instant  decision  he  d"  vied  forward 
and  overtook  the  fugitives.  “Hold,  sir!”  he  cried,  laying  a  heavy 
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hand  on  Burr’s  shoulder  and  facing  him  about.  “In  the  name  of 
the  King  I  arrest  you  as  a  spy !” 

Rose  trembled  in  her  tracks,  and  a  deadly  pallor  spread  over 
her  face.  But  Burr  faced  his  accuser  with  that  same  sublime 
composure  which  later  in  his  life  enabled  him  to  confound  the 
nation  that  charged  him  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
it  most  august  tribunal.  “My  sex,  my  habit,  and  the  holy 
office  which  it  betokens,  should  shield  me  from  such  rudeness, 
sir”,  he  replied,  in  calm  even  tones  which  betrayed  no  trace  of 
fear  or  other  emotion  save  a  certain  suppressed  indignation  so 
well  simulated  that  it  momentarily  stayed  the  hand  laid  upon 
him. 

But  Fox  quickly  reassured  himself,  and  with  one  swift  pass 
he  stripped  away  the  veil  and  other  garniture  which  covered  the 
head  of  the  cunning  spy  whom  his  vigilance  had  detected,  as 
he  believed. 

Burr’s  exhuberant  locks  had  not  been  shortened  since  he 
started  from  Cambridge,  and  their  growTth  now  made  a  coil  atop 
of  his  head  which  the  single  comb  that  he  wore  only  poorly  held 
in  place.  With  his  divestiture  the  mass  became  loosened  and 
fell  in  a  long  loop  half-way  to  his  shoulder  with  the  comb  en¬ 
tangled  in  it.  At  sight  of  this  Fox  stood  transfixed.  A  hot 
flush  suffused  his  countenance,  and  his  eyes  looked  dismay  and 
humiliation. 

“Saint  Ursula  preserve  us!”  Burr  gasped  in  counterfeit  ter¬ 
ror  as  he  saw  the  tide  of  disaster  turning  from  him.  Then 
clasping  the  crucifix  which  hung  about  his  neck,  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  and  murmured  a  supplication  which  completed  the 
illusionment  of  his  captor. 

“Shame!”  cried  Rose  at  the  same  moment,  alive  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  she  saw  in  his  demeanor.  “Such  blundering 
heightens  indignation  into  outrage!” 

Fox  was  aghast  at  the  situation  created  by  what  he  now  ac¬ 
counted  his  rashness  and  folly.  Penitence  vied  with  shame, 
and  hopelessness  with  fear,  to  sink  him  to  depths  of  abjectness 
beyond  the  power  of  amends  to  raise  him  from.  At  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  mistaken  is  even  more  pitiless  than  the  real  in  its 
ruthless  subjection  of  manhood ;  and  so  after  a  moment  of  con¬ 
fused  indecision  he  thrust  upon  Rose  the  habiliments  which  he 
had  torn  from  Burr  and  fled  without  a  word  of  apology  or  ex¬ 
planation. 
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Burr  risked  no  more.  Hastily  restoring  his  disguise,  he  part¬ 
ed  from  Rose  at  the  next  turn  of  the  street  and  went  quickly 
to  the  house  of  one  of  Arnold’s  friends  who  had  harbored  him 
and  furnished  him  with  the  nun’s  garb.  “She  is  won  if  I  live, 
and  lost  if  I  die”,  he  said  to  himself.  '‘Ergo:  keep  the  noose 
from  thy  neck,  Aaron  Burr”. 

Rose  reached  the  Acland  quarters  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
and  stole  away  to  her  chamber.  When  she  was  summoned  to 
the  evening  repast  she  pleaded  illness;  and  Lady  Harriet  sent 
her  cakes  and  tea,  which  she  left  untouched.  She  walked  the 
floor  and  wooed  her  couch  by  turns.  Far  into  the  night  she 
struggled  to  beat  back  her  importunate  thoughts  and  compose 
herself  for  rest.  “Oh,  Rose  Carillon”,  she  groaned,  again  and 
again,  “the  loves  of  men  will  be  thy  undoing  yet.  The  Fates 
have  rid  thee  of  two  unwelcome  suitors  here  in  Quebec,  and 
now  thou  hast  emboldened  another  by  what  thou  hast  done 
this  day”. 

Worn  to  the  verge  of  collapse  she  betook  herself  to  her  pil¬ 
low  at  last  and  sought  surcease  of  tribulation.  In  the  border¬ 
land  of  dreams  she  tossed  and  moaned.  Forms  weird  and  gro- 
teque,  shifting  phantoms  of  the  day’s  happenings,  commingled 
with  reality  and  mocked  nature’s  effort  to  escape  them.  Twice 
she  shook  herself  awake,  and  relapsed  into  ghost-land  again. 
Once  more  she  cleared  her  brain  with  an  effort.  Sane  thoughts 
began  to  soothe  her,  and  healthful  slumber  prepared  its  pall.  She 
sobbed  once  or  twice  at  its  approach,  and  revived  again.  “Sis¬ 
ter  Marie,  Captain  Fox”,  she  murmured,  betwixt  sleep  and 
waking.  “And  to  think,  it  wasn’t  my  deceit  but  his  top-not  that 
saved  him,  after  all”. 

Then  a  little  laugh  of  mingled  mirth  and  vexation  rippled 
off  her  lips,  and  she  slept. 

Fortune  willed  it  that  two  young  officers  of  the  garrison 
should  be  captured  by  the  besiegers  while  too  closely  reconnoit- 
ering  Arnold’s  lines  shortly  before  Burr’s  excursion  into  the 
city.  More  favored  than  they,  the  latter  made  his  escape  from 
the  perils  of  his  mission  and  at  once  sought  to  turn  their  mishap 
to  his  account  by  making  them  pawns  in  the  game  of  hearts 
which  he  was  playing. 

In  earnest,  impassioned  words  he  told  Arnold  of  his  meeting 
with  Rose,  of  her  story  of  Philip’s  trial  and  the  part  she  had 
borne  in  it,  and  finally  of  her  quick  wit  and  daring  behavior  in 
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his  own  moment  of  peril, — skillfully  concealing  the  while  his 
previous  knowledge  of  her  identity  in  the  stress  which  he  laid 
upon  their  dramatic  encounter  in  the  Chapel.  Then  he  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  distress  of  her  situation  and  urged  an  immediate 
effort  to  exchange  the  two  Englishmen  for  her  and  Philip. 

“Well,  well,  well !  Here’s  romance  of  the  most  thrilling 
sort!”  exclaimed  Arnold,  as  the  eager  enthusiast  finished.  “But 
young  man”,  he  continued,  with  mock  gravity,  “have  a  care. 
You  are  tempting  fate.  If  you  are  not  proof  against  the  tender 
passion  your  doom  is  at  hand”. 

“It  might  be  a  worse  one”,  replied  Burr,  with  a  smile  that 
betrayed  more  than  his  words. 

“I  see,  I  see.  And  why  not?  But,  begging  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  wonder  you  didn’t  bring  her  out”. 

Burr  explained,  and  after  some  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
it  was  agreed  that  the  offer  of  exchange  should  be  made. 

As  soon  as  the  formal  proposal  could  be  prepared  it  was  dis¬ 
patched  under  a  flag  to  the  Palace  Gate,  where  it  was  received 
and  sent  on  its  way  to  the  General  and  Governor-in-Chief  at  the 
Castle.  The  letter  carefully  avoided  mention  of  Rose  by  her 
rightful  name  and  sex,  and  spoke  of  her  only  as  “Ross  Carlon”. 
“H’m”,  said  grim  old  Sir  Guy  as  he  read  it,  “wonder  if  the 
Yankee  leader  would  think  this  a  fair  exchange  if  he  knew — 
breeches  for  petticoats?” 

After  much  haggling  over  the  question  of  so  far  recognizing 
“rebels  in  arms”  as  to  treat  with  them  for  an  exchange,  it 
was  decided  to  accede  to  Arnold’s  request,  and  he  was  notified. 
Further  formalities  ensued,  and  time  and  place  were  finally  set 
for  the  transfer.  When  Rose  was  informed  of  the  arrangement 
she  promptly  advanced  the  claim  that  Liza,  being  only  her  ser¬ 
vant,  should  pass  with  her  as  of  course;  and  Philip  made  the 
same  demand  for  the  Waga.  After  more  haggling  these  claims 
were  conceded,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  final  act. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Captain  Fox  to  be  detailed,  sorely  against 
his  will,  to  carry  out  the  agreement  on  the  one  side;  but  on  the 
other,  it  was  by  Burr’s  own  procurement  that  he  was  assigned 
to  that  duty. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Rose  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to 
the  Acland  household  and  joined  the  little  procession  that  called 
for  her — Philip  and  the  Waga  and  Liza,  under  guard  of  a  file 
of  soldiery  led  by  the  unwilling  Captain.  A  quick  march  to 
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the  Palace  Gate,  in  silence  broken  only  by  whispered  words  be¬ 
tween  Philip  and  Rose,  and  the  captives  passed  out  to  the 
freedom  they  had  longed  for.  Burr  was  in  waiting  with  his 
charge,  and  while  the  respective  parties  halted  a  few  paces  apart 
the  two  officers  advanced  and  met  between  to  exchange  the  car¬ 
tels.  Burr’s  recognition  of  the  other  was  instant,  and  a  faint 
smile  lighted  up  his  mobile  features.  But  Fox,  intent  only  on  a 
speedy  end  of  the  business,  saw  nothing  to  remind  him  of  his 
humiliating  “blunder”  of  a  few  days  before  except  her  whose 
stinging  words  had  driven  it  home  to  him  and  extinguished  his 
fondest  hopes.  A  stiff  military  salute  was  all  that  passed  be¬ 
tween  them.  A  brief  scrutiny  of  the  writings,  mutual  bows  of 
satisfaction,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  go  their  respective 
ways.  The  whilom  prisoners  changed  sides  as  the  ceremonial 
ended,  and  only  for  Rose  Captain  Harry  Fox  would  have  gone 
away  no  wiser  than  he  came. 

“Good  by,  Captain  Fox”,  she  called,  in  a  spirit  of  roguish 
bravado,  as  he  turned  to  go. 

It  was  a  welcome  challenge,  and  he  faced  about  instantly. 
“Good  by,  Miss  Carillon,  Good  by!”  he  responded,  with  a  touch 
of  warmth  in  his  tone  which  Burr  was  quick  to  note.  At  the 
same  time  he  uncovered  and  swept  an  expansive  bow  which 
seemed  to  include  more  than  Rose  in  its  scope; — at  least,  it  ap¬ 
peared  so  to  Burr,  and  he  promptly  returned  the  salutation  in 
kind. 

Once  more  the  top-not  and  comb  stood  revealed  to  the  “blun¬ 
derer”,  and  again  was  he  transfixed.  Burr  smiled  a  withering 
taunt,  and  Rose  hid  her  blushes  behind  Philip,  who  sensed 
nothing  of  the  drama.  The  Waga  trod  slowly  up  and  down, 
and  Liza  pranced  before  the  petrified  Briton  and  let  go  a  rear¬ 
ward  kick  toward  his  belt  line.  The  menace  stirred  him  into 
life,  and  he  spoke  again. 

“Adieu,  ‘Sister  Marie’,  Adieu!”  he  laughed.  “You  did  it 
well, — and  the  lady,  too”. 

“All’s  fair  in  war”,  cried  Burr,  with  a  gay  flourish,  as  he 
turned  away. 

“And  in  love  as  well”,  echoed  Fox, — and  the  stage  cleared. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
Bunker  Hill  Afloat 

THE  wretched  rivalries  and  heart-burnings  among 
the  higher  officers,  which  so  impaired  the  strength 
of  the  American  army  throughout  the  struggle  for 
independence,  had  already  set  in ;  and  when  the 
long-delayed  reinforcements  reached  Arnold,  now 
promoted  to  brigadier,  they  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
major-general  to  supersede  him  in  the  command,  and  bickering 
began.  Arnold  was  furious  for  action  before  the  enemy  should 
be  strengthened  by  arrivals  from  England,  and  when  he  was 
overruled  he  retired  in  a  huff  to  Montreal.  Soon  afterward 
the  expected  force  came  sailing  up  to  Quebec,  and  the  besiegers, 
deserted  now  by  the  few  Canadians  who  had  joined  them,  re¬ 
treated  in  wild  disorder  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  hotly  pursued 
by  superior  numbers,  and  Philip’s  dream  of  New  France  burst¬ 
ing  her  bonds  had  another  rude  awakening.  “General”,  he 
said  to  Arnold,  as  they  met  at  Montreal,  “this  northern  clime 
has  chilled  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  transplanted  here;  but 
across  the  sea,  under  sunnier  skies,  the  ancient  fires  still  burn 
to  consume  the  haughty  Briton.  It  is  to  Old  France  we  must 
look  for  aid”. 

“There’s  a  King  in  France”,  answered  Arnold;  “and  at  bot¬ 
tom  they  are  all  alike.  They’ll  help  a  rival  gain  the  throne,  a 
pretender  against  the  legitimate  line ;  but  we  are  out  against  the 
breed  altogether;  and  when  it  comes  to  that,  the  whole  pack 
will  stand  together”. 

“But  the  French  King  has  been  despoiled  of  an  empire  here 
in  America”,  Philip  urged.  “He’ll  not  forego  a  chance  to  re¬ 
cover  it  through  any  fear  of  hurting  the  trade  he’s  in.  His 
people  are  not  against  Kings — ” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that”,  Arnold  interrupted.  “There  are 
signs  that  they  are.  But,  all  the  same,  he  may  not  know  it 
yet;  and  you  may  be  right  in  hoping  he  will  make  common 
cause  with  us  against  King  George”. 

An  embassy  from  the  Congress  had  arrived  at  Montreal — 
wise  old  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  head,  philosopher  and  guide 
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of  the  revolt — on  a  mission  to  incite  the  whilom  subjects  of 
King  Louis  against  their  new  and  alien  ruler.  Arnold’s  vain 
pursuit  of  that  will-o’-the-wisp  had  taught  him  wisdom  which 
he  speedily  imparted  to  the  envoys  when  called  before  them  to 
relate  his  experience.  “As  well  expect  sheep  to  revolt  against 
their  shepherd”,  he  declared.  “These  people  love  the  feel  of 
the  crook  about  their  necks — who  wields  it  doesn’t  matter  to 
them”. 

To  Franklin’s  philosophic  mind  this  metaphor  was  more 
illuminating  than  the  profoundest  treatise  on  the  bane  of  pa¬ 
ternalism  could  have  been.  “Better  then  to  set  the  old  shep¬ 
herd  against  the  new,  you  think”,  was  hi^  quiet  comment. 

“Yes;  Paris,  and  not  Montreal,  is  the  place  for  your  labors”, 
replied  Arnold,  echoing  Philip’s  thought;  and  who  shall  say 
that  from  this  germ  did  not  spring  the  momentous  diplomacy 
at  the  French  Court  which  the  aged  philosopher  and  sage  soon 
entered  upon  and  whose  fruits  made  the  success  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  possible? 

The  envoys  reported  the  failure  of  their  mission,  and  advised 
withdrawal  from  Canada;  and  after  some  weeks  of  indecision  the 
American  forces — all  concentrated  now  under  General  John 
Sullivan,  he  of  Castle  William  and  Mary  fame — retreated  to 
Lake  Champlain  and  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  St.  John’s. 
But  the  struggle  to  defend  New  York  against  the  attack  of  a 
formidable  land  and  naval  force  under  Lord  Howe  engrossed 
Washington’s  attention  and  called  for  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  his  available  forces.  In  June  St.  John’s  was  abandoned, 
and  Ticonderoga  became  the  northern  outpost  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans — a  mere  camp  of  observation  at  first,  but  a  little  later  the 
base  of  a  most  extraordinary  naval  campaign. 

Philip’s  soul  was  in  arms  at  the  abandonment  of  the  lake, 
the  theater  of  countless  bloody  campaigns  between  his  people 
and  their  ancient  enemy,  campaigns  in  whose  lore  his  mind  and 
heart  were  steeped  to  the  verge  of  madness,  and  in  one  of 
which  the  tragedy  which  darkened  his  life  had  been  enacted. 
To  Sullivan  and  Arnold  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  protest  and 
beseeching;  but  all  in  vain. 

Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy’s  pursuit  halted  at 
St.  John’s,  and  then  news  came  of  the  far-reaching  plan  of 
campaign  which  the  British  war  office  had  projected — nothing 
less  than  the  capture  of  New  York  and  the  opening  of  the 
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Hudson  to  the  control  of  warships  northward  to  Albany,  and, 
for  the  like  control  of  the  lake,  the  construction  of  a  fleet  at 
St.  John’s  from  dismembered  parts  brought  from  the  navy 
yards  of  England,  thus  cutting  the  revolted  colonies  in  two 
and  leaving  each  half  an  easy  prey  to  the  united  forces  of  the 
King. 

Six  different  commanders  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  of  the  north  in  as  many  months,  and  now  General 
Gates  had  come  to  try  his  hand.  Calling  Arnold  into  council, 
he  put  before  him  the  project  of  disputing  the  control  of  the 
lake  by  a  naval  campaign,  and  that  resourceful  genius  undertook 
the  construction  of  a  fleet  for  the  purpose. 

Philip  had  been  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Portsmouth 
in  despair;  but  this  renewal  of  courage  and  vigor  at  the  head 
of  things  inspired  him  to  throw  himself  afresh  into  the  struggle, 
and  again  there  floated  before  him  visions  of  Quebec  under  the 
lily-decked  flag  of  his  fathers. 

Rose  had  gone.  Once  she  wras  out  of  durance,  there  had 
begun  a  contest  of  wits  between  her  and  Burr, — to  meet  or  not 
to  meet — and  she  had  won.  The  rapid  succession  of  military 
movements  had  so  engrossed  the  time  and  energies  of  the  ardent 
lover,  and  so  favored  Rose,  that  she  had  been  able  to  evade  him 
at  all  points.  At  Montreal  she  begged  Philip  to  send  her  home ; 
and  when  Franklin  and  the  other  envoys  retraced  their  steps 
she  went  with  them  to  Albany,  where  she  took  passage  for 
Portsmouth  on  a  returning  supply  ship — Liza  along  with  her 
and  regaling  her  the  while  with  lively  tales  of  that  other  jour¬ 
ney  they  had  made  together  over  the  same  route.  Burr,  anger¬ 
ed  at  last  by  her  elusive  behavior,  had  abandoned  his  suit  and 
the  scene  of  his  discomfiture,  and  was  already  on  his  way  to 
other  fields  and  easier  conquests. 

Now,  in  midsummer,  rude  hands  began  the  building  of  a 
ruder  flotilla  to  cope  with  the  finished  craft  which  skilled 
shipwrights  were  putting  together  at  St.  John’s.  Two  schoon¬ 
ers,  the  Royal  Savage  and  Revenge,  the  sloop  Enterprise  and 
the  cutter  Lee,  trophies  of  Arnold’s  earlier  operations  on  the 
lake,  remained ;  and  around  this  nucleus  he  started  to  build. 

Tools,  materials,  skill,  everything  but  the  uncut  timber  of 
the  virgin  forest,  were  wanting,  and  time  was  scantest  of  all. 
By  day  he  roamed  the  woods  selecting  the  trees  he  wanted,  and 
at  night  he  wrote  letters  by  the  score  to  every  shipyard  in  New 
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England  appealing  for  sails  and  cordage,  chains,  bolts  and 
anchors.  Feeble  nearby  mills  sawed  slowly,  and  untaught 
woodsmen  hewed  and  squared  as  they  could.  Repeated  calls 
for  shipwrights  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  the  army  at  the  lake  was 
left  to  struggle  with  its  strange  task  as  best  it  might.  Every 
seaport  was  straining  to  fit  out  privateers  of  its  own,  and  the 
responses  to  Arnold’s  requisitions  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  glitter  of  prize  money  was  more  alluring  than  the  hope 
of  barring  the  enemy  from  the  coveted  water-way  so  vital  to 
his  plans  and  so  indispensable  to  the  patriot  cause. 

Arnold  knew  the  lake  and  all  its  tricks  of  wind  and  current. 
Its  shifting  gales  and  sudden  calms  were  an  open  book  to  him. 
Refusing  to  put  his  trust  in  sails  alone,  he  planned  a  score  of 
row-galleys  and  gondolas  sizable  and  staunch  enough  for  heavy 
guns  and  light  enough  for  oars  and  human  arms  to  navigate. 
Patterns  he  had  none,  but  out  of  his  fertile  brain  he  evolved 
models  that  would  serve. 

To  Philip  fell  the  duty  of  scouting  the  lake  and  spying  on 
the  rival  builders  at  St.  John’s.  With  the  Waga  and  a  few 
daring  spirits  he  flitted  about  the  northern  waters  in  light 
canoes,  paddling  by  night  and  hiding  by  day,  and  watched  the 
British  craft  grow  towards  completion.  No  harnessed  light¬ 
ning  had  he  to  speed  messages  to  his  chief,  but  the  cunning 
Waga  went  swiftly  back  and  forth  with  cipher  letters,  and  all 
that  was  done  at  St.  John’s  was  quickly  known  at  Ticonderoga. 
H  air-breadth  escapes  enlivened  the  task  of  the  watcher;  but 
brooding  thoughts  of  another  scout  which  had  snatched  him 
from  death  into  life  came  to  him  with  every  surcease  of  danger. 

Odds  and  ends  of  material  came  grudgingly  from  time  to 
time  in  response  to*  Arnold’s  frantic  appeals,  and  little  by  little 
the  dilapidated  sailing  vessels  were  got  in  trim.  Guns  from  the 
neighboring  forts,  ill-mounted  and  cumbersome,  were  hoisted 
aboard,  and  raw  crews  went  into  training.  Seamen  were  harder 
to  get  than  naval  stores,  and  gunners  were  not  to  be  had  at  all, 
— all  remained  to  be  wrought  from  the  crude. 

Ship-builder,  sailing-master  and  gun-sergeant  all  in  one,  the 
born  leader  of  men  strove  through  toilsome  weeks  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  which  Philip  reported  from  the  other  end 
of  the  lake.  Cheering,  inspiring,  tireless  and  undismayed,  he 
worked  at  his  task  of  making  bricks  without  straw,  ships  from 
green  trees. 
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One  by  one  his  galleys  grew  into  shape  and  took  to  the  water 
at  his  bidding.  His  heaviest  guns  went  to  these,  for  he  knew 
that  no  vagary  of  wind  could  rob  them  of  their  efficiency. 
When  six  of  them  were  finished  word  came  from  Philip  that 
the  enemy  showed  signs  of  readiness,  and  he  assembled  his 
motley  fleet  with  its  more  motley  crews  for  a  forward  move, 
leaving  to  other  hands  the  work  of  preparation,  with  an  ad¬ 
monition  to  send  after  him  other  galleys  as  they  were  made 
ready. 

Early  in  September  the  little  armada  with  its  crews  of 
ploughmen  and  woodsmen  officered  by  militia  colonels  and  cap¬ 
tains  set  forth  to  match  itself  against  the  odds  that  awaited 
it; — confidence  against  discipline,  courage  against  skill,  zeal  off 
its  footing  against  habit  in  its  element. 

Ill-fitting  sails  went  up  with  a  shout,  and  banks  of  clumsy 
oars  rattled  into  place.  The  wind  favored  the  start  and  helped 
the  sailors  through  the  narrow  reaches  of  the  lake  northward 
to  Rocher  Fendu,  while  brawny  arms  fanned  the  “white  ash 
breeze”,  as  the  rowers  dubbed  their  implements,  and  drove  the 
heavy  galleys  in  close  pursuit. 

As  the  lake  widened  out  beyond  the  gateway  at  the  Rock 
the  wind  veered  to  the  north  and  stiffened.  Tacking  was  the 
recourse  now,  but  dire  confusion  came  of  the  first  attempt. 
With  many  an  awkward  spill  the  sailing  craft  went  afoul  of 
each  other  and  fell  into  helpless  tangle.  Arnold  flew  from  deck 
to  deck,  instilling  the  rudiments  of  the  sea,  and  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  as  he  went.  Slowly  the  trick  of  sailing  against  the 
wind,  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  mind  over  matter,  was 
learned,  and  other  ship  lore  was  mastered  day  by  day.  The 
rowers  tugged  at  their  heavy  task  and  grew  to  manage  it  with 
ease.  In  a  week  land-lubbers  became  mariners  of  a  passable 
sort,  and  their  leader  took  heart  of  hope  from  the  transforma¬ 
tion. 

Then  to  the  guns, — loading,  pointing,  firing,  but  all  in  dumb 
show;  for  of  ammunition  there  was  not  enough  for  two  hours’ 
combat.  “Powder,  powder,  send  me  powder”,  Arnold  begged 
in  constant  letters  to  his  chief ;  but  the  priceless  boon  came  only 
in  driblets  in  answer  to  his  appeals.  From  his  scanty  store  not 
a  charge  could  be  spared  for  the  practice  which  now  became 
his  sorest  need. 

Cruising  about  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  exploring 
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strategic  points  and  testing  winds  and  currents  till  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  crews  steadily  grew  in  efficiency.  Ammunition 
came  till  there  was  enough  to  relieve  anxiety,  but  still  none  for 
firing  practice.  One  by  one  additional  row-vessels  arrived  till 
there  were  eleven  in  all. 

The  enemy  made  no  sign,  and  Arnold  boldly  advanced  to 
Isle  au  TeteSj  close  to  St.  John’s,  and  tried  to  draw  him  out; 
but  he  stuck  to  his  lair,  and  the  maneuver  failed. 

Philip  scouted  continually  all  of  Carleton’s  front  and  sent 
spies  into  his  very  ship-yards.  He  would  gladly  have  gone 
there  himself  if  Arnold  had  not  forbidden  it.  By  October  he 
had  learned  every  detail  of  the  enemy’s  preparation,  and  his 
reports  showed  the  odds  to  be  encountered. 

The  Inflexible ,  ship-rigged  ;  two  schooners,  the  Maria  and 
the  Carleton;  the  row-galley  Loyal  Convert;  the  non-descript 
Thunderer ,  a  great  unwieldy  scow,  under  sail ;  and  twenty- 
four  oar-rigged  gunboats; — such  was  the  naval  force  now  in 
readiness  to  assert  British  power  on  the  lake,  twenty-nine  ves¬ 
sels  in  all,  carrying  eighty-nine  guns  ranging  from  six-pound¬ 
ers  to  twenty-fours  and  throwing  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  metal  at  a  single  discharge.  Nine  hundred  skill¬ 
ed  seamen  and  gunners,  the  pick  of  the  naval  squadron  now 
at  Quebec,  officered  by  veteran  commanders,  manned  this  fleet 
and  gave  to  it  its  one  point  of  superiority  over  Arnold’s. 

Against  this  array  had  come  the  four  sailers  and  eleven  row- 
vessels  improvised  at  Ticonderoga,  carrying  eighty-four  guns 
in  all,  ranging  from  four-pounders  to  eighteens  and  throwing 
a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  metal  at  a  dis¬ 
charge.  Seven  hundred  landsmen,  ill-officered  and  ill-trained, 
were  aboard,  a  “wretched  motley  crew”,  Arnold  wrote  to 
Gates,  “the  refuse  of  every  regiment,  few  of  them  ever  wet  with 
salt  water,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  short  of  a  full  comple¬ 
ment;”  but  every  man  of  them  believing  in  his  soul  that  victory 
waited  on  their  efforts,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  their  leader 
had  awakened  in  them. 

One  auxiliary  which  the  enemy  lacked,  Arnold  had — one 
hundred  and  sixty  swivel-guns  which  carried  a  half-pound  shot 
and  could  be  quickly  clamped  on  gunwales  anywhere  and  shift¬ 
ed  from  side  to  side  as  occasion  arose.  With  superior  fore¬ 
sight,  too,  he  had  put  two-thirds  of  his  guns  on  his  row-vessels, 
from  three  to  eight  on  each;  while  the  enemy  had  so  placed 
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little  more  than  one-fourth  of  his,  one  to  each  vessel.  In  the 
event  of  fighting  in  a  calm  or  against  contrary  winds  he  count¬ 
ed  on  this  disposition  to  compensate  largely  for  the  inferiority 
of  his  sailing  crews  and  give  him  a  marked  advantage  over 
his  adversary,  whatever  the  wind  might  be. 

At  length  the  enemy  left  his  covert  and  came  into  the  open ; 
but  a  persistent  calm  made  sailing  impossible,  and  a  week  of 
nervous  waiting  and  watching  went  by.  The  hour  which 
should  decide  the  mastery  of  the  lake  lagged,  and  the  crews 
chafed. 

Despite  every  preparation  they  had  made  or  could  make, 
the  two  commanders  still  felt  that  the  wind  was  supreme  after 
all  and  must  decide  the  wager.  Both  courted  the  favor  of  the 
fickle  arbiter,  but  Arnold  alone  had  an  ulterior  plan  to  compel 
it. 

The  suspense  ended  at  last.  At  midnight,  under  a  star-lit 
sky,  a  gentle  breeze  awoke  and  rippled  the  still  waters.  Arnold 
was  called,  and  as  he  came  on  deck  and  looked  instinctively 
toward  the  north  the  zephyr  fanned  his  face  and  whispered  a 
warning  that  he  could  not  doubt:  Boreas  was  against  him. 

Carleton  waited  for  daylight,— not  so  his  alert  and  ready 
adversary.  Forewarned  was  forearmed  for  him ;  and  while  the 
breeze  freshened  his  anchors  were  coming  up  and  his  sails  open¬ 
ing  out,  all  in  silence  and  unbeknown  to  the  drowsy  enemy. 
Soon  he  was  speeding  southward  as  if  in  panic  flight,  and  the 
crews  murmured;  but  they  judged  without  knowledge. 

At  Cumberland  Head  the  lake  widens  out  to  five  miles  and 
lets  the  wind  sweep  unhampered  and  free.  Just  south  of  tne 
Head  and  over  against  the  western  shore  lies  Ide  Valcour, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  barely  half 
a  mile  in  width.  In  that  day  the  primeval  forest  covered  the 
island  with  a  thick  and  lofty  growth  of  balsam  and  spruce.  Be¬ 
hind  this  screen  was  hiding,  and  Arnold  had  made  note  of  it. 

Fong  before  daylight  he  rounded  the  Head  and,  steering 
westward  towards  the  island,  swung  about  its  northern  end  and 
dropped  down  into  the  hidden  channel.  At  its  narrowest  part 
he  anchored  in  line  from  shore  to  shore,  and  murmur  changed 
to  marvel.  Soon  marvel  became  understanding,  and  acclaim 
followed  quickly  as  his  plan  dawned  upon  his  critics.  Here 
he  waited,  while  the  wind  increased  and  the  enemy  still  slum¬ 
bered  miles  away  to  the  north. 
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At  sunrise  Carleton’s  fleet  officer,  Captain  Pringle,  awoke 
him  with  the  news  that  should  have  been  news  hours  before. 
“The  bird  has  flown”,  he  announced.  “The  cowards  won’t 
give  us  a  chance  to  burn  powder”. 

“Wait  a  while  and  see”,  quoth  Sir  Guy,  with  lively  mem¬ 
ories  of  Quebec  still  admonishing  him.  “But  after  them,  after 
them!”  he  added;  and  the  chase  began. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  pursuers  made  the  Head,  every  stitch  of 
canvas  spread  and  every  oar  straining  at  its  best,  and  ran  foam¬ 
ing  before  the  wind  straight  past  the  island  and  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  it,  just  as  Arnold  had  planned  they  would  do. 
“We’ll  run  them  into  their  hole  at  the  end  of  the  lake”,  said 
Pringle,  changing  his  figure  unaware;  and  on  he  raced. 

At  four  miles  beyond  Valcour  the  rowers,  facing  northward, 
espied  the  bird  that  had  “flown”  waiting  in  his  cover.  Up 
they  sprang  and  waved  frantic  signals  to  the  sailing  craft  now 
far  in  advance  of  them.  Pringle  comprehended  at  last,  and 
came  about  with  a  round  British  oath  that  only  feebly  voiced 
the  chagrin  that  seized  him.  “We  fight  against  the  wind  now”, 
he  cried  when  he  had  recovered  himself;  “but  all  the  more 
glory  in  the  victory  that  awaits  us!” 

Arnold  on  the  Royal  Savage  broke  into  laughter  as  he  saw 
his  surprise  take  effect,  and  the  crew  cheered  him  to  the  echo. 
“It’s  all  the  same  whether  the  wind  sides  with  us  or  we  side 
with  the  wind”,  he  shouted.  “It’s  with  us  now,  and  we  win!” 

While  the  British  were  slowly  beating  back  against  the  wind 
Arnold  in  a  birch  canoe  passed  along  his  line,  pausing  at  each 
vessel  to  harangue  the  crew,  enthusing,  counselling,  warning  in 
turn.  “Our  backs  are  to  the  wall  now,— it’s  conquer  or  die!”  he 
exclaimed  again  and  again  as  he  went.  At  another  time  his 
warning  was:  “The  dogs  are  between  us  and  our  holes,  re¬ 
member, — there’s  no  place  to  run  to!”  Always  he  ended  with 
the  admonition:  “Shoot  straight;  hit  between  wind  and  water; 
and  keep  afloat  as  long  as  there’s  a  shot  in  your  lockers !” 

Philip  on  the  Royal  Savage  paced  the  deck  and  thrilled  with 
the  ardor  of  battle.  The  Call  of  the  Blood  filled  his  soul  with 
unutterable  longings.  “Ste.  Sacrement!  Rocher  Fendu!”  he 
cried.  “Thy  dead  be  with  me  in  spirit  and  help  to  make  this  a 
day  of  retribution!  Inflame  this  heart  and  nerve  this  arm  to 
avenge  them  here  and  now  as  they  would  wish !” 

The  Waga  stood  apart  silently  working  out  in  his  soft 
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rythmic  tread  the  only  visible  sign  of  the  kindred  emotion 
which  filled  his  breast. 

Several  hundred  Indians,  the  deadly  Iroquois,  had  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  British  fleet,  and  now  they  took  to  the  island 
and  lay  in  wait  along  its  wooded  shore  for  any  taste  of  blood 
that  might  be  vouchsafed  to  them. 

In  an  hour  the  Carleton  had  made  her  way  back  to  the  island 
and  was  tacking  up  the  narrow  channel  closely  followed  by  a 
few  of  the  swifter  gunboats.  The  rest  of  the  scattered  squad¬ 
ron  were  so  far  behind  that  Arnold  risked  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  weak  advance  before  it  could  be  strengthened.  With 
the  Royal  Savage,  the  Congress  and  two  other  galleys  he  dashed 
down  the  wind  and  pounced  upon  his  trained  adversary — his 
one  error  in  the  well  fought  battle. 

It  was  audacity  against  skill.  The  Carleton  let  go  a  broad¬ 
side,  and  the  mast  of  the  Royal  Savage  tottered  and  hung  in  its 
stays.  Arnold’s  crews  fired  wildly,  and  he  sprang  to  the  guns 
himself,  pointing  the  only  shots  that  found  their  mark.  Prin¬ 
gle’s  belated  gunboats  swarmed  up,  and  a  rain  of  iron  swept 
the  decks  and  hurtled  through  the  rigging  of  the  crippled 
schooner.  The  Thunderer  lagged  hopelessly  behind,  but  the 
Marie  and  the  Inflexible  were  coming  into  range.  The  odds 
had  become  too  great,  and  Arnold  decided  to  retreat  to  his  line. 

The  Savage  tacked  once  across  the  channel,  but  as  she  came 
about  her  mast  fell  and  she  grounded  on  the  island.  The  gal¬ 
leys  took  off  her  crew,  and  the  commander  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  Congress, — Philip  with  a  dozen  men  alone  remain¬ 
ing  to  set  fire  to  the  wreck  and  escape  to  the  land. 

It  was  a  matter  of  minutes  when  flames  were  kindled  in 
every  part,  and  quickly  the  hull  was  wrapped  in  a  fiery  sheet. 
Philip  and  his  men  leaped  ashore,  the  Waga  among  them,  and 
fled  through  the  woods,  behind  the  Indians,  back  to  where  the 
anchored  line  awaited  the  onslaught  now  preparing  for  it. 

The  savages  with  their  muskets  were  picking  off  the  crew 
of  the  nearest  vessel.  An  answering  charge  of  grape  from  a 
six-pounder  set  them  scampering  back,  and  they  ran  headlong 
into  the  fugitives.  Philip  and  the  Waga  alone  were  armed, 
the  one  with  a  trusty  pistol  and  the  other  with  the  same  knife 
which  had  searched  out  the  bear’s  jugular  on  that  first  “flight 
to  Quebec”.  Tomahawks  and  scalping  knives  flashed  instantly, 
and  one  by  one  the  defenceless  victims  were  run  down  and 
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butchered.  Two  of  the  fiends  set  upon  Philip  and  his  faithful 
servitor.  One  of  them  went  down  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart,  and  the  other  grappled  with  the  Waga.  Greek  had  met 
Greek.  One  delirious  moment  they  thrust  and  hacked,  knife 
against  tomahawk,  and  the  struggle  ended  as  the  unerring  blade 
found  another  jugular.  A  wild  scalp  dance  had  begun,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  orgy  the  sole  survivors  of  the  massacre  slipped 
away  and  gained  the  fleet,  Philip  unharmed,  but  the  Waga 
gashed  and  bleeding  with  many  wounds. 

Arnold  regained  his  line  and  anchored  the  Congress  in  its 
center.  His  most  powerful  vessel  was  lost,  and  his  total  of  guns 
lessened  by  twelve.  But  the  Thunderer  could  never  reach  him, 
and  it  now  appeared  that  there  was  too  little  sea  room  for  the 
Inflexible  to  beat  up  the  channel.  Thus  two  of  his  adversary’s 
largest  craft  were  out  of  the  reckoning,  with  thirty-two  guns  of 
heaviest  caliber.  The  odds  had  shifted,  and  his  confidence  rose 
to  dizzy  heights. 

Skillfully  the  British  sailing  vessels  approached  the  serried 
line,  and  on  the  final  tack  the  whole  array  of  gunboats  ranged 
up  with  them.  At  a  singal  their  every  available  gun  opened 
fire,  the  American  guns  thundered  their  reply,  and  the  battle 
was  on. 

As  the  smoke  cleared  away  there  were  signs  of  distress  on  the 
Congress ,  for  the  commander’s  flag  had  drawn  upon  her  more 
than  her  share  of  the  iron  hail.  Oars  were  cut  away  from  other 
galleys  as  well,  hulls  were  pierced,  and  rigging  torn  from  its 
fastenings.  All  this  Pringle  could  see  from  the  Maria,  which 
now  carried  his  flag.  A  nearer  view  would  have  shown  him 
also  blood-stained  decks  and  mangled  bodies.  On  his  own  side 
scarcely  a  shot  had  taken  effect,  and  a  derisive  smile  showed  his 
satisfaction.  " They  can’t  shoot”,  he  said  to  Sir  Guy,  and  that 
worthy  half  assented. 

The  pause  was  brief  after  this  first  bout,  and  both  sides  bent 
to  a  contest  of  endurance.  Give  and  take  was  the  simple  order, 
unspoken  but  understood.  Of  maneuvering  there  was  none, 
save  that  the  anchored  vessels  swung  on  their  moorings  from 
broadside  to  broadside,  while  their  loose-footed  opponents  veer¬ 
ed  back  and  forth  to  effect  a  like  change. 

From  noonday  till  near  sunset  the  conflict  raged.  Twelve 
times  the  Congress  was  hulled,  seven  times  at  the  water  line. 
Plugs  of  every  sort  were  driven  into  the  spongy  bores,  and  men 
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tore  off  their  shirts  to  caulk  the  gaping  seams.  All  along  the 
American  line  havoc  reigned.  Braces  were  shot  away,  and 
swaying  booms  swept  the  gunners  from  their  posts.  Stays  w’ere 
broken  and  masts  trembled  to  a  fall.  Men  went  down  in  ranks 
under  storms  of  grape  and  chain-shot.  Arnold  peered  through 
the  smoke  for  signs  of  weakening  on  the  other  side,  but  saw 
only  ordered  strength  and  grim  determination.  “If  we  could 
only  shoot”,  he  groaned,  and  sprang  to  the  guns  again. 

H  is  first  aim  exploded  the  magazine  of  the  largest  gunboat, 
and  she  went  up  in  a  chaos  of  timbers,  rigging  and  fragments 
of  human  forms.  At  this,  an  exultant  cheer  rang  along  the 
American  line,  and  the  wavering  crews  renewed  their  courage. 
Bettering  their  aim,  too,  they  began  to  find  their  mark,  as  more 
than  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships  soon  gave  evidence. 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  the  battle  grew.  Guns  were  heated  to 
the  danger  point,  not  a  few  exploding  their  charges  beforetime 
and  mangling  friends  instead  of  foes.  The  savages  swarmed 
from  their  hiding  and  yelled  their  delight  as  they  lined  the  shore 
and  added  musket  fire  to  the  overwrought  din  and  destruction. 

It  was  a  scene  to  make  heaven  weep  and  humankind  hide  its 
face  in  shame. 

Quivering  hulls  gaped  with  wounds,  and  ready  waters  poured 
in  like  leaguers  through  a  breach.  Tattered  sails  fluttered  in 
the  wind  like  wings  broken  in  flight.  Splintered  masts  creaked 
and  groaned  as  if  conscious  of  pain.  The  fumes  of  hell  mingled 
with  the  odors  of  balsam  and  spruce.  The  smell  of  the  shambles 
sickened  the  air.  Hot  breath  flamed  from  iron  throats  and 
stifled  human  throats  that  breathed  it  again.  Decks,  cumbered 
with  the  slain,  ran  red  with  their  blood,  and  the  living  slipped 
and  lurched  in  the  curdling  ooze.  The  dead  under  foot  un¬ 
honored  and  unheeded,  and  death  itself  scorned  and  forgotten. 
Shrieking,  blasphemy,  fury — madness,  all  of  it ;  the  very  broth 
of  the  pit  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  only  become  glory  when  re¬ 
flected  from  the  printed  page.  But  it  was  war. 

Two-thirds  of  Arnold’s  ammunition  was  spent — mostly  in 
waste,  and  half  his  vessels  were  kept  afloat  only  by  the  most 
strenuous  work  at  the  pumps.  But  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
long  for  night  and  respite  the  enemy  suddenly  drew  away  to 
take  stock  of  damage  and  count  of  losses.  “They  surprise  me”, 
said  Pringle,  without  other  comment.  “Not  me”,  replied  Sir 
Guy,  even  more  laconic. 
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It  was  a  recoil,  not  a  retreat.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
channel  they  lined  across  from  shore  to  shore  as  if  to  invite 
attack.  But  Arnold  would  not  be  lured  near  the  spacious 
waters  where  the  Inflexible  could  be  brought  into  action  against 
him. 

The  sun  hastened  away  from  the  hideous  sight  and  hid  its 
face  behind  the  western  hills.  Night  closed  down  upon  the 
havoc,  and  results  were  footed  up.  Near  a  hundred  were  dead 
or  wounded  on  the  American  side,  and  as  many  more  on  the 
other,  thanks  mainly  to  the  effective  shot  that  blew  up  so  many. 
But  in  the  matter  of  material  damage  there  was  no  comparison. 
To  the  British  there  remained  a  fleet  of  stalwarts;  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  only  a  huddle  of  cripples. 

“We  have  winged  our  quarry”,  said  Pringle,  as  he  surveyed 
the  shattered  line  through  his  glass.  “We’ll  bag  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing”.  One  of  the  galleys  sunk  while  he  looked. 

Arnold  called  a  council — more  to  secure  acquiescense  in  his 
plans  rhan  to  inform  his  judgment.  There  was  but  one  voice: 
make  for  Ticonderoga.  “Circle  the  island  and  creep  along  the 
eastern  shore  beyond”,  counselled  one  and  all. 

“The  very  thing  they  will  look  for!”  exclaimed  Arnold; 
“and  sure  to  fail.  It  is  the  unexpected  we  must  do — crawl  be¬ 
tween  their  legs  while  they  straddle  the  lake”. 

True  to  this  divination  Pringle  stretched  his  line  from 
Valcour  to  the  mainland  on  the  east,  and  went  to  sleep.  Hur¬ 
ried  patching  up,  and  make-shift  sails  for  the  galleys  to  do 
away  with  the  noise  of  oars,  prepared  the  cripples  for  their 
venture;  gathering  clouds  and  a  drift  of  gray  mist  favored  it; 
and  a  bit  of  strategy  made  it  sure.  With  a  deal  of  clatter  and 
display  of  lights  the  Trumbull  began  to  beat  up  the  channel, 
and  soon  disappeared  round  the  northern  end  of  the  island, 
only  to  slip  back  again  a  little  later  silent  and  unlighted. 

The  ruse  succeeded.  The  two  vessels  left  to  guard  the 
doorway  chosen  for  escape  kept  only  a  perfunctory  watch. 
Specks  of  light  showed  on  each  and  marked  the  pathway  to  be 
taken.  With  Indian  stealth,  in  single  file,  the  “quarry”  stole 
between  and  one  by  one  made  the  appointed  rendezvous  behind 
Schuyler’s  Island  a  dozen  miles  towards  their  haven. 

It  was  a  water-logged  and  snail-paced  lot  that  gathered  on 
the  morning  after  the  battle  and  looked  anxiously  back  towards 
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the  scene  of  their  undoing.  No  pursuers  were  in  sight,  for 
Pringle,  never  dreaming  how  he  had  been  outwitted  again, 
was  off  scouring  the  north  end  of  the  lake  for  his  prey.  All 
day  and  the  night  after  the  crews  of  the  limping  craft  toiled  to 
get  them  in  trim  for  speedier  flight  and  some  measure  of 
defence.  The  surviving  officers  were  redistributed,  and  yet  there 
was  dearth  of  them.  Philip  pleaded  for  an  assignment,  and 
was  sent  to  command  the  Lee. 

On  the  second  morning  the  van  of  the  enemy,  the  Inflexible, 
the  Carleton  and  the  Marie,  hove  in  sight,  and  the  unequal  race 
began.  The  gap  between  closed  steadily,  and  at  .Rocher  Fendu 
Arnold  turned  at  bay  with  the  Congress,  the  Lee  and  the  re¬ 
maining  galleys,  while  the  swifter  Enterprise  and  Revenge  kept 
on  their  way. 

At  the  first  onset  the  hindmost  galley  was  overwhelmed  and 
forced  to  surrender  with  all  on  board — the  sole  capture  of  the 
“winged  quarry;”  while  the  Lee  was  crowded  over  behind  the 
island  where  Philip  and  the  Waga  had  been  snatched  from 
savage  clutches  twenty  years  before, — Arnold  making  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  succor  her,  for  his  sole  aim  now  was  to  gain  time  for 
the  Enterprise  and  Revenge  and  save  them  to  fight  another  day. 

Passing  into  the  narrow  reach  which  begins  at  Rocher  Fendu, 
he  disputed  every  inch  of  the  way  till  his  last  round  of  am¬ 
munition  was  gone.  The  wind  had  slackened  to  a  mere  zephyr, 
and  oars  became  mightier  than  sails.  Gun  for  gun  he  equalled 
his  enemy,  too;  but  his  crews  still  fired  wildly,  and  few  shots 
but  his  own  went  home.  Like  a  lion  beset  he  fought  back  his 
pursuers  two  hours  by  the  watch,  but  twenty  times  that,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  stress.  Riddled  like  sieves,  his  hulls  still  kept 
afloat;  bleeding  at  every  pore,  his  men  still  stood  to  their  guns. 
When  nothing  else  remained  he  ran  his  vessels  ashore  and  fired 
them,  standing  off  boarders  with  musket  fire  till  the  flames 
could  be  sure  of  their  work,  then  escaping  to  land  after  all 
others  had  gone  before  him. 

But  what  of  Philip,  battling  alone  ten  miles  away  against 
odds  that  would  have  appalled  even  Arnold  himself? 

In  the  swift  moments  of  respite  before  the  oncoming  gun¬ 
boats  swarmed  down  upon  him  he  had  lived  his  life  again,  as 
the  drowning  are  said  to  do.  Bitter,  burning  thoughts  had 
surged  through  his  brain  and  driven  him  mad.  On  yonder 
Rock  he  had  been  born  in  agony!  On  the  shore  beyond  he  had 
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been  orphaned  in  blood !  On  the  island  here  he  had  been 
plucked  from  death  like  a  brand  from  the  burning!  Hence  he 
had  been  carried  to  a  life  of  exile,  mystery  and  pain!  Hither 
the  tide  of  war  had  brought  him  again,  fittest  arena  for  his 
fiercest  joy,  to  smite  the  author  of  all  his  woes,  perfidious  Albion 
of  his  dreams !  So  ran  the  raging  current,  and  incoherent  speech 
struggled  to  keep  the  pace;  while  his  wondering  crew  stood 
amazed,  and  the  Waga  trod  again  the  silent  cadence  which 
none  but  Philip  sane  understood. 

But  with  the  first  crash  of  cannon  about  his  ears  reason 
resumed  its  sway.  The  swarm  closed  about  the  hapless  Lee, 
and  she  writhed  in  the  hell-broth  of  fire  like  a  lost  soul  seething 
in  torment.  The  wind  died  entirely,  and  cumbrous  sweeps 
rowed  her  in  a  narowing  circle.  No  longer  raving  now,  Philip 
cheered  and  begged  his  shrinking  crew  by  turns.  A  whizzing 
splinter  tore  his  arm  to  the  bone.  Binding  it  up  quickly,  he 
shouted  defiance,  and  the  crew  rallied  with  fresh  courage.  Rig¬ 
ging  fell  and  cumbered  the  deck,  and  water  poured  in  as  shot 
after  shot  pierced  the  hull.  In  thirty  minutes  the  dead  and 
wounded  outnumbered  the  living,  and  the  survivors  began  to 
leap  overboard  and  wade  ashore  in  the  shallow  water.  The 
enemy  ceased  firing  from  sheer  compassion  the  while  the  maim¬ 
ed  were  helped  to  land.  A  train  was  laid  to  the  magazine,  and 
Philip  remained  alone  to  apply  the  match.  As  the  train  burned 
he  made  for  the  shore  and  barely  reached  it  when  the  crash 
came  and  the  cutter  was  a  shattered  wreck. 

Then  began  a  long  and  toilsome  march  through  the  woods  to 
Ticonderoga,  with  the  Waga  for  guide.  The  wounded  who 
were  unable  to  walk  had  to  be  abandoned  at  the  start,  and 
many  who  attempted  the  journey  fell  out  by  the  way.  These 
the  enemy  cared  for,  and  the  rest  reached  the  sheltering  fort 
only  a  few  hours  behind  Arnold  and  his  band.  The  Enterprise 
and  Revenge  had  already  made  the  haven,  and  of  all  this  earli¬ 
est  of  American  fleets  they  alone  remained. 

Sir  Guy  called  a  halt  at  Crown  Point  till  the  advance  guard 
of  his  land  forces  should  arrive.  Here  he  gathered  his  prison¬ 
ers  together,  treated  them  to  grog,  and  made  a  speech  extolling 
their  courage;  for  he  was  one  of  the  many  Englishmen  who 
bewailed  the  conflict  and  still  hoped  to  conquer  by  kindness. 
“You  fought  like  true  Britons”,  he  told  them.  “More’s  the 
pity  we  have  to  whip  you”. 
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When  the  troops  came  he  paroled  the  captives  and  sent  Cap¬ 
tain  Harry  Fox — whilom  dupe  of  “Sister  Marie” — to  deliver 
them  at  Ticonderoga.  On  the  way  with  them  the  Captain 
took  pains  to  inquire:  “Who  was  the  madman  I’ve  heard 
about  that  fought  our  whole  fleet  of  gunboats  with  one  little 
cutter  back  there  by  the  split  rock?” 

“The  devil!”  he  exclaimed  when  they  told  him,  then  relapsed 
into  silence. 

When  he  had  landed  his  charge  and  was  ready  to  return, 
Philip  happened  along,  and  the  two  saluted.  “So  you’ve  been 
at  it  again”,  the  Captain  smiled,  glancing  at  Philip’s  bandaged 
arm. 

“Yes”,  replied  the  madman.  “It  needs  be  so”. 

“Yes”,  echoed  the  other.  “We  needed  another  lesson,  and 
you  fellows  have  given  it  to  us — Bunker  Hill  afloat  this  time”. 

This  said,  they  went  their  separate  ways,  each  deep  in  his 
own  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  Lady  Wentworth  In  Commission 

JOHN  STARK,  colonel  now,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  New  Hampshire  yeomen,  had  been  at  Montreal  with 
Sullivan  and  had  sworn  roundly  when  the  retreat  to 
Ticonderoga  was  ordered.  “We  must  make  a  stand 
somewhere”,  he  had  declared,  “and  why  not  here?  We 
ought  to  have  pressed  on  to  Quebec  and  staid  there.  The  red¬ 
coats  are  brave  enough  when  they  have  us  on  the  run,  but  when 
we  face  them  as  Arnold  did  there’s  no  great  fight  in  them”. 

And  now  he  was  furious  again  as  the  water  campaign  on  the 
lake  ended  in  disaster.  “The  way  to  save  the  Lake”,  he  main¬ 
tained,  “was  to  keep  the  King’s  ships  from  getting  into  it — 
to  shut  the  gate  at  St.  John’s,  and  keep  it  shut”. 

This  was  reducing  the  art  of  war  to  its  simplest  terms,  and 
in  the  main  the  contention  was  probably  sound ;  for  in  the  long 
run  fighting  is  the  decisive  factor  in  a  contest  of  arms,  and 
without  it  the  best  laid  plans  avail  little.  As  to  the  superior 
advantages  which  a  land  campaign  would  have  had,  Stark’s 
judgment  would  seem  to  have  been  correct  also  in  view  of  the 
cause  which  led  to  the  failure  of  Arnold’s  naval  operations, 
the  lack  of  training  at  the  guns.  But  this  story  has  to  do  with 
Philip’s  connection  with  the  contest  and  his  view  of  the  re¬ 
sults  so  far  apparent,  and  not  with  the  larger  aspects  that  his¬ 
tory  concerns  itself  with. 

“They  tell  me  it  was  a  brave  fight  you  made  with  the  Lee 
at  Split  Rock”,  the  Colonel  said  to  Philip,  as  they  stood  one 
day  on  Mount  Independence  looking  down  upon  Ticonderoga 
and  the  Lake.  “Did  you  remember  it  was  there  that  we  res¬ 
cued  you  from  the  Indians  twenty-one  years  ago?” 

“I  remembered  nothing  else”,  replied  Philip.  “How  could 
I?  It  was  the  first  chance  I  ever  had  to  strike  for  vengeance 
and  for  Lrance  with  none  to  stay  my  hand.  And  no  other 
place  in  the  world  so  suited  what  I  wanted  to  do.  If  my 
men  could  have  felt  as  I  did  and  fought  as  I  wanted  to  fight 
there  might  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell.  But  most  of 
them  went  overboard  like  a  flock  of  sheep  when  the  pinch  came, 
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and — well,  I  suppose  it  was  time  they  did  it.  Shall  we  ever 
drive  the  British  from  the  Lake  again,  do  you  think?  I’m 
afraid  not — and  of  course  net  from  Quebec”. 

“Cheer  up,  lad ;  I’ve  fought  up  and  down  these  waters  half 
a  dozen  times  in  my  day,  now  winning,  now  losing,  but  always 
expecting  to  win — and  doing  it  in  the  end,  too”. 

“But  that  was  when  the  Americans  and  the  British  wTere 
united  against  my  people”,  said  Philip,  suggestively. 

“Yes;  but  suppose  the  Americans  and  your  people  should 
unite  against  the  British.  What  might  happen  then?” 

“I’ve  thought  of  that.  It  ought  to  be  so.  But  do  you  think 
it  will  ever  be?” 

“It  was  talked  of  at  Montreal”,  replied  Stark.  “Stranger 
things  have  happened.  Kings  and  Ministers  are  like  other 
humans — only  more  so.  They  play  for  high  stakes  with  any 
coin  that  comes  handy — and  are  not  particular  about  their 
partners”. 

“Is  anything  being  done  to  bring  about  such  a  union?”  Philip 
inquired,  eagerly. 

“I  hear  so”,  replied  Stark;  and  Philip  smiled  his  satisfaction 
as  he  turned  away  and  pondered  upon  the  hopeful  words. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  operations  about  the  Lake  were 
at  an  end  for  the  season;  for  Sir  Guy  withdrew  his  troops  to 
St.  John’s,  even  abandoning  Crown  Paint,  and  trusted  to  his 
naval  supremacy  to  maintain  the  hold  he  had  gained ;  and 
Philip  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Portsmouth  to  be  healed  of 
his  wound,  which  had  begun  to  threaten  serious  results. 

The  days  of  the  ubiquitous  newspaper  were  still  far  in  the 
future,  and  intelligence,  except  of  the  larger  and  more  vital 
sort,  travelled  slowly.  It  had  been  known  at  Portsmouth  that 
Philip  had  gone  with  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  meager  accounts 
of  his  adventures,  his  capture,  his  trial,  and  his  prowess  in  bat¬ 
tle,  had  drifted  back  from  time  to  time.  But  the  disappearance 
of  Rose  had  been  a  mystery.  All  that  was  known  was  that 
she  and  Liza  had  taken  the  Stavers  coach  outside  the  town  one 
morning  and  the  same  day  had  been  deposited  at  the  “Wolfe 
Tavern”  in  Newburyport.  True,  Lady  Martha  had  been  in 
the  secret,  even  aiding  in  the  flight;  and  a  little  later  had  con¬ 
fessed  all  to  Colonel  Michael  in  strictest  confidence.  But  that 
cautious  worthy  still  maintained  his  policy  of  “roosting  high”, 
and  by  his  command  it  was  persistently  given  out  at  the  Hall 
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that  Rose  was  “with  friends  in  Massachusetts”.  Even  after 
she  reached  home  from  Montreal  it  was  attempted  to  maintain 
this  fiction ;  but  Liza  s  loose  tongue  could  not  be  sufficiently 
bridled,  and  little  by  little  the  whole  story  dribbled  from  her 
and  took  on  wondrous  hues  and  embellishments  as  tavern  gos¬ 
sip  wrought  upon  it. 

Mistress  Stavers  at  the  “William  Pitt”  had  grown  from  a 
doubtful  adherent  into  a  most  vociferous  partisan  of  the  patriot 
cause,  and  to  her  inventive  genius  and  lively  wit  the  story  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  accretions  and  adornments  which  it 
took  on.  “The  girl  led  the  fight”,  she  declared  to  her  assembled 
guests  one  night.  “She’s  French  all  right — probably  kin  to 
Jo  Ann  of  Noah’s  time”. 

“Who  was  she?”  Clagett  asked,  scenting  fun  as  usual.  “I 
never  heard  of  her”. 

“Never  heard  of  the  French  girl  that  beat  the  British  at 
New  Orleans!  Go  study  your  primer.  Go  get  your  name 
changed,  Wise-Man  Clagett!  Change  it  to  Simple  Simon. 
Wise-Man!  Humph!”  And  she  tossed  her  head  in  lofty  dis¬ 
dain. 

“Oh,  I  remember  now — the  Maid  of  Orleans”,  said  Clagett, 
leading  her  on.  “But  she  wasn’t  of  Noah’s  time”. 

“She  was”,  the  tap-woman  contended  stoutly.  “Jo  Ann 
of  Ark.  Wasn’t  the  Ark  of  Noah’s  time?  Fie  built  it,  man — - 
and  sailed  it  into  port.  Go  read  your  Bible”. 

Plenty  of  hard  sense  had  Judith  Stavers,  despite  her  lack  of 
book  lore.  The  laugh  that  went  round  convinced  her  that  she 
was  out  of  bounds,  and  she  promptly  got  back  to  safe  ground 
before  Clagett  could  entangle  her  further.  “Whether  or  no”, 
she  cried  above  the  rude  din,  “Jo  Ann  beat  the  British,  and 
so  would  this  girl  if  more  of  you  louts  had  been  with  her  in¬ 
stead  of  running  up  tavern  scores  here  at  home”. 

It  was  a  shot  that  told,  and  when  she  followed  it  up  with 
more  of  the  same  sort  her  tap-room  soon  cleared  and  she  was 
left  to  plume  herself  upon  her  sacrifice  of  trade  for  the  cause 
which  she  had  espoused,  although,  truth  to  tell,  that  espousal 
had  been  solely  with  an  eye  to  gain. 

Thomas  Pickering  dropped  in  upon  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
self-laudation,  just  returned  from  a  cruise  with  Paul  Jones  and 
filled  with  the  passion  for  the  sea  which  that  enthusiast  awoke 
in  all  who  sailed  under  his  flag. 
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“When  are  you  going  to  sea  again?”  she  asked,  as  he  settled 
into  a  seat  by  the  fire.  “I  hear  that  Virginia  chap — what’s  his 
name,  Jones — praises  you  at  a  great  rate.  Why  don’t  you 
get  a  ship  of  your  own,  Thomas?  You’d  sweep  the  British  oft 
the  ocean”. 

“That’s  what  I  want.  But  our  people  are  afraid  to  trust 
me  with  one — think  I’m  not  equal  to  it”. 

“Have  you  thought  of  the  Lady  Wentworth?  She’s  been 
rotting  at  her  wharf  these  twelve  months.  Why  don’t  you  get 
her?” 

No;  he  had  not  thought  of  the  Lady  Wentworth.  But  now 
that  she  was  mentioned  he  did  think  of  her,  and  his  thought 
echoed  Mistress  Judith’s.  Why  not,  indeed?  Perhaps  Philip 
would  want  her  for  himself  now  that  he  had  had  a  taste  of 
war  on  the  wave.  Perhaps  Rose — but  his  thought  got  no 
further,  for  his  questioner  broke  the  silence  in  her  own  direct 
and  forceful  way. 

“Ask  Philip — ask  Rose”,  she  urged.  “Maybe  the  girl  will  be 
glad  to  do  that  much  for  you — it’s  a  way  they  have.  She  ought 
to  marry  you  though”. 

“Not  if  she  don’t  want  to”,  said  Thomas,  in  the  same  yield¬ 
ing  spirit  which  had  halted  his  wooing  just  where  a  more  self- 
seeking  suitor  would  have  carried  things  by  storm. 

“Don’t  want  to!”  echoed  Mistress  Judith.  “I  didn’t  want 
to  marry  John  Stavers,  but  I  did — he  made  me”.  Then,  feeling 
that  she  had  compromised  herself,  she  added  quickly,  “the  only 
time  he  ever  had  his  way  with  me  though”,  ignoring  the  re¬ 
moval  from  Queen  street  which  she  had  so  vainly  resisted. 
“The  way  to  get  a  woman  is  to  take  her,  Tom  Pickering;  but 
you’re  not  that  kind.  Howsomever,  you  can  get  the  Lady 
Wentworth  if  you  half  try”. 

The  tap-woman  passed  on  to  other  and  varied  topics,  for  it 
was  not  her  nature  to  dwell  long  upon  any  single  one,  putting 
her  stamp  of  finality  upon  each  as  she  went,  while  her  hearer 
sat  silent  and  passive,  as  she  liked  hearers  to  do.  The  mono¬ 
logue  ran  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  the  only  heads  of  her  dis¬ 
course  which  he  could  have  enumerated  were  the  Lady  Went¬ 
worth  and  Rose.  While  she  had  talked  of  inumerable  things 
his  mind  had  dwelt  upon  these  two  alone. 

He  knew  that  Philip  and  Rose  were  no  longer  under  guar¬ 
dianship  and  were  now  free  to  grant  him  the  boon  which 
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Mistress  Stavers  had  suggested ;  and  as  he  wended  his  way 
homeward  through  the  deserted  streets  he  resolved  again  and 
again  to  ask  for  the  fleet-winged  brig  which  had  brought  them 
to  Portsmouth  and  which  had  been  an  object  of  his  veneration 
ever  since  love  for  Rose  had  awakened  in  his  breast.  Again 
and  again,  because  as  often  as  his  resolution  was  taken  some¬ 
thing  gave  him  pause  and  it  fell  away.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  account  for  his  vacillation — probably  he  could  not  if  he  had 
tried ;  for  instinct  defies  analysis,  and  it  was  instinct  which  was 
ruling  him,  the  instinct  which  forbids  a  man  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  consolation  prize  from  a  woman  who 
denies  him  her  love.  Much  less  did  he  awake  to  the  truth 
of  what  Judith  Stavers  had  told  him  of  the  way  to  win  a 
woman.  Instead,  he  fell  to  self-denying  thoughts  and  vain 
regrets  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  serve  as  the  devoted  slave 
of  Rose  and  minister  to  her  happiness  as  the  one  end  and  aim 
of  his  life.  Worst  of  all,  he  felt,  dumb  and  undemonstrative 
as  he  was,  that  she  could  never  even  know  of  this;  and  when 
he  reached  his  home  he  quickly  betook  himself  to  his  bed  and 
let  sleep  come  with  its  balm. 

After  a  night  of  dreamless  slumber  the  love-lorn  Thomas 
awoke  to  the  same  traifi  of  thought  which  had  held  him  captive 
the  evening  before.  Then  to  divert  his  mind  he  quickly  made 
ready  for  a  day’s  grouse  hunting  in  his  favorite  wood  down 
the  Boston  road  where  he  had  snatched  Rose  from  Cochran’s 
arms  the  day  of  her  disastrous  ride  with  him.  The  Stavers 
coach  carried  him  to  the  scene  without  a  thought  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  birds  a-plenty  fell  before  his  steady  aim.  Once  his 
steadfast  mind  was  fixed  upon  the  sport,  nothing  could  dis¬ 
tract  it.  He  even  passed  the  spot  where  he  had.  discovered 
Rose  in  her  extremity,  and  it  failed  to  recall  the  incident  to  his 
memory.  Like  a  child  at  play,  one  thing  at  a  time  held  him, 
and  not  even  love  could  draw  him  away.  Even  so,  this  very 
singleness  of  his  nature  might  make  him  terrible  in  love  if  ever 
his  passion  should  take  on  the  quality  of  selfishness  and  cease 
to  hold  the  happiness  of  its  object  paramount  to  his  own.  So 
far,  however,  his  love  for  Rose  had  been  of  the  self-sacrificing 
sort,  and  hence,  according  to  Mistress  Stavers  and  many  more 
eminent  authorities,  it  had  failed  to  get  on. 

When  the  sport  had  palled  upon  him  he  sat  down  on  a 
cushion  of  moss  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  count  his  bag. 
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Presently  a  stir  in  a  near-by  thicket  attracted  him,  and  he  went 
to  investigate.  Parting  the  branches  and  peering  into  the 
covert  he  found  the  mettlesome  beast  that  Rose  had  ridden  to 
her  perilous  fall  not  a  hundred  yards  from  that  very  spot. 
“She  here!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the  high-horned  saddle 
which  Rose  had  designed  for  her  special  use  tightly  girded  to 
her  favorite  steed.  He  had  met  her  only  casually  since  her 
return  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  sudden  sense  of  her  near  pres¬ 
ence  came  like  a  lightning  flash.  A  moment  of  hesitation,  and 
then  he  began  a  search  for  her.  Out  into  the  open  he  dashed 
and  scanned  the  border  of  the  wood  up  and  down,  but  no  sign 
of  her  appeared.  Then  he  plunged  into  its  recesses  and  searched 
far  and  wide,  but  all  in  vain.  “She  will  come  for  her  horse”, 
he  said  finally,  and  with  this  conclusion  he  came  back  to  watch 
for  her  return. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  soon  a  nervous  whinny  from 
the  thicket  warned  him  that  a  more  alert  sense  than  his  own 
had  discovered  her  approach.  Before  his  eyes  could  confirm  it 
a  voice  from  behind  him  made  it  sure.  “Thomas  Pickering!” 
cried  Rose,  bursting  suddenly  upon  him,  “do  you  live  in  these 
woods?  Once  before  you  surprised  me  here”. 

“I  am  glad  you  remember  it”,  said  Thomas,  advancing  to 
meet  her.  “I  have  never  forgotten  it”. 

“It  was  hardly  memorable”,  replied  Rose,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  regret  that  she  had  referred  to  it.  “Look  at  these”, 
she  continued,  holding  out  to  him  a  great  bunch  of  brilliant 
partridge  berries  twinkling  like  stars  from  the  mass  of  green 
which  bore  them.  “Aren’t  they  beautiful?  I  gather  them 
here  every  year,  to  brighten  the  dull  winter  season  with”. 

Her  effort  to  suppress  the  personal  note  which  she  had  sound¬ 
ed  in  her  first  surprise  failed,  for  Thomas  persisted. 

“Not  last  year”,  he  interrupted  with  a  sad  smile.  “You 
made  the  winter  darker  instead  of  brighter,  by  your  absence”. 

“Now  Thomas”,  she  cried,  not  half  seriously,  “I  warn  you 
that  last  winter  is  not  to  be  spoken  of”. 

“And  why  not?  It  is  the  talk  of  the  town;  and  you  ought 
to  be  proud  of  it”. 

Looking  back  upon  her  romantic  adventure  Rose  now  saw 
through  the  glamour  which  had  blinded  her  to  its  realities  when 
she  had  it  in  prospect.  She  had  passed  behind  the  veil  of  con¬ 
vention  which  parts  men  from  women  in  the  mass  and  had 
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there  seen  and  heard  what  is  not  for  women’s  eyes  and  ears; 
and  she  felt  her  self-respect  distinctly  lowered  by  the  ex¬ 
perience.  More  than  this,  she  was  tortured  by  a  fear  that  she 
had  brought  a  cloud  upon  her  womanhood  which  would  re¬ 
main  to  plague  her  life.  This  it  was  which  had  sealed  her 
lips  and  kept  her  in  seclusion  at  the  Hall  since  her  return. 
But  now  in  spite  of  this  her  woman’s  curiosity  was  piqued  to 
know  something  of  the  “talk  of  the  town”  from  one  whom 
she  felt  she  could  trust  to  tell  her  the  truth  about  it. 

“I  am  tired”,  she  said,  after  a  doubting  pause.  “Let  us  sit 
down,  and  then  you  tell  me  about  it”. 

Welcome  words  these  to  the  faint-hearted  lover,  and  he  led 
her  quickly  to  the  mossy  bank  which  he  had  left  to  search  for 
her.  Once  seated  in  comfort,  she  renewed  her  request.  “I’m 
ashamed  of  my  performance”,  she  declared,  when  he  hesitated. 
“But  tell  me  what  they  say”. 

“Everybody  says  it  was  grand”,  he  replied  with  unaffected 
enthusiasm;  “and  it  was.  What  you  did  was — ” 

“You  are  not  everybody,  Thomas  Pickering”,  she  laughed. 
“I  want  to  know  who  else  says  so.  And  I  want  to  know  what 
other  things  are  said,  and  who  says  them”. 

“Everybody  says  so,  I  tell  you.  Nobody  says  anything  else, 
and  if  anybody  did  I  would  put  an  end  to  it  before — ” 

“Never  mind  what  you  would  do.  Perhaps  they  are  afraid  of 
you.  But  tell  me  what  you  think  they  would  say  if  my  big 
champion  would  allow  them  to”. 

“What  do  you  care  about  it  anyway?”  said  Thomas,  a  little 
impatient  at  her  persistence.  “You  did  right,  and  that’s  enough. 
What  would  have  become  of  Philip  if  you  hadn’t  been  there? 
Cochran  would  have  had  him  hanged”. 

“Do  you  know  about  that?”  she  gasped.  “Do  you  know 
— of  course  you  do — do  you  know  what  he  did?” 

“Yes;  Philip  has  told  me  about  the  trial,  and  how  you  turned 
the  tables  and  saved  him  when  his  case  seemed  hopeless”. 

“I  don’t  mean  that.  Do  you  know — you  must  know,  for  I 
told  it  at  the  trial,  and  Philip  has  told  you  all  about  that,  you 
say  . 

“How  Cochran  tried  to  make  you  choose  between  marrying 
him  and  sacrificing  your  brother?  Yes;  I  know  it  all,  and  if 
ever  I  lay  hands  on  him  again  it  will  not  be  at  the  same  end, 
I  did  it  before”. 
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Rose  smiled  at  this  allusion,  but  suddenly  remembered  how 
she  had  felt  about  that  memorable  laying  on  of  hands,  and  a 
quick  revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  her.  She  glanced  at  the 
big  masterful  figure  beside  her  and  saw  the  powerful  hands 
knotted  into  bolts  and  the  whole  frame  stiffened  as  if  for  a 
tiger  spring ;  then  she  turned  her  face  upward  to  his  and  read  it 
a  moment  before  he  was  aware.  What  she  divined  in  it  she 
could  not  have  put  into  words,  but  Protector  was  writ  so  large 
upon  it  that  its  image  began  to  take  shape  in  her  woman’s 
heart.  Suddenly  he  became  conscious  of  her  gaze  and  looked 
into  her  eyes — a  searching  yearning  look  that  held  her  spell¬ 
bound  and  helpless.  Set  met  it  frankly,  as  a  child  measures  a 
new  friend,  and  for  an  instant  between  them  all  the  world 
beside  was  blotted  out.  Then  he  drew  her  to  him,  bent  his 
head  to  hers,  and  imprinted  a  compelling  kiss  upon  her  upturned 
brow. 

It  was  all  so  swift,  unstudied,  and  natural  withal,  that  Rose 
only  realized  what  it  meant  to  the  great  dumb  creature  beside 
her  when  she  attempted  to  free  herself  and  felt  his  mighty 
grip  silently  tighten  upon  her.  She  had  submitted  to  the  kiss, 
and  her  head  had  even  fallen  upon  his  shoulder  unconsciously 
before  she  awoke  from  the  spell  of  his  power.  Then  when  she 
tried  to  shrink  away  and  found  herself  helpless  she  protested, 
feebly  at  first  but  with  growing  insistence.  “No,  no”,  she 
urged;  “you  must  not.  Let  me  go”.  But  his  giant  strength 
only  asserted  itself  anew. 

“I  cannot”,  he  breathed  hoarsely,  with  his  face  down  to  hers. 
“I  love  you!  I  need  you,  and  cannot  let  you  go!” 

Hunger  was  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  the  ele¬ 
mental  passion  which  had  at  last  possessed  him.  “You  would 
love  me,  Rose,  if  you  would  only  let  yourself”,  he  pleaded  with 
increasing  vehemence.  “Why  do  you  deny  yourself  happiness 
and  make  me  wretched?” 

He  had  found  his  tongue  at  last,  and  Rose  lent  ear  less  un¬ 
willingly  as  the  novelty  appealed  to  her.  But  she  was  silent, 
though  still  in  his  arms. 

“I  never  thought  of  woman  in  my  plan  of  life”,  he  went  on, 
“never  dreamed  of  her  as  a  part  of  it,  till  you  grew  into  my 
heart  unbeknown  to  me.  Now  that  I  find  you  rooted  there,  a 
part  of  my  very  being,  how  am  I  to  let  you  tear  yourself  out? 
How  are  you  to  do  it?” 
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His  grip  tightened,  responsive  to  his  thought,  till  Rose  was 
in  actual  physical  pain. 

“Thomas!”  she  protested,  with  as  much  breath  as  she  could 
command.  “Thomas!”  she  repeated,  “do  you  know  you  are 
holding  me  so  fast  that  you  are  hurting  me,  to  say  nothing  of 
depriving  me  of  all  free  will.  You  act  like  a  madman”. 

He  freed  her,  and  they  both  stood  up,  she,  flushed  and  pant¬ 
ing,  and  he,  still  devouring  her  with  his  eyes. 

“You  great  savage!”  she  laughed,  a  bit  hysterical,  and  not 
in  the  least  angry.  “How  preposterous  you  are!  To  talk  to 
me  of  letting  myself  love  you !  As  if  love  were  a  matter  of  let 
or  hinderance!  Have  you  found  it  so  in  your  own  case?  Have 
you  not  just  confessed  that  you  have  not?” 

“Don’t  let  us  argue  this”,  he  said  meekly. 

“Then  you  own  you  are  worsted?”  she  retorted,  with  a  touch 
of  triumph. 

“In  argument,  yes;  in  conclusion,  no.  You  love  me,  Rose! 
Your  eyes  tell  me  so.  They  cannot  belie  you,  whatever  your 
words  may  be”. 

“Sit  down”,  she  said  quietly.  “Let  us  be  reasonable;”  and 
she  led  the  way  to  the  moss  again. 

“Is  this  a  time  for  love-making”,  she  asked,  when  they  were 
seated.  “When  our  enemies  are  everywhere  triumphant,  and 
preparing  to  crush  us  in  their  might?  Seriously,  do  you  think 
so?” 

But  she  only  maddened  him  with  the  check  she  sought  to 
apply.  “All  times  are  for  love!”  he  exclaimed.  “It  is  the 
first  law  of  the  universe,  and  all  others  wait  upon  it”. 

The  sweeping  pronouncement  staggered  her  for  a  moment, 
and  words  failed  her.  “You  foreswore  argument  a  moment 
ago”,  she  parried,  “and  now  you  resort  to  it  again”. 

“Because  you  would  have  it  so,  and  led  the  way.  But  away 
with  it  again,  both  of  us.  I  love  you !  And  that  forestalls  all 
argument  and  comprehends  all  that  any  man  can  say  to  the 
woman  he  would  take  to  himself!” 

“Be  it  so”,  she  answered.  “Say  no  more.  Words  cannot 
enlarge  the  simple  utterance.  If  I  am  the  woman  you  take  me 
to  be  I  shall  love  you — in  time.  That  is  the  law  of  love,  as  I 
believe.  If  I  am  not  the  woman  you  think  me,  then  it  is  not 
me  you  love  but  your  ideal.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  the  proof 
before  going  further?” 
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“Do  you  mean  you  do  not  love  me,  Rose?”  he  demanded, 
almost  fiercely. 

“No;  I  do  not  mean  that”,  she  replied  quickly;  and  hope 
lighted  up  the  eyes  that  were  bent  upon  her. 

“Then  you  do — I  knew  it,  you  knew  it!”  he  exclaimed. 
And  rapture  beamed  from  every  lineament  of  his  rugged  face. 

“No,  Thomas;  I  do  not  mean  that”,  she  protested.  “You 
must  wait”. 

“Wait!  Wait!  Love  cannot  wait!”  he  pleaded. 

“It  can  if  it  be  truly  love”,  she  smiled.  “Am  I  not  worth 
waiting  for?”  she  added,  with  a  touch  of  dignity. 

Entangled  now  in  the  silken  mesh  she  had  spun  about  him, 
he  ceased  to  struggle,  and  she  had  her  way  with  him.  He  sat 
silent  and  looked  into  the  frank  face  still  turned  to  his,  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  own  audacity,  and  convinced,  in  spite  of  Mistress 
Judith’s  dictum,  that  one  woman  at  least  was  only  to  be  had  on 
terms,  and  those  of  her  own  choosing.  Then  she  spoke  her 
thought. 

“Thomas”,  she  began,  “my  understanding  is  convinced  that 
what  you  say  is  true,  that  we  two  might  be  happy  together.  But 
somehow  my  heart  withholds  its  sanction.  That  inner  monitor 
is  not  only  silent  but  seems  to  be  trying  to  tell  me  something  it 
knows  and  I  do  not.  I  feel  this  but  cannot  explain  it.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  not  always  be  so;  but  I  must  wait,  and  you  must 
wait.  Do  not  press  me  further — not  now,  not  now.  Go  to  the 
war  again  and  do  a  man’s  work,  while  I  think  my  poor  wo¬ 
man’s  thoughts,  and  see  what  will  come.  Time  is  wiser  than 
we  two”. 

There  was  hope  in  her  words,  and  the  importunate  lover 
fell  back  upon  such  vantage  ground  as  they  offered. 

“If  I  win  a  name  I  may  come  again?”  he  pleaded. 

“Yes;  but  not  for  the  name.  It  must  be  for  yourself,  wThat 
you  are  to  me,  what  my  heart  finds  in  you.  But  do  not  come 
too  soon.  Go  to  sea  again  and  scourge  the  British  with  your 
might.  My  thoughts  will  follow  you,  and  maybe  my  heart — 
in  time”. 

“It  shall  be  so!”  he  cried.  “Paul  Jones  has  written  me  to 
join  him  again,  and  I  go.  He  and  I  are  a  match  for  any  two. 
Woe  to  the  craft  that  crosses  our  path.  Skill  and  courage 
alone  might  fail,  but  never  the  incentive  you  have  set  before 
me”. 
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“Why  not  go  by  yourself,  Thomas?”  she  suggested.  “Two 
such  spirits  would  be  doubly  terrible  to  the  enemy  if  they  strove 
separately”. 

“That  I  would  if  I  were  given  a  ship”,  he  replied.  “It 
would  suit  me  better,  but  none  is  to  be  had”. 

“Would  the  Lady  Wentworth  do?”  she  asked.  “Philip 
would  let  you  have  her,  I  know”. 

“And  you?” 

“Surely”,  she  smiled.  “For  then  you  would  be  at  my  bid¬ 
ding,  to  go  and  come  at  my  nod”. 

The  freedom  of  the  sea  that  he  loved  was  nothing  to  such 
sweet  bondage  as  this,  and  he  leaped  at  the  chance.  “The  Lady 
Wentworth  brought  you  to  Portsmouth,  and  she  shall  bring 
you  to  me!”  he  exulted.  “More  than  a  man’s  work  I  shall  do 
with  her  for  means  and  you  for  end”,  he  added,  ignoring  the 
terms  which  Rose  had  set.  “Did  ever  man  sail  the  sea  for 
such  a  prize  ?” 

Simply  and  frankly  then  Rose  reminded  him  again  that  it 
was  time  and  not  his  achievement  that  she  made  the  arbiter 
of  his  cause;  but  he  would  not  understand.  “The  ship  that 
cradled  you  shall  win  you  to  me”,  he  went  on.  “There’s  a 
providence  in  it,  and  it  must  be  so”. 

Rose  interrupted  again  and  brought  his  enthusiasm  within 
bounds  once  more.  “All  this  in  an  hour,  Thomas”,  she  said 
quietly;  “and  all  by  accident.  Things  do  not  happen  so.  I 
pray  you,  do  not  dream,  however  much  I  have  tempted  you 
to  it  . 

“But  I  may  hope?” 

“I  have  told  you  so  already.  Perhaps  I  ought  not;  but  I 
have  done  so  much,  and  that  must  suffice”. 

As  she  arose  to  prepare  for  the  ride  home,  she  looked  half 
regretfully  into  his  face,  and  saw  it  transfigured.  The  light 
of  love  had  wrought  its  impassive  mould  into  tenderness,  and  it 
spoke  in  every  line  of  the  new  brth  which  he  had  undergone. 
A  sudden  impulse  to  fall  upon  his  breast  seized  her,  but  she 
checked  it  and  looked  away.  “Will  you  bring  Harrier  for 
me?”  she  said,  turning  to  him  again.  “He  is  stamping  with 
impatience,  and  no  wonder.  How  we  have  dallied  here”. 

There  was  no  lingering  leave-taking.  Rose  had  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  hand  and  she  craved  respite.  When  Harrier  was  brought 
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and  stood  quivering  for  his  rider,  she  gathered  her  skirt  quickly 
and  glanced  at  the  towering  form  beside  her.  No  cavalier  he, 
to  make  stepping  stone  and  stirrup  of  himself.  Instead,  his 
two  giant  hands  caught  her  waist  and  tossed  her  high  above  her 
saddle.  A  moment  he  held  her  poised  in  air  as  if  loth  to  let  her 
go,  and  then  lowered  her  to  her  seat  as  gently  as  the  snow¬ 
flake  falls  to  earth.  Her  foot  found  the  stirrup,  her  hand  drew 
the  rein,  and  the  trained  steed  was  off  like  a  bird  in  flight.  A 
simple  good-by  wTas  all  she  said,  and  a  fervent  God  preserve 
you!  all  she  heard,  as  she  sped  from  the  scene. 

“What  is  my  heart  trying  to  tell  me?”  she  murmured  again 
and  again  as  she  flew  homeward  in  her  doubt. 

“God  help  the  craft  the  Lady  Wentworth  falls  afoul  of”, 
said  her  Captain  striding  back  from  his  hunt. 

Rose  would  not  have  owned,  even  to  herself,  that  she  was 
sending  her  lover  away  to  be  rid  of  him ;  nor  wras  she  conscious 
that  such  was  the  fact.  It  wTas  not  even  certain  that  it  was  a 
fact.  She  would  not  have  owned  that  she  loved  him  or  ex¬ 
pected  to ;  nor  would  she  have  denied  it.  She  felt  herself  drawn 
to  him,  but  doubted  if  it  was  love,  love  as  she  conceived  the 
grand  passion  to  be.  She  simply  feared  to  decide ;  and  rushed 
to  the  first  expedient  that  offered  refuge. 

She  shrank  from  telling  Philip  that  her  heart  was  besieged 
again ;  and  this  reluctance  disturbed  her.  Always  before  she 
had  kept  him  between  her  and  all  comers.  What  did  this 
change  betoken  ?  That  she  was  older  and  wiser  merely  ?  That 
she  was  more  a  woman?  That  Thomas  had  shown  himself 
more  her  ideal?  Such  questionings  she  had,  and  more,  but 
they  led  to  nothing  but  doubt ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  went  to  Philip  wTith  concealment  in  her  heart. 

“I  fear  more  and  more  British  will  be  brought  across  the 
water  till  we  are  overwhelmed”,  she  said  to  him,  as  they  fell 
to  discussing  the  outlook  for  the  war.  “Perhaps  a  woman’s 
counsel  is  worth  little  in  such  matters,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  better  to  prevent  them  from  getting  across,  to  fight 
their  ships,  sink  them,  and  destroy  their  regiments  wholesale”. 

“They  are  too  strong  on  the  sea”,  replied  Philip.  “Men-of- 
war  a-plenty  will  convoy  their  troop-ships  and  bring  them  safe¬ 
ly  to  our  shores”. 

“But  their  armies  must  be  fed  and  munitioned”,  she  urged. 
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“We  might  prey  upon  their  supply  ships,  and  so  limit  the 
force  they  can  keep  here”. 

‘Not  so  bad,  Rose, — if  you  are  a  woman.  We  can  do  that, 
and  are  doing  it”. 

“Then  why  not  do  more?”  There’s  the  Lady  Wentworth , 
fleetest  ship  in  all  these  parts.  Why  not  send  her  to  sea?” 

‘Under  whom?”  Philip  asked.  “I’m  going  back  to  the  Lake 
as  soon  as  this  bothersome  arm  will  let  me”. 

“Mr.  Pickering  will  sail  her,  if  we’ll  let  him.  He  told  me 
so;  and  I  offered  her  to  him”. 

“So  it’s  from  him  you  have  learned  this  grand  strategy! 
Well,  well!  And  I  suppose  you’ve  forgiven  that  little  affair 
over  at  the  Castle  between  him  and  his  rival?” 

“No;  he  learned  it  from  me”,  she  protested,  quite  ignoring 
the  sly  allusion  to  Cochran’s  castigation  and  her  resentment  of 
it.  Whereat  Philip  smiled. 

She  had  her  way  about  the  Lady  W entivorth,  and  soon  the 
shipwrights  were  busy  fitting  the  tight  little  brig  for  her  new 
venture.  Masts  were  stiffened,  and  bulwarks  reshaped  and 
strengthened ;  new  sails  and  cordage  replaced  the  old ;  and  fresh 
sheathing  completed  her  rejuvenation.  Guns  that  had  been  rav¬ 
ished  from  William  and  Mary  were  brought  from  their  hiding, 
newly  mounted,  and  lashed  along  her  sides,  eight  twenty-fours 
in  all,  besides  a  long  nine  in  her  bow  and  another  astern.  Small 
arms  in  motley  variety,  relics  of  long-gone  campaigns  on  land 
and  sea,  added  their  might  to  the  armament.  Ammunition 
and  stores  for  a  twelve-month  were  packed  aboard,  and  a  crew 
eighty  strong  culled  from  the  seafarers  who  clamored  to  be 
taken. 

It  was  mid-winter  when  all  was  ready  save  the  formal  Com¬ 
mission  from  the  Sovereign  Republic  of  New  Hampshire  which 
should  send  her  forth  to  scour  the  sea  and  win  the  bride  of  her 
Captain’s  hope.  On  a  day  in  February  the  anxious  Thomas 
paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Hall,  the  last  of  many  he  had  made 
since  his  devout  kiss  had  removed  the  interdict  which  banished 
him  thence  more  than  a  year  before. 

Rose  parried  his  every  attempt  to  advance  his  suit,  as  she 
had  constantly  done  since  that  day  at  the  woodside,  and  again 
and  again  led  him  back  to  the  Lady  W entworth  and  her  cruise. 

“You  tell  me  the  brig  is  all  ready”,  she  said.  “Now,  then, 
what  shall  we  call  her?” 
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“Surely,  you  would  not  change  her  name!”  he  exclaimed,  in 
real  alarm.  “I  could  never  abide  that.  Her  name  is  the  best 
part  of  her  for  me.” 

“And  the  poorest  part,  for  war”,  she  answered.  “Since  my 
experience  in  that  calling  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  feminine 
should  have  a  part  in  it — not  even  a  name.  No;  ‘Lady  Went¬ 
worth’  will  not  do”. 

Vainly  he  argued,  expostulated,  pleaded.  “It  is  a  whim  of 
mine”,  she  smiled,  finally.  “Silence  now.  A  woman’s  whim, 
you  should  know,  is  deaf,  blind  and — daft.  I  have  a  name  in¬ 
finitely  better,  a  name  I’ve  often  heard  on  your  lips,  the  name 
of  the  man  you  most  emulate,  and,  although  you  don’t  know  it, 
the  man  you  most  resemble — John  Hampden !” 

It  was  a  winning  appeal ;  for  the  one  hero  that  Thomas  Pick¬ 
ering  worshipped  was  the  sturdy  Hampden  of  that  earlier  strug¬ 
gle  against  British  tyranny,  the  simple  hero  who  never  knew 
his  own  greatness  till  he  had  passed  to  immortality  on  Chal- 
grove  Field. 

And  so  the  old  was  painted  out,  and  the  new  emblazoned 
across  the  stern  of  the  little  brig  that  sailed  awray  with  her 
menace  of  war  and  her  freight  of  tenderest  hope. 

Henceforth  in  her  Log  and  Commission  she  was  the  John 
Hampden;  but  ever  in  the  heart  of  her  valiant  Captain  she  re¬ 
mained  the  Lady  Wentworth. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


The  Turn  of  the  Balance 

THE  third  year  of  the  unequal  conflict  in  which 
Philip’s  soul  was  immersed  had  opened  dismally 
for  the  Colonists.  Everywhere  the  British  arms 
had  repeated  their  successes  of  the  first  two  years, 
and  now  in  June  came  news  of  another  invasion 
from  the  north  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  news  which  fired 
Philip’s  heart  anew  and  sent  him  hurrying  to  the  scene  which 
was  ever  present  to  his  mind’s  eye  and  ever  beckoning  him  to 
seek  there  the  unfolding  of  his  life’s  mystery — a  consummation 
linked  unaware  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

John  Burgoyne,  pampered  favorite  at  court,  Major-General 
by  favor  of  the  King,  had  been  a  captious  critic  of  Carleton’s 
campaign  on  the  Lake,  and  had  hurried  to  London  at  its  close 
with  a  plan  to  better  it  the  coming  year  and  make  himself  the 
hero  of  the  war  by  ending  it  on  that  old  strategic  line.  The 
King  had  lent  ready  ear  and  sent  him  back  to  Canada  invested 
with  supreme  military  authority  in  that  field  and  the  key  to 
vaster  destinies  than  either  he  or  the  King  ever  dreamed  of. 
In  early  summer  he  was  on  the  St.  Lawrence  shaping  his  cam¬ 
paign  and  already  boasting  of  the  fame  in  prospect  which 
dazzled  him  to  blindness.  Gentleman,  scholar,  soldier,  states¬ 
man,  his  partisans  proclaimed  him;  dilletante,  charlatan,  dandy, 
poltroon,  his  critics  would  have  him ;  a  pigmy  lost  in  the  whirl 
of  world  events  at  Saratoga,  calm  history  sums  him  up. 

Around  this  central  figure  as  the  stage  was  being  set  was 
clustered  a  galaxy  of  Britons,  Scots  and  Teutons  tempered 
in  the  furnace  of  war  and  panting  for  the  fray ;  Brigadier 
Fraser,  valiant  Highlander,  veteran  of  twenty  campaigns  under 
divers  flags,  sagacious  in  council,  impetuous  in  action,  idol  of 
the  army  and  strong  right  arm  of  his  chief;  proud  Lindsay, 
brilliant  young  Earl  of  Balcarres,  his  title  fresh  upon  him, 
Hotspur  of  the  frozen  north,  scorner  of  death  and  charmer  of 
fate;  Philips  and  Hamilton  of  true  British  type,  steady,  straight¬ 
forward  and  strong;  stout  old  Baron  Riedesel,  German  to  the 
core  a  monument  of  patience  and  rock  of  defence;  Baum  and 
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Breyman,  German  too,  schooled  and  hardened  in  the  trade  of 
war;  and,  not  least  among  them,  Acland,  he  of  Philip’s  court 
martial,  invincible  to  all  except  womankind. 

Under  these  trained  and  seasoned  captains  were  marshalled 
the  flower  of  the  British  army,  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  and 
the  pick  of  the  hardened  German  hirelings  from  Brunswick 
and  Hesse,  seven  thousand  strong,  besides  a  mixed  corps  of 
Indians,  habitants  and  American  loyalists  numbering  three 
thousand  more;  and  fifty  field  guns  and  howitzers  added  their 
weight  to  the  column.  All  that  experience  could  suggest  and  a 
plethoric  war-chest  could  buy  of  arms,  equipment  and  supply 
had  been  lavished  upon  the  force,  and  now  the  finished  thunder¬ 
bolt  was  ready  to  be  hurled  against  the  distracted  Colonists 
of  the  east,  while  a  lesser  column  under  Clinton  should  ascend 
the  Hudson  and  complete  their  isolation. 

Over  against  all  this  was  weakness,  insubordination,  warring 
counsels  and  confusion.  Schuyler  was  back  again  in  command, 
but  the  fierce  democracy  of  New  England  cried  out  against 
him.  His  very  virtues  were  his  offence.  High-minded,  sincere, 
pure  gold  at  heart,  he  yet  lacked  the  one  human  quality  which 
brings  such  as  he  in  touch  with  the  ruder  sort.  They  voted  him 
Aristocrat  without  scrutiny,  and  refused  to  serve  under  him. 
With  a  scant  three  thousand  Continentals  at  Ticonderoga  and 
a  feeble  outpost  at  Crown  Point  he  stood  in  the  path  of  the 
invasion  appealing  for  help  that  would  not  come  and  union 
that  seemed  impossible. 

In  midsummer  Burgoyne  appeared  on  the  Lake  in  pomp  and 
power.  All  of  Carleton’s  fleet,  and  more,  was  in  requisition; 
the  Inflexible  and  the  Royal  George ,  brigs,  sloops  and  barges, 
bateaux  by  the  hundred,  and  innumerable  birch  canoes  of 
Indian  and  voyageur  make.  The  whole  invading  force  was 
afloat,  and  the  imposing  array  swept  forward  in  might.  Deafen¬ 
ing  guns  and  flaunting  banners,  blare  of  trumpets,  shouts  and 
war-whoops,  even  wine,  women  and  song,  marked  the  progress  of 
the  proud  and  boastful  host.  With  none  but  hostile  eyes  to 
look  upon  it  the  pageant  moved  over  the  placid  waters  so  often 
stained  with  the  blood  of  warring  peoples. 

“Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad”,  runs 
the  ancient  proverb ;  and  now  came  the  fatal  spell  upon  the  ill- 
starred  Burgoyne.  Crown  Point  fell  before  him  without  a 
blow,  and  his  cannon  boomed  a  loud  salute  over  the  bloodless 
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triumph.  Then  he  paused  to  sow  the  dragon  teeth  whose 
harvest  was  his  destruction.  Issuing  from  his  pen  came  the 
dread  “Manifesto”  which  sealed  his  fate — conceived  in  the 
bombast  of  weakness,  and  only  thinly  veiling  in  circuitous  phrase 
his  threat  to  let  loose  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the 
savage  upon  the  “rebellious  subjects  of  His  Majesty”. 

Instantly  the  sulking  New  Englanders  flew  to  arms  and  flock¬ 
ed  in  tumult  to  Schuyler’s  standard  at  Stillwater  till  his  num¬ 
bers  swelled  beyond  the  enemy’s.  Memories  of  blood  and 
rapine  cemented  the  jarring  fragments,  and  swiftly  the  mob 
was  molded  into  an  army. 

Onward  swept  the  confident  British  host  to  Ticonderoga; 
and  the  first  anniversary  of  the  great  Declaration  saw  the  an¬ 
cient  stronghold  again  change  masters  as  so  many  times  it  had 
done  before.  The  Continentals  crept  away  in  the  night  and 
lured  their  pursuers  into  the  wilderness  beyond.  Hot-footed  in 
chase,  the  Light  Brigade  under  Fraser  fell  on  their  rear  at 
Hubbardton  and  sampled  the  feast  of  death  preparing  on  the 
Hudson.  “Gad,  but  they  are  a  tough  morsel”,  said  Acland, 
as  he  bound  up  his  wounded  leg  after  the  recoil.  “Aye,  aye”, 
said  Balcarres.  “Treading  on  a  serpent’s  tail  is  no  way  to 
scotch  him.  Wait  till  we  get  at  his  head”. 

Weeks  of  weary  floundering  in  forest  and  morass  followed 
this  first  taste  of  blood,  and  appetite  grew  dull.  The  little 
column  in  retreat  destroyed  every  bridge  and  felled  giant  trees 
across  every  rod  of  the  wretched  roads.  Miles  of  cumbering 
baggage  train  and  artillery  crawled  slowly  on  as  the  way  was 
cleared  with  patient  toil.  “This  army  will  never  retreat”,  read 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  over  and  over  as  the  weeks  went  by. 
“Ye’r  right,  John”,  came  the  mocking  gibe  from  the  ranks; 
“cas  the  rebels  won’t  mind  yer  stayin’  here  the  summer”. 

“There  are  fertile  farms  on  the  Hudson”,  the  fatuous  com¬ 
mander  had  said,  “and  the  harvest  will  be  ready  for  us  when 
we  get  there”.  Confiding  in  this,  he  had  brought  scant  store  of 
bread  and  flour,  and  when  he  finally  reached  the  land  of  plenty 
he  rested  at  Fort  Edward  to  replenish.  But  Schuyler  had  fore¬ 
seen,  and  empty  granaries  and  bare  fields  greeted  the  hungry 
foragers  who  went  far  and  wide  in  search  of  sustenance.  Lady 
Schuyler  at  Saratoga  fired  the  wheat  stacks  on  her  husband’s 
great  estate,  and  lesser  proprietors  everywhere  followed  her 
example.  Millstones  were  torn  from  their  places  and  sunk  in 
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the  river,  and  grinding  became  impossible  even  if  there  re¬ 
mained  anything  to  grind.  Wider  and  wider  the  foragers 
ranged,  only  to  return  empty  handed  and  dejected. 

From  Bennington  away  to  the  east  came  tidings  of  gath¬ 
ered  stores,  and  thither  went  Baum  and  Breyman  with  their 
Hessians  and  Brunswickers  to  wrest  them  from  the  “rabble 
of  militia”  who  had  them  in  keeping.  Wool-gatherers  both,  to 
come  back  shorn,  or  not  at  all!  For  John  Stark  headed  the 
“rabble”,  and  either  his  Molly  should  become  a  widow  or  the 
bread-hunters  bite  the  dust;  and  with  such  alternative  the  re¬ 
sult  was  never  in  doubt. 

Philip  rode  with  Stark  that  day,  and  saw  him  put  in  practice 
his  theory  of  war.  “Don’t  let  ’em  get  the  move  on  us”,  the 
veteran  said  to  his  young  disciple,  as  they  mounted  at  the  first 
alarm.  “Meet  ’em  on  the  way,  and  strike  first”.  And  so  it 
was.  Before  the  heavy  Germans  could  gather  their  wits  blows 
rained  upon  them  from  front,  flank  and  rear,  and  their  raid 
ended  miles  short  of  its  object,  with  Baum  dead  on  the  field, 
half  the  body  slain  or  captive,  and  the  rest  under  Breyman 
fleeing  back  to  the  Hudson.  Fruitful  was  the  shearing  also, 
for  cannon  and  small  arms  enough  for  a  brigade  were  the  tro¬ 
phies  the  victors  gathered.  “That’s  the  way  to  do  it”,  said  the 
shearer,  surveying  his  work.  “But  Schuyler  hasn’t  learned  the 
trick”. 

Alas,  it  mattered  little  whether  this  criticism  of  Schuyler  was 
just  or  not;  for  now  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  came 
Gates,  the  evil  genius  of  the  army,  with  an  order  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  assigning  him  to  the  command  of  the  northern  depart¬ 
ment,  a  preferment  which  he  had  obtained  by  industrious  plot¬ 
ting  with  the  congressional  junta  that  still  divided  the  supreme 
command  with  Washington.  The  New  Englanders  rejoiced  at 
the  change,  while  the  New  York  contingent  murmured  and  de¬ 
nounced  it.  But  Burgoyne’s  Indians  had  broken  loose,  and 
their  unspeakable  atrocities  hushed  the  threatened  dissension. 
Washington  regarded  Gates  as  an  incapable  self-seeker,  with¬ 
out  genius,  enterprise  or  courage,  and  sent  Morgan  with  his  ri¬ 
fle  corps  and  Arnold  with  his  magnetic  fire  to  save  the  campaign 
from  disaster.  “Needn’t  have  changed  commanders”,  said  Stark 
when  he  heard  of  their  coming.  “They  two  know  how  it’s 
done.  John  Burgoyne  is  marching  to  sure  destruction”.  Then 
Philip  spurred  hot-foot  to  Stillwater. 
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Sir  John  dawdled  at  Fort  Edward  till  September,  eating  up 
more  than  he  gathered,  and  when  starvation  began  to  threaten 
moved  down  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Batten-Kill. 
Here,  against  the  protest  of  his  subordinates,  he  crossed  to  the 
west  bank  on  a  bridge  of  boats  and  encamped  on  the  Fish-Kill, 
the  very  scene  of  the  humiliation  preparing  for  him.  At  his 
headquarters  in  Schuyler’s  deserted  manor-house  he  made  merry 
with  boon  companions,  the  luxurious  abode  appealing  irresisti¬ 
bly  to  his  passion  for  elegance  and  self-indulgence.  Here  he 
learned  of  the  change  of  American  commanders  and  drank  a 
derisive  toast  to  his  new  adversary.  “To  the  Man-Midwife”, 
he  proposed,  with  more  accuracy  than  he  dreamed  of;  and  some¬ 
how  his  jest  filtered  through  the  lines  to  Arnold  and  Morgan 
and  stuck  in  their  memories,  as  truth  in  such  guise  always  will. 

Around  the  Bemus  Tavern  ten  miles  to  the  south,  Gates  had 
assembled  his  army  behind  a  line  of  intrenchments  extending 
westward  from  the  river  along  wooded  hills  fronting  a  deep 
and  difficult  ravine.  There,  lank-haired  and  spectacled,  pedant 
in  every  fiber,  he  sat  poring  over  maps,  reports  and  lines  of 
retreat,  waiting  for  Burgoyne  to  attack. 

“Waiting,  waiting,  always  waiting”,  said  Arnold  to  Morgan, 
scouting  out  on  the  heights  towards  the  enemy.  “If  the  old 
man  knew  we  were  here  he  would  call  us  back”. 

“It  is  the  way  of  the  Midwife — waiting  for  things  to  happen”, 
said  Morgan,  remembering  the  jest  they  had  laughed  over 
before.  “It  was  better  than  a  guess,  the  Britisher  made  when 
he  hit  upon  that  name”. 

Philip  was  with  them,  and  their  comments  reminded  him 
of  Stark’s  maxim  of  the  first  blow.  “We  didn’t  wait  at  Ben¬ 
nington”,  he  ventured ;  “and  I  guess  that’s  why  we  won”. 

“No  more  will  we  wait  here”,  said  Arnold,  “when  the  red¬ 
coats  get  within  our  reach.  What  say  you,  Daniel?” 

“I  never  wait  to  be  hit”,  replied  Morgan  quietly;  and  thus 
was  evolved  the  real  plan  of  battle  that  brought  victory  to  the 
American  arms  at  Saratoga,  and  with  it,  the  turn  of  the  tide 
which  reanimated  the  spirits  of  the  Colonists  and  led  to  the 
French  alliance — out  of  which  last  came  the  deliverance  of 
Philip  and  Rose  from  the  long  night  of  darkness  in  which  they 

gr<Nor*  was  it  long  before  the  enemy  came  within  reach  and 
gave  scope  to  the  plan.  Gates  relied  upon  his  defensive  works, 
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and  planned  to  fight  behind  them.  “Draw  them  on”,  he  cau¬ 
tioned  Arnold,  as  Burgoyne  approached;  “but  don’t  get  in 
deep  outside  our  lines.  Make  them  come  to  our  ground,  and 
I’ll  take  care  of  the  rest”. 

Arnold  was  given  the  wooded  heights  on  the  left,  with 
Morgan  to  second  him;  while  the  commander  himself  held  to 
the  river  and  the  lower  ground  on  the  right.  Morgan  ranged 
far  to  the  front,  and  soon  began  to  encounter  the  Indians  and 
Canadians  of  the  British  advance.  At  first  he  scattered  them 
easily,  but  day  by  day  they  strengthened,  and  Arnold  sent  aid 
to  the  riflemen.  Slowly,  and  strictly  by  the  book,  Burgoyne 
pressed  forward,  bridging  ravines  and  hewing  roads  through 
the  forest,  till  his  right  and  center  under  Fraser  and  himself 
respectively  were  within  striking  distance  of  Arnold,  while 
Riedesel  kept  abreast  with  the  left  by  the  river.  At  last  came 
the  day  when,  by  accident  or  design,  Gate’s  caution  went  for 
naught,  and  his  daring  lieutenant  was  sure  enough  “in  deep” 
two  miles  beyond  his  intrenchments,  with  Fraser  and  Burgoyne 
both  upon  him. 

Morgan  had  come  suddenly  upon  Burgoyne’s  column  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  immediately  fell  to  his  simple  plan  without  stopping  to 
count  the  odds  against  him.  Attacking  furiously,  he  soon  found 
himself  enveloped  right  and  left  by  vastly  superior  numbers. 
Drawing  out  skillfully,  he  sent  word  to  Arnold.  “Come  on”, 
his  message  ran.  “They’re  here,  the  whole  of  them,  and  they 
can’t  get  away  from  us!”  Then  he  fell  to  again  with  re¬ 
doubled  fury. 

The  British  plan  had  been  for  Fraser  to  circle  the  left  of 
Arnold’s  intrenchments  while  Burgoyne  assailed  them  in  front, 
cut  him  off  from  Gates,  and  destroy  him.  But  Morgan’s  con¬ 
fident  attack  deceived  Sir  John,  and  he  halted  Fraser’s  move¬ 
ment  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  American  left  was  on  his 
immediate  front — the  dense  woods,  which  he  had  neglected  to 
scout  properly,  and  Morgan’s  audacity,  which  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  measure,  effectually  concealing  the  truth  from  him. 
Before  he  could  discover  his  mistake,  Arnold  came  tearing 
through  the  woods  with  three  thousand  Continentals,  his  entire 
available  force,  and  the  labored  plans  of  both  commanders, 
attack  and  defence  alike,  were  upset  by  the  simple  device  of 
first  blow. 

It  was  Philip  carried  the  message,  and  led  Arnold  by  the 
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nearest  route  to  Morgan’s  relief.  “Want  to  send  word  to 
headquarters?  he  inquired  cautiously,  as  he  fulfilled  his  task. 

“Not  if  you  expect  to  see  a  battle”,  came  the  instant  reply. 
“Time  enough  to  call  the  Midwife  when  the  child  is  born”. 

The  fresh  troops  were  rushed  in,  and  soon  the  roar  of  the 
distant  conflict  reached  Gate’s  ears  back  at  the  tavern.  No  one 
knew  the  meaning,  and  he  sent  an  aide  to  investigate.  “Tell 
him  to  push  up  the  river  road  and  keep  the  Hessians  from 
coming  here”,  thundered  Arnold;  and  back  went  the  excited 
messenger  with  the  astounding  news  that  a  general  engagement 
was  on,  and  the  whole  left  involved. 

“Madman!”  roared  Gates.  “Call  him  back  instantly!  Get 
the  right  under  arms,  and  man  the  works!” 

To  the  front  again  the  messenger  flew,  and  chased  the  “Mad¬ 
man”  up  and  down  the  swiftly  changing  lines  with  the  vain 
command.  As  well  might  a  mountain  torrent  be  turned  back 
to  its  head,  or  a  hurricane  checked  in  its  course.  The  frenzy 
of  battle  was  on  him,  and  he  heard  not,  answered  not,  paused 
not,  in  his  wild  career. 

A  narrow  creek  wound  through  a  marshy  ravine,  and  back 
and  forth  across  it  the  frenzied  foemen  fought  and  fled.  Be¬ 
yond  it,  on  the  British  side,  hemmed  in  by  the  wide-stretching 
forest,  nestled  the  little  Quaker  farmstead  over  and  around 
which  the  battle  raged.  Strange  fate  to  befal  such  abode! 
The  daughter  of  the  house,  true  to  her  lineage,  to  ward  off 
the  threatened  sacrilege  had  lied  impartially  to  both  sides  as 
they  reconnoitered  days  before.  But  all  in  vain  her  gentle  sin 
— War  would  not  be  deceived,  and  chose  this  very  sanctuary  of 
Peace  for  its  orgy. 

Cannon  lined  either  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  belched  mur¬ 
derous  grape  into  the  ranks  of  charging  foot.  Guns  changed 
hands,  and  were  wrested  back  again.  A  Hessian  six-pounder 
passed  five  times  from  side  to  side,  and  remained  at  last  with 
Morgan’s  men.  “Swear  it  in  now!  ’Minister  the  oath  to  it!” 
they  demanded  of  their  leader.  And  with  fearful  impreca¬ 
tions  he  mustered  the  inanimate  thing  into  the  service  of  its 
latest  captors.  Muskets  grew  hot,  and  choked;  and  men  ran 
to  the  creek  to  cool  them.  Bayonets  dripped  with  gore,  and 
lost  their  luster.  Riflemen  clawed  up  trees  like  native  cata¬ 
mounts,  and  picked  off  gunners  and  mounted  officers.  Heavy- 
footed  Brunswickers  sank  in  the  mire,  and  died  standing  in 
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their  stiff  pack-boots  and  leather  breeches.  A  sailor  battalion 
from  Marblehead  crossed  bayonets  with  Acland’s  Grenadiers, 
and  swept  them  back  like  leaves  before  a  tornado.  Thrice  Bal- 
carres  crossed  the  creek  with  his  Guards  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  only  to  be  gnashed  and  torn  and  flung  across  again.  Every¬ 
where  was  a  grim  tug  in  close  embrace,  blood,  grime,  smoke  and 
stench.  Neither  side  dared  loose  its  grip  to  maneuver.  Sheer 
courage  and  endurance  were  left  to  decide,  unless  one  or  the 
other  of  two  dull-witted  men  idly  facing  each  other  down  on 
the  river  road  should  awake  and  send  help. 

“Bring  up  the  right  and  we’ll  rout  the  enemy  and  destroy 
him”,  Arnold  sent  Philip  to  say  to  the  “Midwdfe”  still  clinging 
to  his  headquarters  and  refusing  to  believe  that  anything  serious 
was  afoot.  “Tell  the  lunatic  to  retire  to  his  works  at  nightfall 
and  then  report  to  me  immediately”,  was  the  threatening  reply 
that  came  back.  And  the  battle  went  on. 

But  the  tough  old  German  opposite  remembered  the  maxim 
learned  from  the  Great  Frederick,  and  marched  to  the  sound 
of  cannon.  At  sunset  he  came  thundering  up  from  the  river 
unbidden,  craving  pardon  for  his  breach  and  begging  a  chance 
to  vindicate  himself  at  any  cost.  Burgoyne  chided  mildly,  but 
sent  him  in  at  a  critical  point,  and  saved  the  day. 

Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  but  Arnold  sent  again 
beseeching  his  commander  to  renew  it  on  the  morrow.  Once 
more  he  was  ordered  to  return,  and  at  last  he  drew  back  storm¬ 
ing  and  protesting  to  his  intrenchments.  The  British  slept  on 
the  field,  and  by  that  token  claimed  the  victory ;  but,  measured 
by  their  aim,  the  result  was  only  failure;  for  while  they  had 
sought  to  sweep  clear  their  path  to  Albany  by  one  decisive  stroke 
they  had  only  escaped  disaster  through  the  supineness  which 
held  their  adversaries  in  check. 

There  was  an  angry  meeting  at  the  headquarters  next  morn¬ 
ing.  “You  have  imperilled  the  army  and  deranged  the  cam¬ 
paign,  sir!”  Gates  fumed.  “Your  rash  and  disorderly  behav¬ 
iour  and  rank  disobedience  of  orders  call  for  stern  rebuke  and 
sterner  punishment.  I  have  lost  all  confidence  in  your,  sir!” 

“You  have  lost  more  than  that,  Mr.  Gates”,  retorted  Arnold, 
hotly.  “You  have  lost  your  opportunity,  opportunity  which  I 
brought  to  you  and  you  refused.  The  battle  was  ours,  and  the 
enemy  destroyed,  if  you  had  only  moved — moved,  I  repeat,  in¬ 
stead  of — ” 
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“You  dare  ‘Mister  me,  sir!  And  insult  me  in  my  own  head¬ 
quarters!  You  no  longer  have  a  command  in  this  army,  sir!  Go 
to  your  quarters,  and  remain  till  I  am  ready  to  deal  with  you 
as  you  deserve!” 

“When  you  are  ready,  sir!”  replied  Arnold,  firmly.  “Mean- 
while  I  will  fight  in  the  ranks,  and  do  more  than  you  in  com¬ 
mand”. 

“Enough!”  commanded  the  “Midwife”,  in  a  towering  rage. 
“Enough!”  echoed  the  “Madman”,  with  a  laugh;  and  they 
turned  their  backs  upon  each  other  in  mutual  disdain. 

It  was  a  rude  shock  to  Burgoyne’s  conceit  to  be  brought  up 
with  so  abrupt  a  turn.  At  first  he  was  hot  to  renew  the  en¬ 
counter,  but  cooled  later  and  intrenched  himself  behind  the 
ravine  he  had  fought  across,  and  far  round  his  right  and  rear 
on  the  heights.  Then  he  sat  down  to  await  Clinton’s  approach 
from  the  6outh.  Vain  hope!  Clinton  found  a  lion  in  his  path, 
Putnam  of  Quinebaug,  disputing  every  step  of  his  advance. 
Besides,  Gates  could  outsit  his  rival  at  the  court  of  opportunity, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so. 

Three  weeks  the  sitters  waited,  and  Burgoyne  was  forced 
to  move.  With  only  five  days’  subsistence  remaining,  his  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Lake  cut  off,  and  his  army  grumbling  to 
the  verge  of  mutiny,  he  took  counsel  of  desperation  and  re¬ 
solved  to  attack  again.  Still  confiding  in  his  former  plan,  he 
prepared  to  renew  it.  Infinite  pains  and  attention  to  detail  per¬ 
fected  it  to  his  liking,  and  once  more  he  sent  Fraser  on  a  wide 
detour  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  American  left. 

Morgan’s  woodsmen,  ubiquitous  and  keen  of  scent,  discov¬ 
ered  the  movement,  and  word  went  to  Gates.  “Send  Morgan 
with  his  corps  to  find  what’s  doing,  and  report”,  said  the  head¬ 
quarters  habitue,  with  routine  triteness. 

“Send  the  whole  left!”  cried  Arnold,  happening  near.  “Plain 
enough  what’s  doing.  Don’t  be  eaten  up  piecemeal”. 

“Keep  out  of  this,  sir!”  Gates  retorted.  “If  you  meddle 
with  my  plans  again  I’ll  send  you  to  Albany  under  guard”. 

Not  for  this  story  is  it  to  picture  the  red  day  which  followed. 
All  battles  are  alike  in  their  essential  savagery;  only  in  incident 
do  they  vary.  Such  incidents  of  this  one  as  went  to  shape 
Philip’s  after  life  and  to  change  its  direction  shall  alone  suffice 

Morgan  bettered  his  instructions,  and  circled  wider  than 
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Fraser  in  the  forest  depths.  Then  like  a  tornado  in  its  might 
he  burst  upon  the  flank  of  the  British  turning  column  and 
rolled  it  up  into  a  mob  of  struggling  fugitives.  Gates  awoke 
finally  and  directed  his  left  in  person,  but  still  held  to  headquar¬ 
ters  far  in  the  rear.  Brigade  after  brigade  was  sent  in,  and  the 
action  became  general.  Arnold  was  seized  with  frenzy  again, 
and  broke  bounds,  leading  madly  wherever  there  were  men  to 
follow  him,  which  was  anywhere  and  everywhere.  In  half  an 
hour  Fraser  was  struggling  hopelessly  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  on  a  new  line  in  the  rear  which  he  sought  to  establish.  In 
scarlet  coat  and  plumed  chapeau,  on  a  superb  mount  of  gray, 
he  made  a  shining  mark  for  Morgan’s  riflemen.  Observing 
this,  Arnold  called  to  them:  “Pick  their  leaders,  lads,  pick 
their  leaders!  Never  mind  the  poor  fellows  fighting  for  six¬ 
pence  a  day”. 

Then  up  spake  Tim  Murphy,  crack  shot  of  the  corps:  “If 
it’s  that  red  divvle  on  the  gray  harse  ye  mane,  I’ll  waste  no 
more  powder  on  him.  Sure,  I’ve  let  daylight  through  him  twict 
already,  an’  he’s  ridin’  yet.  It’s  a  spook  he  is,  an’  no  flesh  an’ 
blood  man”. 

But  Tim  tried  again,  and  poor  Fraser  went  down  to  ride 
no  more,  down  to  the  death  he  had  courted  on  countless  fields 
and  now  welcomed  as  escape  from  the  bitterer  fate  of  surrender 
which  he  foresaw.  That  night  he  moaned  out  his  life  with  the 
name  of  his  far  away  wife  on  his  lips;  and  his  comrades  tar¬ 
ried  in  flight  to  give  him  Christian  burial.  As  a  hushed  voice 
intoned  the  Earth  to  Earth  of  the  service,  a  random  shot  from 
his  own  guns,  now  in  hostile  hands,  plowed  the  ground  and 
cast  the  first  clod  into  his  hasty  grave. 

Burgoyne  rallied  the  broken  line  and  fought  it  with  stub¬ 
born  courage  back  to  his  intrenchments  around  the  Quaker 
farm  again.  A  major  of  his  staff,  wounded  in  the  onset,  had 
been  captured  and  hurried  to  Gates’s  headquarters.  The  “Mid¬ 
wife”  forgot  the  battle  and  engaged  his  prisoner  in  untimely 
wrangle  over  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  divided  them,  while 
messengers  from  the  front  waited  in  vain.  Arnold  felt  his  check 
loosened,  and  plunged  to  the  fore  with  redoubled  fury,  hailed 
and  acclaimed  as  leader  in  spite  of  the  ban  upon  him. 

Philip  rode  with  the  real  chief,  or  whithersoever  he  was  bid¬ 
den  by  him.  In  a  dash  to  the  rear  to  hasten  forward  a  belated 
regiment,  he  came  upon  a  wounded  British  officer  propped 
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against  a  tree.  A  maddened  Continental  rushed  at  the  helpless 
enemy  with  bayonet  at  charge,  and  Philip’s  soul  revolted  at 
the  sight.  Despite  his  pressing  errand  he  leaped  from  his  horse 
and  turned  aside  the  murderous  thrust. 

“Carillon!”  the  grateful  Briton  gasped.  “Are  you  not  Philip 
Carillon,  who  was  tried  at  Quebec?” 

“The  same”,  answered  Philip,  scanning  the  sufferer’s  pallid 
face.  “And  you — you  are  Major  Acland”,  he  added,  with  a 
gulp,  “of  the  court  that — forgave  me!” 

Words  failed ;  but  a  silent  hand-clasp  and  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  both  filled  the  void.  One  crowded  human  moment  snatched 
from  the  demon  rage  of  battle ! 

Speech  returned,  and  Philip  promised  to  bring  succor.  Then 
he  hurried  on  his  mission;  but  with  a  revulsion  in  his  breast 
never  felt  before — a  sickening  horror  of  war  and  all  its  works. 

Officers  and  men  alike  were  now  obedient  to  Arnold’s  will, 
and  he  revelled  in  slaughter.  Against  him  and  his  devoted  fol¬ 
lowers  British  valor  and  steadiness  availed  nothing.  At  the 
Quaker  farm  he  stormed  their  redoubt  and  swept  everything 
before  him.  Then  passing  toward  their  right  as  it  curved  back¬ 
ward  along  the  heights,  he  encounted  the  Indians  and  Cana¬ 
dians  behind  their  breastworks.  “Asses  in  lions’  skins!”  he 
shouted,  as  he  leaped  the  ramparts,  and  they  scattered  to  the 
woods  to  be  seen  no  more.  A  little  further  on  he  attacked  the 
remnant  of  the  Light  Brigade  under  Balcarres  and  met  with 
his  first  repulse  after  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  struggle  of  the 
day.  Drawing  back  a  little,  he  passed  still  further  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  right,  and  came  at  last  to  the  very  key  of  their  position,  the 
dominating  redoubt  on  their  extreme  flank,  held  by  Breyman 
and  the  Hessians.  On  the  result  there  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
turned  as  on  a  pivot ;  nor  was  the  turning  long  delayed.  Mad 
the  self-appointed  leader  may  have  been,  but  with  the  madness 
of  genius — genius  that  sensed  the  crisis  and  mastered  it  with  a 
stroke.  Before  Balcarres  could  come  to  the  aid  of  Breyman  the 
Hessian  redoubt  was  carried  by  storm — Breyman  dead,  Arnold 
wounded  and  pinned  under  his  fallen  horse,  Saratoga  won,  and 
the  “new  nation  conceived  in  liberty”  born  into  conscious  life. 
For  not  till  that  crucial  moment  did  the  Independence  pro¬ 
claimed  two  years  before  become  a  fact  for  the  world  to  reckon 
with.  Orderly  travail  could  not  bring  forth  so  strange  an  in¬ 
fant,  and  Caesarian  surgery  must  needs  carve  it  from  the 
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womb  of  time. 

Philip  shuddered  at  the  awful  cost  as  he  surveyed  the  scene 
of  slaughter,  then  turned  to  the  human  side  of  it.  When  he 
had  helped  his  stricken  chief  to  a  litter  and  sent  him  to  the 
nearest  hut,  he  hurried  on  a  quest  for  Acland.  Then,  in  the 
darkness  which  quickly  came,  fresh  horrors  obtruded  upon  his 
recoiling  senses  and  spurred  them  to  further  revolt. 

Wives  and  mothers  who  had  followed  their  loved  ones  even 
to  the  battlefield,  he  found  wailing  over  their  stark  and  stiffen¬ 
ed  forms.  Women  of  another  sort,  a  polyglot  following  of 
more  than  dubious  lives,  had  come  up  from  Albany  to  ply  their 
trade.  These  were  roaming  the  field  and  plundering  the  dead 
and  dying,  friend  and  foe  alike.  Ravenous  wolves  prowled 
near,  howling  for  the  blood  they  scented,  and  lacking  only  the 
courage  of  the  baser  human  ghouls  to  sate  their  lust.  Philip  saw 
and  heard,  and  again  was  he  seized  with  loathing  that  sickened 
his  inmost  soul.  “God  in  Heaven!”  he  groaned.  “Can  human 
beings  only  decide  their  rights  at  such  fearful  cost  as  this?” 

The  wounded  enemy  whose  chivalry  had  turned  him  to 
Philip’s  side  at  Quebec  was  soon  found  and  succored.  After 
his  wound  at  Hubbardton,  Lady  Acland  had  hastened  to  him 
from  Montreal  and  was  at  Saratoga  during  the  battle,  herself 
under  fire  in  his  quarters  after  the  British  were  driven  back 
to  their  intrenchments.  Next  day  she  was  allowed  to  come 
through  the  lines,  and  it  fell  to  Philip  to  conduct  her  to  her 
gallant  lord.  As  he  witnessed  their  brave  and  tender  meeting 
he  saw  all  too  plainly  that  the  devoted  wife  was  bearing  the 
unborn  child  of  their  love  through  perils  and  alarms  unspeak¬ 
able;  and  such  reminder  of  his  own  mother’s  situation  at  Caril¬ 
lon  and  the  tragedy  that  came  of  it  filled  him  with  a  fresh 
sense  of  horror  and  unwonted  doubts. 

“How  does  it  become  me”,  he  questioned,  as  he  turned  away 
from  their  sacred  communion  and  bowed  his  head  in  rever¬ 
ence,  “to  seek  to  balance  the  awful  account  I  have  held  so 
long  against  the  English  through  war  upon  a  generation  that  is 
guiltless  of  it?  If  I  have  no  other  cause  than  the  desire  to 
avenge  a  private  injury  resulting  from  public  war,  can  I  justify 
my  presence  here?  Is  it  not  time  that  I  pause  to  inquire 
whether  I  am  acting  the  part  of  a  man  or  a  demon?” 

Self-examination  of  such  a  sort  could  only  lead  to  one  result 
when  pursued  as  Philip  pursued  it — to  an  utter  abandonment 
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of  the  vain  imaginings  that  had  so  long  brooded  in  his  soul; 
and  then  and  there  he  resolved  to  retire  for  a  season  till  he 
could  satisfy  himself  whether  he  desired  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Colonists  for  its  own  sake. 

And  so  the  turn  of  the  balance  which  gave  assurance  of  life 
to  the  new  nation  on  that  historic  field  also  gave  to  Philip  new 
insight  of  himself,  new  habits  of  thought,  and  a  saner  concep¬ 
tion  of  war  and  its  train  of  ills. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


Plans  Within  Plans 

THERE’S  luck  in  odd  numbers”,  said  young  Lord 
Balcarres,  as  he  counted  up  the  bullet  rents  in  his 
clothes  the  morning  after  the  battle.  “Thirteen 
of  them,  as  I’m  a  sinner,  and  not  a  scratch  on  my 
hide”. 

But  his  attempt  to  be  gay  awoke  no  response.  Huddled  in 
the  narrow  meadow  down  by  the  river,  the  dejected  remnants 
of  the  beaten  army,  every  moment  expecting  a  fresh  attack, 
were  in  no  mood  for  jest.  Burgoyne  alone  might  have  been  so; 
but,  sybarite  whether  or  no,  he  had  sought  other  relief  from 
the  strain  in  dalliance  with  the  frail  wife  of  a  young  subaltern. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gates,  now  that  Arnold  was  out  of  the 
way,  was  able  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  his  troops,  and  refused 
to  press  his  advantage. 

Profiting  by  this  inaction,  Burgoyne,  after  a  day’s  delay,  fell 
back  behind  the  Fish-Kill  and  called  a  council.  Despoiled  of 
guns  and  equipage,  with  Stark  waiting  far  in  his  rear,  Morgan 
watching  on  his  right,  and  New  England  militia  swarming  up 
to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  it  only  remained  to  treat  for 
surrender. 

A  week  of  haggling  over  terms,  Burgoyne  sustained  by  hope 
of  Clinton’s  arrival,  and  Gates  demoralized  by  fear  of  it,  ended 
in  agreement  at  last,  and  the  proud  cohorts  of  the  King  laid 
down  their  arms  in  the  dust  of  humiliation  at  the  feet  of  the 
“rabble”  they  had  depised.  Then,  to  the  mocking  strains  of 
“Yankee-Doodle”  they  marched  away  to  their  long  captivity, 
and  the  world  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  new  nation  was  really 
born. 

Philip  pondered.  “Of  all  God’s  creatures”,  he  reflected  again 
and  again,  “only  men,  boasting  their  primacy  and  their  near¬ 
ness  to  the  Maker’s  image,  combine  to  slaughter  each  other. 
Despite  the  command  to  kill  not,  they  murder  wholesale,  and 
count  it  no  sin.  They  even  call  Heaven  to  witness,  and  claim 
its  reward  for  what  they  do.  By  what  strange  perversion  of 
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reason  have  they  come  to  this?  How  shall  they  explain  it  at  the 
judgment  day?  How  extenuate?  How  escape  the  doom  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  beginning  for  such  disobedience”. 

Thus  he  went  to  the  root  of  things  as  he  had  never  done 
before,  and  his  resolution  hardened :  he  would  return  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  at  once  and  there  think  out  his  future  in  cool  blood 
and  calm  seclusion. 

I  am  only  a  volunteer”  he  said  to  Gates  when  he  was 
ready,  “bound  by  no  engagement,  not  even  the  tie  of  blood. 
Such  aid  as  I  have  rendered  has  been  from  motives  of  my  own 
which  I  need  not  explain.  Nor  do  I  explain  why  I  go.  Suffi¬ 
cient  for  me  it  is  that  I  wish  it.  And  that  must  suffice  for 
you  and  all  my  friends  here”. 

His  proud  reserve  silenced  protest,  even  Arnold’s,  and  he 
made  his  adieus  with  a  quiet  dignity  which  deep  thought  alone 
brings  to  the  young.  Only  his  parting  from  the  Aclands  dis¬ 
played  feeling.  To  them  he  owed  more  than  courtesy,  and  he 
gave  it.  “I  owe  my  life  to  you  and  such  as  you”,  he  said 
to  the  tearful  Major,  “and  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  debt.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  it  is  also  the  most  I  can 
do  now.  But  the  future  will — ” 

“Stop!”  cried  Acland.  “You  alone  saved  my  life.  I  was  but 
one  of  many  to  save  yours.  I  am  your  debtor  by  odds and 
again  they  clasped  hands  in  silence  as  when  they  met  in  the 
rage  of  battle. 

Lady  Harriet  had  prepared  a  letter  to  Rose  filled  with  ex¬ 
travagant  praises  of  Philip  and  protestations  of  undying  grati¬ 
tude  for  what  he  had  done  for  her  and  hers.  “Take  it  to  the 
dear  brave  girl”,  she  said  to  him,  “and  tell  her  it  doesn’t  ex¬ 
press  a  tithe  of  what  I  feel”.  “See”,  she  added,  “I  have  left  it 
unsealed.  Read  it  when  you  have  gone.  It  is  for  both  of  you. 
I  knew  you  would  not  let  me  say  to  your  face  what  I  wished 
to  say.  But  you  shall  not  cheat  yourself  of  your  deserts.  Read 
it,  and  God  bless  you!” 

Philip  blushed,  and  stammered  the  farewell  which  the  impul¬ 
sive  Harriet  had  interrupted,  and  she  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  crimsoned  cheek. 

At  the  moment  of  his  departure  Gates  came  with  dispatches 
for  Putnam  which  he  asked  Philip  to  deliver.  “He  must  be 
holding  Clinton  yet  somewhere  down  the  river”,  the  comman¬ 
der  said,  “and  the  errand  won’t  take  you  far  out  of  your  way”. 
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Notwithstanding  his  sudden  aversion  to  war  and  all  that  sav¬ 
ored  of  it,  Philip  undertook  this  last  office  and  started  down 
the  Hudson,  alone  with  his  thoughts  and  the  ever  faithful 
Waga,  who  had  followed  him  through  the  campaign.  “Nature’s 
own  child”,  he  mused,  as  often  as  he  looked  back  upon  the  sim¬ 
ple  creature  riding  in  silence  behind  him.  “Nearer  to  God’s 
image  than  all  the  great  who  boast  the  likeness!  If  ever  I  come 
to  my  own  and  am  given  to  know  the  mystery  that  haunts  my 
life,  it  must  be  by  him,  through  him,  somehow,  sometime,  in 
God’s  own  way  and  His  own  time”. 

Putnam  the  lion-hearted,  who  had  aided  in  Philip's  rescue  at 
Rocher  Fendu,  was  now  to  be  the  cause  of  his  undoing;  for  he 
had  allowed  Clinton  to  pass  him,  and  Philip  was  hurrying  to 
captivity  again  instead  of  the  generous  welcome  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to. 

Down  below  Albany  on  a  gray  and  misty  morning  a  sharp 
military  challenge  halted  the  riders,  and  something  in  the  ac¬ 
cent  warned  Philip  to  beware.  Peering  through  the  fog  he 
discerned  a  lone  sentinel  with  his  musket  at  the  ready,  and  a 
little  beyond  him  an  officer  in  the  British  scarlet.  His  surprise 
was  complete,  but  it  did  not  disconcert  him.  Instantly  he 
wheeled  his  horse  for  flight,  but  too  late.  Quicker  than  he,  the 
sentinel  fired,  and  the  heavy  beast  fell  dead  in  his  tracks,  pin¬ 
ning  Philip  under  him  helpless  and  writhing  in  pain.  The  Waga 
leaped  to  the  ground  and  tugged  in  vain  at  the  crushing  weight. 
The  sentinel  was  reloading,  and  he  of  the  scarlet  coat  rushing 
forward  pistol  in  hand.  Despairing  of  his  own  escape,  Philip 
thrust  his  letters  into  the  Waga’s  hands  and  commanded  him  to 
fly.  The  dumb  servitor  screwed  his  face  awry  and  hesitated. 
“Go,  go!”  the  master  cried.  “Carry  them  to  Rose,  and  tell  her 
I  am  alive”. 

Obedient,  though  it  wrung  his  loyal  heart,  the  Waga  sprang 
to  his  saddle  and  sped  like  an  arrow  on  his  desperate  errand  as 
a  pistol  ball  stung  his  ear.  The  sentinel  fired  again  and  missed, 
and  Philip  saw  the  crouching  fugitive  pass  to  safety. 

The  captors  pried  their  prisoner  loose,  and  he  stood  up  to 
find  himself  uncrippled.  “I  am  Philip  Carillon  of  Ports¬ 
mouth”,  he  replied,  as  the  officer  asked  his  name. 

“And  why  did  you  try  to  escape?”  the  other  pursued. 

“Because  I  had  a  right  to  pass  unmolested;  and  being  a  man 
of  peace,  when  that  right  was  challenged,  I  sought  to  retrace 
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my  steps”. 

A  search  of  his  person  brought  to  light  some  forgotten  scraps 
of  paper,  a  countersign  or  two  and  a  note  from  Arnold,  whidi 
aroused  suspicion  and  led  to  further  questioning.  “You  are  a 
spy,  sir  ,  and  short  shrift  will  be  your  lot”,  the  questioner  con¬ 
cluded,  and  without  more  ado  marched  him  away  to  Clinton’s 
headquarters. 

The  smart  subaltern  who  received  him  there  eyed  him  sharp¬ 
ly  and  demanded  his  name;  and  Philip  gave  it  again. 

“I  thought  so”,  the  new  inquisitor  shrugged.  “At  your  old 
tricks.  I  saw  you  escape  at  Quebec,  when  a  lot  of  sentimental 
noodles  let  a  pretty  woman  wheedle  them  out  of  their  wits. 
But  you  won’t  get  away  this  time.  You  are  booked  for  the  hal¬ 
ter  now”. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  send  for  your  ‘sister’  though”,  he 
sneered,  after  a  pause,  “and  let  her  try  her  arts  again”. 

“If  we  were  on  equal  footing  you  should  measure  swords 
with  me  for  that  insinuation”,  replied  Philip  hotly,  his  new¬ 
born  distaste  for  blood-shed  failing  thus  at  the  very  first  test. 

Upon  examination  the  prisoner  told  a  plain  unvarnished 
tale,  concealing  nothing,  but  protesting  that  he  had  expected 
to  meet  Putnam’s  forces  and  had  no  intention  of  entering  the 
British  lines.  But  nothing  availed  him,  and  he  was  promptly 
manacled  and  ordered  under  special  guard. 

A  year  from  the  day  when  Rose  had  placed  the  Lady  W ent- 
worth  in  commission  she  was  again  riding  leisurely  home  from 
a  trip  to  the  wood  where  so  much  had  happened  to  set  her  heart 
doubting  and  at  war  with  itself.  Her  thoughts  were  on  the 
sea,  and  busy  with  him  she  had  sent  to  probation  there.  Only 
once  had  she  heard  from  him  since  he  sailed — a  letter  filled  with 
unstudied  devotion — and  she  was  still  undecided.  “Tell  me 
what  to  do,  Harrier”,  she  was  sighing  as  she  patted  the  neck  of 
her  familiar  mount.  “It  was  you  that  plunged  me  into  my  di¬ 
lemma”. 

A  clatter  of  hoofs  behind  her  interrupted  her  thought,  and 
she  turned  to  see  a  slowly  galloping  rider  coming  up  the  Bos¬ 
ton  road — a  squat  figure  on  a  drooping  horse,  and  a  trail  of  dust 
that  told  of  flagging  feet.  “Surely,  it  cannot  be  the  Waga”, 
she  said.  “But  how  like  him”.  Then,  as  the  rider  drew  near¬ 
er:  “It  is  he!  Messenger  of  evil  he  must  be,  to  come  without 
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Philip!”  And  she  flew  to  meet  him  in  a  panic  of  dread. 

As  they  reined  up  together  the  Waga  was  off  his  horse  be¬ 
fore  she  could  speak,  and,  digging  two  crumpled  letters  from 
his  pouch,  handed  them  up  to  her.  “Is  Philip  killed?”  she  de¬ 
manded,  in  the  tongue  that  was  still  strange  to  him ;  and  he 
stared  blank.  Then  she  repeated  in  French.  “Ugh”,  he  re¬ 
plied  with  a  decisive  shake  of  his  head.  “Is  he  hurt?”  she 
pursued.  “Ugh”  again,  and  another  shake.  “Where  is  he?” 
she  cried,  although  despairing  of  any  answer;  and  a  wave  of 
his  hand  towards  the  limitless  west  was  all  he  could  reply. 

Scanning  the  letters  quickly,  she  read  the  superscriptions : 
“To  General  Israel  Putnam,  In  the  Field — By  the  Hand  of 
Philip  Carillon,  Esq.”  on  the  one,  and  on  the  other:  “To  Rose 
Carillon — By  the  Hand  of  Philip”.  The  last  was  unsealed, 
and  opening  it  out,  she  galloped  through  the  lines  only  to  gain 
a  vague  impression  of  some  great  service  rendered  by  Philip 
and  the  boundless  gratitude  of  the  writer,  and  found  it  signed 
at  the  end:  “Your  Loving  Enemy,  Harriet  Acland”.  The  oth¬ 
er  letter  was  sealed,  and  she  shrank  from  opening  it. 

Alarm  and  perplexity  grew  upon  her,  and  she  turned  to  the 
Waga  again  for  some  sign  that  would  aid  her.  But  alas,  only 
increase  of  bewilderment  rewarded  her  search ;  for  he  only  trod 
softly  up  and  down  in  his  tracks,  and  she  only  knew  that  some 
deep  emotion  found  expression  thus,  whether  of  joy  or  pain 
none  could  tell. 

“What  can  this  mean?”  she  wailed  in  despair.  Then  a  sud¬ 
den  divination  came  to  her,  and  she  questioned  the  dumb  again. 
“Is  Philip  captured?”  she  asked  eagerly,  adding  pantomine  to 
illustrate.  A  quick  nod,  repeated  many  times,  confirmed  her 
surmise,  and  bidding  the  Waga  follow,  she  rode  swiftly  to  the 
Hall. 

News  of  the  victory  at  Saratoga  had  already  reached  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  when  Rose  burst  upon  Colonel  Michael  with  her 
breathless  recital  of  what  the  Waga  had  told,  his  knowledge  of 
the  situation  on  the  Hudson  enabled  him  to  explain  what  had 
probably  happened ;  and  his  opinion  accorded  with  the  fact, 
fortunately. 

“I  am  going  to  him”,  Rose  announced,  when  the  Colonel  had 
finished.  “The  Waga  will  take  me  there”. 

No  argument  or  warning  could  dissuade  her,  and  she  spent 
the  remnant  of  the  day  and  half  the  night  in  preparation  for 
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her  new  adventure,  meanwhile  studying  Lady  Acland’s  letter, 
and  extracting  from  the  Waga  further  confirmation  of  the 
theory  she  was  acting  on.  Heeding  the  Colonel’s  advice,  she 
gave  him  the  letter  to  Putnam,  but  followed  her  own  instincts 
in  deciding  to  take  the  other  with  her. 

Whether  or  not  the  Colonel  pried  into  the  letter  surrendered 
to  him  does  not  appear.  However,  he  was  less  scrupulous  than 
Rose  about  such  a  matter,  and  it  would  do  not  great  violence 
to  probability  to  guess  that  he  did;  for  when  morning  came  he 
demonstrated  to  her,  all  from  his  knowledge  of  the  military 
situation  and  what  the  Waga  was  able  to  impart,  so  he  said, 
that  Philip  had  been  captured  while  carrying  dispatches  from 
Gates  to  Putnam,  and  would  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  somewhere  on  the  Hudson  below  Albany.  And  so  confi¬ 
dent  of  his  acumen  was  he  that  he  volunteered  to  accompany 
her  on  her  journey. 

The  Colonel  was  a  hard  rider,  and  he  led  the  little  caval¬ 
cade,  Rose,  himself  and  the  Waga,  so  swift  a  pace  that  four 
days  sufficed  to  bring  them  to  Saratoga.  There  he  procured 
from  General  Gates  a  letter  to  Clinton  referring  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  capture  of  Philip,  explaining  his  lawful  mission,  and  ask¬ 
ing  that  “Rose  Carillon,  his  sister,  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
British  lines  to  visit  him  and  to  go  on  to  New  York  if  desira¬ 
ble,  to  confer  with  her  former  Guardian  and  Protector,  John 
Wentworth,  Esquire,  late  His  Majesty’s  Governor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New  Hampshire,  now  sojourning  in  that  city”. 

While  the  Colonel  was  achieving  this  stroke  of  diplomacy 
Rose  sought  out  Lady  Acland,  who  gladly  gave  her  a  letter  to 
the  British  commander  detailing  Philip’s  “inestimable  service” 
to  her  wounded  husband  and  herself,  and  bespeaking  his  fav¬ 
or  to  the  “gallant  young  soldier  and  his  brave  sister”. 

Thus  doubly  armed  the  cavalcade  proceeded  under  a  flag 
furnished  them,  and  at  the  very  outpost  where  Philip  was  cap¬ 
tured,  as  the  Waga  explained  in  pantomine,  presented  their 
credentials. 

After  a  tedious  wait,  Clinton  himself  came  to  meet  them,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  aide  whose  slurring  allusion  to  Rose  had  so 
angered  Philip.  “By  jove,  she’s  here!”  said  the  young  sprig  to 
himself,  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  and  guessed  what  was  afoot. 
“A  stunning  one,  too!  Now  we  shall  see  what  will  happen”. 

Clinton  had  read  the  letters,  and  demurred  at  once;  but  had 
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come  to  the  outpost  because  of  information  that  they  had  been 
brought  “by  Colonel  Michael  Wentworth  of  His  Majesty’s 
Service,  Retired,  now  residing  in  America”, — an  added  bit  of 
diplomacy  emanating  from  the  Colonel’s  fertile  brain. 

The  aide  had  told  of  the  trial  at  Quebec  and  its  astonishing 
result,  and  the  story  had  hardened  the  heart  of  the  man  to 
whom  appeal  must  be  made.  The  Colonel  scented  defeat  in  his 
stern  face,  and  summoned  all  his  arts.  “Am  I  right  in  surmis¬ 
ing  that  Philip  Carillon  is  a  prisoner  in  your  hands?”  he  asked 
in  his  courtliest  manner. 

“Quite  right,  sir”,  was  Clinton’s  curt  reply. 

“One  of  the  fortunes  of  war”,  the  Colonel  observed,  lightly. 
“The  like  happened  to  me  many  times  on  the  Continent;”  and 
he  rattled  off  allusions  to  battles  he  had  fought  till  his  auditor 
was  betrayed  into  interest  quite  apart  from  the  matter  in  hand. 
At  the  opportune  moment  he  came  to  the  point  of  his  mission 
abruptly:  “I  assume,  General,  that  you  have  read  the  letters 
which  I  brought,  and  have  come  prepared  to  accord  to  my 
young  friend  here  the  same  favor  which  Lady  Acland  received 
at  the  hands  of  General  Gates”. 

“The  cases  are  quite  different,  sir”,  Clinton  replied.  “My 
camp  has  been  infested  with  spies  sent  from  above,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  this  Carillon  is  one  of  them.  He  was 
caught  at  Quebec  last  year,  but  a  miscarriage  of  justice  hap¬ 
pened,  and  he  escaped”. 

Rose  went  white  at  the  ominous  words,  but  the  Colonel 
preserved  his  sang-froid.  “Oh,  you  are  quite  wrong”,  said  he, 
without  a  trace  of  excitement.  “Quite  wrong”,  he  repeated, 
“as  the  proofs  will  show.  Is  he  to  be  tried,  may  I  ask?” 

“Certainly.  I  have  sent  him  to  New  York  for  that  purpose, 
with  charges  and  proofs”. 

Rose  looked  with  appealing  eyes,  and  saw  the  hard  face  relax. 
“But  you  will  not  deny  him  his  defence,  sir”,  she  pleaded. 
“Surely,  you  will  let  me  go  to  him  with  proofs  that  I  know 
of”. 

The  aide’s  eyes  kindled  with  excitement  as  he  watched  the 
drama,  and  he  moved  to  whisper  something  in  his  commander’s 
ear;  but  too  late. 

“Your  request  seems  reasonable”,  said  Clinton,  addressing 
Rose.  “I  will  send  you  under  guard  to  Governor  Wentworth, 
whom  I  know.  But  I  fear  your  errand  will  be  fruitless”. 
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Rose  thanked  him  profusely,  and  looked  glad  of  what  he 
had  done.  Then  he  unbent  and  asked  politely:  “Are  you 
ready  to  proceed?” 

If  my  groom  here  may  accompany  me”,  she  replied,  look¬ 
ing  anxiously  into  his  face.  “I  should  hardly  know  how  to 
get  on  without  his  aid:”  and  her  wish  was  granted. 

The  Colonel  shot  her  a  signal  which  she  did  not  understand, 
and  he  resorted  to  strategem.  Feigning  a  desire  to  replenish 
her  purse,  he  drew  his  own  and  began  to  count  out  coin,  while 
others  waited  apart. 

“Oh,  no”,  I  have  plenty,  said  Rose;  and  he  desisted.  But 
he  managed  to  whisper  quickly:  “Don’t  speak  of  the  letter 
you  gave  me,  nor  let  them  know  the  Waga  was  with  Philip”. 

Good-by”,  she  said,  kissing  him  warmly.  “Tell  Grandma  I 
am  going  to  safe  hands”. 

The  diplomat  advanced  now  for  his  leave-taking.  Clinton 
detained  him  a  moment  with  some  inquiries  about  mutual 
friends  in  the  Colonies,  and  then  signified  his  desire  to  close 
the  interview  which  had  proceeded  with  such  business-like 
dispatch.  The  diplomat  added  one  further  touch.  “We  Eng¬ 
lishmen  understand  each  other”,  he  smiled.  “You  have  acted 
like  a  true  Briton,  sir,  and  I  am  confident  you  will  continue  in 
that  course  to  the  end  of  this  unhappy  affair”.  Then  with  a 
faultless  salute  he  turned  northward  and  “left  Rose  to  the 
protection  of  British  honor”,  as  he  reported  when  he  reached 
Portsmouth. 

John  Wentworth  and  his  family  had  been  guests  of  friends 
in  New  York  since  the  British  occupation.  Exiled  though  he 
was  from  the  people  and  the  Province  that  he  loved,  he  had 
never  ceased  to  hope  for  reconciliation  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Government  they  had  revolted  from  and  he  was  still 
loyal  to.  The  disaster  to  the  King’s  arms  at  Saratoga  had 
strengthened  this  hope,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  England 
to  urge  concessions  which,  in  his  view,  would  end  the  revolt. 

While  the  confident  peace-maker  was  away  at  Philadelphia 
conferring  with  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  about  his  pro¬ 
ject,  his  still  uncompromising  consort  busied  herself  reluctantly 
with  preparations  for  the  voyage.  In  the  midst  of  the  un¬ 
welcome  task  on  a  dark  November  morning  the  man-servant  of 
the  house  sent  word  to  her:  “An  officer  from  General  Clin- 
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ton’s  headquarters  is  below  desiring  to  see  Governor  Went' 
worth”. 

Accustomed  as  Lady  Frances  was  to  such  visits  she  preened 
herself  hastily  and  went  down  to  the  drawing-room  to  explain 
her  husband’s  absence.  As  she  entered  the  heavily  curtained 
room  she  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  spurred  and  booted  officer 
standing  under  the  chandelier,  and  behind  him  a  cloaked  and 
shrinking  woman  in  gray.  Before  a  word  could  be  spoken  the 
cowering  one  sprang  forward  with  a  convulsive  sob  and  threw 
her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  startled  hostess. 

“Rose  Carillon!”  Lady  Frances  exclaimed,  holding  her  off 
and  gazing  into  her  face.  “Have  you  dropped  from  the  skies? 
You  dear  child,  tell  me  what  this  means!”  And  a  tearful 
embrace  smothered  the  speech  of  both. 

Lady  Frances  gently  loosened  the  arms  that  held  her,  and 
Rose  sank  into  a  seat.  “Let  me  cry”,  she  sobbed,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  cloak. 

The  officer  seized  his  opportunity.  “I  desire  to  see  Governor 
Wentworth”,  he  said.  “I  have  a  letter  for  him  which  will 
explain  all”. 

“The  Governor  is  absent”,  said  Lady  Frances,  “but  will 
return  in  a  few  days.  Will  you  leave  the  letter?” 

“You  are  Lady  Wentworth,  I  presume”,  said  the  visitor; 
and  when  he  was  assured  he  delivered  the  letter  to  her  and 
bowed  himself  out. 

Rose  had  not  wholly  cried  herself  out,  but  she  arose  now 
and  renewed  her  embrace.  “Oh,  Auntie  Frances”,  she  cried. 
“It  is  such  a  joy  to  see  you  again !  But  tell  me,  am  I  welcome? 
Tell  me  I  am.  I  cannot  speak  till  you  do”. 

“Rose,  dear,  how  can  you  ask?  You  know  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  you.  Come  up  stairs  now  and  tell  me  all.  It  is  trouble,  I 
know,  that  has  brought  you  here.  But  remember  the  compact 
we  made,  and  rely  upon  me”. 

It  was  a  hurried  and  disjointed  tale  that  Rose  told  when  they 
were  seated  together,  but  Lady  Frances  understood  and  did  not 
press  for  details.  Lady  Acland’s  ardent  letter  in  Philip’s  praise 
was  read,  and  it  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  accustomed  to  look 
scorn  upon  all  who  opposed  the  King.  “The  dear  boy”,  said  the 
embittered  Frances,  softening  to  the  mood  of  tenderness  with 
the  swift  transition  always  so  much  in  character  with  her.  “He 
shall  not  suffer.  We  will  find  a  way.  Trust  me,  Rose,  we 
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will  find  a  way”. 

“Auntie”,  said  Rose,  after  a  troubled  pause,  “forgive  me, 
won’t  you?  It  was  Grandpa  Michael  who  first  thought  of  my 
coming  here.  I  should  not  have  dared, — after — after  what  has 
happened”. 

“Hush,  child.  You  should  know  that  forgiveness  implies 
offence.  And  when  was  there  ever  offence  between  you  and 
me?  Remember  our  compact,  I  say  again.  You  can  never  know 
how  I  have  longed  for  opportunity  to  fulfill  it.  Let  me  do  it 
now  and  drink  my  fill  of  joy  in  the  doing”. 

Quickly  as  Frances  Wentworth  had  yielded  to  the  behest  of 
love  and  passed  from  the  troubled  sea  on  which  she  was  tossed 
to  the  haven  of  peace  which  the  transition  brought,  the  change 
wrought  in  her  was  no  more  sudden  and  complete  than  that 
which  came  over  Rose.  From  the  woman  who  had  braved  the 
horrors  of  the  wilderness  march,  stood  undaunted  before  the 
tribunal  of  death  at  Quebec  and  now  had  ventured,  she  knew 
not  nor  questioned  what,  for  love  of  Philip,  she  melted  into  a 
child  again,  and  nestled  to  the  heart  whose  yearning  drew  her 
to  it.  “I  do  know  now”,  she  murmured.  “I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  again”. 

The  two  sat  in  blessed  silence,  the  soul’s  only  full  content; 
absorbed,  oblivious,  in  perfect  surrender  to  the  sense  of  bliss. 
Seldom  save  in  dreams  had  such  moments  been  vouchsafed  to 
either ;  and  it  needed  an  urgent  call  to  break  the  spell. 

Such  was  the  summons  that  came  to  Rose.  Rousing  herself 
suddenly,  she  cried:  “The  poor  Waga!  How  could  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  him?”  And  she  flew  to  the  window. 

Out  in  front  the  ever-faithful  servitor  whom  she  had  left 
in  her  agitation  as  she  entered  stood  treading  in  soft  cadence  up 
and  down  on  the  curb.  Lady  Frances  had  followed  closely, 
and  as  she  saw  the  familiar  figure  and  the  well-remembered 
pantomine,  she  too  exclaimed:  “The  poor  Waga!  Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me?  What  does  the  creature  mean  by  that  mysterious 
stepping?  Always  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  as  if  tied  to  his 
tracks”. 

“Something  that  has  to  do  with  Philip  and  me,  I  am  sure”, 
answered  Rose.  “He  never  does  it  except  when  something  hap¬ 
pens  or  something  threatens  to  one  or  both  of  us”. 

The  forgotten  one  was  quickly  provided  with  a  place  in  the 
servants’  quarters;  but  the  rapt  communion  would  i \q  more^ 
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and  enchantment  gave  way  to  sober  reality.  “Now  let  us  go 
over  this  matter  carefully”  said  Lady  Frances,  taking  a  practi¬ 
cal  turn.  “I  must  understand  all  its  ins  and  outs  before  I  begin. 
No  time  must  be  lost  either.  Your  uncle  is  away  for  a  few 
days,  and  when  he  returns  we  must  be  ready  to  proceed  without 
delay”. 

Rose  recovered  her  calm,  and  under  skillful  questioning  told 
all  she  had  heard  at  Saratoga,  the  substance  of  the  letters  Gen¬ 
eral  Gates  and  Lady  Acland  had  written  to  Clinton,  and  Col¬ 
onel  Michael’s  parting  admonition  about  the  Waga  and  the 
letter  to  Putnam.  As  to  this  last  Lady  Frances  expressed  a 
doubt,  but  reserved  her  decision.  “Now,  dear,  I  think  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  all.  I  have  had  a  chamber  prepared  for  you,  and 
you  must  go  and  rest  yourself  while  I  lay  some  plans”. 

Trifles  have  a  way  of  turning  the  current  of  grave  events 
into  unexpected  channels. 

The  mention  of  Colonel  Michael  had  been  a  jarring  note; 
for  it  called  to  mind  another  than  he  and  awoke  bitter  mem¬ 
ories  to  obtrude  upon  the  planner  when  she  was  alone  and  set 
about  her  task.  The  smothered  hate  of  years,  which  had  burst 
into  flame  when  Patty  Hilton  came  to  the  wretched  Castle  bar¬ 
racks  in  those  closing  days  at  Portsmouth  to  gloat  upon  the 
misery  of  the  proud  spirit  chafing  there,  burned  its  way  once 
more  through  repression  and  oblivion;  and  Frances  Went¬ 
worth’s  was  not  the  ordered  and  disciplined  mind  to  hold  in 
check  the  disturbing  emotion,  even  in  a  crisis  which  demanded 
her  clearest  thought,  as  she  knew. 

“The  wretch!”  she  gritted  between  her  teeth.  “Who  knows 
what  poison  her  cunning  has  instilled  into  the  trusting  heart  of 
Rose  since  the  dear  child  has  been  in  her  keeping?  Rose  must 
be  rescued  too!  She  shall  never  go  back  to  that  companionship 
again !” 

And  this  sudden  resolve  it  was,  born  of  a  fleeting  moment, 
that  shaped  plans  for  Philip’s  deliverance. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
A  Crowded  Moment 


SIR  HENRY  CLINTON,  who  returned  to  his  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  in  New  York  at  the  time  he  per¬ 
mitted  Rose  to  come,  was  not  a  man  to  be  moved  by 
any  consideration  save  that  of  strict  military  law  when 
it  came  to  dealing  with  Philip’s  case.  This  Lady 
Frances  knew  from  the  frequent  death  penalties  visited  upon 
the  prisoners  in  his  hands  and  the  inhuman  cruelties  which 
characterized  his  treatment  of  all  “rebels”  who  came  under  his 
sway.  So  that,  beyond  visiting  him  with  Rose  and  extorting 
from  him  a  promise  to  delay  the  threatened  trial  till  her  hus¬ 
band’s  return,  she  took  no  active  measures  before  that  event. 
But  she  planned  artfully,  not  to  say  deviously,  to  combine  the 
“rescue”  of  Rose  with  that  of  Philip,  and  to  compass  both  to¬ 
gether. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Howe,  “The  Unready”, 
as  he  was  known,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  America,  was  one  to  avoid  a  hard  duty  as  long  as  any 
expedient  would  serve  that  end.  This  also  Lady  Frances  had 
observed,  with  impatience ;  but  now  she  grasped  at  it  with  eager 
satisfaction.  “We  will  make  a  virtue  of  his  failing  for  once”, 
she  smiled;  “and  it  shall  redound  for  good  that  he  will  never 
dream  of”. 

When  John  Wentworth  arrived  from  his  visit  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  to  find  Rose  in  his  keeping  and  Philip  in  prison  with  death 
impending,  he  experienced  a  shock  which  benumbed  his  faculties 
for  the  time  being,  and  Lady  Frances  waited  for  the  situation 
to  clear  in  his  mind.  As  soon  as  she  felt  assured  of  this  im¬ 
provement  she  set  to  work. 

“John  Wentworth!”  she  exclaimed,  to  her  junior  partner, 
when  she  had  vetoed  a  dozen  feeble  expedients  advanced  by  him, 
“Sir  Henry  will  hang  an  enemy  if  he  can  find  half  an  excuse; 
and  he  believes  he  has  a  good  case  against  Philip”.  _ 

“What  then  would  you  suggest?”  was  the  submissive  reply. 
“This:  Lord  Howe,  you  say,  favors  an  attempt  to  pacify 
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the  rebels.  Then  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  show  him  that  more 
executions  in  the  meantime  will  be  the  worst  possible  policy 
to  pursue.  Get  him  to  take  Philip’s  case  out  of  Sir  Henry’s 
hands  and  deal  with  it  himself”. 

“Excellent!  He  is  coming  here  in  a  week,  and  I  will  lay  the 
matter  before  him”. 

“Lay  it  before  him!  He  wouldn’t  get  ready  to  take  it  up 
till  long  after  Philip  was  dead  and  buried.  Thrust  it  at  him ! 
Demand  that  he  do  it!  Compel  him  to  do  it!” 

So  vehemently  did  Lady  Frances  insist  upon  this  first  and 
indispensable  step  in  her  program  that  it  carried  easily  when 
Lord  Howe  reached  New  York  and  was  confonted  with  it. 
Meanwhile,  even  Sir  Henry  had  heeded  the  suggestion  that 
he  further  delay  proceedings  till  his  chief  should  arrive,  lest 
otherwise  he  might  disconcert  the  larger  plans  which  he  knew 
to  be  afoot. 

The  calculating  Frances  felicitated  herself.  “The  rest  will 
be  easy”,  she  said.  “Safe  enough  to  assume  that  ‘The  Unready’ 
will  take  the  next  step  without  a  push,  if  we  give  him  time. 
But  a  little  prodding  will  make  him  do  it  now”.  And  her 
forecast  proved  correct. 

“Tell  Sir  William  that  Philip  is  a  French  subject”,  she  next 
suggested  to  her  pliant  lord,  who  had  now  surrendered  to  her 
guidance.  “Tell  him  that  the  threatened  French  alliance  with 
the  rebels  will  be  hastened  by  any  harsh  measures  in  this  case. 
Then  follow  up  with  a  hint  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Home  Government  and  send  Philip  to  England  to  facilitate  a 
settlement  of  it”. 

When  this  was  put  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  he  seized 
upon  it  eagerly,  as  such  natures  do,  and  welcomed  the  con¬ 
venient  means  of  escape  from  a  responsibility  which  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  free  of.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  whom 
Sir  Henry  could  not  hope  to  have  condemned  but  was  too 
stubborn  to  let  go  were  being  made  ready  for  transfer  such  as 
was  suggested  for  Philip,  and  he  was  promptly  added  to  the 
list.  In  a  few  days  Rose  and  Lady  Frances  bade  him  a  tearful 
adieu  on  the  deck  of  a  prison  transport,  and  he  sailed  away  to 
fresh  adventures  across  the  sea. 

The  feeling  of  Rose  towards  this  turn  in  Philip’s  fortunes 
had  been  foreseen  by  Lady  Frances,  and  now  remained  to  be 
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utilized  for  furthering  the  next  step.  The  plan  of  getting 
Philip  sent  to  England  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  Rose  de¬ 
clared  ^her  purpose  to  get  herself  sent  with  him  at  whatever 
cost.  “If  General  Howe  will  not  let  me  go”,  she  said,  “I  will 
get  myself  arrested  and  sent  as  an  enemy”. 

John  Wentworth  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  ulterior 
part  of  his  scheming  partner’s  project  till  after  Philip  had  sailed. 
Then  it  was  divulged  to  him  as  afterthought.  “Rose  is  des¬ 
perate  ,  the  schemer  said  to  him.  “Her  attachment  for  Philip 
is  so  strong  that  she  will  go  to  any  length  to  keep  near  him. 
She  must  not  be  left  behind.  There  is  no  telling  what  trouble 
she  might  get  herself  into”. 

“That  is  apparent”,  said  the  hoodwinked  husband.  “We 
will  have  to  arrange  to  take  her  along  with  us”.  And  so  it 
was  decreed  that  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  long  suf¬ 
fering  Frances  and  the  hated  one  at  Portsmouth  should  remain 
where  Philip’s  fortunes  had  strangely  cast  it.  Rose  should  not 
go  back  to  Portsmouth — at  least,  not  for  the  present;  and  there 
would  be  time  and  opportunity  to  make  the  separation  per¬ 
manent.  The  essentially  feminine  part,  a  fresh  wardrobe  for 
Rose,  was  speedily  supplied,  and  early  in  the  new  year  all  set 
sail  for  London,  the  Waga  with  the  rest,  after  he  had  trodden 
out  his  mute  protest  against  being  separated  from  both  Philip 
and  Rose. 

The  activity  and  success  of  American  privateering  had  so 
alarmed  British  trade  that  the  Admiralty  had  been  compelled  to 
yield  to  its  demand  for  more  protection  than  the  regular  naval 
establishment  could  furnish ;  and  resort  was  had  to  Letters-of- 
Marque,  privateers  themselves  in  all  except  name,  to  convoy 
merchantmen  and  guard  them  against  the  “pirates”  preying 
upon  them.  Paul  Jones  had  already  become  the  terror  of  the 
sea,  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  hurried  to  France  after  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  where  he  was  preparing  to  ravage  the 
British  coast  with  a  squadron  which  the  French  were  fitting 
out  for  him.  Hence  the  Admiralty  were  calling  home  from 
American  waters  to  cope  with  him  a  number  of  these  irregular 
ships.  In  one  of  them  the  Wentworths  took  passage,  the  Ben¬ 
gal,  a  lumbering  East-Indiaman  of  twenty-four  guns  and  a  full 
crew  trained  to  small  arms  as  well  as  the  heavier  armament. 

The  Bengal  was  of  good  size,  and,  like  all  of  her  kind  in 
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that  day,  was  built  to  be  part  merchantman,  part  passenger  ship, 
and  part  man-of-war.  She  rode  high  out  of  the  water,  and  be¬ 
low  the  main  deck  aft  was  another,  answering  to  the  gun-room 
in  a  war-ship,  but  fitted  up  instead  for  a  passenger  cabin;  and 
in  this  the  little  party  ensconced  themselves  in  comparative  com¬ 
fort  for  the  winter  voyage. 

Rose  was  consumed  with  anxiety  for  Philip,  but  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  soothed  her  after  a  little  with  assurances  that  “Uncle  John’’ 
would  be  able  to  save  him  from  any  fate  worse  than  temporary 
imprisonment.  Both  women  were  glad  to  confine  their  serious 
conversation  to  this  topic,  and  even  when  it  could  no  longer 
avail  them  they  avoided  for  a  time  any  reference  to  the  past, 
especially  anything  connected  with  Portsmouth.  But  one  day 
while  talking  of  Lady  Acland’s  letter  to  Rose  they  drifted  to 
the  strange  events  at  Quebec  which  had  brought  the  two  to¬ 
gether — the  prison-life,  the  meeting  with  Cochran,  and  the  trial 
of  Philip. 

“Robert  Cochran  loved  you,  Rose”,  said  Lady  Frances.  “It 
was  for  that  he  did  what  you  tell  me.  Men  will  do  strange 
things  for  love”. 

“Not  such  as  that,  Aunt”,  said  Rose  resolutely.  “There  is  a 
base  counterfeit  of  love,  you  know.  And  if  you  could  have 
seen  him  you  would  have  known  it  was  not  love,  but  the  coun¬ 
terfeit,  which  impelled  him.  You  would  not  have  had  me  yield 
to  him  to  save  my  life  and  Philip’s  both”. 

“Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  judging  him  unjustly?  You 
have  had  little  experience  of  such  things,  you  know”. 

“Sufficient  to  serve  me  for  such  an  occasion  as  that  was”, 
replied  Rose  with  emphasis.  “Besides,  a  woman’s  heart  tells 
her  enough”. 

Lady  Frances  thought  she  understood ;  and  she  laughed  a 
little  bitter  reply — the  old  vice  of  her  nature  asserting  itself  in 
spite  of  her.  “You  mean  Thomas  Pickering,  I  suppose”. 

Rose  gave  her  a  strange  look,  half  grieved,  half  angered, 
which  finally  melted  into  a  single  tear  coursing  down  her  cheek. 
“Yes”,  she  said  slowly,  but  frankly,  as  one  concealing  nothing. 

“Oh,”  said  Lady  Frances,  with  a  tone  and  look  which  with¬ 
ered — as  she  meant  the  word  to  do. 

Rose  could  not  retort,  as  her  heart  prompted — gratitude  to 
her  protector  forbade  it ;  nor  yet  could  she  endure  the  slighting 
allusion  to  one  whose  love  had  been  breathed  to  her  in  a  way 
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to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt.  Tears  were  her  only  refuge,  and 
she  cried. 

Again  had  Frances  Wentworth’s  fatal  defect  of  character  done 
its  deadly  work ;  and  again,  as  always  in  the  case  of  Rose,  did 
she  hasten  to  make  amends.  “Forgive  me,  dear”,  she  pleaded, 
as  all  her  old  tenderness  for  the  wounded  one  surged  back  into 
her  heart.  “I  did  not  know — ”. 

Incomplete  though  these  last  words  were,  their  meaning  yet 
carried  to  Rose,  and  she  dried  her  tears.  She  would  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  “I  do  not  mean  that  I  love  him”,  she  said  quietly. 
“I  do  not  know  if  I  ever  will.  Only  he  has  spoken  to  me”. 

“I  understand”,  said  the  anxious  Frances.  “I  am  glad  it  has 
gone  no  further.  He  is  not  of  our  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
engaging  in  this  rebellion”. 

Once  more  was  the  wrong  word  spoken  and  the  barrier  raised 
anew  between  the  two  whose  hearts  were  struggling  to  be  one. 
Instantly  Rose  recurred  to  her  own  and  Philip’s  part  in  the 
“rebellion”  and  to  the  mission  she  had  sent  her  waiting  lover 
upon.  As  for  herself  she  would  have  attempted  no  defence. 
Neither  would  she  have  ventured  any  excuse  for  the  rebellious 
Thomas.  But  Philip!  Never  could  she  hear  him  condemned, 
even  by  implication,  and  hold  her  peace. 

“It  has  not  been  given  us  to  know  of  what  kind  I  am”,  she 
said  calmly  and  regretfully;  “and  perhaps  it  doesn’t  matter. 
But  as  for  the  other  reason  you  mention” — -and  her  voice  grew 
firm — “as  for  that,  Philip  must  stand  condemned  in  your 
thought  also,  for  you  know  what  he  has  done.  I  cannot  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  wrong.  If  it  were  wrong  he  would  not  have 
done  it”. 

“Do  you  think  it  best  to  go  into  that,  Rose?”  said  Lady 
Frances  reprovingly.  “I  think  it  wiser  to  avoid  it.  But  may 
I  talk  with  you  about  Mr.  Pickering?” 

“About  his  addresses  to  me — nothing  more?”  Rose  asked, 
guardedly. 

“About  that  and  his  fitness  for  you”,  replied  Lady  Frances; 
and  the  compromise  was  agreed  to. 

Then  Rose  told  of  the  earlier  hesitant  wooing,  frankly,  as  she 
well  could,  and  laughing  a  little,  but  indulgently.  But  when 
it  came  to  telling  of  the  later  and  bolder  advances  she  grew 
circumspect  and  serious,  especially  as  to  her  manner  of  meeting 
them.  Once  or  twice  the  talk  led  dangerously  near  to  in- 
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quiries  about  the  present  whereabouts  of  Thomas,  but  was 
checked  in  time  and  diverted  into  other  channels.  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  listened  for  the  most  part,  but  finally  ventured  diplomatically 
some  general  observations  upon  the  evils  of  mesalliance. 

“Everything  known  about  your  origin”,  she  began,  “points 
unmistakably  to  distinguished  birth.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
know  this  for  a  certainty.  The  blood  of  high  ancestry  is  a 
precious  heritage,  but  it  is  not  ours  wholly,  to  do  wdth  as  we 
may;  it  is  given  in  trust,  not  to  be  vitiated.  We  who  are 
favored  with  it  are  in  duty  bound  to  pass  it  on  not  only  un¬ 
impaired  but  enriched.  An  ill-assorted  marriage  is  disloyalty 
to  ancestry  as  well  as  injustice  to  posterity”. 

Rose  was  not  much  impressed.  “My  idea  of  marriage”,  she 
replied,  “has  been  that  the  quality  of  the  person  one  proposes 
to  marry  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered — always  supposing 
there  is  love,  of  course”. 

“That  is  the  romantic  idea,  the  idea  which  holds  back  the 
progress  of  the  race  towards  perfection  and  happiness.  Blood 
is  persistent — you  have  many  times  shown  your  belief  in  that. 
An  evil  strain  may  be  held  in  check  for  one  generation,  only  to 
reassert  itself  in  another  with  the  energy  accumulated  by  rest”. 

“Then  one  must  needs  explore  many  lines  of  ancestry  before 
venturing  to  marry”,  said  Rose.  “If  your  theory  is  true,  how 
can  one  risk  the  venture  at  all?” 

“It  is  always  possible  to  discover  a  pure  line  with  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  certainty”,  said  Lady  Frances, 

“I  should  hardly  think  so”,  replied  Rose,  doubtinglv,  “con¬ 
sidering  the  prevalence  of  the  ‘romantic  idea’,  as  you  call  it. 
But  you  make  me  hesitate  more  than  ever  about  even  the 
thought  of  marriage.  I  don’t  believe  I  shall  ever  marry — -at 
least,  unless  Philip  does,  and  brings  some  one  between  me  and 
him;  and  I  hope  he  never  will”. 

Lady  Frances  discreetly  rested  the  argument  here,  content 
for  the  time  being  with  the  progress  she  had  made;  while  Rose 
preferred  a  pause  also  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  she  feared  a 
disclosure  of  the  one  thing  she  had  kept  back,  the  cruise  of  the 
Lady  Wentworth. 

At  a  later  time,  however,  the  subject  was  approached  again, 
this  time  by  way  of  Philip’s  attitude  towards  marriage.  Rose 
had  declared  her  belief  that  he  would  never  marry  and  re¬ 
iterated  her  hope  that  he  never  would;  whereat  Lady  Frances 
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P™tested-  You  do  wrong  to  indulge  such  a  hope”,  she  chided. 

Marriage  is  the  natural  and  proper  state  for  us  all,  the  ap¬ 
pointed  way  to  the  highest  earthly  happiness”. 

Most  proper  things  have  their  exceptions”,  said  Rose;  “and 
why  not  marriage?  Especially  for  Philip  and  me.  Neither  of 
us  will  ever  be  so  happy  with  another  as  we  will  be  with  each 
other”. 

Now  I  know  you  are  not  in  love!”  exclaimed  the  jubilant 
Frances,  clapping  her  hands  softly.  “A  girl  who  feels  that  way 
may  be  sure  her  heart  has  not  been  touched  with  the  great 
passion.  According  to  your  own  rule  you  should  not  marry 
Mr.  Pickering.  ‘Always  supposing  there  is  love’,  you  said!” 

“I  have  always  argued  it  that  way  myself”,  Rose  confessed; 
“and  I  feel  now  that  I  have  done  wrong  even  to  allow  Thomas 
to  hope.  I  shall  tell  him  so  when  I  see  him  and  put  an  end 
to  what  I  never  should  have  allowed  a  beginning. 

After  passing  mid-ocean  the  Bengal  encountered  a  constant 
succession  of  fierce  gales  which  kept  the  Wentworth  party 
closely  confined  to  their  cabin,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  all, 
especially  Lady  Frances,  whose  craving  for  action  was  so  in¬ 
tense.  At  last,  however,  the  elements  exhausted  their  rage, 
the  sky  cleared,  and  the  wind  died  down  to  a  brisk  sailing 
breeze.  The  cold  was  not  severe,  and,  although  the  ship  rolled 
heavily  in  the  deep  ground  swell  that  succeeded  the  long  season 
of  storm,  the  wearied  passengers  promptly  betook  themselves  to 
the  quarter-deck  at  the  Captain’s  invitation. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  of  a  short  day  in  January,  the  air  was 
clear  and  exhilarating,  and  the  sun  shed  a  benign  warmth  over 
all.  Under  such  influences  spirits  rose  and  conversation  waxed 
lively  and  even  gay.  Lady  Frances  bantered  the  Captain  till 
the  grim  sea-dog  caught  some  of  her  contagion  and  relaxed  into 
a  mild  gaiety  himself.  But  his  keen  adversary  detected  an  air 
of  anxiety  about  him  nevertheless,  and  he  was  forced  to  explain. 

Through  all  the  stress  of  weather  the  wind  had  held  astern 
or  at  least  abaft  the  beam.  The  Bengal's  spar  and  sail  plan 
was  adapted  to  the  long-reaching  of  East  India  voyages  in 
steady  trade  winds,  and  consequently  she  had  made  rapid  head¬ 
way  and  was  now  nearing  the  British  Channel. 

“We  are  liable  to  run  afoul  of  Paul  Jones  somewhere  in  these 
waters”,  the  Captain  said.  “He’s  a  daring  felloe  I  hear,  and 
a  fierce  fighter — apt  to  turn  up  in  unexpected  quarters  and 
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make  no  end  of  trouble.  If  we  meet  him,  Governor,  remember 
to  stow  the  ladies  in  the  hold  promptly.  That’s  below  the 
water  line  and  out  of  danger”. 

“Do  you  think  it  possible  he  could  capture  your  ship  or  sink 
her?”  Lady  Frances  asked  anxiously. 

“Oh  no”,  the  Captain  laughed;  “but  some  of  us  would  get 
hurt,  and  you  must  take  care”. 

“Then  you  would  sink  him — no,  I  don’t  want  you  to  do 
that!  Just  capture  him!  Bring  the  rascal  aboard  here!  I  want 
to  see  him  humbled.  Promise  me  you  will  do  that,  Captain”. 

“I  can  hardly  promise  so  much.  Jones  will  only  be  afloat  in 
some  lively  craft — something  that  can  strike  and  run,  or  dodge. 
The  Bengal  is  a  good  sailer  and  minds  her  helm  well  on  a 
straight  course  and  fairly  before  the  wind;  but  when  it  comes 
to  jumping  about  in  a  fight  with  a  featherweight  she’s  too  clum¬ 
sy.  I  would  have  to  depend  on  her  weight  of  broadside,  and 
that  means  not  capture  but  sinking”. 

While  they  yet  talked,  time  came  for  speculation  to  end  and 
preparation  to  begin ;  for  the  look-out  cried  down  from  the  miz- 
zen-top,  “Sail-Ho!”  and  all  ears  were  alert. 

“Where  away?”  called  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

“Starboard  quarter,  west  by  south-west,  hull  down,  sir”,  came 
the  prompt  reply. 

The  deck  officer  repeated  to  the  Captain,  and  he  climbed  to 
the  taff-rail  with  his  glass  to  take  observations. 

The  wind  was  straight  abeam  now,  gusty  and  baffling,  and 
the  Bengal  pointed  up  badly,  steered  hard,  and  made  much  lee¬ 
way,  as  always  she  did  under  such  sailing  conditions.  To  head 
up  more  to  the  wind,  or  to  put  about  and  make  for  the  stranger, 
would  make  sailing  even  more  difficult,  and  so  the  Captain  held 
to  his  course.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  stranger  had 
sighted  the  Bengal  and  was  heading  for  her;  and  a  little  later 
it  appeared  that  she  was  far  the  better  sailer  of  the  two,  for 
she  gained  rapidly  and  began  to  show  her  hull.  When  she  was 
six  miles  off  the  Captain  scanned  her  closely  and  slowly  cata¬ 
logued  her  points. 

“A  rakish  little  brig,  low  in  the  waist,  lean  as  a  hound,  sleek 
sailer,  handles  well,  takes  the  swell  lightly,  and  if  she’s  a  war¬ 
ship  she’ll  give  a  good  account  of  herself”. 

"Is  she  a  warship?”  Lady  Frances  asked  instantly. 

“Wait  a  bit.  If  she  is,  she’ll  be  opening  her  ports  presently, 
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and  we  11  take  her  measure.  But  she  may  not  be  an  enemy”. 

When  the  Captain  next  levelled  his  glass  he  announced  quick¬ 
ly,  “Her  ports  are  open,  four  of  them,  heavy  guns  probably, 
eight  broadside,  and  of  course  one  in  the  bow  and  another 
astern — ten  in  all  to  our  twenty- four.  Just  a  morsel  for  us  if 
we  have  to  deal  with  her”. 

“Do  you  think  it  is  Paul  Jones?”  Lady  Frances  pursued 
eagerly. 

“We’ll  know  soon.  If  it  is,  he’ll  make  a  fight,  great  as  the 
odds  are”. 

“I  hope  he  does!”  cried  the  daughter  of  the  Wentworth  line. 
“And  I  want  to  stand  right  here  and  see  it!” 

A  little  later  the  stranger’s  colors  were  made  out:  “The  rebel 
flag”  said  the  Captain;  “and  coming  on  like  mad.  I  believe  it’s 
Jones  all  right”. 

“Clear  ship  for  action!”  he  shouted  down  to  the  spar  deck. 
“Take  the  ladies  below,  Governor — to  the  hold,  mind.  Not  a 
very  tidy  place,  but  safe;  and  we’ll  make  a  quick  job  of  it  if 
we  get  a  chance — and  I  think  we  will”. 

Lady  Frances  demurred  a  little,  but  yielded  to  the  Governor’s 
urging;  and  the  party  went  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  ship 
to  await  the  issue. 

The  sun  was  near  setting,  but  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  moon 
at  its  full.  It  would  not  be  too  dark  to  fight,  and  everything 
was  made  ready.  The  stranger  came  up  swiftly  on  the  star¬ 
board  quarter,  and  a  cable  length  away  she  was  hailed ;  but  the 
only  answer  was  a  broadside  which  hulled  the  Bengal  in  three 
places  and  dismounted  one  of  her  heaviest  guns.  “Saucebox!” 
said  the  Captain,  laughing  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  audacity  of 
the  attack.  The  Britisher  waited  a  moment  and  then  let  go  a 
broadside  which  seemed  enough  to  send  the  little  brig  to  the  bot¬ 
tom;  but  she  only  shivered  a  moment  and  came  briskly  up 
abeam. 

There  was  method  in  this  madness,  as  it  soon  appeared.  The 
wind  had  slackened  till  the  Bengal  had  barely  enough  steering¬ 
way  to  hold  her  course.  The  brig  was  not  only  the  better  sail¬ 
er,  but  she  had  the  weather  gage.  In  addition,  she  carried  an 
unusual  spread  of  sail;  and  when  she  came  close  abreast  she 
took  the  BengaYs  wind  completely,  slowing  her  down  till  she 
lost  what  little  steering-way  she  had.  At  this  the  Bengal  sagged 
off  and  swung  before  the  wind  so  much  that  her  broadside  could 
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no  longer  be  brought  to  bear  when  her  guns  were  reshotted. 
“Clever  trick”,  said  the  Captain,  still  laughing.  “Point  her  up 
again!”  he  shouted;  “and  be  quick  about  it”. 

But  before  the  turn  could  be  made  the  brig  had  shot  ahead 
so  far  that  the  next  broadside  went  wild.  Then  came  another 
surprise.  The  brig  suddenly  put  her  helm  hard  a-port  and 
darted  across  the  Bengal's  bows.  The  larger  ship  was  not 
quick  enough  to  turn  her  head,  and  a  terrific  discharge  of  grape 
and  chain-shot  raked  her  fore  and  aft.  The  havoc  to  her  rig¬ 
ring  added  to  the  difficulty  of  sailing  her,  and  the  Captain’s  lev¬ 
ity  ceased.  “D — d  if  that  wasn’t  smart  sailing  he  growled. 
“But  I’ll  blow  her  out  of  the  water  before  she  can  do  it  again”. 

The  brig  headed  into  the  wind  quickly  and  went  off  close- 
hauled  to  starboard  and  out  of  effective  range.  There  was  no 
lack  of  sea  room,  and  by  falling  off  and  running  before  the  wind 
the  Bengal  might  have  put  herself  on  more  even  terms  with  her 
adversary  and  prevented  a  repetition  of  this  dextrous  maneuver. 
But  the  obstinate  Englishman  refused  the  obvious  resort  and 
held  on  his  course.  “I’ll  not  be  turned  aside  by  this  jumping- 
jack  of  the  sea”,  he  muttered.  “One  or  two  more  broadsides 
will  finish  her”. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  brig  was  able  to  repeat  her  performance, 
catching  the  Bengal  on  the  crest  of  a  swell  this  time  and  get¬ 
ting  a  broadside  in  well  below  the  water  line ;  then  cutting 
athwart  her  hawse  again  and  raking  her  from  stem  to  stern  as 
before.  Not  till  the  victim  of  these  tactics  had  suffered  a  third 
application  did  he  head  down  the  wind  and  put  an  end  to  them. 
“Now  then,  come  near  me  if  you  dare,  or  let  me  get  near  you”, 
he  swore.  “It’ll  be  give  and  take  from  this  on,  and  at  that 
game  I’ll  soon  worst  you”. 

The  boast  was  not  so  easily  made  good.  The  Bengal’s  rig¬ 
ging  was  a  shredded  tangle — sails  riddled,  stays  and  braces  cut, 
and  demoralization  everywhere ;  while  her  enemy  had  only 
been  hulled  and  showed  no  signs  of  distress.  Moreover,  it  was 
the  lively  brig  and  not  the  heavy-footed  Indiaman  which  would 
dictate  whether  far  or  near  should  be  the  word. 

It  was  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  in  the  dim  light  the  larger 
ship  showed  the  better.  The  brig  followed  the  lead  of  her 
adversary,  running  with  her  down  the  wind,  but  keeping  well 
off  to  starboard.  At  this  range  broadside  followed  broadside  in 
quick  exchange.  The  brig’s  fewer  guns  were  much  the  heavier, 
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and  the  contest  was  not  unequal  as  to  weight  of  metal;  while 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  Bengal  made  her  the  easier  mark.  Her 
gun  deck  now,  and  not  her  rigging,  was  the  aim.  Gun  after 
gun  was  dismounted  or  broken  off,  great  gaps  were  torn  in  her 
side,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  began  to  cumber  the  space. 
The  brig  would  dance  up  to  the  crest  of  a  swell,  deliver  her 
fire  instantly,  and  then  duck  into  a  hollow  like  a  sentient  being. 
Few  and  far  between  were  the  shots  that  caught  her. 

The  Bengal  was  suffering  too  much  to  continue  fighting  of 
such  a  sort,  and  she  tried  fouling.  She  was  enough  in  the  lead 
to  make  the  maneuver  possible,  especially  in  the  night-time, 
and  there  was  even  hope  of  success.  “Starboard  helm,  and  lay 
her  on  board!”  roared  the  Captain,  all  the  conceit  taken  out 
of  him  now.  “She’s  pounding  us  to  pieces,  d — n  her!” 

The  brig  detected  the  movement,  and  instead  of  waiting  to 
be  fouled  changed  her  course  and  headed  across  the  Bengal's 
bows  in  season  to  send  another  raking  broadside  of  grape  hurt¬ 
ling  through  her  rigging  and  upper  parts.  Both  jockeyed  for 
position  as  they  straightened  out  before  the  wind  again,  but  the 
brig  kept  to  the  weakened  side  of  her  adversary,  and  it  was 
give  and  take  once  more,  as  the  Englishman  wished. 

For  an  hour  longer  they  hammered  at  one  another,  each  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  shot  that  would  settle  the  contest.  The  brig’s 
gunnery  became  more  and  more  effective,  and  many  of  her 
shots  pierced  the  Bengal’s  hull  between  wind  and  water.  Most 
of  them,  however,  found  her  gun-deck,  and  the  havoc  there  grew 
appalling.  The  original  starboard  battery  had  been  wrecked, 
and  one  after  another  the  port  guns  had  been  shifted  across. 
The  whole  exposed  side  was  a  wreck  of  splintered  timbers  and 
sheathing.  The  deck  was  strewed  with  the  fragments  and 
slippery  with  blood.  The  crew  were  bespattered  with  gore, 
and  a  litter  of  severed  legs  and  arms  sickened  them  and  sapped 
their  courage.  The  cock-pit  was  crowded  with  mangled  forms, 
and  the  red  life  current  from  their  veins  dripped  upon  the 
heads  of  the  huddled  passengers  on  the  hold  below. 

At  last  the  Bengal’s  rudder  post  was  shivered,  and  she  no 
longer  obeyed  her  helm.  “Make  ready  to  repel  boarders!”  the 
Captain  shouted  without  an  instant’s  delay,  knowing  well  what 
to  expect  as  soon  as  his  plight  should  be  discovered ;  and  up  to 
the  tops  and  poop-deck,  forecastle  and  spar-deck,  half  the  crew 
swarmed  with  musket  and  cutlass  for  the  final  fray. 
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But  fortune  was  not  wholly  partial;  for  just  as  the  brig 
would  have  made  a  dash  to  grapple  her  helpless  foe  her  own 
rudder  became  hopelessly  wedged,  and  she  too  was  the  sport  of 
chance.  At  first  the  ships  went  apart  and  were  lost  to  sight  of 
each  other.  But  a  little  later  both  fell  into  the  same  trough 
of  the  sea  and  wallowed  together,  stern  to  stern,  two  cable 
lengths  between  them,  and  slowly  drifting  nearer.  The  wind 
had  suddenly  fallen  to  a  dead  calm,  and  even  with  rudders 
restored  the  situation  could  not  have  improved. 

As  soon  as  the  cripples  discovered  each  other  in  this  position 
both  opened  fire  with  their  stern  guns,  the  Bengal  with  two, 
but  the  brig  with  only  one;  no  others  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
Both  kept  to  the  trough  and  gradually  drifted  closer  without 
getting  out  of  line  or  exposing  a  side  to  the  fire.  The  brig  now 
for  the  first  time  showed  clear  signs  of  distress,  for  her  port 
sills  were  well  down  towards  the  water,  and  she  seemed  pitch¬ 
ing  by  the  head  as  if  about  to  sink.  As  they  came  within  hail¬ 
ing  distance  she  ceased  firing,  and  the  Captain  from  the  Bengal’s 
taffrail  demanded  to  know  if  she  surrendered.  “We  strike”, 
came  the  reply,  and  at  the  same  instant  her  colors  came  down 
in  token  of  the  end.  “Lower  away  the  boats!”  roared  the 
Englishman,  as  eager  now  to  save  life  as  before  he  had  been  to 
destroy  it ;  and  such  craft  as  survived  were  quickly  in  the  water 
and  hurrying  to  the  sinking  enemy. 

Word  went  at  once  to  the  hold  that  the  battle  was  won,  and 
Lady  Frances  led  the  way  back  to  the  quarter-deck  and  even 
up  to  the  taff-rail  beside  the  Captain.  “Is  it  really  Paul  Jones, 
sir?”  she  asked  breathlessly  as  soon  as  she  gained  the  highest 
footing  and  saw  the  crew  of  the  brig  being  taken  off. 

“We  shall  know  in  a  few  minutes”,  replied  the  Captain. 
“The  way  he  fought  his  ship  leads  me  to  think  so”. 

The  ships  were  almost  in  contact  now,  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  brig  would  not  remain  afloat  many  minutes.  Rose  was  at 
the  taffrail  with  the  rest,  and,  unlike  Lady  Frances,  her  chief 
concern  was  for  the  safety  of  the  vanquished  crew.  “Oh,  can’t 
they  hurry  more?”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  the  wounded 
slowly  lowered  to  the  boats.  “The  poor  fellows  will  all  be 
drowned !” 

“The  wounded  are  mostly  off”,  replied  the  Captain.  “They 
are  taking  the  last  now.  The  others  can  swim  till  we  pick 
them  up,  and  the  dead  of  course  will  go  down  with  the  ship”. 
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Hardly  had  the  assurance  been  spoken  when  the  brig  set 
tied  quickly  by  the  head,  her  stern  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  they 
watched  her  plunge  to  her  grave  with  her  dead  in  loving  em¬ 
brace.  As  she  went  down,  the  watchers  gazed  in  silent  rever¬ 
ence;  the  moon  shone  its  brightest,  as  if  to  light  the  way;  and 
now  for  the  first  time  the  gallant  brig  revealed  herself ;  for,  blaz¬ 
oned  across  her  stern  in  flashing  white,  they  read,  “John  Hamp¬ 
den!” 

To  Rose  alone  the  revelation  was  a  message;  and  she  answered 
it.  While  the  others  watched  the  waters  close  above  the  van¬ 
ished  ship,  she  stole  away  and  ran  down  to  the  gun-deck.  As  she 
picked  her  way  to  the  companion-hatch,  a  boat  crew  were  lifting 
a  heavy  officer  through  a  shattered  gun  port,  dying  of  a  ghast¬ 
ly  wound  in  his  side.  “He’s  the  Captain”,  they  said,  as  they 
brought  him  aboard  and  started  for  the  cock-pit.  “I  have  but 
a  moment  to  live”,  the  sufferer  murmured  feebly.  “Lay  me 
down,  and  leave  me,  if  you  will”. 

The  wishes  of  the  dying  are  commands,  even  between  ene¬ 
mies;  and  they  stretched  him  on  the  deck,  prone  in  the  blood 
of  those  he  had  slain — fittest  baptism  for  warrior  at  death’s 
portal. 

As  Rose  was  passing,  the  glare  of  a  ship  lantern  lighted  up  his 
ashen  face,  and  she  staggered  to  her  knees  beside  him.  Bending 
over  him,  she  kissed  his  gray  lips,  and  life  struggled  back  into 
the  quivering  form.  Her  white  face  hung  above  his,  and  he 
smiled  rapturously.  A  light  ineffable  returned  to  his  fading 
eyes  for  an  instant,  then  they  closed  in  death,  as  if  to  imprison 
the  sweet  vision  for  eternity. 

We  cannot  know,  but  we  may  well  believe,  that  for  Thomas 
Pickering’s  parting  soul  more  joy  was  crowded  into  that  swift 
moment  than  would  content  a  lifetime  of  peaceful  endeavor. 

Rose  was  led  away  to  the  cabin  in  a  welter  of  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions  which  rent  her  being  as  the  battle  had  rent  material  things 
about  her.  Lady  Frances  had  missed  her  companion,  and  came 
flying  to  the  scene  at  its  climax.  One  quick  glance  told  her 
even  more  than  the  truth — what  would  still  have  been  denied ; 
and  her  sure  grip  on  herself,  so  sufficient  in  all  crucial  moments 
of  her  life  before,  failed  her  now,  and  she  fled  in  panic  after 
Rose.  John  Wentworth  had  come  in  time  to  divine  what  was 
passing,  and  even  he  was  not  unmoved.  He  stood  a  moment 
looking  into  the  dead  face  upturned  to  him,  then  bowed  his 
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head  and  slowly  followed  his  womenkind.  The  Waga  had  ap¬ 
peared  also,  quitting  his  service  at  the  pumps,  and,  back  in  the 
shadows,  he  mutely  trod  out  the  measure  of  his  emotion. 

But  none  save  Rose  knew  what  was  hidden  under  the  name 
of  John  Hampden. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

Lady  Susan  to  the  Rescue 

FORTUNE  did  not  desert  the  Bengal  in  her  extrem¬ 
ity  ;  for  the  calm  continued  through  the  night  and 
day  following  the  battle,  and  before  it  ended  the 
shot  holes  below  her  water  line  had  been  plugged,  an 
improvised  rudder  fitted  on,  and  her  rigging  suffi¬ 
ciently  restored  to  make  her  manageable  in  moderate  weather. 
But  until  the  repairs  were  completed  and  safety  assured,  the 
suspense  in  the  little  cabin  was  so  great  that  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  startling  disclosure  which  had  followed  the  sinking 
of  the  brig.  Even  then  Lady  Francis  refrained;  for  Rose 
showed  such  signs  of  agitation  that  it  seemed  merciful  to  await 
her  calmer  mood.  Besides,  Thomas  Pickering  was  dead ;  and 
that  fact  atoned  for  all  before. 

Rose  had  stood  mute  and  trembling  as  she  saw  her  hapless 
lover’s  body  committed  to  the  deep  along  with  those  of  the 
Bengal’s  crew  whom  he  had  slain,  and  after  that  she  kept  to 
herself  and  was  silent.  Even  now  that  she  knew  he  had  died 
at  her  behest,  as  it  were,  to  prove  his  love,  she  was  still  in  doubt 
whether  she  had  loved  him,  or  would  love  his  memory  hence¬ 
forth.  Neither  could  she  bring  herself  to  deny  that  some  sort 
of  response  to  his  passion  had  been  awakened  in  her  breast  and 
seemed  still  to  retain  a  place  there.  Moved  she  had  been  by  his 
suit,  and  most  profoundly  moved  by  his  death;  but  somehow 
her  feeling  failed  to  accord  with  her  conception  of  love.  Her 
thoughts  dwelt  long  upon  the  theme  without  avail;  but  at 
length,  like  Lady  Frances,  she  reflected  that  death  had  removed 
the  problem  into  a  realm  where  it  was  vain  to  follow,  and  some 
surcease  came.  “I  am  stunned,  and  cannot  tell — -not  now”, 
she  murmured.  “And  perhaps  it  were  better  not  to  know, 
since  he  is  dead”. 

Both  women  thus  arrived  at  the  way  by  which  they  soon 
passed  from  active  concern  for  the  dead  Thomas  to  absorbing 
interest  in  the  living  Philip;  and  never  after  in  their  inter¬ 
course  was  there  any  approach  by  either  to  the  one  subject  which 
could  mar  it.  The  rest  of  the  voyage  was  uneventful,  and  in  a 
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few  days  the  Bengal  was  warped  into  her  dock  at  London  and 
the  travellers  safely  housed  in  the  “Blue  Bear”  on  Holborn 
Hill,  where  John  Wentworth  had  lodged  in  his  gay  bachelor 
days. 

Promptly  on  their  arrival  the  Wentworths  began  a  hunt  for 
a  house;  for  Lady  Frances  insisted  upon  an  establishment  of  her 
own,  one,  moreover,  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  Governor  of  a 
Royal  Province,  however  shadowy  that  dignity  had  now  be¬ 
come  in  the  case  of  her  liege  lord.  This  search  occupied  many 
days,  during  which  Rose  was  much  alone  and  growing  more 
and  more  impatient  for  news  of  Philip,  which  was  to  be  sought 
at  the  War  Office  as  soon  as  the  matter  of  a  residence  should 
be  settled.  But  chance  brought  earlier  tidings. 

The  “Blue  Bear”  was  one  of  the  long-time  coaching  inns  that 
clustered  about  Holborn  in  the  days  of  stage-coach  travel,  and 
Rose  became  interested  in  watching  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  man}'  coaches  which  made  the  ancient  hostelry  their 
London  terminal.  The  front  and  two  wings  of  the  building 
enclosed  an  inner  court  where  their  passengers  were  set  down 
and  taken  up;  and  around  this  ran  galleries  from  which  fre¬ 
quenters  viewed  the  greetings  and  adieux  which  enlivened  the 
scene,  much  as  the  same  curious  class  haunt  the  coming  and 
going  of  railway  trains  in  these  later  days. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  her  stay  at  the  inn  Rose  was  leaning 
over  the  rail  of  the  upper  gallery  as  the  Dorchester  coach  de¬ 
posited  its  load  of  dusty  travellers  in  the  courtyard,  and  her 
attention  became  fixed  upon  a  bustling  energetic  woman  among 
them  who  was  sorting  out  her  many  belongings  from  a  pro¬ 
miscuous  mass  of  baggage  and  giving  orders  for  their  disposal. 
Something  in  the  woman’s  manner  seemed  reminiscent,  and  she 
scanned  her  closely  till  a  good  view  of  her  face  was  presented 
as  she  looked  up  to  the  gallery  in  response  to  a  noisy  greeting 
from  a  group  of  young  dandies  who  had  espied  her.  It  was 
none  other  than  Lady  Susan  O’Brien,  up  from  her  Dorsetshire 
home  at  the  summons  of  her  mother,  the  widowed  Countess  of 
Ilchester;  and  Rose  recognized  her  on  the  instant.  Down  into 
the  yard  she  flew  and  crowded  forward  in  the  bustle  till  she 
reached  the  old-time  friend  and  mentor  the  story  of  whose  love 
and  marriage  had  so  puzzled  and  delighted  her  youth. 

“Dear  Lady  Susan !”  she  cried,  both  hands  extended.  “Don’t 
you  know  me — Rose  Carillon?” 
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“Rose  Carillon!”  Lady  Susan  echoed,  taking  the  proffered 
hands  and  holding  them  doubtingly.  “Where  on  earth  have 
you  come  from?  Tell  me,  before  I  drop  dead!” 

From  New  York,  and  Portsmouth — and  almost  dying  my¬ 
self  in  this  lonesome  old  world  where  I  know  nobody.  How 
fortunate  to  find  you!  Do  come  in  out  of  this  crowd,  if  only 
for  a  minute,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  I  come  to  be  here”. 

Up  to  the  Wentworth  apartments  they  hurried,  each  venting 
her  surprise  and  delight  anew  as  they  went,  and  there  Rose  told 
in  swift  snatches  what  had  brought  her  to  London,  and  asked 
breathlessly  at  the  end  if  Lady  Susan  knew  anything  of  Philip. 

“Imprisoned  as  a  spy,  and  brought  here  to  be  tried!”  cried 
Lady  Susan.  “I  thought  he  was  tried  and  cleared  of  that  two 
years  ago.  Sister  Harriet  Acland  wrote  us  he  was.  I  laughed  till 
I  cried  when  I  read  how  you  outwitted  them  all,  the  wretches!” 

“But  this  is  another  time—” 

“He’s  done  it  again  ?  Good  for  him !  They  can’t  prove  it, 
can  they?  Never  mind  if  they  can.  We’ll  find  some  way  to  get 
him  out  of  their  clutches”. 

It  was  plain  that  Lady  Susan  was  an  open  partisan  of  the 
“rebels”  in  America.  Not  that  she  cared,  or  even  understood 
much,  what  the  trouble  was  about ;  but  because  she  detested 
the  King  and  all  the  powers  under  whose  ban  she  had  fallen 
and  still  remained.  She  had  returned  to  England  before  actual 
hostilities  had  begun  in  the  Colonies,  to  become  a  pensioner  up¬ 
on  the  meagre  and  grudging  bounty  of  her  family.  The  Stins- 
ford  manor-house  down  near  Dorchester  had  been  assigned  to 
her,  and  there  she  was  living  in  seclusion  upon  the  few  hundred 
a  year  doled  out  to  her, — enough,  surely,  to  embitter  one  of  her 
nature  and  birth  against  an  established  order  which  thus  ground 
her  down. 

Rose  took  heart  from  the  sympathy  so  promptly  revealed, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hurried  explanation  of  Philip’s  new 
dilemma  when  the  Wentworths  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene. 

“Bless  you,  Frances  Wentworth!  You  here  too?”  Lady  Su¬ 
san  exclaimed.  “Rose  didn’t  tell  me  this.  Is  all  America 
coming  over?  I’ve  been  expecting  John  Burgoyne  and  the  rest 
of  the  King’s  valiants,  but  not  a  rebel  invasion”. 

Lady  Frances  hesitated,  and  Rose  was  in  a  flutter  of  alarm; 
but  the  Governor  bridged  the  pause. 

“All  the  same,  I  see  you  have  a  welcome  ready  for  such  in- 
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vaders”,  he  laughed;  but  Lady  Susan  ignored  the  jest,  as  well 
as  the  reserve  of  Lady  Frances,  in  the  warmth  of  her  greeting. 

“You’ll  conquer  England  in  no  time”,  she  declared,  as  she 
surveyed  the  still  surpassing  beauty  of  her  friend ;  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Wentworths  unbent. 

“We  are  not  here  for  conquest”,  she  smiled.  “Our  first  con¬ 
cern  is  for  Philip, — Rose  has  told  you  about  him,  of  course— 
and  then  Mr.  Wentworth  hopes  to  be  of  service  in  ending  this 
dreadful  rebellion”. 

“Never  you  mind,  your  soldiers  will  do  that  soon  enough”, 
replied  Lady  Susan.  “Grandma  Howe  will  surrender  next, 
and  I  hear  the  French  are  getting  ready  to  nudge  him.  But 
poor  Philip!  How  long  has  he  been  here?” 

“They  sent  him  from  New  York  on  the  Hellas  two  months  ago 
with  a  lot  of  other  prisoners.  He  cannot  have  been  here  long”. 

“Why,  the  Hellas  landed  a  cargo  of  prisoners  at  Weymouth 
only  last  week.  They  are  down  there  in  old  Sandsfoot  Castle 
now.  I  live  close  by  there,  and  heard  all  about  it.  Philip  is 
among  them  of  course,  and  I’ll  go  and  see  him  the  moment  I 
get  back”. 

Rose  was  all  excitement  at  this  unexpected  development,  and 
immediately  began  to  ask  the  distance  to  Weymouth,  how  to 
get  there,  and  a  dozen  other  questions  indicating  her  purpose 
to  go  there  at  once;  to  all  which  Lady  Susan  put  an  end  by 
promptly  inviting  her  to  Stinsford.  The  Governor  and  Lady 
Frances  as  promptly  raised  objections,  but  the  voluble  Susan 
sided  with  Rose,  and  between  them  every  obstacle  raised  by  the 
more  discreet  friends  of  Philip  was  bowled  over, — the  real  and 
substantial  reasons  for  opposition  being  such  as  politeness  did 
not  permit  to  be  advanced.  So  it  was  quickly  settled  that  Rose 
should  go,  and  Lady  Susan  hurried  away  to  her  mother. 

This  chance  meeting  of  old  friends  was  fruitful  of  another 
gratifying  result.  Lady  Susan’s  errand  in  London  was  to  con¬ 
duct  Lady  Ilchester  to  Abbotsbury  down  on  the  Dorset  coast 
near  Weymouth,  one  of  the  family’s  many  country  houses  be¬ 
tween  which  the  old  Countess  constantly  vibrated.  Her  town 
house  in  the  fashionable  West  End  was  to  be  closed,  and  on 
hearing  of  the  Wentworths’s  arrival  and  their  quest  for  an  es¬ 
tablishment,  she  made  them  an  offer  of  it,  which  they  glady 
accepted.  In  a  week  Lady  Frances  was  housed  in  it  quite  to 
her  liking,  and  Rose  was  on  her  way  to  Philip,  who  proved 
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upon  inquiry  at  the  War  Office  to  be  confined  in  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  prison-fort  as  had  been  surmised. 

Sandsfoot  Castle  was  an  ancient  fortress,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Tudors,  and  not  especially  secure  as  a  prison;  and 
Lady  Susan’s  fertile  brain  was  quick  to  conceive  that  escape 
from  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  feat  for  Philip,  with  a  little 
aid  from  without.  Accordingly  she  entered  at  once  upon  plans 
to  that  end.  As  soon  as  she  had  settled  her  mother  at  Abbots- 
bury  she  arranged  for  a  visit  to  Weymouth  by  way  of  recon¬ 
naissance  and  preliminary  survey.  “Keep  your  eyes  open”,  she 
admonished  Rose  as  they  made  preparations  for  the  enterprise. 
“Between  us  we  will  discover  some  loop-hole,  and  if  we  can  get  to 
see  Philip  and  tell  him,  he’ll  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it”. 

“But  will  they  let  us  see  him?”  Rose  asked  doubtingly.  “At 
Quebec  it  was  impossible”. 

“We’ll  wheedle  them  somehow.  Men  are  such  fools, — when 
women  set  out  in  earnest  to  get  favors  from  them.  I  hate  to 
flatter  them, — it’s  a  sort  of  lying,  you  know;  but  I  can  do  it, 
when  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  And  so  can  you,  I  guess”. 

“I  do  not  count  ability  to  sway  men  among  my  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  I  wTill  do  my  best  if  it  comes  to  that”. 

“Never  say  that  to  me,  Rose  Carillon.  I  know  all  about 
your  achievement  at  Quebec.  Didn’t  John  Acland  acknowledge 
that  you  made  him  betray  the  Empire, — and  he  the  most  fanatic 
worshipper  of  that  fetich  who  ever  drew  breath?” 

“But  that  was  different, — I  could  never  do  it  again.  I  lied 
outright,  you  know, — I  had  to”. 

“Of  course  you  did, — and  they  all  knew  it.  But  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  you,  and  that  was  enough,  wasn’t  it?  Oh, 
you’ll  do  for  this  business”. 

With  this  the  pair  set  out  for  Weymouth  to  try  their  wo¬ 
man’s  wit  against  whatever  they  might  encounter. 

Strangely  enough  they  found  in  Philip’s  keeper  one  in  whom 
the  baser  and  better  human  qualities  were  so  at  war  with  each 
other  that  the  chance  ascendency  of  either  would  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  whatever  arts  they  might  employ  to  “whee¬ 
dle”  him  to  their  purpose;  for  the  fortunes  of  war  had  brought 
to  the  command  of  Sandsfoot  Castle  a  no  less  uncertain  per¬ 
sonage  than  Major  Robert  Rogers  of  varied  allegiance  and 
doubtful  reliance. 

This  modern  Paladin  had  found  a  market  for  his  talents  in 
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England,  whither  he  went  after  his  visit  to  Portsmouth  three 
years  before.  The  War  Office  had  listened  to  his  glowing  tales 
of  loyal  hosts  in  America  who  frowned  upon  the  rebellion  and 
only  needed  a  leader  to  enlist  them  actively  in  the  King’s  ser¬ 
vice;  and  thither  he  was  sent  to  recruit  a  corps  of  such  for  the 
first  campaign  around  New  York.  His  success  in  this  under¬ 
taking  fell  short  of  his  promise,  but  was  enough  to  keep  him 
under  pay,  which  was  the  most  vital  of  his  aims  at  the  time. 
The  American  triumph  at  Saratoga,  however,  filled  him  with 
alarm  for  his  safety;  for  before  going  to  England  he  had  given 
his  parole  to  Washington  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Col¬ 
onies.  His  smooth  tongue  soon  won  him  a  transfer  to  a  safer 
field,  and  he  was  sent  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  to  Weymouth, 
where  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Castle.  Such  was  the  man  with  whom  Lady  Susan  and 
Rose  had  come  to  measure  wits. 

The  Major  had  his  headquarters  in  a  well  appointed  house 
outside  the  fortress,  and  in  this  he  received  his  visitors  with 
elaborate  politeness ;  for  his  practised  eye  perceived  at  once 
that  they  were  of  quality,  and  his  calculating  brain  that  they 
might  sometime  be  made  of  service  to  him. 

Lady  Susan  introduced  herself,  and  then  presented  her  com¬ 
panion:  “M’lle  Rose  Carillon  from  America,  Major  Rogers; 
a  protege  of  Governor  and  Lady  Wentworth  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Province.  She  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  brother, 
Philip  Carillon,  who  is  a  prisoner  in  your  keeping”. 

They  had  learned  the  name  of  the  commandant  before  going 
to  the  fortress,  and  Rose  had  voiced  her  surmise  that  he  was 
the  American  adventurer  one  of  whose  latter-day  boasts  was 
that  he  had  rescued  her  at  Rocher  Fendu, — “choicest  jewell 
ever  snatched  from  the  ruck  of  war”,  he  had  sworn  to  Colonel 
Michael  over  their  cups  at  Portsmouth.  She  blushed  as  she 
told  this  to  Lady  Susan,  and  that  severe  critic  of  men  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  good 'omen  as  well  as  proof  of  her  general  estimate 
of  the  sex.  “Don’t  forget  it  when  we  meet  the  fellow”,  she 
added ;  and  the  admonition  was  not  lost. 

Rose  lifted  her  veil  and  smiled  her  best  as  she  was  presented, 
and  her  monitor  watched  the  effect. 

The  Major  had  a  wife  somewhere  in  America,  but  she  had 
become  a  mere  appendage  long  since  dropped  off  and  abandoned. 
Like  most  soldiers  of  fortune  he  had  not  taken  kindly  to  the 
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matrimonial  yoke  and  was  frankly  a  free  lance  in  love  as  well 
as  war.  With  hand  on  heart  and  with  such  grace  as  he  could 
command  he  bowed  low  to  Rose,  but  quite  forgot  to  include 
Lady  Susan  in  his  salutation.  His  eye  kindled  with  the  light  of 
admiration  at  first,  but  quickly  dimmed  to  a  watery  leer,  which 
Lady  Susan  was  prompt  to  take  note  of. 

“I  remember  you  at  Portsmouth, — and  at  an  earlier  date 
than  you  remember”,  he  smiled,  with  a  persistent,  staring  smile 
that  made  Rose  uncomfortable.  “I  am  pleasantly  surprised  to 
meet  you  here,  and  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to  serve  you”. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  kind  assurance,  sir”,  she  said.  “I 
felt  sure  from  my  knowledge  of  you  that  you  would  permit  me 
to  see  my  unfortunate  brother”. 

“Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  grant  your  request”, 
he  replied ;  “but  my  orders  are  very  strict  to  allow  no  one  to  see 
the  prisoners  in  my  charge.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  friend, 
— if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you  so”. 

“Certainly  we  should  be  friends, — we  are,  I  am  sure,  though 
our  acquaintance  is  slight”,  said  Rose  with  a  charming  frankness 
plainly  assumed.  “You  can  trust  me,  Major,  and  my  friend, 
Lady  O’Brien,  who  will  be  your  friend  also  for  my  sake.  No 
one  shall  know  if  you  let  us  see  Philip, — and  you  may  be 
present”. 

The  Major  took  on  an  air  of  injured  innocence  so  palpably 
false  that  Lady  Susan  smiled  in  derision.  He  caught  her  at 
this,  and  his  air  stiffened  into  one  of  affronted  honor. 

“Ladies”,  he  frowned,  “a  soldier  obeys  orders  because  they 
are  orders,  not  because  he  fears  disobedience  will  be  found  out”. 

“Of  course,  of  course”,  Lady  Susan  apologized.  “Well  said! 
Major  Rogers.  If  the  sentiment  is  not  universally  true,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  it  rules  your  conduct.  Believe  me,  M’lle  Caril¬ 
lon  did  not  mean  to  doubt  it”. 

“Then  we  understand  each  other,  and  no  harm  is  done”,  he 
affected.  “If  I  seemed  too  punctillious  you  will  appreciate  my 
scruples  when  I  remind  you  that  they  have  been  bred  in  me 
by  a  lifetime  of  honorable  service  under  many  flags”. 

“We  certainly  do  appreciate  them,  sir”,  Rose  hastened  to 
assure  him;  “and  we  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  this  business 
that  we  have  to  do  with  one  who  entertains  such  laudable 
views  of  duty  as  you  have  expressed”. 

Lady  Susan  enjoyed  the  comedy  for  its  own  sake,  and  winked 
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to  Rose  to  go  on.  But  that  novice,  feeling  her  resources  failing, 
looked  appealingly  to  her  more  accomplished  partner  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  which  she  promptly  did. 

“M’lle  is  quite  right”,  she  began.  ‘‘A  gentleman  of  honor 
is  always  a  delight  to  ladies  who  have  to  deal  with  him.  We 
shall  get  on  famously  now  that  we  know  our  footing.  Now 
I  am  sure  you  construe  your  orders  too  literally  when  you  hold 
that  they  will  not  permit  an  interview  with  Philip  in  your 
presence”. 

“Possibly  I  do”,  the  Major  conceded.  “Certainly  I  should 
be  insensible  to  that  which  appeals  most  powerfully  to  a  man 
of  the  world  like  myself  if  I  did  not  incline  to  a  more  liberal 
construction  at  the  request  of  my  charming  and  distressed 
friend  here,  one  at  whose  birth  I  was  privileged  to  render  timely 
service,  as  she  may  have  told  you”. 

Robert  Rogers  was  fifty,  but  looked  thirty ;  an  Apollo  in 
figure,  and  Adonis  in  face.  When  silent  and  passive  he  was 
altogether  good  to  look  upon ;  but  speech  and  behavior  betrayed 
him.  As  he  spoke  thus  and  looked  toward  Rose  his  eyes  bleared 
and  the  libertine  in  him  revealed  itself  even  to  her  unpracticed 
vision,  and  she  went  white  under  his  gaze. 

Lady  Susan  saw  her  shrink,  but  was  too  intent  upon  the 
advantage  gained  to  desist; — not  that  she  intended  Rose  should 
be  compromised  in  the  least,  but  she  was  willing  the  lecherous 
creature  before  them  should  hope  for  conquest  if  such  a  hope 
would  induce  him  to  grant  their  request.  “Such  a  passport  to 
your  favor”,  she  smiled,  “ought  not  to  fail,  I  am  sure.  Go  on 
now  and  arrange  matters,  you  two,  while  I  have  a  look  at  the 
shipping  in  the  bay”.  With  this  she  made  to  pass  from  the 
room,  but  Rose  shot  a  glance  of  protest  which  arrested  her. 

The  Major  looked  annoyed  and  grew  stiff  again.  “I  will 
think  this  over”,  he  said  after  a  pause,  “and  if  you  come  again 
in  a  week  possibly  something  can  be  done”. 

Rose  seized  upon  the  hint  and  rose  quickly  to  bring  the  in¬ 
terview  to  an  end.  Lady  Susan  acquiesced,  but,  not  to  burn 
their  bridges  behind  them,  she  promised  another  visit.  “We 
shall  expect  a  favorable  answer”,  she  bowed  smilingly,  and 
turned  to  go.  Rose  followed  closely,  but  the  Major  managed 
to  whisper  in  her  ear  as  she  passed,  “Better  come  alone  next 
time.  Such  things  are  sooner  arranged  between  two”. 

“The  scoundrel!”  Rose  gasped  when  they  were  out  of  ear- 
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shot.  Did  you  see  how  he  looked  at  me?  And  he  even  asked 
me  to  see  him  alone  next  time”. 

“Of  course  he’s  a  scoundrel”,  replied  Lady  Susan.  “I  knew 
that  the  moment  I  saw  him.  But  you’ll  find  them  plenty  in 
England.  They  are  the  sort  to  succeed  with  in  such  business 
as  we  are  on.  If  I  had  ten  guineas  in  my  purse  I  believe  I 
could  go  back  now  and  buy  our  way  through  all  the  ‘scruples’ 
he  prates  about”. 

The  pair  returned  to  Stinsford  much  cast  down,  for  it  was 
plain  that  Philip’s  keeper  had  set  a  price  upon  the  favor  they 
sought  which  was  equally  abhorrent  to  both;  and  as  for  the 
price  which  Lady  Susan  suggested,  the  wherewith  was  not  in 
sight. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  they  went  to  service  in  the  little 
parish  church  close  by  and  listened  to  a  young  curate  berate 
the  American  “rebels”  in  truly  orthodox  manner.  When  the 
Prayer  for  the  King  came  Lady  Susan  plumped  down  on  her 
knees  like  an  automaton  and  joined  in  it.  Rose  followed  suit 
as  in  duty  bound,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  supplication  felt  her 
companion’s  elbow  dig  into  her  ribs  with  a  suggestion  of  remin¬ 
iscence.  Lady  Susan  had  not  forgotten  that  precocious  attack 
of  conscience  which  horrified  Queen’s  Chapel  during  her  last 
visit  to  Portsmouth,  and  she  must  needs  remind  Rose  of  it. 

When  they  were  returned  from  church  they  fell  to  talking 
about  the  escapade,  and  Rose  was  inclined  to  apologize  for  it. 

“No  apologies”,  said  Lady  Susan.  “You  did  right.  Here 
we  have  to  join  in  the  Prayer  or  we  couldn’t  live.  But  I  al¬ 
ways  do  it  with  a  mental  reservation.  The  King  is  a  nasty  toad 
still,  and  everybody  knows  it”. 

“If  that  is  so,  how  strange  that  they  should  all  beseech  God  to 
bless  him”,  said  Rose.  “Why  is  it?” 

“Because  our  ancestors  did  it.  Let  an  Englishman  do  a  thing 
once  and  he’ll  go  on  doing  it  forever,  and  call  it  law.  We  are 
ruled  by  the  dead  past, — the  British  Constitution,  we  call  it. 
Anything  done  in  the  last  thousand  years  is  a  part  of  it.  Some 
old  forgotten  King  once  ordered  a  prisoner  shut  away  from  his 
friends.  Ergo ,  that  became  the  law  for  all  prisoners  henceforth, 
even  to  Philip.  So  you  see  we  came  in  collision  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  when  we  went  to  Sandsfoot  Castle.  You’ll  run  afoul 
of  it  so  often  here  that  you’ll  soon  get  to  know  it.  But  never 
you  mind,  we’ll  have  Philip  out  of  there,  see  if  we  don’t”. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


A  Tangled  Web 

JOHN  WENTWORTH  found  a  new  set  of  courtiers 
about  the  King  when  he  came  to  take  his  bearings  in 
London,  for  in  the  world  of  politics  things  move  swiftly, 
and  change  is  the  normal  state.  Old  friends  he  found, 
but  they  were  not  in  power  nor  in  favor  at  Court;  and 
when  he  attempted  to  get  the  ear  that  he  wanted  for  his  appeal 
for  Philip  he  encountered  only  a  listless  stare  and  formal  as¬ 
surance  that  the  matter  would  be  “looked  into”, — a  promise  no 
sooner  made  than  forgotten,  for  weightier  matters  crowded  to 
the  fore  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  distracted  Ministry. 
Paul  Jones,  the  terrible  Conyngham  and  other  American  “pi¬ 
rates”  harbored  in  France,  had  terrorized  the  coast  for  months, 
and  now  had  come  news  of  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  between 
King  Louis  and  the  revolted  Colonies.  The  Ministers  had 
with  difficulty  at  last  persuaded  the  King  to  offer  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  all  that  they  had  demanded  in  the  beginning,  but  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  offer  had  come  too  late.  The 
Whig  Opposition  were  openly  denouncing  the  war,  and  bets 
were  freely  made  at  Almack’s  that  it  would  fail. 

Lady  Frances  early  discerned  the  trend  of  things  and  soon 
became  convinced  that  the  revolt  would  succeed.  Not  for  her 
was  the  “rule  of  the  mob”,  as  she  called  the  self-government 
the  colonists  had  established.  Exile  from  her  native  land,  un¬ 
der  a  government  by  such  as  were  fit  to  govern,  according  to 
her  view,  was  vastly  more  to  her  liking ;  and  she  began  to  shape 
plans  for  a  permanent  stay  in  England.  As  presentation  at 
Court  alone  conferred  the  hall-mark  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  circles  she  aspired  to,  her  first  concern  was  to  achieve  that 
distinction.  So  much  was  not  difficult  for  a  Royal  Governor 
and  his  family,  and  soon  they  were  commanded  to  a  Draw¬ 
ing-Room  at  St.  James’s. 

Rose  was  summoned  back  to  London,  for  with  access  to  the 
King  would  come  opportunity  for  direct  appeal  in  Philip’s  be¬ 
half;  and  Lady  Frances  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  fountain  head  of  power  that  she  had  little  faith 
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in  any  other  method.  Much  experience  of  that  sort  had  also 
brought  her  to  Lady  Susan’s  way  of  thinking  that  persuading 
a  man  against  his  will  was  the  special  province  of  woman. 

Remember”,  she  admonished  Rose,  as  they  were  drilling 
for  the  ceremony,  “that  the  King  is  only  a  man  after  all.  They 
are  all  alike  at  bottom ;  and  since  Adam’s  day  when  have  they 
not  yielded  to  our  sex?” 

“But  the  King  is  so  obstinate,  I  am  told”,  Rose  interposed. 
“How  can  we  hope  to  influence  him?” 

“By  looking  and  acting  our  best,  my  dear.  We  are  a  new 
species,  too, — Americans,  you  know.  That  will  excite  his 
curiosity — his  interest.  Then  we  will  have  his  ear,  which  is 
the  most  difficult  part.  After  that  we  must  trust  to  our  wits  of 
course, — but  they  will  not  fail  us”. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  the  Colonies  and  before 
surrendering  the  guardianship  of  Philip  and  Rose,  John  Went¬ 
worth  had  remitted  to  a  London  banker  much  the  greater  part 
of  their  funds  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  and  when  they  reach¬ 
ed  their  majority  Philip  had  promptly  required  Colonel  Mich¬ 
ael,  the  new  guardian,  to  notify  the  depository  of  that  fact  and 
that  they  would  thenceforth  control  the  funds  themselves.  So 
it  came  about  that  Rose  had  available  means  of  her  own  with 
which  to  enrich  her  wardrobe  for  the  presentation,  as  Lady 
Frances  desired,  and  also  to  serve  a  very  different  purpose 
which  she  already  had  in  mind. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Drawing-Room  the  post  brought  her  a 
letter  from  Lady  Susan  forwarding  another  from  Philip’s  keep¬ 
er.  Neither  of  these  could  she  show  to  Lady  Frances,  for  the 
one  scorned  and  derided  the  King  and  Court,  and  the  other  was 
rank  with  indignity  best  endured  in  secret. 

Robert  Rogers  plumed  himself  upon  his  accuracy  in  gauging 
women;  and  from  Lady  Susan’s  actions  at  the  Castle  interview 
he  set  her  down  as  ready  to  further  the  game  of  barter  which 
he  meant  to  drive  with  Rose.  But  when  his  expectations  were 
not  realized  as  speedily  as  he  hoped  he  sent  the  letter  which 
stung  the  recipient  to  silence,  and  later  proved  his  own  undoing. 

“I  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  your  entreaty”,  he  wrote; 
“and  when  you  favor  me  with  another  visit, — such  as  I  suggest¬ 
ed  to  you, — I  shall  let  you  see  your  brother,  at  the  risk  of  my 
honor  as  a  soldier.  Your  English  friend  will  tell  you  that 
custom  is  less  rigid  in  this  country  than  in  your  own,  and  that 
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such  exchange  of  favors  as  this  arrangement  implies  is  looked 
upon  here  with  indulgence.  I  place  my  honor  in  your  keeping, 
and  you  reciprocate, — a  fair  exchange  surely”. 

Burning  with  shame  and  humiliation  Rose  went  to  the 
Palace  with  a  sad  face  and  sadder  heart  to  meet  the  King  and 
Queen  in  state.  Lady  Frances,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  her 
distress,  sought  to  rally  her  courage  as  they  approached  the 
presence.  “Rose”,  she  whispered,  “they  are  only  man  and 
woman  like  your  Uncle  John  and  me.  Do  cheer  up  and  meet 
them  bravely,  for  Philip’s  sake”. 

If  any  appeal  could  avail,  it  was  this  reminder  of  Philip ;  and 
Rose  nerved  herself  for  the  ceremony. 

The  King  was  graciousness  itself,  and  the  Queen  was  all 
smiles.  The  Governor  and  Lady  Frances  were  at  perfect  ease, 
and  Rose  patterned  after  them  with  more  success  than  her 
anxious  mentor  had  dared  hope  for.  The  formalities  were  quick¬ 
ly  over,  and  they  backed  away  without  mishap  and  made  -way  for 
other  ambitious  ones  like  themselves;  but  not  before  the  King 
had  bidden  them  remain  in  the  throne  room  for  further  audi¬ 
ence, — a  distinction  foreshadowed  by  Lady  Frances  when  she 
predicted  interest  in  themselves  as  a  “new  species”. 

When  the  last  of  the  newly  honored  had  been  presented  the 
King  beckoned  the  Wentworths  forward  again  and  unbent  to 
the  point  of  familiarity,  and  even  badinage. 

“My  rebellious  subjects  from  over  sea  are  grown  bold”,  he 
smiled,  “to  enter  thus  the  very  lair  of  the  ogre  they  are  so 
anxious  to  be  rid  of”. 

“If  all  would  be  as  bold  as  we  the  ogre  would  fade  into 
benefactor”,  the  Governor  replied  with  all  the  art  of  the  prac¬ 
ticed  courtier. 

“Spoken  like  a  Wentworth,  Sir  John, — don’t  blush  now,  for 
you  shall  be  Sir  John  one  of  these  days.  But  how  comes  it 
you  have  not  prevented  this  revolt?  I  hear  it  is  as  bad  in 
your  Province  as  anywhere.  Have  you  been  oppressing  my 
good  subjects?  Go  back  then  and  make  amends  before  I  change 
my  mind  and  leave  you  plain  John  Wentworth”. 

The  Governor  blushed  now  in  very  truth  and  hesitated, — 
not  from  modesty,  but  through  confusion  lest  he  say  too  little 
or  too  much  for  the  royal  pleasure;  but  Lady  Frances  came 
to  the  rescue  and  gave  him  a  breathing  spell. 

“Your  Majesty’s  kindness  quite  overwhelms  the  Governor”, 
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she  hastened  to  say.  “We  shall  remember  your  gracious  words 
and  strive  to  merit  the  honor  you  permit  us  to  anticipate”. 

Always  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  the  ambitious  Frances 
thus  seized  upon  the  King’s  idle  hint  of  a  baronetcy  and  fastened 
it  in  his  memory  as  a  definite  promise;  and  history  records  that 
after  many  years  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  promise  redeem¬ 
ed,  besides  installing  herself  in  that  very  palace  as  Maid  of 
Honor  to  the  Queen. 

“Now  tell  me  something  about  New  Hampshire”,  said  the 
King  when  the  conversation  had  sobered  a  little.  “My  grand¬ 
father’s  old  companion  in  arms,  Colonel  Michael  Wentworth, 
went  there  the  last  I  heard  of  him.  Does  he  still  live, — and 
still  fiddle?” 

“Both”,  replied  the  Governor,  smiling  as  in  duty  bound. 
“And  he  remains  as  light-hearted  and  gay  as  ever”. 

“And  as  much  a  romancer  I  suppose.  I  remember  when  he 
was  home  from  one  of  the  Canadian  campaigns  he  told  a 
weird  tale  about  rescuing  a  pair  of  new-born  twin  babes  from 
the  Indians  who  had  captured  and  murdered  their  mother,  the 
wife  of  a  French  officer  just  killed  in  battle.  All  pure  in¬ 
vention,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a  thrilling  story,  and  our  women- 
kind  believed  it  because  it  made  them  cry”. 

“The  story  was  true”,  said  the  Governor.  “He  may  have 
embellished  it,  but  it  was  fact  at  bottom”. 

“I  remember  that  story  well”,  the  Queen  smiled;  “and  we 
did  cry  when  we  heard  it.  Pray  tell  me,  Governor  Wentworth, 
what  became  of  the  children?” 

“Here  is  one  of  them”,  the  Governor  answered,  waving  his 
hand  proudly  towards  Rose ;  and  there  was  a  moment  of  intense 
silence. 

The  Queen  was  first  to  speak.  “How  interesting!”  she  said, 
looking  tenderly  at  Rose.  “And  have  you  lived  in  America  since 
then?”  she  continued,  addressing  Rose  now. 

“Yes”,  replied  Rose.  “We  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
who  are  our  kin,  and  so  have  remained  with  the  American 
friends  who  cared  for  us  in  infancy”. 

“Strange,  strange!”  exclaimed  the  Queen.  “To  be  lost  from 
one’s  kindred.  But  you  expect  to  find  them?” 

“No ;  we  do  not  even  know  our  rightful  names”,  replied 
Rose.  “And  not  knowing  so  much  we  cannot  hope  to  discover 
who  we  are  nor  from  whom  we  are  come”. 
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The  King’s  interest  was  awakened  now,  and  the  party  lin¬ 
gered  long  in  the  throne  room  while  the  whole  story  of  Rocher 
Fendu  was  rehearsed.  Lady  Frances  skillfully  guided  the  con¬ 
versation  so  as  tO'  lead  to  inquiry  about  Philip,  and  after  many 
attempts  she  attained  her  end. 

“And  where  is  the  other  twin,  your  sister — or  brother  ?”  the 
King  asked  Rose. 

“My  brother  is — in  England,  too”,  she  replied,  with  visible 
hesitation. 

“Then  why  isn’t  he  here  with  you?  He  must  be  a  fine  fel¬ 
low”,  said  the  King  with  an  admiring  glance  toward  her,  “and 
I  am  proud  to  count  him  one  of  my  subjects”. 

“We  are  not  Your  Majesty’s  subjects”,  said  Rose,  with  a 
frankness  that  alarmed  Lady  Frances.  “We  belong  to  France, 
— and  by  that  token  must  be  counted  your  enemies”. 

The  King’s  face  clouded,  but  gallantry  asserted  itself,  and 
he  laughed.  “So  be  it”,  he  said;  “but  all  the  same  I  want  to 
see  him.  Will  you  bring  him  to  the  next  Drawing-Room?” 

“I  cannot,  sir.  He  is  a  prisoner,  and  your  officers  will  not 
even  allow  me  to  see  him”. 

The  King  turned  an  inquiring  glance  to  the  Governor,  and 
heard  from  him  the  embarrassing  explanation  which  the  situa¬ 
tion  demanded.  Rose  listened  intently  to  the  recital,  and  at 
the  end  besought  permission  to  visit  Philip.  “I  am  sure  he  is 
not  guilty”,  she  urged.  “And  even  if  he  were,  it  could  do  no 
harm  for  me  to  see  him”. 

“Certainly  not”,  said  the  King.  “There  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take.  Are  you  quite  sure  your  brother’s  keeper  denied  you  an 
interview  with  him”. 

“Worse  than  that,  sir”,  said  Rose  with  spirit;  and  her  face 
flushed  red  as  she  spoke. 

“How  so?”  asked  the  King,  growing  curious  as  he  noticed 
her  agitation. 

Her  eyes  fell  and  she  hesitated.  When  the  silence  became 
painful  she  raised  her  head  defiantly  and  answered:  “He  did 
offer  to  let  me  see  my  brother,  but  upon  conditions  which  no 
lady  could  even  hear,  without  shame.  I  did  not  expect  such  a 
thing  in  England,  certainly  not  from  an  officer  of  the  govern¬ 
ment”. 

George  III  did  not  include  among  his  faults  the  licentious¬ 
ness  which  reeked  in  the  lives  of  his  ancestors.  Not  only  was 
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his  own  private  life  blameless,  but  he  consistently  frowned  upon 
loose  living  among  his  subjects  high  or  low;  and  these  rebuking 
words,  wrung  from  a  wounded  heart,  fell  on  his  ears  like  an 
accusation  from  heaven.  Lady  Frances  sweat  blood  as  she 
heard  them,  and  the  Governor  lost  himself  in  a  stammered  jum¬ 
ble  of  empty  phrases.  Then  the  voice  of  the  better  England, 
speaking  through  her  Sovereign,  made  the  fitting  answer. 

“This  wrong  shall  be  righted”,  said  the  King,  with  the  quiet 
dignity  of  one  convinced  of  his  duty  and  meaning  to  do  it;  and 
the  audience  came  to  an  end. 

The  King  kept  his  word ;  albeit  it  was  two  weeks  before  the 
cumbrous  and  slow-moving  administration  brought  to  Major 
Robert  Rogers  a  letter  from  the  War  Office  which  struck  ter¬ 
ror  even  to  his  callous  heart. 

“The  King  is  informed”,  so  the  letter  ran,  “that  you  have 
consented  to  admit  a  visitor  to  Mr.  Philip  Carillon,  a  prison¬ 
er  in  your  charge,  in  violation  of  the  standing  orders  heretofore 
communicated  to  you,  the  visitor  in  question  being  the  sister  of 
the  prisoner.  While  nothing  can  excuse  so  plain  a  dereliction 
of  duty,  it  is  conceivable  that  sentiments  common  to  all  men 
and  honorable  in  themselves  might  have  over-persuaded  you  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  a  young  woman  in  distress.  But 
the  information  which  reaches  the  King  deprives  you  of  this 
explanation;  for  it  is  charged  that  your  offer  to  betray  your 
trust  was  conditioned  upon  the  lady’s  acceptance  of  a  base  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  you  to  her.  You  will  report  promptly  and  fully 
your  answer  to  these  charges”. 

Rogers  was  true  to  his  type.  His  schemes  never  reached  far 
into  the  future,  nor  took  into  account  what  the  morrow  might 
bring  forth.  Neither  did  he  go  much  into  the  past  for  his 
premises.  “Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof”,  he 
quoted  constantly;  and  as  evil  was  the  basis  of  his  plan  of  life 
the  maxim  fitted  into  it  perfectly.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
Wentworths  were  in  England,  nor  how  Rose  came  to  be  there. 
But  it  was  plain  to  him  now  that  she  was  in  a  position  to  make 
him  trouble — in  fact,  that  she  had  already  made  it, — and  he 
took  in  the  situation  instantly.  Between  the  lines  of  this  start¬ 
ling  letter  from  the  War  Office  he  read  his  own  tell-tale  letter 
to  Rose,  and  his  resolution  was  quickly  taken. 

The  season  for  the  annual  mackeral  catch  in  the  Channel 
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was  on,  but  the  drift-net  fishers  of  Weymouth  and  the  other 
fishing  ports  feared  to  venture  to  their  usual  haunts  lest  they 
fall  a  prey  to  the  American  privateers.  The  British  appetite 
for  this  favorite  sea-food,  and  its  scarcity,  had  raised  the  price 
of  it  to  a  figure  however  which  tempted  one  more  daring  than 
the  rest  to  come  over  with  a  rich  cargo  from  the  Channel  Isl¬ 
ands  to  Weymouth,  and  having  disposed  of  it  he  was  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  return  to  the  Jersey  port  from  which  he  had  come. 

Doffing  his  uniform  and  his  latest  allegiance  immediately 
after  reading  the  accusing  letter,  Rogers  made  a  hurried  visit 
to  the  docks  in  search  of  passage  to  some  port  beyond  the  reach 
of  British  power;  but  none  was  to  be  had.  Learning  of  the 
Jersey  fishing  craft,  however,  he  seized  upon  that  alternative 
and  swiftly  bargained  for  transport  out  of  immediate  danger, 
trusting  to  fortune  and  his  ready  wit  to  find  a  way  to  continue 
his  flight  to  French  soil  and  assured  safety.  As  a  precaution 
against  capture  the  voyage  was  to  be  begun  at  nightfall  and 
made  under  cover  of  darkness  so  far  as  could  be;  and  he  hast¬ 
ened  back  to  his  quarters  to  gather  his  few  belongings  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  departure. 

Meanwhile  Rose.  Lady  Susan’s  hint  of  bribery  had  not  been 
lost  upon  her.  Also,  further  observation  of  inert  and  anti¬ 
quated  British  officialdom  had  convinced  her  that  nothing  but 
delay  and  ultimate  forgetfulness  would  come  of  all  its  fair 
promises  of  access  to  Philip.  Not  even  the  King’s  assurance 
held  out  any  hope  after  the  first  few  days  of  fruitless  inquiry  at 
the  War  Office  following  the  presentation.  Assigning  as  a 
reason  her  desire  to  be  near  Philip  when  the  promised  permit 
should  be  given,  she  announced  her  purpose  of  returning  to 
Stinsford,  and  easily  overcame  all  objections  of  Lady  Frances 
and  the  Governor.  Impatience  and  longing  had  at  length 
spurred  her  to  decisive  action.  A  visit  to  the  custodian  of  her 
funds  provided  her  with  the  wherewith  for  her  journey  and 
the  further  project  which  she  had  in  mind, — a  hundred  guineas 
in  trusty  coin  of  the  realm.  With  such  preparation  she  set  out 
for  Weymouth,  not  Stinsford,  resolved  to  try  the  combined  ef¬ 
fect  of  gold  and  threatened  exposure  upon  the  vulnerable  keep¬ 
er  of  Sandsfoot  Castle.  Her  purpose  grew  as  she  journeyed, 
and  before  she  reached  her  destination  nothing  less  than  Philip’s 
liberation  and  their  escape  to  France  marked  its  scope. 

Thus  was  Rogers  s  lean  purse  in  the  way  of  being  fed  with 
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consolation  for  the  loss  of  place  and  emoluments  which  was 
causing  even  him  a  momentary  pang;  and  if  he  had  been  less 
precipitate  the  boon  would  have  been  his. 

While  he  was  yet  busy  with  his  preparations  Rose  suddenly 
appeared  before  him,  with  the  Waga  crowding  close  behind  her, 
grim  and  alert  for  possible  trouble  which  he  had  been  warned 
to  expect. 

A  shade  of  displeasure  clouded  the  errant  Paladin’s  face  as 
he  greeted  his  visitor,  only  to  vanish  as  quickly  as  it  came.  “A 
most  timely  arrival,  surely!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  am  just  called 
away,  perhaps  not  to  return — ” 

“I  am  not  alone,  sir”,  Rose  interrupted.  “I  waive  what  is 
past,  but  I  warn  you  that  I  am  not  here  at  your  invitation. 
Please  not  to  forget  that”. 

He  was  not  sure  of  what  she  meant  by  not  being  alone, — 
whether  others  than  the  Waga  might  not  be  near  and  his  day 
of  reckoning  at  hand ;  and  a  deprecating  smile  and  an  air  of 
injured  innocence  took  the  place  of  familiarity. 

“I  see  I  have  been  misunderstood”,  he  continued.  “Believe 
me,  I  only  wished  you  to  come  alone  as  a  measure  of  safety  to 
myself.  I  knew  I  could  trust  you  not  to  betray  my  lapse  from 
duty  in  allowing  you  to  see  your  brother,  but  I  could  not  feel 
sure  about  any  other.  I  also — ” 

“What  you  wrote  me  was  quite  too  plain  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood”,  Rose  interrupted  again.  “Let  us  not  bandy  words.  I 
am  here  for  a  very  different  purpose”. 

Not  to  be  rebuffed,  he  broke  in  before  she  could  get  further, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  listen. 

“I  also”,  he  repeated,  “wished  to  convince  you  that  here  in 
England  a  visit  to  me  unaccompanied,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  not  give  rise  to  scandal,  and  that  you  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  on  that  score.  If  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  the 
use  of  language  I  crave  your  pardon,  and  I  now  offer  you  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  my  integrity  of  purpose”. 

“As  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb”,  has  long  been  a 
maxim  of  the  underworld.  Society  in  dealing  with  the  wrong¬ 
doer  aims  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  as  it  is  said; 
but  the  culprit  rarely  agrees  to  the  measurement;  and  to  make 
sure  of  accuracy  he  is  prone  to  provide  beforehand  that  the 
crime  shall  fit  the  punishment.  Hence  the  maxim,— and  the. 
application  which  Rogers  now  made  of  it. 
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He  had  done  no  actual  wrong,  much  as  he  had  contemplated 
it.  Yet  he  must  forfeit  his  place  by  flight,  or  remain  for  a 
severer  punishment.  In  neither  case  would  the  scales  of  justice 
hang  true;  and  he  would  correct  them.  Not  that  he  reasoned 
thus,  for  he  did  not  reason  at  all,— it  was  intuition;  and  equally 
so,  what  he  did  was  a  stroke  of  genius;  for  genius  in  the  main 
is  simply  a  way  of  attaining  ends  by  short  cuts.  Falsehood 
generally  is  a  matter  of  intent,  of  varying  aptitude  and  skill ; 
but  with  him  it  was  inspiration.  Mendacity  sprang  to  his 
lips  unbidden  and  ready-made,  without  mental  process  of  any 
sort.  And  so  now. 

Rose  had  been  impatient  at  his  attempt  to  forestall  her;  but 
when  he  hinted  at  proof  her  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  she 
let  him  go  on. 

“I  told  you  I  was  about  going  away”,  he  continued ;  “but 
there  is  more  to  tell.  Listen  now  and  be  convinced.  Since 
writing  you  that  you  could  see  your  brother  I  have  not  been 
idle,  as  you  shall  see”. 

The  War  Office  letter  lay  open  on  his  desk,  and,  taking  it 
up,  he  read  to  her  its  heading  and  formal  address  and  then 
substituted  for  its  actual  contents  this  amazing  product  of  his 
imagination : 

“In  view  of  your  representations  concerning  the  prisoner 
Philip  Carillon  now  in  your  keeping  at  Sandsfoot  Castle  and 
your  recommendation  that  he  be  released  from  custody,  you  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  give  him  his  freedom  upon 
his  delivering  to  you  his  written  parole  not  to  engage  further 
in  war  against  His  Majesty’s  Government,  to  depart  at  once 
out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  not  to  return  thereto,  until  such  time 
as  he  shall  be  released  from  his  said  parol”. 

Truth  itself  could  not  have  flowed  from  his  lips  with  more 
freedom  and  ease  than  did  this  wholly  extemporized  and  unpre¬ 
meditated  fiction.  Rose  stood  speechless  as  he  finished  the 
reading,  and  looked  into  his  face.  Joy  at  Philip’s  promised  de¬ 
liverance,  fear  that  it  could  not  be  true,  and  remorse  for  her 
possible  misjudgment  of  the  man  before  her,  all  struggled  for 
utterance,  and  out  of  the  tumult  came  only  tears. 

You  doubt  me”,  he  smiled;  and  there  was  assurance  for  her 
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in  his  look.  “But  I  forgive  you”,  he  added  as  he  saw  her  relent 
and  a  shade  of  gratitude  come  into  her  face. 

“I  fear  I  have  wronged  you,  sir”,  she  faltered  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak.  “If  so,  I  beg  you  to  believe  it  was  an  error  of  the 
head  and  not  of  the  heart”.  More  she  could  not  say,  for  her 
heart  withheld  its  trust  in  spite  of  her  desire  to  believe. 

“I  must  believe  it  so”,  he  replied.  “I  sail  in  an  hour,  as  soon 
as  it  is  dark,  on  a  Jersey  lugger  for  St.  Aubin.  I  offer  your 
brother  passage  with  me,  and  yourself  also  if  you  will  accept  it. 
My  purse  is  light,  but  I  can  muster  enough  to  get  you  both  so 
far,  and  we’ll  trust  fortune  for  means  to  reach  the  French 
coast  from  there”. 

“I  have  enough  for  all”,  said  Rose  absently.  “I  will — I  will 
go”,  she  added  in  a  hesitating  tone  which  clearly  implied  mis¬ 
giving.  “When  we  are  safely  on  our  way  I  will  make  all  possi¬ 
ble  amends  for  my  error.  The  time  is  so  short  that  I  only  ask 
you  to  let  me  speak  with  my  brother  a  moment  and  then  excuse 
me  to  go  to  the  inn  and  make  my  preparations”. 

If  she  still  had  doubts,  Rogers  had  his  also.  Between  him 
and  safety  she  might  interpose  and  bring  disaster.  A  danger  so 
immediate  was  palpable  even  to  his  inattentive  mind. 

“Would  it  not  be  better  that  you  remain  here?”  he  suggested. 
“Some  accident  might  upset  our  plan.  Stay  here  by  all  means”. 

“My  luggage  is  at  the  inn”,  she  replied.  “I  cannot  go  with¬ 
out  that.  Now  let  me  have  a  word  with  my  brother.  There  is 
so  little  time  that  I  must  make  haste”. 

“I  suppose  you  will  need  your  trappings.  A  woman  does. 
If  you  must  have  them,  go  at  once,  for  the  lugger  won’t  wait. 
But  be  at  the  fishing  dock  at  sunset.  Time  enough  to  see  your 
brother  when  we  are  safely  aboard  and  on  our  way”. 

Try  as  she  would  to  put  faith  in  the  man,  something  gave 
her  pause;  and  again  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  ques¬ 
tioning  gaze  which  told  him  of  her  distrust. 

“Upon  my  honor  as  a  soldier,  Miss  Carillon”,  he  protested, 
“I  am  not  deceiving  you.  Surely,  you  ought  to  reflect  that 
you  risk  nothing  in  trusting  one  who  has  gained  for  you  what 
you  so  much  desire,  your  brother’s  liberty”. 

“It  is  plain  that  you  distrust  me”,  she  replied.  “I  grant  that 
you  have  cause.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  distrust  you.  Have 
I  not  cause?  This  is  all  so  strange  and  unexpected  and  hurried 
that  I  may  well  fear  I  am  being  betrayed  into  a  false  hope,  if 
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nothing  worse.  If  you  are  honest  with  me  why  are  you  not 
willing  I  should  see  my  brother  and  have  his  advice?  Does  he 
know  what  you  have  arranged  to  do?  Have  you  told  him  he  is 
co  be  set  free?” 

“No;  the  letter  only  came  a  few  moments  ago.  But  he  will 
not  refuse  his  freedom.  I  have  scarcely  time  to  prepare  his 
parol  and  make  other  necessary  arrangemnts.  Go  now;  go,  I 
say.  We  are  only  wasting  time”. 

The  man  was  imperative  now,  in  speech  and  manner;  and 
Rose  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  his  wishes.  “Very  well 
she  replied;  “I  will  be  at  the  dock;”  and  she  turned  away  so 
confused  in  her  thought  that  she  was  forgetting  the  amenities 
of  leave-taking. 

“And  again  I  say  I  will  have  your  brother  there”,  he  cried 
after  her.  “Au  revoir\  We  shall  see!” 

She  acknowledged  her  remissness  with  a  smile  and  a  bow 
and  hurried  off  to  the  inn.  Rogers  gazed  upon  her  retreating 
form  and  muttered  to  himself,  “Dangerous,  but  I  think  she’ll 
not  play  me  false.  A  fine  one,  by  Jove ;  but  she’s  not  for  such 
as  I,  more’s  the  pity”. 

As  the  twilight  fell  Rose  and  the  Waga  appeared  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  rendezvous,  but  found  no  one  to  meet  them.  Fear  and 
misgiving  grew  as  they  waited  and  watched  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  Rose  went  over  again  and  again  in  her  mind  the 
strange  situation  which  had  developed.  In  her  anxiety  for 
Philip’s  liberation  she  had  not  fully  realized  what  possibilities 
of  evil  there  were  in  her  reliance  upon  the  word  of  the  man 
who  had  brought  it  about  and  who,  she  was  still  constrained  to 
believe,  had  meant  her  ill.  Suddenly  now  she  remembered  that 
she  had  not  herself  read  the  letter  from  the  War  Office,  that 
she  had  only  listened  to  what  Rogers  claimed  it  contained. 
“What  if  it  was  all  false?”  she  shuddered.  “Once  aboard  the 
vessel,  what  if  he  should  still  hold  Philip  a  prisoner,  and  me  at 
his  mercy?” 

The  thought  unnerved  her.  Her  fear  had  only  been  that  he 
would  not  bring  Philip  at  all ;  and  in  that  event  she  could 
easily  flee  from  him.  But  now  that  it  assumed  this  new  form 
she  was  palsied  with  terror  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

At  the  moment  when  despair  had  seized  upon  her  a  half- 
drunken  sailor  sauntered  by  with  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his  belt. 
A  sudden  inspiration  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  accosted  him. 
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“Sell  me  those  pistols,  my  man”,  she  demanded.  “I’ll  pay 
you  enough  to  buy  better  ones  twice  over”. 

The  fellow  halted  and  gave  her  a  puzzled  look  half  quizzi¬ 
cal  and  half  doubting,  and  she  grew  impatient. 

“Answer  me  quickly  if  you  would  make  a  good  bargain”, 
she  urged. 

“What  d’ye  want  ’em  for?”  the  inebriate  asked,  with  pro¬ 
voking  disregard  of  her  insistence. 

“For  my  servant  here  to  protect  me  with”,  she  replied.  “I’ll 
give  you  five  guineas  for  them.  Come  now,  sell  them  to  me”. 

Her  eagerness  awakened  the  British  trading  instinct,  and 
the  coveted  weapons  were  offered  her  for  ten  guineas.  When 
the  offer  was  made  to  include  the  belt  and  such  powder  and 
ball  as  the  owner  had,  it  was  quickly  accepted,  and  the  Waga 
buckled  on  the  armor  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  which  signi¬ 
fied  his  understanding  of  the  transaction  and  its  purpose. 

A  long  and  anxious  wait  gave  time  for  specific  instructions 
to  the  faithful  servitor  and  the  formulation  of  plans  more  or 
less  confused  with  which  to  meet  the  treachery  which  she  more 
and  more  suspected  as  the  minutes  went  by  with  no  sign  of 
Rogers  and  Philip. 

When  she  had  almost  abandoned  hope  and  was  beginning  to 
debate  in  her  mind  what  move  to  make,  two  figures  showed 
dimly  in  the  direction  of  the  Castle,  and  she  soon  saw  that  they 
were  coming  towards  the  dock.  They  carried  a  portmanteau 
between  them,  and  by  this  token  she  divined  who  they  might 
be.  Straining  her  eyes  to  the  utmost,  she  peered  into  the 
darkness  and  watched  their  approach.  Their  steps  were  hur¬ 
ried,  and  as  they  drew  near  she  heard  them  in  animated  con¬ 
versation.  She  stood  motionless  till  they  were  full  upon  her, 
faltering  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  one  exultant  cry  trembling  on 
her  lips,  and  yet  not  daring  to  speak.  Suspense  grew  to  agony 
in  an  instant  of  time,  and  the  instant  seemed  eternity.  Then 
suddenly  out  of  the  gloom  came  a  voice  to  her  that  brought 
surcease  of  pain  and  carried  her  to  the  summit  of  joy  in  one 
swift  bound.  One  word  brought  the  change,  and  its  answer¬ 
ing  echo  carried  assurance  of  the  complete  transformation. 

“Rose!” 

“Philip!” 

The  voice  and  the  echo. 

The  parted  twain  were  united  again,  clasped  in  each  other’s 
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arms. 

The  hardened  knight-errant  who  had  been  unmoved  when  he 
first  saw  them  in  infant  embrace  at  Rocher  Fendu  now  stood 
with  bowed  head  and  reverent  spirit  while  they  whispered  hur¬ 
ried  confidences  and  explanations;  and  the  Waga  trod  softly 
up  and  down  in  his  tracks,  pistol  in  hand  and  eyes  ablaze  with 
the  fire  of  combat. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
Life  at  Stake 


IT  was  a  matter  of  minutes,  getting  aboard  the  lugger 
and  under  way,  for  Rogers  had  bargained  for  the  utmost 
dispatch  and  now  saw  to  it  that  he  should  have  his  full 
due.  As  the  heavy-footed  craft  crept  out  from  the  har¬ 
bor  he  dogged  the  skipper’s  heels  with  impatient  demands 
for  more  sail  and  more  and  more  speed  till  that  much-pestered 
autocrat  asserted  his  prerogative  and  commanded  silence.  Philip 
and  Rose,  left  to  themselves,  gave  way  to  tearful  endearments 
till  emotion  had  spent  itself,  then  to  incoherent  bursts  of  re¬ 
joicing  followed  at  last  by  connected  exchange  of  thought  as 
they  reviewed  the  events  which  had  led  up  to  the  sudden  libera¬ 
tion.  “Strange”,  said  Philip,  “that  this  reckless  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune  should  come  into  our  lives  again  after  all  these  years  and 
render  us  another  service  scarcely  less  signal  than  that  at  Rocher 
Fendu.  Surely,  there  is  good  at  bottom  of  him”. 

“I  hope  so”,  Rose  faltered.  “It  is  comforting  to  believe  so 
after  we  have  judged  him  differently”. 

“Yes”,  Philip  pursued.  “He  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of 
brutal  cruelty  in  all  the  months  I  have  been  in  his  keeping  till 
the  day  he  told  me  of  your  coming  and  your  appeal  for  leave 
to  see  me.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  showed  signs  of  a  heart. 
His  voice  grew  compassionate  and  there  was  pity  in  his  look. 
He  spoke  kindly,  even  tenderly,  of  you,  and  when  he  volun¬ 
teered  his  promise  to  exert  himself  in  our  behalf  he  quite  cap¬ 
tivated  me  by  his  evident  mercy  and  sincerity”. 

“He  told  you  of  his  interview  with  me  and  Lady  Susan? 
Tell  me  all  that  he  said  about  it”. 

Although  Philip  failed  to  detect  the  note  of  anxiety  in  these 
words  of  Rose  he  proceeded  to  rehearse  what  Rogers  had  told 
him  of  the  meeting.  The  story  as  he  recounted  it  was  all  in 
keeping  with  the  estimate  he  had  just  given  of  Rogers,  and 
when  at  the  end  Rose  asked  quietly,  “Is  that  all?”  he  was  still 
unmindful  of  the  mental  reservation  which  her  words  and  man¬ 
ner  signified  and  went  on  to  tell  of  the  Major’s  sudden  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  had  persuaded  the  War  Office  to  the  un- 
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wonted  clemency  it  had  shown.  “My  heart  wrent  out  to  the 
man”,  he  exclaimed,  “but  I  could  scarcely  find  words  to  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude ;  and  when  I  stammered  at  the  task  he  sil¬ 
enced  me  with  a  manly  disclaimer  of  merit  which  added  im¬ 
measurably  to  my  sense  of  obligation  and  my  admiration  of 
his  conduct”. 

“It  might  well  do  so”,  Rose  observed.  “I  have  felt  that  way 
towards  him  too,  but  we  ought  to  consider  that  this  phase  of 
his  character  comes  as  a  surprising  revelation.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  after  all  to  cover  some  ulterior  purpose.  Pray  be  care¬ 
ful,  Philip.  I  have  provided  pistols — the  Waga  has  them.  Get 
them  and  be  on  your  guard”. 

Philip  laughed  at  her  fears,  but  she  persisted ;  and  to  please 
her  he  buckled  on  the  weapons,  protesting  as  he  did  so  that  it 
seemed  like  base  betrayal  of  one  who  had  befriended  him  so 
signally;  while  Rose  kept  her  counsel  and  gave  no  hint  of  the 
real  ground  of  her  distrust.  The  story  of  the  indignities  she 
had  suffered  from  Rogers,  she  felt,  would  enrage  Philip  and 
bring  on  a  quarrel  provocative  of  treachery  that  might  never 
have  been  meditated  after  all.  The  object  of  her  suspicion 
was  so  intent  upon  his  escape  from  British  authority  that  he 
observed  nothing  of  what  was  passing  between  his  fellow  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  when  he  did  discover  later  that  Philip  was  armed 
he  took  little  note  of  the  fact.  The  chill  of  the  night  air  at 
length  drove  Philip  and  Rose  from  the  deck  to  the  rude  sleep¬ 
ing  berths  provided  for  them  below,  and  they  retired  without 
other  words  to  Rogers  than  a  cordial  “Good  night”. 

The  lugger  made  good  headway  during  the  night  and  at 
daybreak  she  was  well  over  towards  the  French  coast.  Rogers 
was  early  on  deck  and  the  companions  of  his  flight  soon  joined 
him.  Philip  had  a  pleasant  greeting  for  him,  and  Rose  sa¬ 
luted  him  politely.  At  the  very  first  the  anxious  fugitive  di¬ 
rected  the  conversation  to  the  matter  of  their  destination.  “We 
will  make  St.  Aubin  by  midday”,  he  said  to  Philip,  “and  it 
should  be  your  first  care  to  get  passage  to  France.  Your  parol 
requires  that  you  depart  at  once  from  British  territory”. 

“Oh,  we  will  manage  that”,  Rose  interrupted.  “I  have 
funds  in  plenty,  and  we  cannot  proceed  too  soon”. 

Having  drawn  forth  this  declaration,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do, 
Rogers  was  ready  with  a  further  suggestion.  “Possibly  then”, 
he  observed  with  an  air  of  studied  unconcern,  “our  skipper  here 
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can  be  induced  to  continue  his  run  to  St.  Malo.  British  guineas 
will  accomplish  wonders  with  such  as  he”. 

Rose  leaped  to  the  hint  and  called  the  skipper  into  confer¬ 
ence.  But  that  worthy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  whistled 
dubiously  at  the  first  suggestion  of  St.  Malo.  He  had  had 
trouble  there,  some  irregularity  about  port  dues,  and  had  been 
mulcted  in  a  heavy  penalty,  which  he  had  evaded  by  a  daring 
flight  in  the  nighttime.  “No,  no”  he  persisted  as  Rose  tempted 
him  with  more  and  more  of  her  gold.  “No  St.  Malo  for  me, 
nor  any  other  Channel  port.  ‘Once  bitten,  twice  shy’  ”. 

“What  do  you  say  to  Brest  then?”  Rogers  broke  in.  “News 
of  your  difficulty  can  hardly  have  travelled  that  far”. 

“Is  it  royalty  I  have  for  passengers?”  exclaimed  the  skipper, 
“that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  voyage  that  long  for  only 
three?” 

“We  are  only  plain  people”,  Rose  assured  him,  “but  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  passage  to  a  French  port,  Brest  or 
any  other”. 

“How  much  if  I’ll  land  ye  at  Brest?”  queried  the  master  of 
the  situation.  “It’s  a  good  bit  of  a  run  you  know,  and  not 
very  safe  in  these  times”. 

“Thirty  guineas”,  Rose  bid.  But  a  vigorous  shake  of  the 
head  was  the  only  answer. 

“Forty”. 

“Make  it  fifty  an’  it’s  a  go”.  And  Brest  and  fifty  guineas  it 
was,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Rogers  as  well  as  Rose. 

The  course  was  promptly  changed  to  the  westward,  every 
stitch  of  canvas  was  set,  and  the  little  craft  sped  before  the 
wind  like  a  steed  under  whip  and  spur.  Rose  contrived  to  keep 
Philip  to  herself  and  wholly  apart  from  Rogers.  To  beguile 
him  she  recounted  in  minute  detail  the  incidents  of  her  voyage 
from  New  York,  the  battle  with  the  Lady  Wentworth  and  the 
death  of  Pickering,  the  meeting  with  Lady  Susan,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  her  appeal  to  the  King.  Finally  she  came  to  her  visits 
to  Weymouth  and  the  interviews  with  Rogers.  This  last  inter¬ 
ested  Philip  most  of  all,  and  he  plied  her  with  questions  till 
she  wondered  if  he  had  not  in  some  way  gained  an  inkling  of 
the  secret  that  was  gnawing  at  her  heart.  So  close  had  been 
their  intimacy  from  childhood  that  either  was  able  to  detect  any 
reserve  in  the  other,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  she  was  not  open- 
hearted  in  telling  of  her  contact  with  his  late  keeper.  “You 
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don’t  like  Major  Rogers”,  he  suggested,  when  her  answers  had 
dwindled  to  monosyllables. 

“No”,  she  replied  promptly,  without  evasion  or  qualification. 

“This  is  not  like  you,  Rose.  By  your  own  account  you  have 
not  even  thanked  him  for  his  generous  intercession  in  my  be- 
half”. 

“I  intend  to  do  that.  Perhaps  I  have  delayed  too  long.  All 
the  same,  I  need  not  like  him”. 

“Give  the  devil  his  due,  sister  dear.  At  least  you  need  not 
let  him  see  that  you  dislike  him.  Rough  as  he  is,  there  is  a 
certain  chivalry  about  him  that  we  must  needs  recognize”. 

“I  don’t”. 

“Why  not,  Rose?  Can  you  give  a  reason?” 

“My  heart  tells  me.  That  is  reason  enough.  A  woman 
cannot  always  voice  her  reasons”. 

The  enigma  in  this  reply  did  not  escape  Philip,  and  he  sought 
to  clear  it  up.  “Because  she  does  not  understand  them  herself, 
or  because  they  are  such  that  she  shrinks  from  telling?”  he 
asked. 

“Please,  dear,  don’t  pursue  this  subject  further.  I  will  do 
my  duty  to  Major  Rogers.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  go”. 

It  was  a  woman’s  stand,  as  Philip  saw  it  with  his  imperfect 
light — a  position  she  had  not  reasoned  herself  into  and  conse¬ 
quently  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of — and  he  desisted,  recur¬ 
ring  to  the  battle  with  the  Lady  IV entworth  by  a  sudden  tran¬ 
sition.  “Poor  Tom  Pickering”,  he  repeated  again  and  again  as 
Rose  dwelt,  not  unwillingly  it  seemed,  upon  the  tragic  fate  of 
her  lover.  “Thomas  loved  you,  Rose”,  he  ventured  as  she 
paused  and  looked  away  as  if  preferring  her  thoughts  to  further 
converse. 

“Yes”,  she  sighed,  and  relapsed  into  silence  again. 

“And  you?”  he  pursued  gently. 

“I  never  told  him  so”. 

“More’s  the  pity.  Why  not?  If  you  returned  his  love,  as  I 
think  you  did,  it  was  his  due  that  you  tell  him  so.  Why  did 
you  not  do  it,  especially  when  you  saw  him  dying  for  very 
love  of  you?  You  really  sent  him  on  that  cruise.  You  told  me 
as  much  in  New  York”. 

Philip !  she  cried  in  tones  of  strangely  mingled  protest 
and  appeal,  her  eyes  moistening  and  her  lip  quivering  the  while. 

I  cannot  explain  what  my  feeling  has  been  toward  him.  I  do 
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not  understand  it  myself.  It  was  like  love,  and  yet  not  love. 
So  far  as  he  was  like  you,  I  was  ready  to  love  him ;  insomuch  as 
he  was  different  from  you,  I  could  not.  And  he  was  different 
— all  the  men  I  have  ever  known  have  been  different  from  you, 
Philip — less  lovable,  I  mean,  and — ” 

“Surely,  you  don’t  mean  that  love  is  out  of  the  question  with 
you  except  for  a  man  of  my  exact  pattern — with  all  its  imper¬ 
fections  ?” 

“It  seems  so  to  me.  My  heart  no  sooner  inclines  to  a  man 
than  it  begins  to  compare  him  with  you,  to  measure  him  and 
test  him  by  you — ” 

“Nonsense,  Rose.  As  a  child  you  made  me  a  paragon,  and 
there  was  no  harm  in  your  delusion ;  but  you  are  a  woman  now, 
and  woman’s  lot  presses  on  you — to  love  and  be  loved,  and 
wedded.  Put  away  this  strange  notion  before  that  destiny  is 
no  longer  yours  to  accept”. 

More  he  would  have  urged;  but  smilingly  she  retreated  to 
woman’s  secure  refuge  and  silenced  him  with  her  answer — 
“Philip,  you  don’t  know”. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  lugger  rounded  the  rugged  shoul¬ 
der  of  France  and  headed  for  the  rockbound  pass  between  Brit¬ 
tany  and  Ushant.  Running  before  the  wind  she  had  made  ex¬ 
cellent  headway,  but  on  the  changed  course  with  the  wind 
abeam  she  lagged  painfully;  and  as  she  passed  from  the  open 
of  the  Channel  to  the  shelter  of  the  land  the  wind  slackened 
till  she  barely  made  steering-way.  Rogers  was  visibly  impa¬ 
tient  at  the  delay,  pacing  the  deck  with  a  nervous  stride  and 
anxiously  scanning  the  seaward  horizon  till  the  nearby  island 
shut  off  the  view.  Rose  observed  him  closely  and  tried  to  fath¬ 
om  the  cause  of  his  disquiet.  He  had  made  no  effort  at  con¬ 
versation  with  either  her  or  Philip,  and  her  foreboding  of 
treachery  became  unbearable.  At  last  she  whispered  her  fears 
to  Philip  and  begged  him  to  be  on  his  guard.  “That  man  will 
be  our  undoing  yet”,  she  declared.  “I  am  sure  he  means  us 
i!l”. 

“Idle  fears”,  Philip  replied,  hoping  to  quiet  her.  “We  are 
in  French  waters  now  and  soon  will  be  on  French  soil.  You 
have  told  me  that  France  has  espoused  the  American  cause. 
Surely  then  we  are  on  the  road  to  safety”. 

“But  we  are  on  a  British  vessel  and  in  the  power  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  officer.  Hasn’t  it  occurred  to  you  that  it  is  a  strange  thing 
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that  we  are  being  taken  to  a  French  port.  Major  Rogers  must 
know  that  he  and  this  vessel  are  going  to  certain  capture — if  he 
is  really  taking  us  to  Brest”. 

“You  forget,  Rose,  it  was  we  who  procured  the  passage”. 

“Yes,  but  it  was  he  who  suggested  it — first  St.  Malo  and 
then  Brest.  Why  did  he  depart  from  the  first  plan  to  land  us 
in  Jersey?  And  why  does  he  continue  with  us?  He  told  me 
his  business  took  him  to  St.  Aubin”. 

Philip’s  optimism  gave  way  somewhat  under  this  pressure, 
and  he  promised  to  see  the  skipper.  Meanwhile  Rogers  had 
renewed  his  clamor  for  better  headway,  only  to  be  silenced  by 
a  threat  to  land  him  on  the  coast  unless  his  pestering  should 
cease. 

The  sun  went  down  as  the  lugger  cleared  the  pass  and  the 
island  no  longer  obstructed  the  view  of  the  western  horizon. 
A  mile  away  three  vessels  appeared  beating  up  towards  Brest. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  came  about,  and  on  the  next  tack  gained 
perceptibly  on  the  lugger  now  battling  on  the  same  course.  The 
strangers  shortened  tack  and  gained  more  rapidly.  Apparently 
their  movements  were  concerted  and  indicated  pursuit.  Rogers 
scanned  them  closely  but  was  silent.  Philip  and  Rose  were  also 
on  the  alert,  and  Rose  especially  trembled  with  excitement. 
Seemingly  the  leading  vessel  had  taken  on  more  sail,  for  she 
distanced  her  consorts  and  gained  more  than  they.  The  skip¬ 
per  leveled  his  glass  upon  her  and  studied  her  intently.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  puff  of  smoke  darted  from  her  side,  followed  an  instant 
later  by  the  sharp  report  of  cannon.  A  solid  shot  ricochetted 
across  the  lugger’s  bow,  and  the  skipper  let  go  a  resounding 
British  oath  as  he  lowered  his  glass  and  stood  petrified  with  in¬ 
decision.  “A  blarsted  yankee  pirate!”  he  exclaimed  when  Rog¬ 
ers  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  hostile  demonstration. 
“You’ve  led  me  into  a  trap,  you  villain!” 

Rogers  insisted  upon  a  retreat  to  the  pass,  but  the  skipper 
demurred,  and  Philip  sided  with  him.  “Too  late”,  said  the 
Englishman  as  Philip  took  the  glass  from  his  hand  and  scanned 
the  strangers  for  himself. 

“What  flag?”  asked  Rogers  eagerly. 

“The  stars  and  stripes!”  exclaimed  Philip — “the  new  flag 
of  the  Colonies,  triumphant  at  Saratoga  and  now  come  across 
the  sea  to  challenge  British  tyranny  in  its  stronghold !” 

Rose  seized  the  glass  to  verify  the  revelation,  and  instantly 
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added  to  it.  “It  is  the  Ranger !”  she  cried — “from  Portsmouth, 
Captain  Paul  Jones!  And  we  are  safe!  Thank  God,  we  are 
safe  at  last!” 

There  could  be  no  mistake,  she  declared,  for  she  knew  every 
ship  that  sailed  from  the  New  Hampshire  port,  and  especially 
had  she  watched  the  Ranger  fitting  out  the  summer  before  and 
marked  the  lines  and  the  set  of  her  with  unerring  eye.  She 
had  helped  at  the  flag  which  the  maids  and  matrons  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  had  made  for  her,  and  one  of  its  stars  with  a  fleur  de  lis 
upon  it  she  had  cut  from  the  silken  scarf  brought  from  the 
bloody  field  at  Ste.  Sacrement  and  treasured  by  her  so  many 
years. 

“Yes,  it  is  the  Ranger”,  she  repeated,  as  she  returned  the 
glass  to  Philip ;  “and  I  believe  that  ship  under  her  lee  is  a 
prize,  a  British  man-of-war,  for  her  upper  works  are  hanging 
in  shreds  as  if  shot  to  pieces”. 

“While  Rose  yet  spoke  another  shot  hurtled  through  the 
lugger’s  rigging  and  added  to  the  terror  which  her  words  had 
awakened  in  Rogers’s  breast.  “Come  about,  and  put  back!” 
he  shouted  at  the  frightened  skipper,  emphasizing  his  command 
with  a  drawn  pistol  and  menacing  aim. 

“Not  so”,  said  Philip  cooly,  whipping  out  one  of  the 
weapons  which  Rose  had  given  him  and  thrusting  it  into  the 
face  of  his  quondam  keeper.  “Heave  to  and  surrender,  skipper, 
before  we  are  blown  out  of  the  water!” 

Rogers  desisted,  and  the  skipper  obeyed  Philip. 

Rose  was  right.  It  was  the  Ranger  as  she  said,  returning 
from  her  marvellous  cruise  in  the  Irish  Sea  with  the  British 
man-of-war  Drake  captured  in  fair  fight  at  Carrickfergus  and 
a  rich  merchantman  taken  in  St.  George’s  Channel  as  prizes. 
The  new  flag  that  had  waved  its  first  triumph  over  England’s 
humiliation  at  Saratoga  had  now  further  humbled  the  “Mis¬ 
tress  of  the  seas”  upon  her  chosen  domain  and  was  hurrying  to 
the  friendly  port  of  Brest  with  the  proofs. 

In  the  gathering  twilight  a  prize  crew  from  the  Ranger 
came  aboard  the  lugger  and  received  her  formal  surrender.  The 
officer  in  command  hailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  he  recognized 
Philip  and  Rose  the  moment  he  stepped  on  deck.  Quickly,  too, 
Rose  drew  from  him  the  fact  that  their  captor  was  indeed  the 
Ranger  as  she  had  divined. 

The  little  fleet  of  four  now  slowly  felt  its  way  towards 
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Brest.  In  the  outer  roadstead  four  French  guard-frigates  were 
standing  off  and  on,  while  the  grand  fleet  under  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  lay  at  anchor  in  the  inner  roadstead  prepared  for 
war  with  the  ancient  enemy  of  France.  Jones  had  sailed  from 
Brest  on  his  cruise,  and  the  French  signal  code  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  him  on  his  departure,  so  that  he  readily  made 
himself  known  in  the  darkness,  and  under  escort  came  to  an¬ 
chor  behind  the  guard-ships.  Early  in  the  morning  courtesies 
were  exchanged,  and  officers  from  all  the  French  ships  thronged 
to  the  Ranger  and  the  Drake  to  satisfy  themselves  by  personal 
inspection  of  the  colossal  fact  that  England  and  Englishmen 
could  be  conquered  on  the  sea,  a  new  fact,  before  unknown. 
The  French  fleet  was  officered  by  the  young  nobility  who, 
so  strangely  fired  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  had  fairly  dragged 
the  Bourbon  king  into  alliance  with  the  new-born  republic 
across  the  sea.  Pressing  about  the  hero  of  this  new  dispensation 
they  showered  him  with  compliments  and  congratulations  till 
his  crew  came  to  look  upon  him  as  “the  untitled  knight  of  the 
sea”,  as  the  young  noblesse  began  to  call  him. 

Philip  and  Rose  witnessed  the  thrilling  scene,  for  they  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Ranger  during  the  night  at  the  special 
invitation  of  her  commander,  and  Philip  whispered  to  the  ex¬ 
cited  hero-worshipper  at  his  side:  “Now  at  last  my  dream 
has  come  true.  France  and  America  are  united,  and  England’s 
day  of  doom  is  at  hand”. 

“Isn’t  he  grand?”  exclaimed  Rose,  with  true  feminine  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  personal  equation.  And  then  she  too  whispered : 
“Almost  the  equal  of  Chevalier  Philip  Carillon!”  Whereat 
Philip  smiled  and  was  silent. 

Two  days  of  festivities  and  rejoicing  followed  in  the  inner 
roadstead  before  Philip  found  opportunity  for  extended  inter¬ 
view  with  the  much  sought  hero  of  the  hour.  When  the  time 
came  his  chief  concern  proved  to  be  for  Rogers.  Rose  had  not 
yet  disclosed  to  him  the  cause  of  her  aversion  to  his  deliverer, 
and  he  burned  with  a  desire  to  recompense  him  for  what  he 
had  done.  Now  that  Rogers  was  a  prisoner  as  he  himself  had 
been,  he  yearned  to  become  his  liberator  in  turn.  Rose  was  not 
present  when  he  made  his  effort  and  knew  nothing  of  it  till 
after  the  event,  else  the  result  might  have  been  different.  Jones 
had  learned  nothing  of  Rogers  except  that  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  British  army  and  hence  a  rightful  prisoner.  Neither  he 
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nor  Philip  knew  of  the  parole  he  had  given  not  to  engage  in 
war  against  the  Colonies,  and  hence  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  by  violating  it  he  had  placed  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilized  warfare.  The  way  was  thus  open  to  Philip 
to  accomplish  his  laudable  purpose  with  comparative  ease.  Af¬ 
ter  rehearsing  the  story  of  the  rescue  at  Rocher  Fendu,  which 
Jones  had  already  learned  in  outline  at  Portsmouth,  and  the 
part  Rogers  had  borne  in  it,  progress  was  rapid,  for  Jones  was 
susceptible  to  the  finer  feelings  which  such  a  story  awakens. 
Besides,  the  manner  of  his  liberation  from  Sandsfoot  Castle, 
as  Philip  understood  it  and  related  it,  added  fuel  to  the  gener¬ 
ous  flame  aroused  by  the  earlier  tale.  But  the  actual  turning 
point,  the  decisive  thing,  in  the  young  advocate’s  earnest  plea, 
was  his  novel  proposition  that  Rogers  was  not  lawfully  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  at  all. 

“Stick  to  sentiment,  Sir  Galahad”,  said  Jones  when  this 
point  was  advanced.  “Hair  splitting  won’t  do.  The  man’s  a 
prisoner  fairly  taken,  and  nothing  can  gainsay  that  fact”. 

“But  listen”,  Philip  urged.  “I  was  paroled  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  I  immediately  depart  from  the  British  realm.  This 
officer  was  conducting  me  beyond  that  pale.  His  was  a  law¬ 
ful  mission,  a  necessary  part  of  the  proceeding  which  set  me 
free.  It  was  precisely  like  that  of  the  officer  who  conducts  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  under  a  cartel.  Such  an  one  is  entitled 
to  safe  conduct  to  and  from  the  meeting  point,  and  why  not 
this  one  as  well  ?” 

“Well  put,  Mr.  Carillon”,  replied  Jones.  “There  seems  to 
be  something  in  what  you  say  after  all.  But  you  talk  like  a 
lawyer.  Are  you  one?” 

“No”,  Philip  laughed.  “Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Because  the  rascals  stand  truth  on  its  head  and  reverse  the 
natural  order  in  everything  they  touch.  Take  Pontius  Pilate 
for  instance.  He  was  a  good  judge  and  a  clever  fellow.  But 
those  Jerusalem  lawyers  led  him  into  the  mistake  of  his  life”. 

HarcTly  the  orthodox  view,  Philip  thought,  but  he  only 
smiled  and  pressed  his  argument. 

“That  will  do”,  said  Jones,  interrupting  him.  “I  think  you 
are  right.  Besides,  this  fellow  deserves  something  for  what  he 
has  done  for  you.  Probably  he’s  a  lawyer  himself  though,  and 
no  doubt  he  wheedled  the  British  War  Office  into  releasing  you 
by  some  sophistry  or  other.  But  never  mind,  I’ll  give  the 
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devil  his  due  and  turn  him  loose,  even  if  I  don’t  like  the  breed”. 

Philip  carried  the  news  to  Rose,  and  then  it  was  that  she 
unburdened  her  soul  to  him.  Step  by  step  she  went  over  her 
visits  to  Sandsfoot  Castle  and  her  conversation  with  the  King, 
concealing  nothing,  not  even  the  sinister  letter  from  Rogers 
which  she  had  hidden  from  all  others. 

“Why  have  you  not  told  me  of  this  before?”  demanded 
Philip.  “Here  I  have  been  interceding  for  this  villain’s  re¬ 
lease,  and  through  my  efforts  he  is  about  to  be  set  free.  “Why 
have  you  kept  this  from  me?” 

“For  your  own  sake,  Philip”,  she  cried.  “For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  I  perjured  my  soul  in  that  terrible  hour  at  Quebec.  I 
wanted  to  deliver  you  from  the  shadow  of  death  that  was  hang¬ 
ing  over  you”. 

“Have  you  the  letter — give  it  to  me”,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
fierceness  that  alarmed  her. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Philip?”  she  asked  with  an  anx¬ 
ious,  appealing  look. 

“I  don’t  know — give  me  the  letter”,  he  demanded  again. 

Tremblingly  then,  with  mingled  fear  and  shame,  she  pro¬ 
duced  the  polluted  thing  which  she  had  shrunk  from  looking 
upon  since  the  day  it  came  to  her,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 
As  he  read  it  his  face  clouded  and  his  jaw  set  with  a  menace 
that  terrified  her. 

“Please,  Philip”,  she  begged,  “do  not  be  rash.  This  man  is 
dangerous.  Let  him  go,  now  that  we  are  rid  of  him.  Please 
let  him  go”. 

“Rose,  there  are  other  women”,  he  answered  solemnly.  “You 
have  escaped,  but  others  may  not,  not  if  this  villain  is  suffered 
to  cumber  the  earth.  He  shall — ” 

She  fell  on  his  neck  and  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips  smoth¬ 
ered  the  threat  which  she  felt  was  coming.  “Philip,  Philip!” 
she  implored,  “let  him  go!  For  my  sake  let  him  go!” 

It  is  for  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  womanhood, 
that  I  will  not  let  him  go”,  he  answered  with  a  dogged  look 
that  boded  destruction  to  the  object  of  his  wrath;  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  he  fled  from  the  cabin  where  the 
two  had  been  closeted  and  sought  to  stay  the  release  of  the  mis¬ 
creant;  but  the  order  for  it  had  already  gone  forth  and  he  had 
been  put  ashore,  greatly  to  his  surprise  and  gratification.  In 
view  of  his  real  character  and  conduct  as  disclosed  by  Rose, 
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Philip  now  felt  sure  that  he  would  speedily  take  himself  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  retribution  and  therefore  attempted  no  pursuit. 
But  the  fatuity  which  usually  marks  such  careers  as  his  led  him 
across  the  avenger’s  path  a  little  later,  and  some  measure  of  his 
just  deserts  was  meted  out  to  him. 

Paul  Jones  never  failed  to  excite  the  admiration  of  women 
wherever  he  went,  and  among  his  most  enthusiastic  worshippers 
in  France  was  the  young  Duchess  de  Chartres  then  sojourning 
at  her  cottage-palace  near  Brest.  As  soon  as  the  furore  of  the 
hour  would  permit  she  had  him  as  guest,  and  along  with  him 
went  Philip  and  Rose  at  her  invitation;  and  when  Jones  re¬ 
turned  to  his  ship  she  prevailed  upon  them  to  remain  with  her 
until  their  plans  for  the  immediate  future  should  be  decided 
upon.  Meanwhile  Rogers  had  fallen  in  with  some  boon  com¬ 
panions  whom  he  had  known  in  Algiers  and  was  celebrating 
his  lucky  escape  in  the  riotous  fashion  which  he  loved  among 
the  sinks  of  Brest. 

While  Rose  and  her  hostess  so  charmed  each  other  that 
neither  cared  for  other  company  in  the  next  few  days,  Philip 
busied  himself  exploring  the  ancient  town.  Its  rocky  steeps 
and  picturesque  architecture  so  reminded  him  of  Quebec  that 
his  thoughts  continually  wandered  to  that  scene  of  his  earlier 
adventures,  and  perforce,  Rose  and  her  fervid  adherence  to  his 
fortunes,  at  such  cost  to  herself,  were  constantly  present  in  his 
mind.  “Was  ever  man  blessed  with  such  love  as  hers?”  he 
mused  as  he  strolled  one  day  and  fell  into  this  reminiscent 
mood.  “And  how  have  I  requited  it?”  he  added  regretfully. 
“I  should  have  found  a  way  to  punish  that  coxcomb  Cochran 
for  his  cowardly  affront  to  her”.  “Then  that  fellow  Burr”, 
he  went  on.  “I  was  never  quite  satisfied  that  I  shouldn’t  have 
chastised  him”.  Inevitably  such  thoughts  led  to  Rogers,  and 
his  anger  rose  anew  as  he  recalled  the  story  Rose  had  told  of 
that  villain’s  rascality. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
object  of  his  wrath  emerging  from  a  coffee-house  with  two  fel¬ 
low-revellers,  all  heated  with  wine  and  primed  for  quarrel  of 
any  sort. 

“Scoundrel!”  exclaimed  Philip,  and  rushing  like  a  madman 
upon  the  astonished  group  he  dealt  Rogers'  a  blow  between  the 
eyes  which  staggered  and  dazed  him  till  he  would  have  fallen 
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but  for  the  prompt  aid  of  his  companions. 

Such  temerity  invited  dire  disaster  to  the  lone  assailant,  but 
happily  Captain  Jones  and  his  quartermaster  appeared  on  the 
scene  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed. 

“Ha!  a  blow!”  cried  Jones,  briskly  stepping  into  the  breach. 
“A  pretty  quarrel  between  friends — a  case  for  the  code,  gen¬ 
tlemen.  No  more  blows.  It’s  an  affaire  d’honneur  now.” 

Next  to  the  joy  of  battle  nothing  appealed  to  Paul  Jones  so 
much  as  the  duel.  Coming  by  chance  upon  this  encounter  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  Sufficient 
for  him  it  was  that  a  blow  had  made  a  “meeting”  imperative, 
according  to  the  code,  and  he  was  ready  with  counsel  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  further  it  for  its  own  sake,  supposing  of  course  that 
Rogers,  being  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  was  a  gentleman 
and  therefore  entitled  to  engage  in  the  exclusive  pastime. 

“Of  course,  of  course”,  echoed  one  of  the  Rogers  entourage. 
“Swords  at  sunrise,  Major”. 

“Is  that  your  pleasure,  sir?”  said  Rogers,  addressing  Philip 
with  strained  politeness. 

“It  is”,  answered  Philip  curtly. 

“You  are  not  proceeding  by  the  book,  gentlemen”,  Jones  in¬ 
terrupted.  “These  things  should  be  arranged  by  your  friends 
Name  them  and  let  them  take  charge”. 

Whereupon  Philip  named  the  Captain  and  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter,  and  Rogers  his  two  companions. 

The  seconds  promptly  repaired  to  the  coffee-house  for  con¬ 
ference,  while  the  two  principals  strolled  apart  outside.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  seconds  returned  with  the  announcement  that 
the  meeting  would  take  place  next  morning  at  dawn  in  the  sub¬ 
urb  Recouvrance,  with  Spanish  rapiers  for  weapons,  and  the 
contest  to  continue  till  both  combatants  should  acknowledge 
satisfaction  or  one  of  them  should  be  placed  hors  de  combat. 

Swiftly  as  this  had  come  about,  it  was  yet  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  France;  and  so  apparent 
was  this  to  Philip,  from  the  readiness  with  which  all  concerned 
assumed  the  field  of  honor  to  be  the  natural  resort  under 
such  circumstances,  that  his  Gallic  blood  easily  caught  the  in¬ 
fection  and  hurried  him  to  the  hasty  conclusion  from  which 
there  was  now  no  retreat.  Although  his  choler  was  up,  still  his 
consideration  for  Rose,  being  more  sane  than  quixotic,  would 
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have  held  him  in  check  but  for  the  compelling  force  of  his  en¬ 
vironment.  But  now  it  only  remained  to  render  her  such  con¬ 
tingent  service  as  the  event  of  the  morrow  might  call  for. 

Seeking  out  a  notary  he  drew  up  his  will  making  her  his  sole 
beneficiary,  and  then  in  a  secluded  hostelry  indited  a  brave 
and  tender  letter  to  her  which  he  committed  to  the  notary  for 
delivery  with  the  will  in  case  of  his  death.  The  solemn  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  Letter  from  the  Dead  recurred  to  him  as  he 
wrote,  and  much  of  its  lofty  spirit  went  into  the  words  which 
he  penned.  Minutely  and  at  great  length  he  reviewed  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  they  two  had  been  from  their  birth  onward, 
extolled  her  unstinted  devotion  to  him,  and  sought  to  console 
her  with  oft  repeated  reminders  that  his  death  was  his  supreme 
act  of  devotion  to  her.  “I  stake  my  life  for  love  of  you”,  he 

said  again  at  the  end ;  “and  if  I  lose  I  do  but  prove  to  you  that 

that  love  is  more  than  life  to  me”.  “Remain  in  France”,  he 

added,  “where,  as  you  have  already  proved,  you  will  attract 

friends  and  patrons  to  cherish  and  protect  you”. 

H  is  task  finished,  he  returned  towards  evening  and  joined 
with  zest  in  the  gaieties  provided  by  the  Duchess.  At  a  late 
hour  he  parted  with  Rose  tenderly,  but  without  a  hint  of  the 
momentous  change  in  her  fortunes  which  a  few  hours  might 
bring  forth. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  young  man  of  his  years,  not  yet 
twenty-three,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  would  rest  uneasily 
on  his  pillow  with  the  near  prospect  of  death  confronting  him. 
Not  so  Philip  Carillon  however.  Much  thought  upon  the 
deep  things  of  life  had  bred  a  sane  and  saving  philosophy  in  his 
mind ;  familiarity  with  danger  had  steadied  his  nerves ; .  and 
temperate  and  wholesome  living  had  brought  him  exceptional 
bodily  vigor  and  alertness.  Courage  and  confidence  in  his 
powers  fittingly  crowned  these  qualities  and  made  him  no  un¬ 
equal  match  for  his  bold  and  practiced  adversary.  A  few  hours 
of  refreshing  sleep  was  his  only  remaining  need,  and  his  per¬ 
fect  command  of  himself  insured  him  this  in  full  measure. 

Under  a  spreading  oak  in  the  outskirts  of  Recouvrance  the 
parties  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  final  preparations  for 
the  encounter  were  swiftly  made.  The  Waga,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  on  the  Ranger,  had  been  brought  along  as  bearer  of 
the  ship-surgeon’s  gruesome  appointments,  and  a  vague  sense 
of  impending  catastrophe  showed  in  his  troubled  face  and  rest- 
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less  movements.  Philip  noted  this,  and  a  momentary  wave  of 
feeling  diverted  him  from  the  business  in  hand.  “Stay  with 
Rose”,  he  whispered  to  the  faithful  creature  who  had  clung  to 
him  through  all  his  life,  and  without  other  word  or  hint  then 
quickly  chose  his  weapon  and  signified  his  readiness  for  the  com¬ 
bat.  With  a  smile  of  disdain  Rogers  also  nodded  his  prepared¬ 
ness,  and  at  the  word  they  came  to  the  mark  and  crossed 
weapons. 

Panthers  in  the  wild  they  seemed,  and  not  humans,  as  they 
filed  their  wiry  blades  together,  eyes  and  muscles  straining  for 
the  merest  sign  of  unwariness  in  look  or  touch,  the  fatal  spring 
ever  ready  to  follow  the  lapse.  For  a  full  minute  they  measured 
each  other  thus,  Rogers  the  more  aggressive  of  the  two,  but 
soon  convinced  of  Philip’s  mastery  of  defence,  for  Colonel  Mi¬ 
chael’s  training  at  Little  Harbor  had  been  faultless  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  The  damp  grass  under  their  feet  soon  grew  slippery  as 
they  trod  its  juices  out,  and  to  the  practised  eye  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  accident  quite  as  much  as  skill  might  decide  the 
contest.  Philip  grew  in  confidence  after  a  little  and  became  the 
aggressor.  Missing  the  neck  of  his  adversary  by  a  hair,  a  quick 
recovery  became  imperative.  But  his  foot  slipped,  and  Rogers 
was  swift  to  profit  by  the  mishap.  A  dextrous  thrust  pierced 
Philip’s  forearm,  and  before  anyone  could  prevent  it  the 
Waga’s  two  hands  were  at  Roger’s  throat  with  a  grip  of  steel. 
The  seconds  dragged  him  off  and  Philip  apologized  for  the  in¬ 
terference. 

“Are  you  satisfied,  gentlemen?”  Jones  interposed,  as  the 
Waga  was  led  away. 

I  am  ,  answered  Rogers,  with  a  clear  trace  of  alacrity  in 
his  manner. 

I  am  not”,  said  Philip  with  quiet  emphasis,  offering  his 
arm  to  the  surgeon  for  treatment.  “Quick  now  before  it  stif¬ 
fens,”  he  urged. 

T  he  arm  was  quickly  bandaged  and  the  combat  resumed, 
Rogers  realizing  now  for  the  first  time  that  much  more  than 
mere  punctilio  was  arrayed  against  him ;  not  that  he  under¬ 
stood  anything  of  the  power  of  moral  earnestness,  but  he  did 
recognize  courage  when  he  saw  it.  Instinctively  he  fell  back 
upon  the  defensive  and  relied  upon  his  matured  strength  to  tire 
out  his  venturesome  antagonist.  Moreover,  experience  had 
taught  him  to  guard  against  the  insecure  footing  which  had  be- 
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trayed  Philip,  and  he  had  come  with  spiked  foot-wear.  Swiftly 
and  furiously  the  battle  raged,  thrust  and  parry,  parry  and 
thrust  succeeding  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity. 

“The  youngster  is  out  to  kill”,  Jones  remarked  to  the  Quar¬ 
termaster.  “He’ll  do  it,  too,  if  he  lasts”. 

“Yes,  if  he  lasts.  But  there’s  the  rub”,  replied  the  other. 
“He’s  weakening  now,  and  there’ll  be  no  mercy  for  him  if 
that  fellow  gets  the  upper  hand”. 

Philip  was  indeed  tiring,  and  showed  it.  Rogers  saw  it  and 
began  to  press  his  advantage.  Even  the  Waga  saw  it,  as  his 
well-remembered  rythmic  tread  abundantly  testified.  Philip 
himself  was  aware  of  it,  and  he  nerved  himself  for  a  supreme 
effort  before  it  should  be  too  late.  The  opportune  instant  came 
unexpectedly,  and  by  a  quick  feint  and  deft  turn  of  the  wrist  he 
got  within  Rogers’  guard  and  ran  him  full  through  the  chest 
with  a  lightning  thrust. 

The  vanquished  hero  of  countless  duels  sank  into  the  arms 
of  his  seconds,  the  ashen  hue  of  death  upon  his  face,  and  the 
look  of  terror  in  his  eyes  seldom  absent  when  such  as  he  come 
to  the  hour  of  dissolution. 

Philip  and  his  party  hurried  from  the  scene,  Jones  decanting 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  fine  points  of  the  combat  and  espec¬ 
ially  extolling  the  coup  de  grace  which  had  ended  it;  but  Philip 
was  silent  and  unmoved.  As  they  parted  to  go  their  separate 
ways  Jones  grasped  his  hand  and  warned  him  to  be  more  cau¬ 
tious  in  his  “next  affair”. 

“By  the  way,  Carillon,  what  was  the  quarrel  about?”  he 
asked  suddenly.  “From  the  way  you  fought  I  judge  it  must 
have  been  something  deadly”. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  that”,  Philip  replied  as  he  turned  away. 
And  Jones  did  not  press  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Ancien  Regime 

ROGERS  did  not  die  as  first  expected.  But  he  dis¬ 
appeared  completely,  and  his  recovery  did  not  be¬ 
come  known  to  Philip  and  his  friends  till  long  after 
he  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  them. 
Rose  was  horrified  when  told  of  his  death,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  reproached  Philip. 

“It  is  terrible!”  she  exclaimed  when  he  told  her  what  had 
happened.  “Forever  to  bear  the  mark  of  Cain,  as  you  must! 
How  could  you  do  it?  And  not  to  let  me  know!  I  could  have 
saved  you  from  it!” 

“But,  Rose,  he  had  affronted  your  honor.  And  he  chal¬ 
lenged  me.  Your  honor  and  mine  too  were  then  at  stake.  Worse 
than  the  brand  of  Cain  would  have  been  on  me  if  I  had  not 
met  him”. 

“But  you  have  killed  him!” 

“You  forget,  sister,  that  he  would  have  killed  me  if  I  had 
not  defended  my  life.  Self-defense  is  not  sin”. 

He  had  touched  the  one  chord  which  could  turn  the  current 
of  her  thought.  Joy  at  his  escape  from  serious  harm  overbore 
her  more  disturbing  emotion,  and  the  continued  round  of  gaye- 
ties  which  their  hostess  inaugurated  in  celebration  of  Jones’s 
triumph  soon  banished  it  from  her  heart  entirely.  The  reac¬ 
tion  from  months  of  depressing  anxiety  carried  her  to  heights  of 
pleasurable  excitement  which  she  had  not  known  since  war  and 
its  perils  had  become  the  bane  of  her  life.  Her  simple,  light¬ 
hearted  and  care-free  enjoyment  of  the  present  hour  completely 
won  the  heart  of  the  young  and  pleasure-loving  Duchess,  and 
the  two  quickly  fell  into  an  intimacy  which  might  have  been 
the  growth  of  years. 

Marie  Adelaide  of  Bourbon-Penthievre,  great-granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Louis  XIV,  and  herself  the  mother  of  “Citizen  King” 
Louis  Philippe,  last  of  the  line  of  French  Kings,  was  the  gay¬ 
est,  purest,  bravest,  and  most  liberal  titled  woman  of  her  time 
in  France,  and  the  richest  in  all  Europe  as  well.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  young  “Sailor  Prince”,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke 
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de  Chartres,  also  of  royal  blood,  then  in  command  of  the 
French  squadron  at  Brest,  and  who,  three  years  before,  had 
met  Jones  in  Virginia  while  on  a  cruise  in  American  waters 
and  been  captivated  by  him.  Her  grandfather  had  commanded 
the  French  fleet  in  its  most  creditable  encounter  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  up  to  that  time,  and  she  took  infinite  pride  in  his  exploit. 
She  hated  England  with  an  intensity  only  surpassed  by  her 
romantic  admiration  for  everything  American.  With  such  pre¬ 
dilections,  re-enforced  by  the  new  and  strange  spirit  of  liberty 
so  common  among  the  young  French  noblesse  of  her  day,  it  is 
not  strange  that  she  lavished  upon  the  hero  of  the  hour  most 
extravagant  attentions  and  distractions  as  well  as  money  in 
munificent  sums  which  she  pressed  upon  him  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Commissioners  at  Paris  found  themselves  unable  to  honor 
his  drafts  for  the  support  of  his  crew  and  the  prisoners  he  had 
on  his  hands.  “You  shall  be  a  Chevalier  of  France”,  she  told 
him  at  a  fete  which  she  gave  in  his  honor — a  promise  which  she 
soon  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  make  good ;  and  it  was  she 
who  first  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  “Untitled  Knight  of 
the  Sea”,  of  which  he  was  vastly  more  proud.  “People  usually 
do  things  for  either  love  or  hate”,  she  was  wont  to  say  in  ex¬ 
planation.  “But  I  do  these  things  for  both.  I  love  the  Amer¬ 
icans  of  my  own  accord,  and  I  inherit  the  hatred  my  great 
grandfather  bore  to  the  English.” 

When  the  Duchess  learned  that  Philip  and  Rose  were  French 
and  drew  from  them  the  story  of  Rocher  Fendu  and  their 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  ancient  foe  of  France,  the  rapport  be¬ 
tween  her  and  them  was  complete.  “Better  Americans  you 
must  be  for  your  French  blood!”  she  exclaimed.  “Thrice 
armed  with  hate  you  must  be,  French  hate,  American  hate,  and 
your  own  special  private  hate!  Par  bleu!  What  a  glorious 
equipment !” 

“You  should  be  a  sailor”,  she  said  to  Philip  one  day  when 
alone  with  him  and  Rose.  “Glory  awaits  you  on  the  sea. 
Look  at  Chevalier  Paul — all  France  is  prostrate  before  him.  I 
adore  him.  Next  to  my  Philippe  Egalite  he  commands  my 
heart”. 

“Philippe  Egalite”  was  her  pet  name  for  her  husband,  the 
Duke, — one  which  later  he  adopted  and  by  which  he  passed 
into  history  by  reason  of  his  democratic  instincts  and  sympa¬ 
thies. 
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“Alas!”  replied  Philip,  “I  am  not  the  least  amphibious.  Once 
in  a  miniature  fight  afloat  I  did  command  a  pigmy  craft  for  a 
brief  space.  But  at  the  end  I  was  glad  to  wade  ashore  and 
escape  to  fight  another  day — on  land”.  And  then  he  described 
the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain  to  her,  all  in  a  humorous  vein, 
which,  however,  failed  to  conceal  from  her  the  desperate  and 
resouceful  courage  which  the  English  had  to  encounter  in  that 
novel  engagement. 

“Nay,  nay!”  she  cried  at  the  end.  “You  Americans  proved 
by  that  battle  that  British  dominion  of  the  sea  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Take  to  the  wave  again,  Monsieur  Carillon,  and  some 
day  you  shall  lay  a  British  frigate  at  my  feet". 

When  Philip  proved  unresponsive  to  this  appeal  to  ambition, 
the  Duchess  passed  quickly  to  the  twin  passion,  love.  “I  fear 
your  brother  lacks  the  one  spur  which  men  must  have  in  war”, 
she  smiled  archly,  addressing  herself  to  Rose,  who  looked  trou¬ 
bled  and  was  silent  at  what  she  feared  was  meant  for  an  asper¬ 
sion  upon  Philip. 

But  the  quip  was  only  intended  for  a  challenge,  which  he 
divined  readily  and  as  promptly  accepted.  “Love  of  woman 
you  mean,  of  course”,  he  suggested. 

“You  see  he  pleads  guilty”,  said  the  Duchess,  smiling  again 
at  Rose.  Then  to  Philip,  with  mock  severity:  “You  owe  it  to 
the  cause  you  have  espoused  to  supply  your  lack  without  delay”. 

Never  in  France  were  the  haute  ton  more  completely  given 
over  to  the  spirit  so  adroitly  presented,  the  spirit  which  domi¬ 
nated  the  age  of  chivalry  and  invested  it  with  the  charm  which 
still  appeals  to  the  imagination  with  persuasive  power,  than  at 
this  time  when  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  equality  was  crowd¬ 
ing  to  supplant  it.  In  their  every  assemblage  and  tete-a-tete 
love  and  war  were  twin  themes  of  which  none  ever  tired,  least 
of  all  the  brilliant  and  spirited  woman  who  thus  summed  them 
up  to  Philip.  Inseparable  as  they  were  in  her  mind,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  talk  to  him  of  the  war  France  was  now 
preparing  for  without  coupling  the  one  with  the  other ;  and  this 
she  did  so  incessantly  and  with  such  concrete  adjuncts  in  the 
way  of  womenkind  that  he  was  at  last  brought  to  think  seri¬ 
ously  of  love  as  a  matter  which  really  concerned  him — an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  entirely  new  to  him. 

He  had  needed  no  spur  to  speed  him  on  to  war  against  Eng¬ 
land — a  pre-natal  instinct  had  impelled  him  to  that.  The  di- 
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vine  fire  of  love  had  never  touched  his  heart — Rose  had  ever 
stood  between  him  and  that,  whether  he  had  been  conscious  of 
the  fact  or  not.  Time  had  been  when  she  had  vaguely  feared 
she  might  lose  her  place,  but  that  had  not  been  recent.  Now, 
however,  she  found  herself  confronted  with  a  very  palpable 
danger  of  this  sort  in  the  person  of  a  young  protege  of  the 
Duchess  who  like  herself  was  a  transient  member  of  the  De 
Chartres  household,  and  much  tribulation  she  suffered  there¬ 
from. 

Aimee  de  Telison,  the  cause  of  this  uneasiness,  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  Louis  XV,  born  of  one  of  his  temporary  amours 
with  the  daughter  of  an  impoverished  nobleman  of  Provence. 
This  child  of  lust  had  been  reared  in  luxury  by  her  royal  fath¬ 
er,  as  the  etiquette  of  high-born  adultery  required  such  fathers 
to  do.  Her  education  had  been  of  the  best,  and  her  accomplish¬ 
ments  fitted  her  to  adorn  the  station  to  which  kingly  favor 
promoted  her  in  the  most  exquisite  circles  of  Bourbon  France. 
Petite  and  vivacious,  of  charming  temper  and  engaging  man¬ 
ner,  lustrous  darkling  eyes,  a  wealth  of  slumbrous  auburn  hair, 
and  faultless  complexion — such  was  the  siren  beauty  who  pres¬ 
ently  laid  siege  to  Philip’s  heart,  aided  and  abetted  by  her  pow¬ 
erful  and  resourceful  patroness,  the  Duchess.  She  was  without 
fortune,  for  Louis  XV  had  died  without  legitimizing  her  or 
otherwise  providing  for  her  future.  But  her  beauty  and  ac¬ 
complishments,  added  to  a  birthright  which  the  morals  of 
the  time  freely  recognized,  secured  to  her  the  patronage  of  the 
great  ladies  of  the  Court  and  all  the  lesser  lights  who  followed 
in  their  train.  In  all  the  palatial  homes  of  the  nobility  she  was 
a  petted  and  pampered  favorite,  and  now  she  had  come  to  Brest 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Duchess  to  grace  the  festivities  with 
which  that  admirer  honored  her  “Untitled  Knight”. 

At  her  very  first  meeting  with  Philip  the  fair  Aimee  herself 
fell  a  victim  to  his  unconscious  charm  of  person  and  manner. 
Novelty  perhaps  was  the  prime  cause;  for  simplicity,  directness, 
and  the  easy  grace  of  nature,  so  distinguished  him  from  the  ef¬ 
fusive,  devious  and  artificial  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  that 
the  contrast  might  well  have  captivated  one  so  essentially  femi¬ 
nine  and  susceptible  as  she.  But  back  of  this  there  was  ever 
apparent  in  him  a  certain  manly  strength  of  character  the  very 
opposite  of  the  effeminite  quality  which  betrayed  itself  in  the 
very  dress  of  the  noblesse,  and  this  it  was  which  confirmed  and 
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fixed  her  sudden  admiration;  for  after  all,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  virility  that  appeals  strongest  to  even  the  most  frivolous  of 
women. 

“Isn’t  he  divine?”  she  exclaimed  to  the  Duchess  after  the 
first  encounter.  “I  adore  him  even  above  Chevalier  Paul”. 

“That  is  not  permitted  in  France”,  the  Duchess  replied. 
“My  Chevalier  must  be  first  always.  But  you  may  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Monsieur  The  Proud  after  you  have  bent  your  forehead 
to  the  dust  before  the  greater”. 

The  Duchess  had  sobriquets  for  all  who  interested  her,  and 
Philip’s  lack  of  obsequiousness  to  her,  although  it  really  pleased 
her,  led  her  to  name  him  “The  Proud”,  in  the  spirit  of  raillery 
which  she  constantly  indulged  among  her  friends. 

“He  is  proud,  isn’t  he?”  said  Mile  Aimee  thoughtfully.  “But 
it  is  more  than  pride  of  birth.  He  acts  like  one  with  some¬ 
thing  more  to  be  proud  of,  one  with  at  least  the  germ  of  great¬ 
ness  in  him.  I  suppose  he  hasn’t  done  anything  yet?  Do  you 
know  ?” 

By  this  time  the  Duchess  had  extracted  from  Philip  and  Rose 
so  much  of  their  history  as  enabled  her  lively  imagination  to 
picture  it  in  most  ravishing  colors;  and  in  answer  to  this  in¬ 
quiry  recounted  the  glowing  tale  of  their  birth  and  adventures 
in  a  way  that  held  her  hearer  breathless  with  excitement  and 
admiration. 

“How  enchanting!”  exclaimed  the  listener  at  the  end.  “Of 
course  they  are  of  noble  birth.  That  gives  me  the  right  to 
love  him.  And  I  do  love  him.  For  his  own  sake  I  love  him, 
but  all  the  more  because  I  may”. 

“Of  course”,  smiled  the  Duchess,  leaving  the  fair  enthusiast 
to  apply  the  words  as  she  might. 

However  much  this  frank  avowal  of  passion  and  naive  sense 
of  class  had  the  seeming  of  youthful  simplicity,  in  reality  they 
were  but  phases  of  the  ancien  regime  still  persistent  though  so 
near  its  fall  in  the  France  which  Aimee  de  Telison  had  known. 
At  twenty,  though  not  yet  outwardly  seared,  she  was  essential¬ 
ly  a  hardened  w  oman  of  the  world,  bred  to  privilege  and  indul¬ 
gence,  but  with  a  manner  which  made  even  her  audacity  ap¬ 
pear  artless ;  and  when  she  carried  this  freedom  into  her  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Philip  he  readily  confounded  it  with  the  ingenu¬ 
ousness  which  Rose  had  accustomed  him  to.  Such  as  he,  too 
long  unused  to  the  ways  of  women  other  than  near  kindred, 
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fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  forward  in  love  as  well  as  in  things 
more  sordid. 

Thus  the  fates  had  laid  their  snares,  and  Philip’s  conquest 
was  a  matter  of  but  few  days,  for  he  had  discernment  enough 
to  see  that  Aimee’s  passion  was  not  only  genuine  but  pure. 
Not  only  did  her  forwardness  not  repel  him,  but  it  had  all  the 
charm  of  innocence  to  attract.  Soon  she  was  basking  in  his 
smiles  and  exploring  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart.  “The 
Duchess  does  you  wrong  to  call  you  ‘The  Proud’  ”,  she  twit¬ 
tered.  “She  should  see  you  unbend  to  me”. 

“May  it  not  be  that  you  have  transformed  me?”  he  replied. 
“Such  things  happen,  do  they  not?” 

“Oh,  you  must  not  flatter  me!  I  am  proof  against  that.  But 
you  are  not  proud,  are  you — inside  your  shell?” 

“Haven’t  you  penetrated  that  far  enough  to  know?”  and 
he  searched  the  pleading  eyes  upturned  to  his,  as  if  the  answer 
were  to  be  found  there  alone. 

But  not  so  would  the  impetuous  Aimee  have  it.  “Yes”,  she 
cried  with  eager  swiftness.  “I  have — and  I  know”. 

Then  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  they  strolled  among  the  roses 
of  the  ducal  garden,  sometimes  hand  in  hand  in  silence,  but  of- 
tener  pausing  for  more  of  the  small  persiflage  of  love  which 
alone  contented  her. 

Once  the  Duchess  surprised  them  in  the  midst  of  a  tender 
passage,  but  Philip  alone  appeared  startled.  His  companion 
seemed  pleased  at  the  discovery.  “Ah,  my  children,  I  fear  I 
am  proving  an  indifferent  chaperone  for  Ma’mselle!”  their  hos¬ 
tess  smiled  archly.  Then  turning  to  Philip  with  an  air  of  seri¬ 
ous  concern  hardly  skin  deep,  she  demanded:  “Your  intentions, 
sir?” 

The  abruptness  of  it  confused  him,  and  he  hesitated.  But 
Aimee’s  appealing  laugh  in  his  face  reassured  him,  and  he 
stammered:  “You  would  not  think  me  capable  of  betraying 
your  hospitality,  Madame?” 

“Spoken  like  a  Knight  of  old!”  exclaimed  the  Duchess.  “God 
bless  you,  children!”  she  added,  and  left  them  alone. 

“How  kind  of  her  to  approve  of  you”,  said  the  forward  one, 
smiling  unabashed  in  her  lover’s  face,  for  lover  she  accounted 
him  now,  although  his  formal  avowal  was  yet  wanting. 

“Did  I  need  that  to  commend  me?”  he  asked  half  reproach¬ 
fully,  half  jestingly. 
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“Oh,  you  doubter!”  she  exclaimed.  “You  don’t  deserve — ” 

She  paused  with  a  roguish  look  at  him,  and  he  waited  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  her  to  conclude. 

“What?”  he  asked,  when  she  still  held  back. 

“Me”,  she  added,  laughing  outright  at  her  own  audacity; 
and  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  laugh  to  tears. 

It  was  art,  French  art;  but  real  love  prompted  it,  and  that 
was  all  that  Philip  discerned. 

At  another  time  Rose  became  an  unwilling  listener  wThile  the 
pair  discoursed  in  even  more  decided  vein.  She  sat  reading  in 
a  rose-covered  arbor,  and  they  came  near  without  observing 
her.  At  a  little  distance  they  halted  and  stood  face  to  face, 
both  her  hands  in  his,  while  they  talked. 

“Does  your  sister  approve  of  me?”  the  fair  Aimee  was  say¬ 
ing. 

“She  approves  what  I  approve”,  answered  Philip,  conscious 
of  the  enigma  in  his  words,  for  he  suddenly  remembered  that 
he  had  not  spoken  to  Rose  of  his  interest  in  the  charmer. 

“But  does  she  say  so?”  the  charmer  persisted.  “She  has  not 
spoken  to  me  of — of  you”.. 

In  fact,  since  Rose  had  begun  to  suspect  the  state  of  affairs 
between  them,  she  had  hardly  spoken  at  all  to  the  intruder  up¬ 
on  her  happiness,  beyond  what  politeness  required. 

“She  will  in  due  time”,  replied  Philip.  “You  will  hear  from 
her  own  lips  that  she — loves  you”.  And  the  anxious  inquirer 
seemed  satisfied. 

That  word,  love,  spoken  even  with  hesitation  by  him,  was 
elixir  to  her  heart,  although  it  only  bordered  on  what  she  most 
longed  to  hear  from  him. 

“Love  is  life!”  she  exclaimed,  after  a  moment  of  self-com¬ 
munion.  “How  could  we  mortals  live  without  it!” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  two  haven’t  lived — till  now”,  he 
replied,  spreading  her  arms  apart  and  lowering  his  face  to  hers. 

“No”,  she  murmured,  dropping  her  eyes  and  panting  with 
expectancy. 

There  was  a  perceptible  decline  of  warmth  in  her  manner 
when  the  hoped-for  declaration  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
dramatic  instinct  in  her  revolted  at  an  anti-climax.  She  felt 
that  she  had  bared  her  heart,  and  she  would  have  been  petulant 
if  she  had  loved  less  deeply.  As  it  was,  she  assumed  an  air  of 
meekness  and  began  to  talk  commonplace. 
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Rose  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  took  heart  of  hope  at  what 
she  thought  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  on  Philip’s  part,  a  sense 
of  shock  at  the  amazing  indelicacy  of  this  spoiled  favorite  of  a 
decadent  aristocracy.  “He  is  himself  again”,  she  whispered, — 
“The  minx  has  overdone  it”. 

But  the  respite  was  short,  for  very  soon  commonplace  gave 
way  to  the  theme  it  had  so  suddenly  displaced,  and  meekness 
no  longer  masked  audacity.  “Do  you  know,  the  Duchess  has 
told  me  all  about  your  adventures  and  your  sister’s  heroic  con¬ 
duct  in  rescuing  you  from  danger”,  said  the  Aimee  unmasked. 
“If  she  were  not  your  sister  I  should  certainly  be  jealous  of 
her”. 

“Jealousy  is  not  a  lovely  trait”,  answered  Philip.  “I  do  not 
like  to  think  it  of  you”. 

“But  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  love”,  she  retorted,  and  this 
time  he  rose  to  the  cast. 

“Then  tell  me  something  to  make  me  jealous”,  was  his  quick 
response. 

“Really?” 

“Yes,  really — if  you  want  proof.  Do  you?” 

“No,  I  do  not.  When  you  tell  me  you  love  me  I  shall  want 
no  proof,  shall  need  none — Philip”. 

There  was  an  instant’s  hesitation  at  his  name,  and  Rose 
gasped  in  the  interval.  She  could  not  suffer  him  to  utter  the 
response  to  that  lure  which  she  felt  was  ready  to  his  lips;  and 
just  as  the  name  fell  on  her  ears  she  purposely  let  her  book 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  sound  startled  the  lovers,  and  they 
moved  away  without  knowing  who  had  interrupted  them. 

Rose  did  not  even  reproach  herself  for  not  sooner  revealing 
her  presence,  so  horrified  was  she  at  what  she  had  seen  and 
heard.  To  lose  Philip  even  to  a  paragon  of  feminine  excellence 
would  have  wrung  her  heart,  but  to  see  him  ensnared  by  a  wan¬ 
ton,  as  she  now  believed  Aimee  de  Telison  to  be,  was  more 
than  she  could  endure,  and  she  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  bitter 
tears.  The  vent  brought  partial  relief,  and  her  practical  mind 
began  to  cast  about  for  a  way  of  escape  from  the  terrible  situa- 
ation.  But  the  more  she  thought  the  more  she  was  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  discordant  facts.  This  woman  was  undeniably  a 
scion  of  the  nobility,  and  she  plainly  bore  the  hall  mark  of  her 
class.  Grace  and  refinement  shone  even  through  the  dross  of 
her  conduct  with  Philip.  The  Duchess  approved  her,  and  had 
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been  seen  to  smile  on  her  wiles.  More  than  all,  Philip’s  pre¬ 
cipitate  surrender  to  her,  and  his  bearing  in  the  unaccustomed 
role,  were  so  at  variance  with  all  his  previous  character  that 
she  began  to  question  whether  after  all  it  might  not  be  a  case 
of  over-impulsive  love  that  had  so  shocked  her  sensibilities.  “I 
must  think  more  of  this”,  she  sighed,  “and  above  all  be  chari¬ 
table — for  the  present.”  With  this  reflection  she  betook  her¬ 
self  to  her  chamber  and  cried  again. 

While  Rose  was  still  struggling,  for  Philip’s  sake,  to  recon¬ 
cile  her  notions  of  womanly  reserve  with  the  abandon  of  the 
de  Telison  manner,  she  was  treated  to  a  fresh  display  of  the 
latter  which  threw  her  back  to  her  first  interpretation  of  it. 
At  a  fete  champetre  which  the  Duchess  gave  to  the  officers  of 
the  Ranger,  where  Jones  was  of  course  the  lion  of  the  hour, 
Philip’s  charmer  found  occasion  to  gauge  his  feelings  towards 
her  by  the  touchstone  of  jealousy  which  she  had  declared  to 
him  in  the  garden  encounter  was  the  supreme  test  of  love.  Rose 
was  watching  her  in  dread  of  some  new  shock,  and  she  had  not 
long  to  wait. 

The  hero  of  the  fete  came  late,  with  an  eye  to  dramatic  ef¬ 
fect,  and  at  his  first  appearance  Mile  Aimee  detached  herself 
from  Philip  and  flew  to  his  side.  “My  dear  Chevalier”,  she 
cried,  “how  could  you  delay  our  felicity  by  such  tardiness!  I 
want  you  all  to  myself  now  while  I  lay  my  homage  at  your 
feet — Mesdames  can  wait”.  And  she  swept  an  expansive  curt¬ 
esy  that  might  have  flattered  a  king. 

Jones  had  met  her  before  and  been  smitten,  and  his  pleasure 
at  her  enthusiastic  greeting  was  undisguised.  Raising  her  by 
the  tips  of  her  dainty  fingers,  he  imprinted  a  passionate  kiss 
upon  her  hand  and  then  held  it.  “If  I  had  known  this  wel¬ 
come  awaited  me”,  he  declared,  “I  should  have  sped  on  eagle’s 
wings  to  meet  it”. 

She  shot  a  swift  glance  at  Philip  which  had  just  a  shade  of 
triumph  in  it,  and  he  was  visibly  nettled.  The  throng  pressing 
forward  compelled  her  to  give  way,  and  she  returned  to  him 
with  a  show  of  reluctance  which  added  to  his  discomfiture. 

Isn’t  he  delightful  ?”  she  exclaimed  as  she  watched  the  scene. 
“The  most  charming  man  I  ever  met — except  of  course — ” 

“Never  mind  the  exception”,  Philip  interrupted,  laughing 
a  little  bitter  laugh  which  convinced  her  he  was  feeling  the 
test”. 
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.  Oh,.  Philip,”  she  pouted.  Then  she  arched  her  brows  and 
smiled  just  a  bit  of  mockery  which  only  served  to  puzzle  him. 

Jones  was  receiving  the  adulations  showered  upon  him  with 
the  incomparable  grace  and  aplomb  which,  next  to  his  courage 
and  skill  in  war,  most  distinguished  him;  and  the  designing 
Aimee  could  claim  that  her  encomiums  were  but  the  echo  of  the 
universal  voice,  while  still  making  them  serve  her  purpose  of 
inflaming  her  lover’s  jealousy.  Again  and  again  she  escaped 
from  him  and  repeated  her  experiment.  With  each  renewal  of 
the  torture  the  victim  gave  her  fresh  proof  of  its  efficacy,  till  at 
last  the  company  were  attracted  to  the  drama.  Most  of  them 
understood  it,  but  some  went  astray  and  wondered  which  of 
the  Americans  would  finally  win  the  prize  vibrating  between 
them.  “It  would  be  a  pity  if  they  should  have  to  fight”,  said 
a  fat  dowager  of  experience.  “Not  at  all”,  said  a  young  cour¬ 
tier  at  her  elbow.  “She  is  worth  blood  to  the  winner”. 

More  than  any  other,  Rose  misunderstood.  While  Philip’s 
tester  only  plied  her  art  with  somewhat  more  than  the  usual 
zest  of  such  practitioners,  and  was  at  that  time  guiltless  of  any¬ 
thing  baser,  even  in  thought,  yet  her  watchful  critic  refused  to 
see  in  her  performance  aught  but  meretricious  though  covert 
incitement  to  an  unholy  rivalry  for  her  favor.  “Jezebel!”  she 
almost  allowed  herself  to  hiss.  “To  think  that  such  a  creature 
is  suffered  to  infest  the  haunts  of  rank  and  fashion!” 

That  night  she  went  to  Philip  in  his  chamber  and  poured  out 
her  soul  in  passionate  beseeching  that  he  see  with  her  eyes  and 
recall  his  misplaced  love.  But  never  for  a  moment  did  she  har¬ 
bor  a  thought  of  anything  on  his  part  more  reprehensible  than 
that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  misled,  that  he  had  mistaken 
artful  guile  for  innocent  impulse  and  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own 
blindness  and  inexperience. 

Only  impatient  protest  rewarded  her  solicitude.  “You  are 
wrong,  Rose,  wrong”,  he  insisted.  “Why  will  women  be  so 
unjust  to  each  other?” 

“Listen  to  me,  Philip”,  she  begged.  “Women  know  women 
— men  only  idealize  them.  This  woman  is  unworthy  of  your 
love.  Depend  upon  it,  you  wreck  your  life  if  you  persist.  Let 
us  go  from  here  at  once — to  Portsmouth,  anywhere  for  escape. 
If  you  love  me,  hear  to  me  before  it  is  too  late”. 

“Go  to  bed,  dear”,  he  laughed.  “Sleep  will  clear  your  brain 
and  to-morrow  you  will  think  differently”. 
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“Oh,  brother  dear,  have  you  not  seen  her  today  flutter  from 
you  to  another  and  back  again,  constant  to  neither,  heedless  of 
all  propriety,  and  the  jest  of  men  and  women  alike?  Can  you 
not  see  r 

“Pshaw,  sister!  Can  you  not  trust  me  to  safeguard  my  own 
happiness?  Go  now  and  sleep  away  your  foolish  fears".  And 
he  kissed  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  as  she  hung  on  his 
neck  and  looked  the  appeal  which  she  no  longer  voiced. 

At  the  end  of  her  fruitless  effort  she  sought  her  pillow  only 
to  pass  a  sleepless  night  of  despair;  and  he,  more  impressed  by 
her  earnestness  than  he  would  admit,  even  to  himself,  gave  way 
to  serious  thought  which  brought  misgiving  in  its  train. 

True  product  of  her  time,  of  her  birth,  and  her  environment, 
was  Aimee  de  Telison  as  she  appeared  at  this  stage  of  her 
career.  Petted,  spoiled  and  perverted,  avid  of  excitement  and 
adventure,  privileged  in  deportment  to  the  verge  of  license, 
she  was  yet  pure  in  heart,  as  the  age  in  which  she  lived  meas¬ 
ured  purity.  But  Philip  began  to  doubt.  Comparing  her  with 
Rose,  he  could  but  see  the  wide  gulf  between  them,  and  sep¬ 
aration  was  all  that  was  needed  to  harden  his  doubt  into  the 
decision  which  a  sister’s  love  had  urged  him  to. 

But  separation  was  not  yet.  The  morning  after  the  fete 
brought  the  two  together  again  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  cha¬ 
teau,  and  decision  vanished.  She  met  him  en  neglige  and  threw 
herself  upon  him  in  childish  abandon.  “Come  to  the  garden 
with  me”,  she  commanded  as  she  slipped  from  his  embrace,  and 
he  was  docile  to  her  will. 

There  among  the  roses  she  confessed.  “I  put  you  to  the 
proof  yesterday”,  she  cried  in  exultant  voice,  “and  now  I  know 
what  you  refuse  to  tell  me!  Jealous,  oh  so  jealous!  Everybody 
saw  it!  What  did  I  tell  you,  Monsieur  Le  Muetf ” 

Not  altogether  dumb  was  Philip,  but  his  words  were  few, 
as  his  habit  was.  Not  even  her  voluble  tongue  could  stir  his 
to  more  than  a  moderate  pace.  But  he  did  say  enough  to 
prompt  her  when  she  lagged.  “The  Captain  seemed  fond  of 
you”,  he  remarked  in  one  of  her  pauses. 

“Oh,  they  all  are”,  was  her  candid  rejoinder.  “But  that 
doesn’t  signify.  They  are  not  serious — like  you”. 

“So  you  think  me  serious”. 

Don  t  I  know  it,  you — you  delight.  That’s  what  makes 
you  so  silent”. 
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A  pretty  sure  judgment  was  this,  be  it  said,  in  the  sense  in 
which  she  meant  it  too.  For  all  his  hesitation  had  gone,  and 
he  was  again  her  willing  slave,  so  potent  was  the  charm  of  her 
audacity  to  blind  him  to  its  essential  repulsiveness. 

When  Rose  came  to  see,  as  she  did  eventually,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  real  love  with  Aimee,  and  Philip  continued  obdurate, 
she  brought  her  practical  sense  to  bear  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  whilom  wanton  of  her 
imagination  as  her  sister-in-law  to  be. 

“I  was  so  afraid  you  would  not  love  me”,  the  siren  cooed, 
conscious  at  once  of  her  rehabilitation.  “Philip  told  me  you 
would,  but  I  feared  your  heart  would  refuse  to  divide  with  me 
what  had  been  all  its  own  so  long”.  And  her  head  nestled  on 
the  bosom  which  had  been  more  than  cold  to  her  before. 

The  deft  and  subtle  touch  kindled  a  little  flame  of  tender 
regret  for  the  harsh  judgment  of  the  past,  and  Rose  softened 
visibly.  “My  loss  will  be  his  gain”,  she  answered.  “His  joys 
will  be  doubled,  and  I  ought  to  prize  one  who  brings  him 
such  a  boon”. 

“And  my  happiness  is  doubled  now  that  you  tell  me  this”, 
the  little  one  bubbled  in  ecstacy,  mindful  only  of  her  own  gain. 

“He  is  noble!”  Rose  pursued.  “He  deserves  all  that  you 
bring  him  of  love  and  devotion”. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  happy!”  murmured  the  self-devoted  beauty.  “I 
can  scarce  contain  it  all !” 

Rose  discerned  the  bent  of  selfishness  with  a  twinge,  but 
made  no  sign ;  and  as  soon  as  it  could  be  brought  about  she  had 
a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  Duchess  with  a  view  to  learning 
the  antecedents  of  the  unknown  who  had  so  suddenly  burst  in 
upon  Philip’s  life  and  her  own.  By  way  of  leading  up  to  her 
quest  she  recounted  with  minutest  detail  all  the  story  of  their 
lives,  and  ended  with  a  frank  request  for  the  information  that 
she  sought.  “She  is  an  orphan,  some  one  has  told  me”,  the 
quest  began. 

“Only  her  mother  is  living”,  the  Duchess  replied,  discreetly. 
“But  she  has  powerful  friends  at  Court,  and  elsewhere”. 

“And  her  fortune?”  queried  Rose,  with  business  directness. 

“Her  face  is  her  fortune”,  the  Duchess  smiled — “and  it  has 
stood  her  in  good  stead”,  she  added,  with  confident  air. 

“I  see”,  said  Rose,  remembering  what  she  had  observed  at 
the  fete.  “And  her  accomplishments?” 
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“Everything  the  most  careful  education  could  confer.  Her 
father  spared  nothing  that  could  add  to  them’’. 

The  Duchess  began  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness  as  the  cate¬ 
chism  went  on,  and  her  inquisitor  was  quick  to  detect  it.  Cir¬ 
cumspection  and  mental  reservation  were  often  apparent,  espec¬ 
ially  whenever  the  quest  approached  the  crux  of  parentage. 
Shades  of  embarrassment  and  even  impatience  soon  appeared. 
Still  the  inquisition  continued  with  relentless  rigor,  egged  on 
by  the  curiosity,  not  to  say  suspicion,  thus  excited. 

Naturally,  neither  Rose  nor  Philip  was  aware  of  the  bar- 
sinister  on  the  fair  Aimee’s  escutcheon,  for  that  matter  was  not 
talked  of  where  she  queened  it  so  successfully.  From  hearing 
the  Duchess  addressed  as  “Royal  Highness”,  and  from  explana¬ 
tions  made  to  them,  they  did  know  of  her  descent  from  the 
“Grande  Monarque”,  but  not  that  it  was  through  his  natural 
son  by  one  of  his  mistresses — a  son  legitimized  and  ennobled  by 
royal  decree,  to  be  sure,  as  Aimee  had  not  been,  thus  saving  the 
face  of  the  spurious  progeny.  None  of  those  things  were  much 
spoken  of  among  the  haut  ton,  and  were  not  called  by  their 
right  names  even  when  they  were  mentioned.  In  the  De  Char¬ 
tres  set,  of  course,  they  were  tabooed  entirely. 

Lacking  this  useful  knowledge,  Rose  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  forbidden  ground  till  the  Duchess  was  driven  to  diverting 
replies  and  even  palpable  evasion. 

“Do  I  understand  that  Ma’m’selle  is  your  kinswoman?” 
the  questioner  asked. 

“In  a  remote  degree,  yes”,  the  other  replied. 

“So  she  is  of  the  Blood  Royal,  too.  I  did  not  know  that  be¬ 
fore”. 

“No ;  that  does  not  always  follow”. 

“I  don’t  understand.  Kindred  are  necessarily  of  the  same 
blood,  are  they  not?” 

The  victim  plainly  showed  distress  now,  and  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  reply.  Rose,  in  alarm  and  blaming  herself  for  some 
faux  pas  which  she  could  not  herself  perceive,  attempted  a  re¬ 
treat,  which,  however,  developed  at  once  into  a  flank  move¬ 
ment  upon  the  same  position  she  had  threatened  in  front. 

“I  hope”,  she  began  anew,  “that  her  family  will  not  frown 
upon  ‘Les  Enfans  Trouves as  you  call  us.  The  nobly  born 
might  be  expected  to  shrink  from  an  alliance  with  foundlings, 
you  know”. 
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The  Duchess  smiled  indulgently.  “Perhaps  it  were  better 
that  I  explain”,  she  vouchsafed  at  last.  “You  are  a  stranger  in 
France,  and  naturally  much  that  you  see  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand”. 

“I  hope  I  have  not  offended  Your  Highness”,  Rose  inter¬ 
rupted.  “Pray  pardon  me  if  ignorance  has  led  me  into  that 
misfortune”. 

“Be  at  ease  on  that  score.  All  will  be  clear  to  you  when  you 
have  heard  me.  Ma’m’selle  de  Telison  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  King — ” 

“Then  I  misunderstood.  She  is  of  royal  blood  after  all”. 

“Listen ;  and  all  will  be  made  plain  to  you.  She  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  King,  as  I  was  saying,  but  not  by  his  Queen,  nor 
by  any  other  consort — ” 

“Your  Highness!  What  means  this  cruel  jest?  You  amaze 
me,  and  dumbfound  me!  Explain  it  to  me!” 

“Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear, — you  will  understand.  Such 
things  are  permitted  to  Kings.  The  privilege  purges  all  taint 
from  the  blood  of  such  offspring,  but  does  not  make  it  royal — 
only  the  royal  decree  can  do  that,  and  Ma’m’selle  has  not  been 
so  favored.  But  she  is  everything  else  that  your  brother  could 
desire  in  marriage”. 

Instantly  the  virgin  soul  of  Rose,  untarnished  by  all  the  reek 
it  had  known,  was  imaged  on  the  dun  canvas  thus  presented 
and  showed  dazzling  white  against  the  drab. 

She  had  sprung  to  her  feet  and  clapped  her  hands  to  her  ears. 
“No  more!  No  more!”  she  cried.  “A  King’s  bastard  is  a  bas¬ 
tard  still,  decree  or  no  decree!  And  Philip  Carillon,  foundling 
though  he  be,  takes  none  such  to  wife  and  remains  brother  of 
mine!  He  shall  not!  He  shall  not!” 

Then  while  the  startled  Duchess,  stung  to  the  quick,  arose 
and  glared  upon  her,  she  fled  like  one  escaping  from  pestilence. 
From  her  chamber  she  sent  back  the  brief  billet:  “My  brother 
and  I  leave  Brest  to-morrow”.  And  equally  brief  came  the 
swift  reply:  “The  servants  will  assist  your  departure”. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


The  Building  of  the  Ship 

THE  breach  between  Rose  and  the  Duchess  was 
without  remedy.  It  was  the  fundamental  antagon¬ 
ism  between  the  New  and  the  Old.  Whatever  the 
amends  which  Rose  was  prompted  to  attempt  when 
she  learned  from  Philip  that  her  outburst  had 
ranged  beyond  her  immediate  aim  and  struck  at  the  artificial 
pride  of  birth  which  their  hostess  held  in  such  esteem,  she  felt 
that  her  offense  against  hospitality,  inadverent  though  it  had 
been,  was  best  left  without  explanation,  especially  after  the 
curt  billet  of  the  Duchess  had  shut  the  door  against  it.  So  the 
contretemps  was  suffered  to  pass  without  extenuation. 

“It  was  most  unfortunate”,  said  Philip  when  he  had  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  offender  how  her  plain  and  random  speech  had 
pierced  other  armor  than  that  which  she  intended.  But  when 
he  seemed  disposed  to  dwell  upon  this  incidental  feature  she 
brought  him  back  to  the  main  point  with  insistence. 

“The  thing  that  concerns  us”,  she  urged,  “is  whether  you 
think  this  de  Telison  woman  fit  to  be  your  wife.  A  child  of 
infidelity  herself — ” 

“Rose,  Rose!  Don’t  be  unjust!  The  weakness  of  her  mother 
is  her  misfortune,  not  her  fault”. 

“But  she  counts  it  neither  fault  nor  misfortune.  She  glories 
in  it — she  and  all  the  flatterers  who  surround  her.  Think  you 
that  with  such  ideas  she  would  hesitate  to  become  the  mother 
of  such  herself?” 

The  practical  sense  and  merciless  logic  developed  in  Rose  by 
her  contact  with  the  realities  of  life  had  more  than  once  re¬ 
called  him  from  the  realm  of  dreams  in  which  he  was  still 
prone  to  wander,  and  so  now.  While  he  had  known  of  the  fair 
Aimee’s  parentage,  and  had  noted  with  surprise  the  easy  toler¬ 
ance  with  which  it  was  regarded,  the  matter  had  never  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  his  mind  in  the  light  which  Rose  now  shed  up¬ 
on  it. 

.  “I  have  never  thought  of  that”,  he  said  with  a  troubled 
air.  “Perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far”. 
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‘‘How  far?” 

‘‘No  farther  than  you  have  told  me  you  went  with  Thomas 
Pickering.  But  perhaps  she  has  a  right  to  expect  me  to  go 
farther”. 

“You  love  her?” 

“I  have  thought  so,  but — ”. 

He  hesitated  and  looked  more  troubled.  The  sudden  appre¬ 
hension  aroused  by  what  Rose  had  said,  fear  of  a  scene  with 
Aimee,  and  dread  of  involving  his  honor  in  an  abrupt  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  affair,  rushed  upon  his  startled  senses  all  at  once 
and  plunged  him  into  a  delirium  of  doubt  and  indecision. 

“What  ought  I  to  do,  Rose?”  he  asked  in  desperation,  after 
a  long  pause.  “I  have  been  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  but — ” 

“Nothing,  nothing.  The  Duchess  is  thoroughly  angered, 
and  she  will  sweep  her  protege  along  with  her.  Ma’m’selle 
will  settle  the  matter.  Leave  it  to  her”. 

And  so  it  proved.  Against  the  advice  of  Rose,  Philip  sent 
a  billet  to  his  charmer  asking  an  interview,  and  she  promptly 
sent  her  maid  to  say  that  she  begged  to  be  excused. 

All  this  in  the  early  morning  after  the  scene  with  the 
Duchess;  and  before  noonday  her  erstwhile  guests  par  excel¬ 
lence  were  stealing  away  sans  ceremonie,  sans  adieu  even,  the 
victims  of  a  regime  which  could  only  exist  by  refusing  to  look 
things  in  the  face  and  to  hear  them  called  by  their  right  names. 

The  embarrassing  situation  which  Rose  had  so  promptly  real¬ 
ized  when  she  announced  to  the  Duchess  that  she  and  Philip 
would  leave  Brest  now  impressed  itself  upon  Philip  also,  and 
the  two  at  once  took  diligence  for  L’Orient  without  even  ap¬ 
prising  their  American  friends  of  their  departure.  In  a  pension 
there  they  debated  plans  for  their  immediate  future  which  had 
been  postponed  from  time  to  time  but  had  now  become  impera¬ 
tive.  Philip  had  recovered  from  the  sudden  distaste  for  war 
which  had  come  over  him  at  Saratoga  and  was  now  eager  to 
engage  again  in  the  struggle  which  he  had  entered  upon  with 
such  enthusiasm  three  years  before.  His  dream  of  an  alliance 
between  France  and  the  Colonies  had  come  true,  and  visions  of 
the  banner  of  St.  Louis  floating  again  over  Quebec  renewed 
their  lure  in  his  heart.  LaFayette  had  carried  succor  to  the 
Americans  contrary  to  the  King’s  command,  and  was  now  back 
in  France  to  concert  with  his  royal  master  in  the  more  orderly 
assistance  to  be  rendered  under  the  treaty.  It  had  been  Philip’s 
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plan,  so  far  as  he  had  given  thought  to  the  future  since  gaining 
his  freedom,  to  seek  service  with  the  young  Marquis  and  re¬ 
turn  with  him  to  America;  but  the  untoward  event  at  Brest 
gave  him  pause,  and  in  addition  to  this  obstacle  there  now  ap¬ 
peared  another  more  substantial  and  insurmountable,  the  parole 
which  he  had  given  at  Weymouth.  So  far  as  he  could  know 
he  was  bound  by  the  engagement  which  Rogers  had  drawn  him 
into  to  abstain  from  further  service  against  England,  and,  irk¬ 
some  as  the  obligation  was,  there  seemed  nothing  for  him  to  do 
but  to  observe  it.  His  honor  as  well  as  his  safety  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  nothing  less. 

The  French  frigate  Queen  of  France  was  taking  on  stores 
and  munitions  at  L’Orient  and  about  to  sail  for  Boston ;  and 
through  the  intercession  of  Jones  Philip  was  tendered  passage 
on  her  for  himself  and  Rose.  The  opportunity  thus  presented 
offered  a  speedy  solution  of  present  difficulties  and  was  gladly 
accepted.  In  a  few  days  their  strange  sojourn  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers  came  to  an  end,  and  they  set  sail  for  the  only 
home  they  had  ever  known,  there  to  await  the  events  which 
should  finally  bring  them  to  their  own  and  fulfill  the  destiny 
so  long  in  abeyance. 

Three  uneventful  years  for  the  adventurers  followed  their 
return  to  Portsmouth.  The  whimsical  parole  which  Rogers 
had  exacted  was  supposed  to  be  binding.  Such  exchange  of 
prisoners  as  was  effected  with  difficulty  from  time  to  time  failed 
to  include  Philip.  The  war  dragged  on  with  varying  fortune, 
and  he  chafed  more  and  more  under  his  restraint ;  for  the 
French  alliance  appealed  to  his  romantic  imagination  with 
power,  and  he  longed  to  flesh  his  sword  anew’.  Out  of  the  con¬ 
test  as  it  was  now  shaped  he  vaguely  dreamed  was  to  come  retri¬ 
bution  for  the  wrongs  he  still  nursed  in  his  heart  against  the 
hereditary  foe  of  his  people,  and  restoration  to  his  own  birth¬ 
right.  Rose,  more  sane  and  practical,  discouraged  him  and 
sought  by  her  every  art  to  draw  him  to  her  view  that  they 
two  were  “sufficient  unto  each  other”.  In  this  she  succeeded 
in  part,  for  he  came  gradually  to  make  light  of  the  infatuation 
which  possessed  him  at  Brest,  and  even  to  hint  at  surrender  to 
her  claim  of  primacy.  “Whom  God  hath  joined  together  in 
misfortune  let  no  man  put  asunder”,  he  schooled  himself  to  say, 
in  playful  parody  of  the  marriage  rite. 

Across  the  Atlantic  another  impatient  spirit  had  been  raging 
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in  vain  endeavor  to  break  through  restraints  which  kept  him 
inactive.  Paul  Jones,  after  startling  the  world  by  his  single- 
handed  capture  of  a  British  frigate  while  his  own  ship  was 
sinking  under  him,  had  remained  in  France,  the  victim  of  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  betrayals  which  drove  him  to  the  verge  of  madness 
and  only  ended  with  his  return  to  America  in  the  closing  year 
of  the  war.  And  now  he  had  come  to  Portsmouth  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Congress  to  engage  in  a  work  which  he  felt  was 
humiliation  little  short  of  disgrace. 

Early  in  the  war  the  Naval  Board  had  authorized  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  over-ambitious  seventy-four-gun  ship  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  but  the  undertaking  had  lagged  wofully,  and  after 
more  than  five  years  the  vessel  was  little  more  than  half  com¬ 
pleted.  Jones  had  come  home  from  France  disappointed  and 
chagrined  at  repeated  failures  to  secure  a  command  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  abilities  he  had  displayed,  and  had  been  ap¬ 
peased  by  an  assignment  to  the  A  merica,  as  the  unfinished  sev¬ 
enty-four  was  to  be  called.  But  coupled  with  the  concession 
was  the  task  of  completing  her,  a  service  little  more  to  his  taste 
than  the  inactivity  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  condemned. 
Nevertheless  he  took  up  the  work  with  the  self-denying  spirit 
which  had  sustained  him  through  his  protracted  trials  and  dis¬ 
couragements. 

By  virtue  of  having  fitted  out  the  Ranger  for  him,  Ports¬ 
mouth  took  to  herself  a  goodly  share  of  the  glory  he  had  won 
in  command  of  her,  and  now  welcomed  him  as  her  own.  Bon¬ 
fires,  processions,  banquets  and  every  mark  of  honor  greeted 
his  arrival,  and  even  the  triumph  accorded  him  at  Brest  was 
outdone  in  all  save  its  lavish  expenditure.  Colonel  Michael 
soon  had  him  at  the  Hall,  and  the  “William  Pitt”  where  he 
quartered  came  to  know  him  less  and  less  as  Lady  Martha  and 
Rose  appealed  to  his  admiration  for  the  fair. 

“Don’t  let  them  spoil  you  as  they  have  me”,  the  Colonel  said 
to  him  one  day  as  they  were  showering  their  praises  upon  him. 
“They’ll  do  it  if  you  let  ’em, — Delilahs,  both  of  ’em”. 

“What  a  paragon  you  must  have  been  before  they  compassed 
your  ruin”,  said  the  Commodore  in  the  fine  compliment  he  was 
master  of. 

The  Colonel  bowed  his  grandest  and  Rose  blushed;  but  the 
point  escaped  Lady  Martha  and  she  stared. 

The  “ruin”  proceeded  to  emphasize  his  warning.  “Yes”,  he 
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went  on,  “once  a  soldier  of  renown,  now  a  mere  husband  and 
grandfather.  Men  of  action  should  beware  of  dalliance”. 

“To  be  husband  and  grandfather  of  such  as  these”  the  Com¬ 
modore  smiled,  with  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand  towards  the 
Colonel’s  womenkind,  “ought  to  satisfy  the  highest  ambition”. 

Lady  Martha  bowed  now,  and  Rose  blushed  again, — the  one 
with  genuine  pleasure  and  the  other  with  the  shrinking  wdiich 
seemed  instinctive  in  her  nature  when  men  approached  her. 

When  the  two  women  were  alone  again  Lady  Martha  gave 
vent  to  her  admiration  for  the  visitor  and  incidentally  betrayed 
an  ulterior  purpose  which  had  been  slowly  forming  in  her 
mind.  “Rose”,  she  said  abruptly,  “it  is  time  you  were  looking 
about  for  a  husband.  You  are  twenty-six,  and  might  have  been 
married  long  ago.  Now  here’s  the  Commodore — I  know  he 
got  himself  sent  to  Portsmouth  on  purpose  to  be  near  you.  He 
was  casting  eyes  at  you  when  he  was  here  four  years  ago.  Just 
you  give  him  half  a  chance  and  he’ll  be  at  your  feet  in  no  time”. 

“Oh,  Grandma!  What  an  idea!  I  should  sooner  think  you 
got  him  sent  here  for  that.  But  why  should  I  want  to  marry? 
I  have  Philip.  Besides,  there  is  one  in  France  whom  the  Com¬ 
modore  prefers”. 

“All  is  fair  in  love,  my  dear.  Get  him  away  from  her.  She’s 
there  and  you’re  here.  Sailors  carry  their  love  to  every  port 
they  go  to”. 

“I  shouldn’t  care  for  such  love  as  that.  Besides,  I  think  bet¬ 
ter  of  Paul  Jones  than  you  seem  to.  He  would  never  trifle 
with  a  woman’s  heart”. 

Lady  Martha’s  frankness  in  such  matters  soon  disclosed  to 
the  Commodore  what  she  was  aiming  at,  and  he  took  early  oc¬ 
casion  to  warn  her  that  he  was  immune  from  all  affairs  of  the 
heart.  Rallying  him  one  day  about  his  bachelorhood  she  said : 
“With  all  the  world  to  choose  from,  why  do  you  hesitate?  You 
can  make  yourself  the  happiest  man  living.  The  woman  you 
select  will  adore  you”. 

“I  am  wedded  to  the  sea”,  he  replied  promptly, — “the  most 
jealous  mistress  a  man  can  have.  She  brooks  no  rival,  and  who¬ 
ever  surrenders  to  her  as  I  have  done  is  chained  beyond  hope  of 
escape.  I  should  only  wrong  the  woman  whom  I  might  select, 
as  you  say”. 

All  the  same,  she  who  had  come  up  from  the  kitchen  of  a 
Royal  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  led  him  captive  to 
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her  charms  could  not  be  made  to  doubt  the  power  of  her  sex 
to  make  even  this  Knight  of  the  Sea  capitulate.  So  sure  was 
she  of  this  that  she  straightway  told  Rose  what  he  had  said,  and 
laughed  it  all  to  scorn.  “Oh,  how  well  I  see  through  such 
men”,  she  exclaimed,  reflecting  on  her  own  conquest.  “They 
love  to  make  us  believe  they  are  condescending  to  take  us”. 

“Not  Paul  Jones”,  Rose  protested.  “I  believe  what  he  told 
you  is  true”. 

“Maybe  he  thinks  so  now.  But  wait  and  see.  I’ll  wager 
he’ll  be  on  his  knees  to  you  in  a  month”. 

Rose  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  she  was  alone  again,  for 
she  had  really  feared  a  fresh  attack  upon  her  heart,  and  this 
revelation  reassured  her.  She  desired  to  contribute  to  the  at¬ 
tentions  which  Portsmouth  was  showering  upon  its  distinguished 
guest,  and  now  she  could  be  at  ease  in  doing  so. 

A  new  passion  had  seized  upon  Philip.  Jones  had  convinced 
him  that  by  the  laws  of  war  his  parole  did  not  debar  him  from 
service  other  than  participation  in  actual  hostile  movements  by 
land  or  sea,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  aid  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  America;  and  when  he  became  satisfied 
of  this  he  accepted  with  enthusiasm  an  appointment  as  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  and  general  assistant  in  the  work.  The  America 
was  to  be  the  largest  seventy-four  afloat,  and  moreover  she  was 
to  be  commanded  by  the  greatest  naval  captain  of  the  age  in 
Philip’s  estimation,  a  conjunction  which  fired  his  imagination 
much  as  the  French  alliance  had  done.  It  was  inevitable  that 
Rose  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  too,  partly 
because  of  Philip’s  enthusiasm,  which  always  swept  her  along, 
and  even  more,  perhaps,  because  of  her  sympathy  with  the  pas¬ 
sionate  ardor  of  Jones  to  get  the  new  ship  afloat  and  himself 
on  a  quarter-deck  from  which  to  rule  the  sea  as  he  believed. 
“You  shall  launch  her  with  a  broom  at  her  mast-head  like  old 
Van  Tromp”,  she  cried,  as  they  forecasted  together  the  exploits 
to  be  performed  when  his  ambition  should  find  the  way  opened 
to  it. 

“Remember  the  admonition  of  holy  writ  about  boasting  too 
soon”,  he  laughed.  “How  does  it  run?  My  scripture  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  rusty”. 

“  ‘Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as 
he  that  putteth  it  off’?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it”. 
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“O,  but  that  don’t  apply  in  your  case.  The  broom  wouldn’t 
be  a  boast,  but  a  prophecy.  You  knew  you  would  conquer  the 
Drake  and  the  Serapis ,  didn’t  you?” 

“I  never  had  a  doubt  of  it”. 

“No  more  have  I  that  on  the  America  you  will  sweep  the  sea 
of  British  power.  No  more  have  you.  So  promise  me  there 
shall  be  a  broom”. 

And  he  promised. 

“How  fine”,  he  laughed.  “But  what  of  the  wherewith  to 
bring  her  to  the  point  of  launching,  to  say  nothing  of  rigging 
and  armament  which  must  come  after?” 

A  pertinent  inquiry  indeed,  for  money  came  only  in  driblets 
and  at  long  intervals  from  the  Naval  Board,  and  private  con¬ 
tributions  which  for  a  time  came  in  very  considerable  amounts 
had  now  ceased  almost  entirely,  till  he  was  many  times  on  the 
point  of  asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  irksome  duty  so  distasteful 
to  his  impatient  spirit.  Besides,  the  skill  and  material  required 
for  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  and  novelty  was  hard  to 
find  in  the  infant  nation  so  ill  prepared  for  the  herculean  task 
it  had  in  hand. 

“I  have  money  in  London”,  Rose  replied,  “and  so  has  Philip. 
If  it  were  only  here  you  should  not  lack  for  means  to  finish 
the  America  in  short  order”. 

The  commodore  had  heard  before  of  a  fortune  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  for  Lady  Martha  had  more  than  once  dangled  that  bait 
before  him  when  angling  in  matrimonial  waters.  Prodigal  of 
his  own  resources  in  that  behalf,  he  was  equally  prompt  to  avail 
himself  of  any  aid  that  offered  in  support  of  the  cause  his  soul 
was  given  over  to.  Instantly  he  seized  upon  the  hint  and 
turned  it  to  practical  account.  “Money  halts  at  no  barriers”, 
he  told  her.  “It  buys  its  way  whithersoever  it  will”. 

“Explain”,  said  Rose.  “Your  riddle  is  too  deep  for  me”. 

“With  all  my  heart.  Funds  in  London  are  sufficient  basis 
for  credit  the  world  over.  Even  in  the  Temple  there  were 
money  changers,  and  when  they  were  scourged  from  it  they 
only  set  up  elsewhere.  Nothing  exterminates  the  breed.  They 
are  here  in  America, — even  in  Portsmouth,  whose  air  it  would 
seem  none  but  patriots  could  breathe.  For  an  adequate  per 
cent,  they  will  discount  drafts  upon  your  London  banker.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  how  much  you  are  willing  to  be  mulcted 
for  the  accommodation”. 
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“No  price  is  too  great”,  she  declared.  “I’ll  tell  Philip,  and 
he’ll  agree  with  me,  I  know”. 

Little  by  little  Philip  had  fallen  under  her  guidance  in  all 
the  actual  affairs  of  life.  He  was  content  to  reign  supreme  in 
the  dreamland  where  he  dwelt  more  and  more  now  that  his 
arm  was  stayed  from  the  conflict,  and  she  was  content  to  let 
him.  He  demurred  a  little  at  first  when  she  suggested  draw¬ 
ing  upon  their  London  funds,  but  by  adroit  appeals  to  his  own 
visionary  hopes  and  aspirations  she  won  him  over  to  her  plan. 

“Yes”,  he  assented,  as  she  quoted  to  him  the  predictions  she 
had  so  often  heard  from  his  lips.  “Yes,  through  this  war 
France  is  to  come  to  her  own  again.  Once  more  she  is  to  sit 
at  Quebec,  proud  mistress  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Again  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  the  Father  of 
Waters  shall  own  her  sway.  New  France,  yielded  to  the  cruel 
Briton  in  blood  and  tears,  shall  be  recovered.  Louisiana,  gran¬ 
ary  of  the  world  to  be,  as  Egypt  of  the  world  that  was,  weakly 
given  up  to  Spain  in  ignorance  of  its  worth,  shall  again  blossom 
with  the  Lilies  of  France,  blazoned  on  her  banner  of  white.  An 
Empire  in  this  New  World  of  virgin  soil  awaits  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  our  Fatherland  has  entered  upon.  Honor  at  pres¬ 
ent  forbids  me  to  wield  the  sword  which  fell  from  my  father’s 
hand  at  Ste.  Sacrement;  but  my  fortune  is  at  my  command,  and 
I  give  it  joyfully  to  the  building  of  the  ship  that  shall  help  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  destiny  I  have  so  long  hoped  and  prayed 
for.  I’ll  go  to  Chevalier  Paul  and  have  him  arrange  it  all.  He 
has  a  better  head  for  business  than  either  you  or  I”. 

When  the  dreamer  came  to  the  business  man  to  offer  his  sac¬ 
rifice  he  repeated  all  this  rhapsody  and  more.  “Chevalier”,  he 
cried  at  the  end  of  his  exultant  prophecy,  “with  you  on  the 
America  in  command  of  a  combined  French  and  American  fleet, 
all  this  will  come  true !  My  only  fear  is  that  I  may  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  share  in  the  glory”. 

“Let  me  tell  you  a  secret”,  said  Jones,  loth  to  let  the  en¬ 
thusiast  be  deceived.  “In  the  treaty  of  alliance  France  dis¬ 
claims  all  purpose  of  attempting  the  recovery  of  Canada,  and 
stipulates  that  if  it  shall  be  conquered  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  war  it  shall  belong  to  that  nation”. 

“Impossible!”  exclaimed  Philip.  “If  that  be  so,  what  possi¬ 
ble  inducement  could  there  be  for  France  to  enter  into  the  alli¬ 
ance?” 
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“The  Rights  of  Man,  the  Cause  of  Liberty!  The  world 
doesn’t  yet  understand,  and  it  isn’t  strange  that  you  do  not  . 

“But  France  is  ruled  by  a  King,  a  Bourbon  King,  and  has 
no  conception  of  liberty  as  it  is  sought  to  be  established  here  in 
America”. 

“True  enough  of  the  France  that  has  been.  But  the  ancient 
monarchy  is  having  a  new  birth,  a  birth  of  Freedom,  a  regen¬ 
eration  that  brings  with  it—” 

“But  the  treaty  was  made  by  the  King!  Surely,  he  has  not 
been  born  again,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be”. 

“No;  he  does  not  need  to  be.  Listen  to  me.  Young  Louis 
XVI  is  a  Bourbon  only  in  name.  His  Polish  ancestry  domi¬ 
nates  in  his  heart  and  brain.  His  grandmother,  and  her  pro¬ 
genitors,  two  liberty-loving  Polish  Kings,  Sobieski  and  Stan¬ 
islaus,  have  left  an  impress  upon  him  which  obliterates  every 
mark  of  his  decadent  Bourbon  ancestry.  Warm-red  Polish 
blood  swells  his  veins;  Polish  liberty-love  fires  his  heart;  and 
Polish  freeborn  instinct  rules  his  brain.  The  traditions  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  sit  lightly  upon  him.  In  his  soul  he  is  kin 
to  Washington  and  Franklin;  and  if  the  new-born  France  in 
the  near  future  does  not  prove  too  robust  and  headstrong  for 
his  guidance  he  will  lead  it  to  a  glorious  destiny  of  Freedom 
and  Equality”. 

“I  cannot  comprehend  this.  You  must  be  mistaken.  When 
did  ever  liberty  proceed  from  the  top  downward  through  the 
social  body?  It  is  always  from  the  bottom  upward”. 

“Not  true  liberty,  liberty  regulated  by  law.  Throwing  tea 
into  Boston  harbor  and  pulling  down  the  King’s  effigy  in  New 
York  of  course  tickle  the  mob,  but  such  things  do  not  make 
for  liberty  that  will  live.  The  only  liberty  that  will  endure  is 
that  established  by  men  far  removed  from  the  groundlings”. 

“But  if  King  Louis  aims  at  liberty  as  you  say,  why  does  he 
leave  out  of  his  scheme  the  British-ruled  French  in  Canada?” 

“A  pertinent  inquiry,  I  admit,  and  I  will  answer  it.  That 
part  of  the  treaty  was  a  clever  stroke  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  most 
towering  genius  of  his  age,  ‘Monsieur  le  Sage’,  as  you  used  to 
hear  our  good  friend,  the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  call  him  when 
you  were  at  Brest.  He  persuaded  the  young  King  that  if  he 
should  recover  Canada  his  subjects  there  would  be  likely  to  re¬ 
volt  from  his  rule,  as  the  Americans  had  from  British  rule,  and 
that  England  would  probably  support  them  in  retaliation  for 
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his  support  of  the  Americans.  But  don’t  be  disturbed,  my  good 
fellow.  Wars  seldom  result  as  they  are  pre-arranged,  and  this 
one  is  not  apt  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  When  Eng¬ 
land  is  defeated,  as  she  will  be,  if  France  wants  Canada  she 
will  take  it,  and  the  Americans  will  not  hinder  her”. 

Sober  history  fails  to  endorse  this  explanation  of  the  French 
alliance,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  therefore  that  Jones  was 
romancing;  for  the  sentimental  writers  of  France  in  his  day 
advanced  the  theory  with  a  confidence  which  might  well  have 
deceived  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  explanation  satisfied 
Philip,  and  further  than  that  this  story  is  not  concerned  with 
it.  “Of  course  France  will  want  her  own”,  he  affirmed.  “And 
if  the  King  is  what  you  say  he  is,  and  the  Americans  what  they 
claim  to  be,  neither  will  maintain  that  it  can  be  bargained  away 
in  advance  by  this  king-made  treaty.  What  ready  money  my 
sister  and  I  have  in  London  is  yours  for  the  America.  If  I  am 
not  released  from  my  parol  in  time  to  participate  with  you  in 
the  victories  in  store  for  her,  what  I  am  doing  now  will  yield 
me  some  sense  of  sharing  in  her  achievements”. 

About  this  time  came  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  with 
it  the  feeling  that  the  war  was  virtually  over.  The  Naval 
Board  still  further  relaxed  its  efforts  to  complete  the  America, 
and  only  the  timely  contribution  of  Philip  and  Rose  made  it 
possible  for  the  work  to  go  on  till  the  warning  activities  of  the 
British  fleets  stimulated  the  Board  to  press  forward  the  under¬ 
taking. 

Rose  became  a  daily  visitor  to  the  ship-yard  now  that  a  sense 
of  proprietorship  enhanced  her  interest,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  consider  the  ornamental  features  of  the  ship  Jones  gal¬ 
lantly  appealed  to  her  for  suggestions. 

“You  are  part-owner,  you  know”,  he  reminded  her,  “and 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  matter”. 

“I  yield  all  my  prerogatives  to  you”,  she  smiled.  “I  should 
only  mar  the  designs  of  the  master-builder  that  you  are.  So 
graceful  a  figure  as  you  have  made  of  the  America  should  only 
be  adorned  by  the  genius  and  skill  that  have  formed  her”. 

“But  I  insist.  Adornment  is  peculiarly  a  feminine  art..  Es¬ 
pecially  is  it  the  art  of  the  French  feminine,  and  more  especially 
of  that  daughter  of  France  I  am  appealing  to”. 

Rose  had  grown  statuesque  in  figure  and  had  developed  a 
taste  for  the  classic  in  raiment  which  most  befits  that  type  of 
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beauty.  The  Commodore  had  frequently  complimented  her 
upon  this,  and  it  was  no  surprise  to  her  that  he  referred  to  it 
again,  particularly  as  she  was  at  the  moment  arrayed  in  a  most 
fetching  costume  but  little  removed  from  the  antique.  Very 
much  a  woman  was  she  in  this  regard, — very  much  an  exem¬ 
plar  of  the  saying  that  women  dress  as  men  want  them  to,  for 
she  would  not  have  denied  the  impeachment  that  it  was  in 
deference  to  the  man  before  her  that  she  had  chosen  the  habili¬ 
ments  in  which  she  appeared. 

“You  do  me  overmuch  honor”,  she  laughingly  protested. 
“But  if  you  so  much  desire  it  I  will  collaborate  with  you  in  this 
part  of  your  task,  warning  you  again  that  it  will  only  be  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  what  you  alone  would  do”. 

Between  them  then  they  planned  the  sculpture  of  the  noble 
ship,  and  many  an  earnest  discussion  they  had,  for  Rose  was  not 
content  to  be  a  silent  partner  once  she  had  consented  to  join  in 
the  work.  One  design  in  particular  she  was  insistent  upon,  a 
bas-relief  of  two  figures  to  go  under  the  stern  windows  of  the 
great  cabin,  representing  Tyranny  and  Oppression  bound  and 
prostrate  under  a  Liberty  Cap  raised  above  them. 

“Let  this  be  my  sole  contribution”,  she  urged  when  the  Com¬ 
modore  objected.  “Agree  with  me  in  this  and  I  promise  to 
agree  with  you  in  everything  else”. 

“Done!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  impetuosity  which 
startled  her.  Then,  after  figures  of  Wisdom,  of  Neptune  and 
of  Mars  had  been  adopted  for  other  positions  about  the  hull, 
he  appointed  a  time  for  deciding  upon  the  figure-head  and  re¬ 
minded  her  that  her  promise  extended  to  that  also. 

“Then  why  need  I  come?”  she  asked. 

“Because  the  figure-head  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  I  want 
more  than  your  formal  assent  to  it.  I  want  something  of  your 
personality  to  enter  into  it,  something  that  will  identify  you 
with  the  ship”. 

This  was  so  much  in  the  line  of  the  Commodore’s  habitual 
gallantry  that  Rose  attached  no  particular  significance  to  it, 
and  promptly  acceded  to  his  wish.  But  when  the  matter  came 
to  be  taken  up  again  a  few  days  later  and  she  discovered  what 
had  been  in  his  mind,  she  began  to  be  troubled.  Through  Lady 
Martha  each  had  been  made  to  understand  that  the  other  was 
to  remain  heart-whole,  and  on  that  basis  they  had  enjoyed  an 
intimacy  delightfully  free  and  unconventional.  Now  however 
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he  seemed  unmindful  of  the  truce,  if  not  on  the  point  of  repu¬ 
diating  it  altogether. 

Now  to  business  ,  he  said  as  they  met  to  complete  their 
work.  “You  are  pledged  to  agree  with  me,  you  know”. 

In  this  calm  assertion  she  detected  a  note  of  inquiry,  and  a 
searching  look  in  his  eyes  confirmed  it. 

“Then  we  shall  soon  finish”,  she  observed,  with  non-com¬ 
mittal  caution.  “But  why  so  anxious  to  bind  me  in  advance?” 

“Because  your  sex  are  privileged  to  change  their  minds.  And 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  a  favor  from  you  which  you  may  seek 
to  deny  me,  although  it  is  really  included  in  your  promise”. 

“Never  fear,  Commodore, — whatever  is  really  included  in 
my  promise  will  be  fulfilled.  But  please  don’t  mystify  me.  Is¬ 
sue  your  decree  and  I’ll  tell  you  whether  I  ratify  it  or  no”. 

“Very  well  then,  listen.  The  America's  figure-head  is  to  be 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  laurel  crown,  star-spangled  buck¬ 
ler,  and  such  other  fitting  accessories  as  you  may  wish  to  add”. 

“Nothing  could  be  better,  surely.  Of  course  I  agree.  How 
could  you  ever  fear  I  would  dissent?” 

“Not  from  the  figure  of  the  mythical  Goddess,  certainly.  But 
the  figure  I  would  have  must  represent  more  than  a  myth,  must 
be  more  than  a  mere  conception.  It  must  be  the  effigy  of  a  real 
Goddess  whom  I  have  seen  and  known,  of  yourself,  in  short. 
Nothing  less  will  satisfy  me,  nothing  less  will  fulfill  the  prom¬ 
ise  you  gave  me”. 

She  had  looked  away  from  him  as  the  personal  note  in  his 
words  became  more  distinct,  and  her  fine  bronze  profile  was 
presented  to  his  view  as  he  pronounced  his  ultimatum.  “The 
very  personification  of  the  part”,  he  added  as  if  in  self-com¬ 
munion, — “the  human  touch  that  will  vivify  it”. 

“In  simple  English,  Commodore”,  she  smiled,  “you  wish  me 
to  pose  for  the  figure-head”. 

“Exactly”. 

“Very  well.  Strip  your  request  down  to  its  simplest  terms 
and  I  will  consider  it”,  she  replied,  with  a  firm  quiet  dignity 
that  compelled  his  attention. 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant  and  he  acquiesced.  “Will  you 
pose  for  the  figure-head  ?”  he  bowed,  with  respectful,  unaf¬ 
fected  humility. 

“Yes”,  she  smiled  again, — “for  the  sake  of  the.  ship”;  and 
the  swift  compact  was  sealed,  divested  of  all  ulterior  meaning 
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or  sequence  which  he  would  have  entailed  upon  it. 

While  the  ship-carver  wrought  at  his  task,  reproducing  the 
face  and  figure  of  the  living  model  thus  provided,  dowm  in  the 
West  Indies  a  titanic  struggle  had  occurred  which  brought  in 
its  train  not  only  disappointment  to  the  builder  of  the  America 
but  consequences  of  vast  moment  to  Philip  and  Rose  as  well. 
Elated  with  the  part  they  had  borne  at  Yorktown,  the  French 
naval  forces  in  American  waters  had  gathered  in  the  Antilles 
for  a  decisive  blow  to  British  power  in  that  quarter.  In  a 
fierce  engagement  off  Dominica  the  French  fleet  had  been 
worsted  but  not  destroyed,  and  in  midsummer  had  come  limp¬ 
ing  into  Boston  harbor  for  repairs.  Here  fresh  disaster  over¬ 
took  it,  for  in  manoeuvering  for  anchorage  a  collision  sank  the 
Magnifique,  one  of  the  finest  seventy-fours  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
mishap  led  the  Admiral  in  command  to  send  a  detachment  of 
five  ships  of  the  line  to  Portsmouth  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  further  accident.  When  the  news  of  this  loss  reached 
the  Congress  that  body,  in  a  sudden  impulse  of  gratitude,  voted 
to  present  the  America  to  France  to  replace  it;  and  with  this 
action  Jones  saw  his  hopes  of  preferment  vanish  again  as  so  of¬ 
ten  they  had  done  before. 

“But  we  will  finish  the  ship”,  he  said  to  Rose  in  an  effort 
to  banish  his  regret;  “and  when  she  goes  to  France  your  effigy 
at  her  prow,  let  us  believe,  will  prefigure  your  own  restoration 
to  kin  and  country  in  fulfillment  of  the  hope  which  you  have 
cherished  with  passionate  ardor  from  childhood,  as  I  am  told”. 

“A  happy  thought,  surely,  Commodore”,  she  answered,  “but 
Philip  and  I  have  grown  much  less  sanguine  of  ever  realizing 
that  hope  since  our  many  inquiries  at  Brest  led  to  no  trace  of 
our  lineage”. 

“Trust  to  accident.  The  human  family  is  a  kaleidoscope, 
and  its  constant  movement  brings  strange  conjunctions.  One 
of  these  will  some  day  restore  you  to  your  own”. 

“A  slender  reed  to  lean  upon  is  accident”,  she  smiled. 

“But  despair  is  letting  go  all  support  and  suffering  the  agony 
of  a  fall  that  may  never  really  happen”. 

“Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  carver’s  shop?”  she  asked,  to 
divert  the  conversation  to  a  topic  less  personal.  “I  am  due 
there  for  a  final  pose  and  some  finishing  touches,  and  you  may 
be  of  assistance”. 
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The  matter  of  drapery  had  been  a  stumbling  block.  Jones 
had  been  insistent  that  the  effect  of  “wind”  should  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  it;  and  to  transmute  flutter  into  hard  and  fast  form,  the 
carver  had  declared,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  cunning. 
It  was  this  difficulty  Rose  had  in  mind  when  she  suggested 
that  the  author  of  it  might  aid  the  nonplussed  artisan  in  his 
task.  The  Commodore  went  along  with  her,  and  she  hung 
herself  in  the  rude  sling  which  he  had  devised  for  her  to  pose 
in,  while  he  blew  blasts  from  a  big  blacksmith’s  bellows  mount¬ 
ed  before  her  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  sea-breeze  upon  her 
draperies.  The  carver  sketched  and  re-sketched  in  his  effort  to 
catch  the  fleeting  impression  desired  by  his  tutor,  but  failed  ut¬ 
terly.  Then  master  and  pupil  changed  places  and  Jones  tried 
his  hand  with  the  pencil.  After  countless  failures  he  achieved 
a  drawing  which  satisfied  his  exacting  taste,  and  the  model  was 
lowered  from  her  airy  poise. 

“You  have  made  me  look  like  an  angel  in  flight”,  she  laughed 
as  she  inspected  his  work. 

“Then  I  have  succeeded  better  than  I  knew”,  he  replied  in¬ 
stantly.  “You  are  really  that  to  me,  and  if  I — ” 

“My  part  of  our  compact  is  fulfilled”,  she  interrupted.,  “and 
I  have  a  right  to  hold  you  to  yours.  The  Waga  is  waiting  for 
me,  so  au  revoir,  and  God  speed  the  America  . 

And  despite  his  efforts  to  detain  her  she  hurried  away  and 
was  soon  speeding  down  the  harbor,  paddled  by  the  faithful 
servitor  of  so  many  years  in  the  birch  canoe  which  he  still  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

“The  fates  are  leagued  against  me”,  said  the  baffled  heart 
of  him  who  gazed  after  her.  “I  am  not  even  permitted  to  sail 
the  ship  that  her  effigy  will  inspire.  But  her  image  will  go 
with  me  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  forever  a  beacon 
light  in  the  gloom  before  me,  though,  like  a  beacon  light,  it 
warns  me  against  approach”. 

The  Chevalier  de  Martigne,  who  had  commanded  the  lost 
Magnifique ,  had  come  to  Portsmouth  with  his  crew  and  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  America  to  be  finished  and  turned 
over  to  him.  The  presence  of  these,  standing  idly  by  while 
Jones  toiled  to  enrich  them  with  the  fruits  of  his  unrequited 
labor,  spurred  him  to  almost  demoniac  energy.  To  such  a 
nature  as  his  the  inevitable  was  something  to  have  done  with  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Straining  every  nerve,  urging 
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every  agency,  and  drawing  upon  every  resource  to  the  utmost 
he  drove  the  work  along,  and  in  the  late  autumn  the  ship  was 
made  ready  for  the  launching. 

Rose  had  craved  the  honor  of  christening  her,  and  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  the  office  was  awarded  to  her.  Colonel  Michael 
resurrected  a  bottle  of  tokay  of  ancient  and  costly  vintage  for 
the  ceremony.  Clagett  bewailed  the  lavish  sacrifice,  and  begged 
his  patron  to  substitute  a  lesser  waste.  All  Portsmouth  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  event,  the  French  crews  from  their  ships  adding 
to  the  throng.  Dignitaries  civil  and  military,  of  every  grade, 
lent  their  presence,  and  even  the  Waga  in  his  canoe  hovered 
about  the  scene. 

When  all  was  made  ready,  every'  safeguard  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  against  accident  provided,  Rose  mounted  to  the  slender 
scaffold  under  the  great  projecting  prow  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  her  own  effigy  poised  as  if  in  flight  beneath  the  bowsprit. 
With  a  last  swift  survey  of  his  preparations  Jones  signalled  for 
the  release  of  the  giant  bulk,  and  the  expectant  multitude 
thrilled  to  breathless  silence. 

A  hundred  arms  worked  in  unison  at  her  loosening  bonds, 
and,  like  a  leviathan  waking  from  deep  sleep,  she  stirred ;  slow¬ 
ly  and  slightly  at  first,  but  quickening  as  the  sense  of  new 
life  grew  upon  her.  Animate  now,  self-poised  and  confident, 
she  gathered  for  the  mighty  leap  into  the  arms  of  the  waiting 
sea.  Rose,  trembling  with  emotion,  dealt  the  swift  blow 
which  broke  the  baptismal  wine  upon  her  head,  and  spoke  the 
sacramental  words  which  bestowed  her  name  upon  her.  Then 
like  a  thing  sentient  and  eager  of  choice  the  buoyant  creation 
sprang  to  her  own  and  lay  calm  and  content  in  the  soft  embrace 
of  the  encircling  waters.  A  thunderous  shout  of  triumph  rent 
the  air;  myriad  hats  soared  aloft,  and  kerchiefs  fluttered  from 
dainty  hands.  All  eyes  were  upon  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
great  achievement  as  he  tarried  a  moment  in  view  of  the  mul¬ 
titude;  then  with  head  uncovered  and  eyes  bedewed  he  bowed 
his  response  to  the  loud  acclaim  and  hurried  from  the  scene. 

For  a  brief  space  Rose  stood  alone  on  the  scaffold,  her  yearn¬ 
ing  gaze  upon  the  tranquil  ship,  and  murmured  out  of  the 
depths  of  her,  softly  and  unheard  by  the  throng  below: 

“Joy  go  with  thee,  Bride  of  the  Great  Deep!  Tossed  and 
racked  thou  mayest  be  on  the  breast  of  thy  puissant  Lord,  even 
unto  death.  But,  woman-like,  thou  goest  unappalled  to  thine 
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august  spousal  and  findest  in  it  content  that  passeth  all  other”. 

Then  she  too  shrank  away,  startled  at  her  own  unmeditated 
apostrophe,  and  questioning  whether  womanhood,  after  all, 
might  not  be  wiser  than  any  one  woman,  even  herself. 


CHAPTER  XL 


The  Awakening  of  Pere  Langevin 

THE  sudden  doubt  which  confronted  Rose  as  her 
extra-canonical  words  escaped  her  at  the  launching 
returned  to  vex  her  spirit  as  she  recurred  to  the  in¬ 
cident  in  the  calm  of  retrospection.  The  utterance 
had  come  unbidden  to  her  lips,  and  with  it  the 
doubt,  intuitive  both.  Like  her  sex  in  general  she  believed  in 
intuition  as  sole  arbiter  in  the  prime  concern  of  matrimony.  In 
obeying  its  behest  and  placing  a  ban  upon  all  suitors  for  her 
hand  as  usurpers  of  Philip’s  primacy  in  her  heart  she  had  not 
been  conscious  of  perverting  the  tenet  as  commonly  held.  The 
attitude  she  had  taken  had  never  seemed  unique  to  her,  and 
she  had  come  to  regard  it  as  definitely  fixed  in  her  scheme  of 
life.  But  now  the  doubt.  Was  not  that  intuition  too?  To  be 
valid  as  a  guide  to  conduct  this  voice  of  the  heart,  as  she  called 
it,  must  seem  to  be  infallible.  But  here  had  come  her  own 
heart  questioning  whether  it  were  wiser  than  the  heart  of 
womanhood  which  she  saw  everywhere  running  counter  to  it. 

Jones  had  turned  the  America  over  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Martigne  and  departed  precipitately  the  day  after  the  launch¬ 
ing.  Lady  Martha  had  adhered  to  her  belief  that  it  was 
Rose  who  had  attracted  him  to  Portsmouth  and  not  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  obtaining  the  command  of  the  ship ;  and  now  she  de¬ 
clared  he  had  fled  not  because  of  frustrated  ambition  but  dis¬ 
appointed  love.  “Nonsense”,  Rose  replied,  when  this  was 
broached  to  her ;  but  nevertheless  it  helped  to  unsettle  her  faith 
in  the  attitude  she  had  assumed  and  to  lead  her  to  examine  it 
anew. 

She  recalled  how  in  early  childhood  she  had  prattled  of 
marriage  as  a  matter  of  course;  how  later  she  had  listened 
entranced  to  the  tale  of  Patty  Hilton’s  amazing  conquest  of 
one  Royal  Governor  and  Frances  Wentworth’s  successful  chal¬ 
lenge  to  another ;  of  Lady  Susan’s  romantic  adventure,  and 
Lady  Martha’s  achievement  of  Colonel  Michael.  Her  own 
entanglement  with  Robert  Cochrane  and  Thomas  Pickering  in 
the  dawn  of  her  womanhood,  and  the  evanescent  but  intense 
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affairs  of  Aaron  Bqrr  and  Harry  Fox  in  the  midst  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  campaign  awoke  in  her  memory.  And  now  she  half  be¬ 
lieved  that  Lady  Martha  had  divined  aright  and  that  Paul 
Jones  had  been  ready  to  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet. 

All  these  things  worked  together  to  make  her  question 
whether  her  heart  had  been  infallible,  whether  it  had  not  guid¬ 
ed  her  amiss  to  put  away  the  common  lot  of  woman  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  her  affection  for  Philip.  The  thought  of  wedded 
love  appealed  t;o  her  as  she  pondered.  It  had  always  done  so. 
Still  it  failed  to  convince  her  of  its  claim  to  primacy  in  the 
ordering  of  her  own  life.  As  always,  Philip’s  personality  came 
athwart  the  conception,  and  the  effect  was,  as  it  had  always 
been,  to  draw  her  back  to  the  attitude  from  which  she  had 
swerved.  “My  heart  is  right”,  she  said  to  herself  again,  as  so 
often  before.  “I  will  cleave  to  Philip,  and  never  doubt  it 
more”. 

Portsmouth  warmed  to  her  French  visitors,  who  tarried  sev¬ 
eral  months  while  the  A  merica ,  gallicised  to  L’ A merique  as  her 
name  was  now,  was  taking  on  her  armament  and  receiving  the 
finishing  touches  which  fitted  her  for  service  at  sea.  While 
these  preparations  were  going  on  the  expectant  crew  of  the  new 
ship  were  quartered  ashore  in  barracks  along  the  wharves,  and 
their  officers  at  the  “William  Pitt”.  Mistress  Judith,  who 
had  by  this  time  quite  recovered  her  ascendency  in  the  affairs 
of  the  famous  hostelry,  prided  herself  immensely  upon  the 
distinction  brought  to  it  by  the  patronage  of  the  exquisite  aris¬ 
tocrats  from  over  sea.  Their  close-fitting  white  doeskin  coats 
made  them  a  conspicuous  attraction  which  the  thrifty  Judith 
was  quick  to  recognize,  and  she  utilized  it  to  the  utmost 
by  keeping  them  in  evidence  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  Thus  their  presence  fed  her  vanity  and  brought 
money  to  her  till. 

A  seeming  digression  here  is  really  an  integral  part  of  the 
story,  as  will  presently  appear.  It  has  to  do  with  the  terrible 
Clagett,  grown  sardonic  and  vindictive  in  his  fallen  state.  He 
had  long  been  persona  non  grata  at  the  “William  Pitt”,  as  he 
thus  sought  to  dignify  in  latin  phrase  the  cold-shoulder  treat¬ 
ment  which  he  received  there.  He  ascribed  the  coldness  to  a 
merry  jest  he  had  once  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  Mistress 
Judith’s  pretensions,  but  she  gave  out  that  the  cause  was  an 
ancient  drink-score  quite  beyond  hope  of  liquidation  by  the 
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whilom  King’s  Attorney.  Whatever  the  cause,  he  was  an  un¬ 
welcome  guest  there,  and  resentment  made  him  a  watchful 
enemy.  The  presence  of  the  French  officers  there  was  his 
opportunity,  and  he  improved  it.  Their  white  coats  were  so 
easily  soiled  that,  like  an  ill-complexioned  woman,  they  had 
constant  re-course  to  the  powder-puff  to  cover  up  what  could 
not  be  cleansed  away.  The  longer  their  sojourn  ashore  the 
more  the  necessity  for  this  increased,  till  the  profuseness  of 
powder  became  observed  of  all  men,  including  Clagett.  He 
reflected  that  the  particular  viand  for  which  the  inn  was  most 
justly  renowned  was  its  corn-meal  griddles.  Their  fame  had 
gone  far  and  wide  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  factor 
to  the  prosperity  which  the  house  of  Stavers  enjoyed.  With 
an  ingenuity  that  was  devilish,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  house, 
in  commenting  upon  Mistress  Judith’s  much  be-powdered  guests 
and  her  obsequiousness  to  them,  solemnly  averred  that  she  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  complete  their  morning  toilets  by  rolling  in  the 
meal  chest  from  which  came  the  staple  of  the  much-vaunted 
griddles. 

This  savory  tale  was  set  going  in  the  tap-room  of  a  rival 
establishment,  and  naturally  it  was  soon  given  an  impetus 
which  spread  it  through  the  town.  Presently  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Frenchmen  as  having  emanated  from  their  hostess 
herself;  and  they  were  wroth  and  threatened  to  remove  to 
other  quarters. 

The  author  of  the  libel  had  not  definitely  aimed  at  such  a 
result, — he  was  simply  running  amuck,  bent  upon  mischief 
generally;  but  he  had  wrought  worse  than  he  knew.  Never 
since  the  grand  ball  at  the  opening  of  the  new  “Earl  of  Hali- 
rax”  had  Judith  Stavers  been  so  elated  as  she  was  with  her 
distinguished  guests;  and  now  to  have  the  bubble  of  her  pride 
pricked  was  a  disaster  which  she  could  only  contemplate  with 
terror.  Like  the  resourceful  woman  that  she  was,  she  im¬ 
mediately  cast  about  for  means  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  Prompt 
and  decisive  action  alone  would  suffice,  and  this  was  quickly 
taken. 

In  the  first  place  she  stooped  to  conquer, — sent  for  Clagett; 
and  when  she  had  him  alone,  forgave  him  all  scores,  of  money 
and  every  other  sort,  and  secretly  furnished  him  besides  the 
wherewith  to  purchase  the  wardrobe  of  a  deceased  dignitary 
whfch.  was  being  offered  for  sale.  When  she  had  him  arrayed 
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in  the  best  of  this,  she  privately  presented  him  to  her  offended 
guests  charged  with  the  mission  of  effecting  the  reapproche- 
ment  which  she  felt  was  necessary  to  retrieve  the  situation. 
This  he  gleefully  engaged  to  do  as  his  part  in  the  strictly 
business  transaction. 

Wyseman  Clagett  had  been  bred  a  gentleman,  albeit  of  the 
sort  that  needs  the  outer  habiliments  of  the  part  in  which  to  act 
it  becomingly.  The  stimulus  of  befitting  raiment  awoke  in 
him  all  the  gentler  instincts  which  had  gone  dormant  in  his 
adversity,  and  he  charmed  the  high-born  Frenchmen  as  few 
others  in  Portsmouth  had  been  able  to  do. 

Snatches  of  their  own  tongue  which  he  was  able  to  recall, 
and  timely  aids  to  their  imperfect  English,  smoothed  the  way 
to  their  favor;  and  when  the  opportune  moment  came  he 
adroitly  referred  to  “the  one  regrettable  incident”  which  had 
marred  their  “welcome  sojourn  in  Portsmouth”. 

“Of  course  it  is  beneath  the  notice  of  gentlemen”,  he  shrug¬ 
ged, — '“a  mere  pot-house  jest.  I  happened  to  be  present  where 
it  was  first  spoken, — called  there  on  a  matter  of  business — 
and  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  canaille,  gone  in  his 
cups  and  scarce  knowing  what  he  said.  An  enemy  of  our 
worthy  hostess  repeated  it  to  avenge  himself  for  some  fancied 
wrong- — refusal  of  too  much  drink,  probably — and  rival  inn¬ 
keepers  have  brought  it  to  your  ears  to  win  your  patronage 
from  her.  Pardon  me  for  dignifying  the  canard  by  so  much 
mention.  If  I  have  erred  it  is  only  from  solicitude  for  your 
peace  of  mind.  You  believe  me,  Messieurs ?” 

“Oui,  oui,  certainement” ,  they  cried  in  chorus,  carried  away 
by  his  grand  manner.  “It  ees  un  bagatelle.  Pouff!” 

The  anxious  Judith  had  listened  at  the  keyhole,  and  she  drew 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  success  of  her  strategy  seemed  thus 
assured;  but  what  she  heard  next  appalled  her. 

“Exactly”,  said  her  ambassador,  with  his  loftiest  air.  “And 
now  I  crave  the  honor  of  your  company  here  at  dinner  on 
Wednesday  week.  My  especial  friend,  Colonel  Wentworth, 
and  his  gracious  lady  will  be  present, — also  M’sieur  and 
Ma’m’selle  Carillon, — a  little  private  affair  of  my  own,  you 
know, — a  sort  of  post-cafe  to  the  general  festivity  Portsmouth 
has  delighted  to  urge  upon  you”. 

The  Chevalier  de  Martigne  promptly  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  for  himself  and  the  others,  and  the  audacious  Clagett  re- 
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turned  his  thanks  for  the  “distinguished  honor".  Mistress 
Judith  lay  in  wait  for  the  reckless  envoy  who  thus  exceeded 
his  instructions  and  involved  her  in  the  expense  of  his  daring 
adventure. 

“Villain!”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  dragged  him  to  a  safe  re¬ 
treat  and  gave  vent  to  her  rage.  “How  dare  you  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  me!  I  heard  it  all!  ‘A  little  private  affair  of 
your  own!’  And  me  to  pay  the  piper!  Oh,  you  vagabond! 
You — you — ” 

Words  failed  her,  and  she  sank  into  a  rocker, — propelling 
it  with  the  energy  of  despair  while  the  object  of  her  wrath 
stood  dumb  before  her. 

“Speak!”  she  cried,  when  she  had  herself  recovered  speech. 
“Speak,  you  wretch,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  this”. 

“My  dear  Judith”,  he  began,  “calm  yourself — ” 

“Calm!  I  am  calm.  None  of  your  palaver,  Wyseman 
Clagett,  but  just  plain  sense”. 

“Then  hear  me.  I  undertook  to  square  you  with  these 
fellows,  as  you  told  me  to  do,  and  I  pride  myself  I  am  in  a 
fair  way  to  succeed — ” 

“In  a  fair  way  to  do  it!  You  have  done  it,  haven’t  you? 
What  I  want  to  know  about  is  this  dinner”. 

“Well,  then.  In  the  Foreign  Office  at  London  it  has  long 
been  a  maxim  that  the  way  to  a  Frenchman’s  heart  is  through 
his  stomach.  These  frog-eaters  of  yours  were  polite  enough 
to  accept  my  explanation  of  the  meal-chest  story,  but  I  saw  it 
was  only  lip-service.  Penetration,  you  see,  penetration and 
he  tapped  his  forehead  and  pouted  his  chest  as  he  paused. 

“I  saw  that  the  affair  still  hung  in  the  balance”,  he  went 
on,  “and  then  bethought  me  of  the  maxim — and  the  dinner. 
It  is  sure  to  do  the  business, — a  very  triumph  of  diplomacy. 
As  for  the  small  matter  of  expense,  you  won’t  let  that  stand 
in  the  way — ” 

“But  I  will.  I’ll  see  the  whole  pack  of  ’em  damned  before 
I’ll  tickle  their  bellies  with  anything  but  the  board  they  bar¬ 
gained  for”. 

“I  must  remind  you  that  this  is  an  international  affair  now” 
said  the  diplomat,  taking  a  new  tack. 

“And  what’s  that?”  asked  the  puzzled  Judith. 

“Just  this:  To  call  off  the  dinner  would  be  a  deadly  insult 
not  only  to  these  officers  but  to  the  French  nation  they  repre- 
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sent,  the  nation  America  is  bound  to  by  a  solemn  treaty  of 
alliance.  The  insult  would  be  resented  by  France,  and  her 
support  would  be  withdrawn.  All  that  we  have  gained  would 
be  lost.  France  might  even  make  war  upon  us.  Many  wars 
have  resulted  from  lesser  things.  Do  you  want  to  ruin  your 
country?” 

She  did  not,  and  she  promptly  said  so.  At  least,  she  did  not 
want  the  “William  Pitt”  ruined  as  the  old  “Earl  of  Halifax” 
had  been  as  a  result  of  her  early  opposition  to  the  cause  of 
Independence;  and,  after  a  little  parleying  to  save  her  face, 
she  surrendered  at  will,  and  the  dinner  was  promised. 

Colonel  Michael  dearly  loved  a  joke,  especially  one  of  the 
practical  sort.  Moreover,  he  never  suffered  the  flavor  of  it 
to  be  marred  by  an  explanation  if  he  could  help  it.  So  when 
Clagett  appeared  at  the  Hall  in  his  brave  new  apparel  and 
invited  the  household  to  the  function  he  had  planned,  despite 
amusement  and  curiosity  and  the  frantic  forbidding  signals 
of  Lady  Martha,  the  fun-loving  old  roysterer  promptly  ac¬ 
cepted  and  returned  thanks  for  all,  as  his  habit  was,  asking  no 
questions  and  resting  content  to  await  the  development  of  what 
he  felt  to  be  a  jest  of  huge  possibilities. 

Lady  Martha  went  secretly  to  Mistress  Judith  and  extorted 
a  full  confession  from  her.  “The  old  reprobate!”  she  exclaim¬ 
ed  when  she  heard  it.  “Why  didn’t  you  come  to  me  with 
your  trouble?  But  never  mind,  we’ll  manage  the  affair  some¬ 
how.  The  Chevalier  and  the  rest  must  not  be  made  victims 
of”. 

And  manage  it  they  did,  these  two  resourceful  women,  by 
dint  of  patronizing  the  headstrong  contriver  of  it  and  wheed¬ 
ling  him  into  agreement  with  their  plans.  In  only  one  thing 
was  he  obdurate.  It  was  his  dinner;  and  he  would  not  be 
shorn  of  the  least  of  his  prerogatives  as  visible  titular  host  at 
the  board,  whatever  else  he  might  concede.  It  was  his  last 
gasp,  and  he  felt  it  so;  his  swan-song,  and  it  should  not  be 
abridged  or  under  guidance. 

When  all  was  arranged  Lady  Martha  gave  her  final  admoni¬ 
tion.  “Now  Wyseman”,  she  charged  him,  “you  are  not  to 
get  drunk,  whatever  you  do.  Promise  me  that ;  and  he  prom¬ 
ised.  Not  only  did  he  promise,  but  he  summoned  all  the  fitful 
strength  of  resolution  remaining  in  the  sad  wreck  that  he 
was,  and  braced  himself  as  for  a  parting  vindication. 
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The  dinner  itself  was  a  triumph.  The  “William  Pitt” 
outdid  all  its  former  achievements.  All  the  resources  of  its 
larder  and  its  cellar  had  been  laid  under  contribution ;  its 
mistress  had  exhausted  her  skill  in  their  preparation ;  and  the 
idle  chef  of  the  Frenchmen’s  mess-room  had  even  been  smug¬ 
gled  in  to  assist. 

Lady  Martha  sat  at  the  left  of  the  host,  balancing  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  on  his  right,  and  kept  a  warning  foot  upon  his  when  the 
wine  began  to  flow.  But  there  was  no  need.  He  had  re¬ 
solved  for  the  brief  occasion  to  be  the  Wyseman  Clagett  he 
was  meant  to  be.  By  a  supreme  effort  of  will  he  curbed  his 
bibulous  propensity  and  summoned  his  long  neglected  powers 
to  their  best.  His  Oxford  culture,  disused  for  half  a  lifetime, 
answered  his  call  and  took  on  a  fleeting  polish  that  dazzled. 
His  long  submission  to  the  lordly  Benning  Wentworth  had 
made  him  a  practised  courtier,  and  the  forte  revived  at  his 
bidding.  Erudition,  grace,  wit,  flattery,  and  all  the  amenities 
of  the  social  art,  responded  to  his  demand  and  lent  their  part¬ 
ing  aid — a  very  renascence  of  the  dormant  better  self  he  had 
well-nigh  smothered  under  the  grossness  of  an  ill-spent  life. 
To  Philip  and  Rose  it  was  a  revelation,  for  they  had  known 
him  only  at  his  worst;  a  becoming  prelude  besides  to  the  thrill¬ 
ing  sequence  which  followed  his  expiring  effort  and  cast  it 
into  shadow. 

No  Portsmouth  festivity  which  had  Colonel  Michael  for 
guest  was  ever  quite  complete  without  a  taste  of  his  supreme 
accomplishment,  the  violin.  The  host  was  mindful  of  this  last 
touch,  and  he  crowned  his  achievement  at  the  close  by  calling 
upon  the  Colonel  for  his  usual  contribution.  The  “William 
Pitt”  was  possessed  of  a  brown  Cremona  of  marvellous  tone, 
and  Mistress  Judith  produced  it.  The  Colonel  was  familiar 
with  it,  enamored  of  it  in  fact,  and  after  nursing  it  to  con¬ 
summate  pitch,  he  awoke  its  soul  to  a  train  of  sensuous  airs 
which  evoked  continuous  admiration  and  applause.  Encouraged 
by  the  approbation,  he  launched  into  a  French  rondeau  which 
he  remembered  from  that  night  at  the  Missisquoi  Mission  when 
he  had  vied  with  a  kindred  devotee  in  a  mad  race  for  mastery 
at  this  fountain  of  melody.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  slender  cas- 
socked  figure  appeared  on  the  scene  like  an  apparition  and  stood 
transfixed  till  the  last  note  was  heard. 

It  did  not  need  the  priestly  garb  to  mark  the  listener  as  one 
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in  holy  orders  the  face  alone  betokened  the  cleric,  a  thin  gray 
face,  lined  with  thought  and  power,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
church  militant  and  not  of  the  cloister;  a  Jesuit  face,  but  more; 
benign,  not  ascetic;  tender,  compassionate,  and  reminiscent  of 
human  passions  lived  down  but  not  dead.  Long  silvery  locks 
fell  from  beneath  a  close-fitting  cap  of  silken  black  which  hid 
his  forehead  to  the  brows  and  gave  to  his  eyes  the  effect  of 
peering  from  covert.  The  eyes  themselves  were  of  melting  blue, 
the  eyes  of  a  lover,  eyes  to  compel  a  woman  when  they  would. 
Sweetening  and  softening  all  were  tremulous  and  sensitive  lips 
responsive  to  every  emotion  that  stirred  within. 

As  the  rondeau  ended  the  listener  calmly  and  as  of  right  laid 
a  tenuous  transparent  hand  upon  the  Cremona,  gently  drew  it 
from  the  player’s  grasp,  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom.  Oblivious 
of  all  besides,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  imprinted  a  long-drawn 
passionate  kiss  upon  it.  “Mine”,  he  gasped,  “Mine  own  Be¬ 
loved!  Thy  voice  calleth  me  and  I  come!”  and  a  smile  of 
ineffable  gladness  lighted  up  the  radiant  face  that  bent  upon  it. 
Then  he  took  the  bow  from  the  Colonel’s  hand  and  swept  the 
strings  with  the  strong  swift  caress  of  a  lover  too  long  parted 
from  his  mistress.  “Yes!”  he  cried  as  the  delicious  tones  greet¬ 
ed  his  ear.  “Mine!  Mine!  No  other  voice  was  ever  like  it!” 
A  tremor  of  delight  ran  through  his  frail  body,  and  a  reverent 
silence  fell  about  the  festive  board. 

Suddenly  the  spell  was  broken.  As  if  not  content  with  the 
Colonel’s  rendering  of  it,  the  strangely  moved  cleric  began  the 
rondeau  himself.  With  the  first  notes  of  the  weird,  appealing 
refrain  it  was  plain  that  a  master  hand  had  touched  the  slumber¬ 
ing  soul  of  the  wondrous  instrument  and  wakened  it  to  mem¬ 
ories  of  other  days.  With  every  repetition  of  the  recurring 
melody  the  mastery  grew.  The  listeners  marvelled  at  tones 
they  had  never  heard  the  like  of  before ;  not  tones  merely,  but 
in  very  truth  a  voice,  as  the  master  had  said ;  a  voice  human  and 
compelling  in  its  appeal  to  human  emotion.  The  banqueters 
sat  in  rapt  silence  and  the  player  unmindful  of  their  presence, 
he  and  they  all  in  trance  till  surcease  of  sound  awoke  them. 

Colonel  Michael  was  first  to  speak. 

“Langevin!”  he  exclaimed,  springing  from  his  seat  and  grasp¬ 
ing  one  of  the  thin  hands  in  both  his  own.  “Langevin!  Mis- 
sisquoi!” 
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The  gray  face  lighted  for  an  instant,  then  fell  away  into 
shadow  again.  No  word  of  response  came  from  the  tremulous 
lips. 

“Speak  to  me,  man!”  cried  the  Colonel.  “You  know  me — 
Wentworth — wayfarer  at  your  lodge  in  the  wilderness!  It  was 
only  for  a  night,  but  this”,  touching  the  silent  Cremona  now 
reposing  under  the  arm  of  its  master,  “this  made  us  friends 
forever!” 

The  grave  face  lighted  again,  this  time  in  recognition,  and 
the  silent  tongue  was  loosed.  “Ah  yes!  Le  Colonel ”,  it  spoke 
— “I  thought  to  meet  you  at  Portsmouth,  but  not  this  bond 
which  first  drew  us  together”.  The  thin  hands  caressed  the  tie 
they  both  acknowledged,  and  words  failed. 

The  Colonel  quickly  presented  Philip  and  Rose,  forgetting 
Clagett,  but  the  other  guests  anticipated  him  and  greeted  the 
new  comer  warmly  as  one  needing  no  introduction. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  Pere  Langevin,  he  of  the  Missisquoi 
and  Chaudiere  Missions  as  noted  in  earlier  pages,  who  had  so 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene,  called,  as  he  had  said,  by  the 
voice  of  his  beloved  Cremona.  Colonel  Michael’s  old  eyes 
had  failed  to  recognize  him,  but  not  so  had  he  forgotten  the 
touch  which  evoked  that  voice  on  a  memorable  night  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  lodge  fifteen  years  agone,  as  we  have  seen.  The  ci-devant 
missioner  had  become  Chaplain  of  the  French  warship  sunk 
at  Boston,  and  was  to  fulfill  the  same  priestly  office  on  the 
Amerique,  now  nearly  ready  to  sail  for  France.  He  had  been 
invalided  at  Boston  since  the  disaster  to  his  ship,  but  had  arrived 
at  the  “William  Pitt”  and  reported  for  duty  a  few  hours 
before  the  Clagett  dinner.  He  had  been  bidden  to  the  feast, 
but  had  pleaded  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  and  excused  himself. 

The  Colonel  drew  him  to  a  seat.  He  still  fondled  the 
Cremona,  and  the  two  fell  to  talking  of  it.  “How  should  it 
be  here?”  the  Colonel  asked.  “How  did  it  get  away  from 
you?” 

“Ah!  Le  Major — Rogers — clever  rogue!  When  I  had 
sheltered  and  fed  him  in  my  humble  abode  at  St.  Marie,  for 
reward  he  robbed  me  of  my  few  belongings,  this  among  them. 
But  I  forgive,  I  forgive!” 

'The  thin  hands  held  the  joy  of  his  heart  in  loving  embrace, 
and  the  gray  face  lighted  again  and  beamed  upon  it. 
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Mistress  Judith  was  summoned. 

“Sure”,  she  said,  in  answer  to  Colonel  Michael,  “I  had  it 
from  your  friend,  Major  Rogers,  the  time  Governor  John  run 
away.  Ewas  a  matter  of  forty  shillings  he  owed  me  for  keep, 
and  I  took  the  fiddle  for  pay”. 

You  shall  have  your  forty  shillings,  good  woman”,  the  Pere 
interrupted ;  and  the  Colonel  explained  that  she  must  give  up 
the  violin. 

T  hat  I  won’t”,  she  declared,  with  her  accustomed  emphasis 
and  decision.  “I  know  a  bargain  when  I  see  it,  and  I’ll  keep 
my  own”. 

Clagett  interposed  with  the  law  in  the  case,  and  when  she 
understood  that  she  could  not  even  demand  as  of  right  what 
the  Pere  had  offered,  she  accepted  the  tender  and  relinquished 
the  stolen  property  to  its  rightful  owner. 

I  he  Colonel  insisted  that  violin  and  master  go  with  him  to 
Little  Plarbor.  The  Pere  promised  a  visit  later  and  begged  for 
delay,  but  yielded  to  entreaty  finally  and  went.  At  the  Hall 
reminiscence  of  the  night  at  the  Missisquoi  lodge  held  sway  for 
a  brief  season,  but  the  Colonel  had  his  way  after  a  polite  in¬ 
terval  and  the  Cremona  came  to  the  fore  as  he  wished.  Hardly 
could  two  men  differ  more  than  they  who  now  became  as  one 
in  the  common  passion  which  held  them  in  thrall.  Again,  as 
when  first  they  met,  they  yielded  themselves  to  the  delirious  joy 
of  the  hour  and  soared  together  on  wings  ecstatic.  Now  as  then 
the  Cremona  went  from  hand  to  hand,  and  flight  followed 
flight  farther  and  farther  into  realms  ethereal. 

To  Michael  Wentworth  is  was  revelry,  albeit  revelry  of  a 
better  sort  than  that  which  he  was  accustomed  to  give  himself 
to.  But  to  Pere  Langevin  it  was  exaltation,  escape  from  tram¬ 
mels  of  the  flesh  and  taint  of  things  earthly.  At  such  seasons 
his  sensitive  soul  no  longer  saw  darkly,  but  pierced  the  veil  of 
sense  and  had  glimpses  of  things  hidden  beyond.  The  past 
took  on  new  meanings,  and  signs  pointed  to  ways  untrodden 
before  or  long  since  blotted  out  and  forgotten.  Maybe  such 
a  state  is  trance,  as  the  matter-of-fact  are  prone  to  call  it.  More 
likely  it  is  the  perfected  vision  of  things  real  which  are  obscured 
to  the  mind’s  eye  in  its  ordinary  development  and  only  per¬ 
mitted  at  rare  and  exalted  moments  in  human  experience.  What¬ 
ever  the  fact  may  be,  it  was  in  such  a  moment  that  the  mind 
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of  Pere  Langevin  exhibited  one  of  those  strange  phenomena 
which  baffle  science  and  excite  the  wonder  of  all  who  witness 
them. 

At  the  climax  of  his  transport,  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
fantasy  that  was  all  dream  and  airiness,  and  while  he  was  float¬ 
ing  like  a  disembodied  spirit  on  wings  woven  of  the  delicious 
melodies  he  produced,  Rose  discovered  the  face  of  the  Waga 
pressed  against  the  window  pane  and  peering  in  upon  the  scene. 
Remembering  how  the  dumb  creature  had  been  ministered  to 
by  the  “medicine  man”  at  the  time  of  their  flight  to  Quebec,  and 
divining  that  he  now  recognized  his  benefactor  in  the  rapt  and 
gray-visaged  performer  whom  he  gazed  upon  from  the  outer 
darkness,  she  slipped  out  quietly  and  brought  him  in.  Shyly 
and  reluctantly  he  edged  forward  and  came  to  a  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  Pere,  whose  momentary  glance  showed  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  strange  presence.  The  fantasy  rose  and 
fell  and  rose  again,  and  with  it  the  soul  of  the  enraptured 
player,  oblivious  of  all  surroundings,  till  a  trifle  of  seeming 
insignificance  to  it  linked  it  to  a  past  long  severed  and  blotted 
out  from  its  conscious  life  on  earth. 

Then  came  an  awakening. 

Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  the  Waga  began  that 
strange  pantomime  first  observed  when  he  was  discovered  lashed 
for  torture  at  Rocher  Fendu  and  again  and  again  as  often  as 
his  dim  soul  sensed  crisis  of  any  sort.  Softly  up  and  down  his 
moccasined  feet  trod  the  floor.  Higher  and  higher  they  rose, 
faster  and  faster  they  fell,  as  his  drawn  face  tightened  with 
increasing  excitement.  Pere  Langevin  saw  and  was  arrested  ; 
then  curious;  then  agitated;  and  at  last  spellbound.  His  thin 
hands  faltered  and  forgot  their  cunning,  and  the  fantasy  came 
to  an  abrupt  end.  His  gaze  fastened  upon  the  Waga,  and  his 
frail  body  was  in  tremor.  One  hand  went  to  his  forehead  as 
if  attracted  by  a  sudden  pain,  and  the  other  opened  and  closed 
in  rhythmic  alternation.  A  step  forward  and  a  pause ;  a  sud¬ 
den  pallor,  and  he  sank  fainting  into  a  chair. 

“Jaquin!”  he  gasped  as  he  went  down,  and  his  lips  moved  for 
a  moment  as  if  in  prayer  and  then  were  still. 

Rose  and  Lady  Martha  hurried  for  restoratives,  and  Philip 
removed  the  silken  cap  and  fanned  him.  A  ghastly  scar,  deep 
and  ragged,  across  the  forehead,  showed  what  the  cap  had 
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hidden. 

In  a  few  moments  he  began  to  revive,  and  his  lips  moved 
again.  His  eyes  opened,  and  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  Waga 
as  before.  “Jaquin!”  he  repeated,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
his  voice.  “Speak  to  me!  How  did  we  escape?  And  the 
babes!  Are  they  saved  ?  Tell  me,  Jaquin,  tell  me !” 

All  this  in  French,  and  the  Waga  nodded  eagerly  again  and 
again  in  reply. 

Rose  was  first  to  divine  the  significance  of  the  scene,  and  she 
attempted  to  speak  to  the  sufferer.  But  as  soon  as  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  diverted  to  her  he  interrupted  with  even  more  signal 
proofs  of  the  suspicions  which  had  come  thronging  into  her 
mind. 

“Rose  LaValliere!”  he  faltered.  “De  Beaucaire!  Rocher 
Fendu!  Have  I  been  dreaming  all  these  weary  years?  Or 
am  I  dreaming  now?  Is  this  the  end  of  purgatory  and  the 
beginning  of  heaven?  Tell  me,  Rose!  Tell  me!” 

Before  he  could  be  answered  he  swooned  again,  and  this  time 
all  efforts  to  revive  him  failed,  and  he  was  carried  to  his  cham¬ 
ber  and  put  to  bed.  Lady  Martha  and  the  Colonel  attended 
him,  and  it  was  an  hour  before  he  recovered  consciousness. 
Then  at  his  urgent  request  they  left  him  for  the  night  and  sta¬ 
tioned  Liza  outside  his  door  to  keep  vigil  and  give  warning  if 
need  should  be. 

Meanwhile  Rose,  aflame  with  excitement  and  distracted  with 
alternate  hopes  and  fears,  was  plying  the  Waga  with  innumer¬ 
able  questions,  and  out  of  much  unintelligible  pantomime  she 
was  able  to  extract  a  definite  assurance  that  Pere  Langevin  was 
none  other  than  the  priestly  protector  who  had  journeyed  with 
her  mother  from  Carillon  to  Rocher  Fendu;  that  he  had  survived 
the  murderous  blow  of  the  tomahawk,  supposed  to  have  been 
fatal;  that  in  some  miraculous  way  he  had  been  rescued  and 
preserved ;  and  that  through  the  story  now  to  be  had  from  him 
she  and  Philip  were  at  last  to  be  restored  to  kin  and  country. 

Philip  was  incredulous,  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  warned 
her  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  “There  is  much  in  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard  to-night  to  give  us  hope”,  he  admitted ;  “but  let 
us  wait.  This  priest  seems  to  me  to  be  in  trance,  to  be  dream¬ 
ing,  as  he  himself  seems  to  fear.  To-morrow  we  shall  learn 
more”. 
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“No,  no,  Philip!”  she  insisted.  “My  woman’s  heart  tells 
me.  He  is  not  dreaming  but  awaking.  He  knows  all,  and 
from  him  we  shall  know!” 

As  always  when  they  two  dwelt  upon  the  mystery  which 
clouded  their  lives,  she  fell  upon  his  neck  at  the  end  of  a  long 
discussion  and  kissed  him  with  childhood  abandon. 

“Good  night!  Good  night!”  she  repeated  over  and  over  as 
she  lingered  at  parting.  “To-morrow  we  begin  a  new  life!” 

“Pray  God  she  be  right!”  said  the  incredulous  Philip  when 
she  had  gone.  And  both  gave  themselves  to  waking  dreams 
which  banished  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


Wed  Without  Wooing 

Rose  was  right.  Pere  Langevin  was  not  dreaming 
but  awaking,  awaking  into  a  life  he  had  once  known 
but  had  long  been  oblivious  of. 

Of  this  he  became  assured  as  he  lay  on  his  couch 
after  the  first  shock  of  the  change,  and  disjointed 
memories  slowly  gathered  into  a  harmonious  whole.  As  if  it 
had  been  yesterday,  he  remembered  being  bound  to  the  tree 
at  Rocher  Fendu  and  made  ready  for  a  horrible  death  by  fire: 
remembered  seeing  the  Waga  prepared  for  a  like  torture  and 
treading  up  and  down  in  terror  of  his  fate;  remembered  the 
train  of  events  which  culminated  thus,  and  twenty  years  of  life 
preceding  them  besides;  all  of  which  had  been  severed  from 
his  conscious  being  by  the  blow  of  the  tomahawk  which  crashed 
through  his  skull,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  had  remained  as  if 
to  him  they  had  never  been.  His  last  visual  image  before  that 
blow  did  its  work  was  of  the  Waga’s  dumb  pantomine  as  he 
awaited  his  doom.  And  now  when  that  image  was  reproduced 
in  a  moment  of  exaltation  and  detachment  from  present  envi¬ 
ronment  it  had  proved  the  magic  touch  which  reunited  the 
severed  parts  of  his  life  and  awoke  that  which  had  been  as  dead 
into  animate  being  again. 

Reunited  the  parts  were;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  mira¬ 
cle  had  been  wrought  he  had  thought  himself  awaking  from 
lethargy;  that  the  life  he  had  lived  since  the  tragedy  at  Rocher 
Fendu  had  been  but  a  dream;  and  that  he  was  still  living  in  the 
year  1755.  In  the  Waga  he  recognized  the  Indian  Jaquin  who 
had  brought  from  Ste.  Sacrement  the  Letter  from  the  Dead  and 
had  accompanied  him  and  the  widowed  Rose  in  the  flight  from 
Carillon.  Hence  his  instant  inquiry  for  the  orphaned  babes. 
But  when  he  mistook  one  of  these,  now  grown  to  womanhood 
in  the  image  of  the  mother  whom  he  had  seen  slain  by  savage 
demons,  mistook  her  for  that  mother,  his  thought  was  that  he 
had  passed  to  the  heaven  of  his  faith  whither  she  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  him.  His  brain  cleared  gradually,  however,  and  when 
morning  dawned  after  a  sleepless  night  he  had  come  to  realize, 
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the  continuity  of  the  separate  parts  of  his  earthly  life,  and  was 
as  anxious  to  learn  what  had  befallen  the  children  of  tragic 
birth  as  they  were  to  know  from  him  the  secret  of  their  par¬ 
entage  so  long  hidden  from  them. 

When  he  came  down  after  a  late  breakfast  in  his  chamber  he 
found  Rose  awaiting  him  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  with  the 
Letter  from  the  Dead,  the  tear-stained  Missal  and  the  broid- 
ered  scarf,  ready  for  his  inspection.  Philip,  only  a  little  less 
excited,  stood  by  with  his  father’s  sword. 

“Oh,  sir”;  exclaimed  Rose  after  a  formal  greeting  to  the 
visitor,  “heaven  has  surely  sent  you  to  us  wTith  a  message  from 
Ste.  Sacrement  and  Rocher  Fendu!  Tell  us,  is  it  not  so?  Read 
this!”  And  she  trust  into  his  hands  the  faded  missive  on  which 
she  and  Philip  had  so  long  depended  for  the  revelation  which 
now  seemed  at  hand. 

“From  Philip  De  Beaucaire!”  Pere  Langevin  gasped,  after  a 
hasty  reading.  “And  you?” 

“His  daughter.  The  unborn  babe  of  the  letter.  Is  it  not 
so?” 

“It  must  be  so!  Only  a  daughter  could  so  faithfully  image 
her  to  whom  the  dying  Philip  penned  this  last  message  of  love. 
And  they  have  called  you  Rose  as  he  wished !  Praise  be  to  God 
and  to  faithful  Jaquin  who  preserved  you.  But  what  of  the 
other?  Was  he  saved,  too?” 

“Yes,  he  too.  Behold  him  here”,  answered  Rose,  laying  a 
caressing  hand  upon  Philip’s  shoulder  as  he  advanced  with  the 
sword  in  his  hands. 

“Wonderful,  wonderful!”  exclaimed  the  Pere.  “But  not 
like  his  father,  except  in  stature”. 

“This  is  his  sword?”  said  Philip,  offering  the  treasured 
weapon  for  inspection. 

“Yes,  yes”,  said  the  Pere,  scanning  its  insignia  closely.  “Sar¬ 
acen  Head — Crusader’s  Shell — Heart  of  Bruce — the  arms  of 
his  ancient  house — ennobled  for  services  in  rescuing  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  from  infidel  hands”. 

“And  this”,  said  Rose,  pressing  forward  with  the  Missal, 
“this  was  my  mother’s?” 

She  had  opened  it  at  the  Prayer  for  the  Dead  and  was 
pointing  to  the  added  words  written  at  the  end,  Que  Philip  le 
Bon  reposet  en  paix.  8e  Septembre,  1755,  first  discovered  by 
Lady  Frances  in  her  anxious  quest  so  long  before. 
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The  thin  hands  trembled  as  they  held  the  sacred  relic,  the 
worn  eyes  dimmed  as  they  read  what  a  vanished  hand  had 
penned,  and  the  cassocked  form  shook  with  suppressed  emo¬ 
tion. 

“Yes”,  he  answered  faintly,  and  then  a  pause.  “Yes,  she 
wrote  this  as  we  set  out  from  Cardlon  on  our  fateful  journey. 
‘Philip  the  Good’,  she  called  him,  and  rightly.  But  tell  me  chil¬ 
dren,  by  what  miracle  you  have  been  preserved  to  come  into  my 
life  again  in  this  strange  and  unaccountable  manner”. 

Rose  recounted  with  breathless  haste  the  story  of  the  rescue 
at  Rocher  Fendu  as  it  had  been  told  to  her  by  those  who  had 
heard  it  from  John  Stark  at  the  time  the  Lady  Wentworth 
brought  her  and  Philip  to  Little  Harbor.  “We  have  lived  here 
ever  since”,  she  added,  “hoping  and  praying  that  some  time  it 
would  be  given  us  to  know  who  we  are  and  who  are  our  kin¬ 
dred”. 

“A  miracle  surely!”  exclaimed  the  Pere — “wrought  of  God 
in  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness!” 

“But  tell  us”,  said  Rose,  with  a  shade  of  doubt  in  her  tone, 
“how  it  is  that  you  are  alive  to  revive  the  hope  we  had  almost 
abandoned.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  for  they  left  you  dead 
as  they  thought.  How  were  you  saved?” 

“I  can  tell  you  nothing,  except  that  one  day  at  St.  John’s  I 
became  conscious  that  I  was  alive  and  was  told  that  some 
friendly  St.  Francis  Indians  had  brought  me  there  and  reported 
that  they  had  found  me  lashed  to  a  tree  near  Rocher  Fendu  with 
this  wound  in  my  forehead.  I  remembered  nothing  of  my  pre¬ 
vious  life,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  remembered  nothing 
of  it.  But  now  it  all  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  remember  that 
Jaquin  brought  this  letter  from  Ste.  Sacrement,  that  we  fled 
from  Carillon  as  it  directed,  that  a  band  of  Mohawks  captured 
us,  that  the  babes,  you  two,  were  born  in  the  midst  of  the  savage 
pow-wow  which  followed,  and  orphaned  in  the  same  hour  by  the 
merciless  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  demons.  I  re¬ 
member  that  Jaquin  and  I  were  prepared  for  death  by  fire  and 
that  his  tongue  was  plucked  out  while  he  trod  silently  up  and 
down  awaiting  his  fate.  Then  all  before  became  blank  and 
remained  so  until  I  saw  him  again  treading  in  the  same  strange 
way  last  night.  Those  v/hc.  nursed  me  back  to  life  told  me  of 
the  flight  from  Carillon,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  birth 
of  the  children  and  supposed  that  Jaquin  and  the  women  had, 
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perished.  They  told  me,  too,  of  my  previous  life  and  associa¬ 
tions,  but  it  has  all  remained  as  a  tale  to  me  and  not  as  ex¬ 
perience,  till  now.  As  a  tale  which  my  memory  could  not  verify 
it  ceased  to  interest  me  and  was  soon  forgotten  as  I  took  up 
again  my  work  at  the  Missisquoi  Mission  which  I  had  laid 
aside  to  accompany  the  army  which  went  to  defeat  at  Ste.  Sacre- 
ment”. 

Colonel  Michael  interrupted  as  one  in  doubt.  “But  the  night 
you  entertained  me  at  your  Missisquoi  lodge”,  he  said,  “and  the 
children  and  Jaquin,  as  you  call  him,  took  refuge  with  you, 
you  heard  all  the  story  of  the  flight  from  Carillon,  the  birth  of 
the  children,  the  murder  and  the  rescue,  and  you  said  nothing”. 

“True”,  answered  the  Pere;  “but  it  was  all  new  to  me,  for 
so  much  of  it  as  had  been  told  to  me  before  had  long  been 
forgotten,  and  I  still  had  no  memory  of  it  as  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience”. 

“And  you  didn’t  recognize  the  Waga,  Jaquin,  that  night?” 

“No;  he  had  been  blotted  from  my  memory,  too,  and  the 
story  did  not  awaken  my  recollection  of  him”. 

“Ask  the  Waga”,  the  Colonel  commanded  Rose,  still  mysti¬ 
fied  and  doubting. 

Rose  and  Philip  both  plied  the  dumb  with  questions  in  the 
tongue  which  he  knew,  and  to  all  their  searching  inquiries  he 
answered  in  the  pantomime  which  they  had  learned  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  understand.  It  was  Pere  Langevin,  he  affirmed,  he 
who  had  conducted  the  flight  which  ended  so  tragically  at  Rocher 
Fendu  and  who  could  now  reveal  to  them  the  secret  of  their 
parentage  which  had  so  long  baffled  them  and  clouded  their 
lives. 

“We  cannot  doubt  it!”  exclaimed  Rose,  seizing  the  thin  hand 
which  had  ministered  at  her  birth,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 
“You  will  tell  us  now  who  were  the  Philip  and  Rose  between 
whom  this  letter  passed?  You  will  tell  us  all?” 

“Surely,  my  child.  It  is  a  strange  and  cruel  fate  which  has 
denied  you  such  knowledge  till  now,  and  an  exceeding  joy  to 
me  to  be  the  messenger  to  bring  it  to  you  at  last.  Shall  I  begin 
at  the  beginning — in  France?” 

“Yes,  yes;  in  France.  Let  us  hear  all.  Who  was  Philip  De 
Beaucaire,  and  whence  did  he  come?  And  Rose  La  Valliere, 
who  was  she?” 
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The  eager  questioner  changed  her  seat  to  sit  beside  Philip  and 
hold  his  hand.  It  was  her  way  when  she  felt  the  need  of 
courting  calm. 

“I  will  be  brief”,  said  the  Pere  as  he  began  his  revelation, 
“for  you  may  well  be  impatient”. 

“Philip  was  of  France — of  Languedoc — a  Captain  in  the 
Languedoc  battalion  destroyed  at  Ste.  Sacrement,  as  his  letter 
says.  Son  of  Sieur  Charles  De  Beaucaire,  the  King’s  Commis¬ 
sary  at  Quebec,  and  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Seneschal  who 
so  long  administered  justice  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Counts 
of  Toulouse.  Born  at  Montpellier  on  the  same  day  with  the 
King’s  first-born,  he  became  a  companion  of  the  Dauphin  and 
a  favorite  at  Court.  At  the  university  he  and  I  and  his  cam- 
arade  Louis  who  died  with  him  at  Ste.  Sacrement  were  as  three 
brothers.  We  went  up  to  Paris  together,  they  to  the  military 
school,  and  I  to  Montmartre.  Before  this  Philip  had  won  the 
heart  of  Rose  La  Valliere,  fairest  flower  in  all  Languedoc,  and 
the  most  sought  in  marriage,  and  she  had  promised  him  her 
hand.  Louis  also  had  espoused  the  bosom  friend  of  Rose,  Marie 
Du  Plessis,  daughter  of  the  Chevalier  of  that  name  who  fell 
at  Fontenoy,  and  they  were  the  happiest  four  in  France.  For 
myself,  Holy  Church  had  claimed  me,  and  I  suppose  I  was 
happy  too”. 

A  strange  pause  and  a  fixed  gaze  upon  Rose  interrupted  the 
narrative.  Not  until  the  speaker  read  surprise  in  the  looks  of 
his  hearers  did  he  realize  that  he  had  given  way  to  thoughts 
which  he  could  not  utter  in  that  presence,  thoughts  which  per¬ 
haps  his  face  had  betrayed,  and  he  came  back  in  alarm  to  the 
thread  which  had  been  broken  off.  Not  until  long  afterward 
did  Rose  know  the  cause  of  his  abstraction,  that  he  had  espous¬ 
ed  the  priesthood  and  sought  its  consolation  when  that  “fairest 
flower  in  all  Languedoc”  had  preferred  Philip  to  him  and  he 
knew  that  her  place  in  his  heart  could  be  filled  by  no  other. 

“I  omit  much  that  is  not  of  immediate  concern”,  the  narrator 
went  on.  “At  the  end  of  my  novitiate  I  was  sent  to  Quebec 
and  thence  to  the  Missisquoi  Mission.  Philip  and  Louis  went 
to  the  army  and  soon  married.  The  struggle  with  the  English 
for  the  American  continent  was  drawing  on,  and  the  two  young 
soldiers  were  sent  to  Quebec,  Philip  a  Captain  in  the  Languedoc 
battalion,  and  Louis  a  Major  in  the  L<a  Reine  battalion.  Their 
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young  wives  accompanied  them.  When  Baron  Dieskau  came  to 
the  Lake  I  went  to  Ste.  Frederick  with  his  command.  Soon 
Rose  and  Marie  arrived  and  we  followed  the  advance  as  far  as 
Carillon,  where  I  remained  with  them  till  the  disaster  at  Ste. 
Sacrement  and  this  letter  from  Philip  warned  us  to  flee.  You 
know  what  befel.  I  administered  the  last  rites  to  the  dying, 
and  baptised  the  babes,  you  two,  when  it  seemed  that  death 
was  only  a  matter  of  hours,  or  even  minutes,  to  all  of  us”. 

The  thin  hands  still  held  the  missal,  a  look  of  tender  anguish 
came  again  into  the  worn  eyes  as  they  read  once  more  the  faded 
words  appended  to  the  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  and  again  there 
was  silence. 

“But  what  of  our  kindred?”  asked  Rose,  breaking  the  spell 
when  it  became  too  tense  for  her.  “Have  we  none  in  France?” 

“Ah,  yes;  I  was  in  Montpellier  a  year  ago  and  found  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Philip  and  Louis.  The  ancestral  estates  of  both 
families  also  are  intact  and  are  yours  when  you  claim  them, 
for  you  are  the  first-born,  as  were  your  fathers  before  you”. 

“We  will  go  to  France!”  exclaimed  Rose,  throwing  her  arms 
about  Philip’s  neck  and  showering  him  with  kisses  after  the 
manner  which  had  persisted  from  their  childhood.  “To  France! 
To  kin  and  country  at  last!” 

Then  she  sobbed  on  his  shoulder,  and  Pere  Langevin’s  smile 
as  he  looked  upon  them  was  a  benediction.  The  worn  eyes 
scanned  the  Letter  from  the  Dead  again,  and  the  tender  lips 
murmured  its  behest:  “Call  her  Rose,  for  your  own  sweet  self, 
another  Rose  of  Languedoc,  to  bloom  for  some  other  Philip 
more  happy  than  I.”  And  again  he  gazed  upon  the  living  im¬ 
age  of  the  dead  he  had  loved. 

“Another  Rose”,  he  smiled — “to  bloom  for  another  Philip! 
And  all  fulfilled  as  he  wished !  What  other  Philip  would  he  have 
chosen  for  his  Rose  before  the  son  of  his  dearest  friend!” 

The  strange  words  startled  and  mystified  the  little  group, 
and  all  eyes  looked  to  him  to  explain.  He  in  turn  was  puzzled 
and  sat  mute  till  Rose  broke  from  the  impasse.  “We  do  not 
understand”,  she  ventured,  in  a  hesitant  tone  when  no  one 
spoke. 

“Pardon  me  if  I  have  anticipated”,  answered  the  Pere.  “I 
thought  you  already  wed.  All  the  same,  I  felicitate  you  both 
upon  a  choice  so  befitting  both”. 

Lady  Martha  betrayed  her  amusement  in.  a  smile,  and  the, 
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Colonel  concealed  his  with  a  cough.  Philip  looked  blank,  but 
Rose  showed  alarm  unmistakable.  “I  told  you  Philip  is  my 
brother”,  she  hastened  to  say.  “Is  it  not  so?  Is  he  not  Philip 
De  Beaucaire?” 

“Ah!  I  see”,  explained  the  Pere.  “I  have  not  made  it  clear. 
No,  he  is  Philip  Des  Anges,  son  of  Louis  and  Marie — born  in 
the  same  hour  with  you,  but  not  your  brother”. 

Another  moment  of  tense  silence,  and  again  Rose  broke  the 
spell. 

“Philip!”  she  cried.  And  with  one  swift  look  of  agony 
toward  the  idol  of  her  heart  she  fled  to  her  chamber  and  shut 
herself  against  all  intrusion. 

Void  of  offense  as  Pere  Langevin  was,  he  yet  was  conscious 
that  his  revelation,  in  its  final  scope,  had  shot  a  pang  deep  into 
the  heart  of  her  who  had  been  most  eager  for  the  joy  it  had 
promised.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  he  was  unable  to 
absolve  himself  from  blame,  and  began  to  stammer  incoherent 
explanations  and  apologies. 

Philip  interrupted  him. 

“My  sister  and  I — Rose  and  I — were  not  born  of  the  same 
mother?  Do  you  say  that?” 

“Truly”,  answered  the  Pere.  “Who  could  have  told  you 
otherwise,  Jaquin?” 

Then  for  the  first  time  it  flashed  upon  Philip’s  mind  that  the 
story  of  his  birth,  as  he  had  always  heard  it,  and  the  kinship  of 
himself  and  Rose  based  upon  it,  had  been  founded  upon 
nothing  more  substantial  than  a  plausable  supposition,  and 
that  in  all  his  life  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  or  to  any  one 
to  appeal  directly  to  the  Waga  for  verification  of  it. 

The  poor  dumb  servitor,  whose  simple  fidelity  had  never 
failed  in  any  crisis  of  the  lives  he  had  cleaved  to  from  their  be¬ 
ginning,  and  whose  truthfulness  Philip  was  ready  to  vouch 
against  all  the  world,  was  called  in  again  and  the  dim  recesses 
of  his  mind  explored  by  every  art  of  questioning  which  an  eager, 
frantic  search  for  truth  could  suggest. 

“I  believe”,  said  Philip  at  the  end.  And  then  he  too  betook 
himself  to  solitude  and  deep  thought. 

There  was  no  wooing. 

To  Rose  especially  the  shock  of  Pere  Langevin’s  astounding 
revelation  was  benumbing.  Partial  recovery  from  the  stagger- 
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ing  blow  brought  with  it  the  impulse  to  rush  to  Philip  for  so¬ 
lace,  as  always  she  had  done  when  stricken.  But  with  the  sense 
of  kinship  gone,  woman’s  instinct  forbade  such  recourse,  and 
her  heart  sank.  All  her  life  she  had  lavished  her  affection  upon 
him  and  displayed  it  without  stint  or  constraint.  Never  had 
she  felt  a  pain  in  her  breast  which  she  could  not  carry  to  him 
and  find  relief  in  sharing  it  with  him.  And  now  to  know  that 
all  this  had  been  without  the  sanction  of  kinship  and  must 
henceforth  cease!  “Oh  God!”  she  cried.  “Better  I  had  never 
known  who  were  the  dead  who  gave  me  being!  Better  than 
this!  Better  than  this!” 

For 'days  she  secluded  herself  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
When  at  last  she  came  forth  and  met  Philip  she  was  wan  and 
distraught  and  abashed.  She  had  already  confessed  to  herself 
that  her  heart  had  been  wiser  than  she  knew, — that  what  she 
had  thought  the  tie  of  blood  was  something  vastly  more  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  compelling.  But  she  shrank  even  from  giving  it  a 
name.  Her  feminine  nature  decreed  it  so.  With  such  as  she 
love  unsought  goes  to  the  cross  sooner  than  reveal  itself. 

Never  before  had  the  two  come  together  with  any  shade  of 
embarrassment  to  cloud  their  intercourse.  But  now  there  was 
hesitation,  constraint,  even  evasion.  Both  struggled  to  talk  of 
things  remote  from  what  was  ever  present  in  their  thoughts. 

“I  am  going  to  France”,  said  Rose  abruptly,  when  she  could 
contain  herself  no  longer.  “The  Amerique  will  sail  for  Brest 
in  a  few  weeks,  as  soon  as  she  is  made  ready,  and  will  you 
please  ask  the  Chevalier  De  Martigne  to  allow  me  passage  in 
her”. 

The  note  of  finality  in  what  she  said  was  less  staggering  to 
Philip  than  the  changed  manner  in  which  she  spoke.  In  place 
of  intimacy  there  was  detachment;  self-consciousness  where  in¬ 
genuousness  had  been ;  reserve  instead  of  frankness. 

It  needed  this  added  shock  to  bring  home  to  him  the  full 
sense  of  what  had  come  to  Rose  by  iptuition,  that  they  were 
parted  from  each  other  now  more  effectually  than  they  had  felt 
themselves  parted  from  kin  and  country  before.  “I  will  see 
the  Chevalier”,  he  answered,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said; 
and  before  he  could  recover  himself  she  had  replied,  “Thank 
you”,  and  taken  herself  away. 

“When  Marse  Philip  gwine  ter  marry  Miss  Rose?”  he  over- 
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heard  Liza  ask  Lady  Martha  a  little  later;  and  then  he  began 
to  examine  his  heart  as  never  before, — not  even  while  the  de 
Telison  affair  was  on. 

There  could  be  but  one  result  of  his  inquisition. 

Separation  from  Rose  was  unbearable;  a  future  together  like 
the  past  was  impossible;  a  holier  bond,  decreed  of  heaven  he 
believed,  must  reunite  them.  Like  Rose  he  grew  quickly  to 
know  that  love  had  lain  dormant  in  his  heart,  only  awaiting 
what  had  now  come  to  spring  up  and  assert  its  mastery. 

“It  was  ordained  from  the  beginning”,  he  said  to  himself, 
“that  our  lives  should  not  be  separated;”  and  with  this  thought 
dominant  in  his  mind  he  awaited  the  opportunity  to  voice  it 
to  her  and  declare  his  joyous  submission  to  the  high  behest. 
But,  watchful  though  he  was,  the  opportunity  could  not  be 
seized.  Always  she  eluded,  evaded,  escaped  him.  She  no  longer 
came  to  his  chamber  as  her  life-long  habit  had  been,  and  her 
own  had  long  before  become  a  vestal  sanctuary  which  not  even 
he  as  brother  could  invade. 

He  had  taken  for  granted  that  he  had  only  to  speak  and  her 
heart  would  be  laid  to  his.  But  presently  he  began  to  have 
fears,  and  fears  hardened  into  doubts.  What  could  her  aloofness 
signify?  Could  it  be  aught  but  a  warning  that  his  hopes  were 
vain  ? 

If  Rose  had  been  any  other  there  would  have  been  wooing, 
hot  pursuit  if  need  were.  But  here  was  more  than  indifference, 
more  than  hesitation  or  shyness  or  modest  reserve  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  Here  was  denial  of  simple 
household  companionship  where  had  hitherto  been  intimacy  un¬ 
constrained.  Plainly,  she  meant  him  to  observe  the  contrast, 
and  his  doubts  increased. 

Doubt  bred  hesitation,  the  bane  of  love-making  since  lovers 
began,  and  lady  Martha  became  alarmed,  for,  like  Liza,  she 
had  looked  for  the  inevitable. 

After  vain  endeavors  to  further  what  had  so  strangely  halted, 
this  wiseacre  in  affairs  matrimonial  called  her  liege  lord  to  a 
family  council.  “They  act  like  foolish  children  who  have 
quarreled  at  play”,  she  declared  when  she  had  diagnosed  the 
case  at  length, — “each  waiting  for  the  other  to  smile”. 

“Is  it  a  quarrel,  do  you  think?”  asked  the  Colonel. 

“No  ;  it  can’t  be.  But  it’s  just  as  bad.  Philip  doesn’t  under- 
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stand  women,  and  Rose  expects  him  to  act  as  if  he  did.  Be¬ 
tween  them  they  are  throwing  away  the  only  happiness  pos¬ 
sible  to  either”. 

“A  clear  case  for  authority  then.  Leave  it  to  me — in  loco 
parentis ,  as  Clagett  would  say.  I’ll  bring  ’em  to  terms,  and 
we’ll  have  a  wedding  such  as  Portsmouth  never  saw  before”. 

Colonel  Michael  resolved  upon  a  coup. 

“In  war,  surprise  is  the  surest  road  to  success,  and  why  not 
in  this  business?”  he  argued. 

The  day  following  the  council  he  remarked  Philip  in  the 
library  busily  writing  up  the  final  account  of  his  stewardship  as 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Amerique.  The  time  appeared  oppor¬ 
tune,  and  he  sent  for  Rose.  She  answered  the  summons  quickly, 
and  when  she  had  come  to  him  in  his  own  retreat  he  was  ready 
for  action.  “Find  me  the  title  deed  to  that  Seigniory  on  Lake 
Champlain  that  I  won  from  Rogers  and  made  you  a  present  of 
a  few  years  ago.  You  remember?” 

She  remembered  and  brought  the  forgotten  parchment  which 
that  knight-errant  had  staked  so  lightly  on  that  night  of  play 
when  she  had  recoiled  from  his  evil  glance  and  unseemly  words. 

“Read  it”,  said  the  Colonel, — “in  English,  I  mean and  she 
proceeded  to  translate. 

“To  Sieur  Charles  DeBeaucaire,  Commissaire !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  when  she  came  to  the  name. 

“Yes;  father  to  Philip  DeBeaucaire  and  grandfather  to  you. 
Langevin  explained  it  all  to  me.  Your  father  entrusted  the 
deed  to  him,  and  Rogers  stole  it  along  with  the  Cremona.  The 
Seigniory  is  yours  now,  and  the  discovery  is  just  in  time.  Come 
with  me;”  gnd  he  led  her  to  Philip  in  the  library. 

Before  either  divined  what  was  afoot  he  pressed  their  hands 
together  and  delivered  his  message — wdth  a  show  of  emotion 
which  reality  would  not  have  bettered. 

“You  have  my  consent,  Philip,  my  boy.  Take  her,  and  God 
bless  yon  both!” 

Handing  the  title  deed  to  Philip,  he  added:  “Here’s  her 
dowry,  the  Seigniory  of  Rocher  Fendu, — hers  by  the  grace  of  a 
French  king  and  the  villany  of  a  universal  knave”. 

Then  he  hurried  away  like  one  doing  good  by  stealth.  A 
swift  backward  glance  as  he  passed  revealed  the  twain  in  closer 
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embrace  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  before,  and  he  knew  his 
strategy  had  won. 

When  love  had  feasted  its  fill  on  lips  and  eyes  and  brow 
upturned  to  their  lord,  there  was  coherent  speech  in  the  library. 
“Fie  on  you,  Philip!”  chided  Rose,  laughing  through  her  tears, 
“to  send  Grandpa!  You  must  have  known”. 

“But  it  was  you  brought  him,  you  dissembler, — and  you  have 
always  said  no  one  should  come  between  us”,  retorted  Philip. 

A  searching  look  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  Rose  voiced  the 
thought  of  both:  “The  dear  old  deceiver!  Crafty  old  Grand¬ 
pa!  To  contrive  such  a  ruse!  How  can  we  ever  forgive  him 
enough?” 

“The  Amerique  sails  in  a  month”,  said  Philip  when  they  felt 
their  feet  on  the  earth  again;  “and  she  shall  carry  us  both  to 
France.  Will  that  be  too  soon  for  the  day  that  shall  make  us 
one?” 

“None  too  soon”,  she  answered,  and  they  feasted  again. 

Before  the  month  had  passed  the  Colonel’s  predition  came 
true — “such  a  wedding  as  Portsmouth  never  saw  before” — all 
on  the  Amerique ■,  for  Rose  would  have  it  so;  and  in  a  blaze 
of  color  that  was  harbor-wide;  amid  the  boom  of  cannon  from 
ship  and  shore;  with  a  Hail  and  Farewell  from  every  tongue. 

So  they  were  wed ;  without  wooing ;  another  Rose  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  to  another  Philip,  as  the  Dead  had  bespoken;  she  with 
the  tear-stained  missal  in  her  hand  and  the  Letter  from  the 
Dead  in  her  bosom;  and  he  with  his  father’s  sword  at  his  side; 
under  the  lily-decked  flag  of  their  fatherland ;  in  the  faith  of 
their  own  people;  by  him  who  had  ministered  at  their  birth 
and  baptized  them  into  that  faith.  And  the  ancient  Province 
which  adopted  them  and  stood  sponsor  at  their  later  baptism  in 
the  person  of  its  Royal  Governor,  now  newly  born  into  State¬ 
hood,  lent  its  sanction  to  this  holier  sacrament  in  the  person  of 
its  chosen  Chief  Magistrate. 

Then  they  sailed  away  to  their  beloved  France;  borne  to  kin 
and  country  by  the  stately  frigate  they  had  helped  to  build,  the 
gift  of  a  grateful  people  to  the  nation  that  had  succored  them; 
its  maiden  voyage  dedicate  to  gentlest  office  that  ever  warship 
gave  itself  to  in  all  recorded  time. 

And  Liza  and  the  Waga  went  with  them. 
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